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PEE FACE. 


I HAD originally intended to publish the two volumes 
which shoiild form the second section of this work, 
dealing* with the History of Philosophical Thought during 
the Nineteenth Century, together. With this intention I 
wrote the text of both volumes, with the exception of a 
closing chapter. When, however, after the lajjse of many 
years I returned to the revision and the working up of 
the notes and references, I found tliat in the meantime 
tlie whole subject had in my own mind acquired a some- 
wlidt altca;’ed aspect, and that to give expression to this 
1 had to introduce important changes and additions. As 
to.odrry these out much more time was required than I 
had expected, T liave given way to the wish of some of 
my friends, as also to my own growing conviction, that it 
would be better to publish the third volume by itself and 
let the fourth follow as so(fn as possible. I cannot help 
feeling that this is somewhat unfair to my readei-s and 

critios, as the whole subject cannot so easily be divided 

* 

into' separate tolerably independent parts as seemed pos- 
sible in tfie first section. I have, however, missed no 
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opportunity which offered to point incidentally to^ the 
leading ideas which have guided me in this review* of the 
Philosophical Thought of the Century, and which should 
come out more clearly and be brought to a final ex- 
pression in a following volume. I have also, to facilitate 
the study of the subject, added a preliminaryj index 
whicli, when the fourth volume appears, will be cancelled 
to make place for a more comprehensive index covering 
both volumes. 

As in the earlier volumes, I have again been assisted 
by the advice and encouragement of many Mends. To 
the names given befoi’e 1 wish to add that of Prof. 
W. P. Sorley of King’s College, Cambridge, to wljose 
valuable suggestions I have, as will be seen, referred in 
several instances. I must again express my deep sense 
of obligation to Mr Thos. Whittaker, B.A., whose assist- 
ance has in this section exceeded in importance, if possible, 
even that which he had so fully given me in the earlier 
volumes. 

The fourth volume will continue the plan described 
in the Introduction to this volume by adding chapters. 
Of the Beautiful, Of the Good, Of the Spirit, Of Society, 
Of Systems of Philosophy, and will close with a summary 
on the general outcome of Philosophical Thought during 
the Nineteenth Century. 

J. THEO. MEEZ. 

The Quakries, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, November 1912. 
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A HJSTORY OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

PART II. 

PHILOSOPHICAL THOUGHT 



*0 fuv yap (TvvorrTiKOi StoXeKTtKo;, 6 8« fit) oii. 

— Plato. 



CHAPTER 1. 


INTRODUCTOKY. 


I. 


Common-sense, in spite of the obloquy cast upon it in 
• certain schools of philosophy, still asserts its position as 
the*ultimate tribunal before which all speculation has to 
justify itself. It does so by certain distinctions which 
it makes and which every school of philosophy has been 
obliged to recognise ; it may be by affirming or denying, 
but in any case by explaining them. 

* I’hese distinctions are crystallised and perpetuated in 
and by that great instrument of common-sense called 
•JiangiAge.^ From the words and terms of language we 


1 With this statetuent I revert 
to a position distinctly taken up in 
modern philosophy by Thos. jReid 
in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. This position is fully ex* 
plained by Prof. Pringle • Pattieon 
^ in his ‘ Balfour Lectures on Scottish 
Philosophy’ — see especially 8rd ed., 
p. 122, “ Held’s favpi^rite appeal 

IS to common • sense ... * the 
consent of ^ ages and nations of the 
leSrnedsahd unlearned.’ . . . Held, 
however, does not leave his author- 
ity so vague ; he provides his 
scattered and inarticulate multi- 


tude with an accredited spokesman 
and interpreter; ‘we shall fre- 
quently have occasion,’ he says in 
the beginning of the Essays, 'to 
argue from the sense of mankind 
Expressed in the structure of lan- 
guage.*” The common-sense philo- 
sophy of Reid has been unduly 
depreciated by German philosophers 
such as Kant and Hegel, partly 
owing to the fact that the German 
equivalents for “common-sense ’’are 
apt to lay stress upon the adjective 
"common” instead of the noun 
“ sense ” ; mainly, however, because 


1 . 

Commou- 
sense and 
speculation. 


2 , 

Language 
the instru- 
ment of 
common - 
sense. 
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3 . 

New terms 
in philos< 
ophy. 


have to start if we desire to make our thoughts accessible 
and intelligible to our fellowmen^ and, although '^e can 
put these words and terms together in a more or less 
original manner, we have always to accommodate our- 
selves to the established usage, from which we can deviate 
only to a very small extent. In this way language 
exerts a control over the free movements of our thoughts 
and reflections which is not infrequently felt to be severe 
and irksome, and which is more than ever experienced in 
that great department of literature which is the embodi- 
ment of the philosophical thought of an age. Mo^re even 
than in science, we may say that in philosophy progress 
consists in finding an appropriate verbal expression, or, 
having found it, in conveying to our readers the clear 
definition of the meaning we desire to attach to it. 
Looking broadly at the philosophical literature of any 
period, we may divide its main representatives into two 
classes — viz., those who have introduced into the exist- 
ing language new terras, the bearers of thoughts and 
ideas constituting a new message, and those others who, 
taking up these newly imported terms, have tried to 
define them more closely, to prescribe their exact tsage,*»^ 


neither of them — Kant even less than 
Hegel — seems to have had asu fiicien t 
acquaintance either with Reid's own 
writings or with the principal work 
of Hume which he criticised. This 
is fully brought out in Henry Sidg- 
wick's Address on “ The Philosophy 
of Common-sense” (1895), see 
‘Mind,’ N.S., vol. iv. p. t45i &c. 
He there suggests that Rant 
was influenced by Priestley, who 
classes Reid along with Oswald and 
Beattie, writers of quite an inferior 
order of merit. When Hegel de- 
livered his Lectures on ‘ The Histor}^ 


of Philosophy’ (1817-30), Reid’s 
writings were principally known on 
the Continent through the influ- 
ence they had acquired on French 
thinkers such as Royer Collard and 
Jouffroy, and are accordingly 
treated with more respect. With ^ 
Hegel the contempt for British 
philosophy seems to have been 
directed mainly against English 
as distinguish^ from Scottish 
thinkers; see ‘'Werke/ v61. xv. 
p. 501 ; “Of English philosophy 
there can no' more be any 
mention.” 
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a^d, by doing so, to bring home to the common under- 
standing a sense of the deeper meaning or ideal content 
which is embodied in them. 

During the period which covers roughly ninety years, 
from 1780 to 1870, the languages of the western 
European nations have been enriched by a long list of 
new tdrms.’^ Around these, separate philosophical schools 
have grown up which have made them their watchwords. 
These terms have not always been the outcome of abstract 
philosophical reasoning ; they have often been suggested 
by practical demands or borne in the wake of political 
and social movements. Thus the French Revolution in 
its shibboleths of liberty, equality, and fraternity has 
furnished an inexhaustible material not only for political 
agifation but also for philosophical speculation ever since. 
In the more restricted province of philosophical literature 
itself the names of Adam Smith, Bentham, and Mill in 
this country, of Comte in France, of Kant and his suc- 
cessors in Germany, are connected with well-known words 
ahcT phrases, each of which has enriched common language 
and made whole regions of thought accessible to the 
genefal understanding which were unknown or unex- 
plored before. “ Free trade ” and the “ wealth of nations,” 
the “ greatest happiness of the greatest number,” the 
“ categorical imperative,” “ intellectual intuition,” “ posi- 
tivism,” the “ world as wiU and intellect,” the “ ob- 


^ The ‘ Critique of Pure Reason ’ 
appeared in 1781 and gave to the 
world the larger pprtion of the 
vocabi^lary of the Kantian system, 
which has played such a great part 
in subsequent German, English, 
and French philosophy. About the 


year 1^,70 I believe the larger part 
of the Vocabulary of evolution had 
been formulated. Probably no 
philosophical treatise of any im- 
portance could now be written 
without making free use of these 
two vocabularies. 



4 . 

Creative 
and critical 

eras. 
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jective mind,” and the “ absolute ” are only a few 
examples of the many now familiar words which have 
been introduced by philosophical thinkers into our every- 
day speech. Among the latest creations of the philo- 
sophical genius we may count the terms “ unconsciotis ” 
and “ unknowable,” and more than all “ natural selection,” 
the “ survival of the fittest,” and many other * terms 
which are peculiar to the doctrine of “ Evolution.” 

The representatives of the creative era of philosophical 
thought which terminated with the second third of the 
nineteenth century have been succeeded by a large class 
of thinkers whose principal task seems to ^be not so 
much to put forward new ideeis and brilliant generalis- 
ations as to survey critically and impartially the inherit- 
ance of the past, to put into order the abundant supply 
of new words and terms which it contains, to reduce 
each to its legitimate meaning, defining the limits of its 
usage, and by so doing to promote that unity of thought 
and harmony of expression of which the loss was fre- 
quently threatened by the extreme emphasis, not to say 
the vehemence, with which many of those new ideas were 
put forth at the moments of their birth. A forlsmost- 
representative of this later form of philosophical thought 
is Hermann Lotze,^ who, in a manner following Herbart 


^ As I shall, for various reaaozis* 
which will become evident in the 
sequel, refer to Lutze^s philosophy 
as a kind of central point of refer- 
ence for the movement of philosophi- 
cal thought during the centuiy, 1 
give here a list of his more import- 
ant works. Lotze was bom in 
1817 and died in 1881. His 
activity as a teacher is connected 


with the University of Qottingen, 
and his name will always be 
associated with some of the 
most illustrious professors at that 
University. See, inter alia, Mr 
Haldane’s Address, ^^Universities 
and National Life” ^1910), «p. 24, 
Ac. 

* Metaphjrsik' (18411 

‘ Allgemeine Patnblogie und 
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and inspired by Leibniz, seems to me to have impressed 
upon many of the prominent thinkers in Germany, Eng- 
land, and France of ?o-day the tone of their thought, 
and suggested the attitude they have taken up to the 
great philosophical problems. 

From the foregoing it might appear as if the process of 
philosophical thought were similar to that wh^h I have 
had occasion to point to in many passages in the earlier 
volumes of this work. I there showed how variotus 


terms handed down from earlier ages with a vague and 
undefined meaning have been raised to the rank of lead- 
ing ideas by the scientific thought of recent times. Such 
terms were, e.g., “attraction,” “repulsion,” “atom,” “mass ” 
and “ motion,” “ energy,” “ form,” “ development,” &c. 
By'being clearly defined — i.e., by having a fixed meaning 
attached to them — they have become centres around 
which the scientific thought of the century has gathered, 
and which have guided us in that survey which this 
History has undertaken. 

* Hi wouM appear as if. an analogous process might guide 
us in our survey of the philosophical thought of the 


9 

Therapie als luechaniache 
Naturwisaenschaften ’ (1842), 
‘Logik’ (1843). 

Articles — ** Leben,’' “ Lebens- 
straft,** ‘ ‘ Instinkt, ’’ ‘ ‘ Seele 
und Seelenleben,” in Wagner’s 
‘ Handwbrterbuch der PJxysi- 
ologie ’ (1848-46). 

‘ Ueber den Begriff der Schon- 
heit * (1845),^ and * Ueber 

Bedingnngen der Kunstschon- 

heit’CiW)- • 

^AUgemeine JPhysiolngie des 
KorperHchen Ijebefts- (1861:). 
* Medicinisohe Psyehologie oder 
. Pbysiologie der^ Seele ^ (1852). 


‘ Microcosmus,’ 3 vols. (1856-64). 

‘ Streitsohriften ’ (1857)* 

* Qeschichte der Aesthetik in 
Deutschland ’ (1868). 

‘ System der Philosophie’ (2 vols. 
^Logik,’ * Metapliysik,* 1874- 
» 79). 

The dictated Notes of his. Lec- 
tures were published after his 
death in eight parts, and his 
* Kleltxere Sohriften * have been 
collected in four volumes aind 
edited by Peipers (1886,-01). 
English translations have appeal^ 
of the ‘ Microcosmus,* the * System,’ 
and the * Dictate.* 
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Obntrast 

betiweeni 

phiioeophi 

ealland 

scientific’ 

thought. 


century,^ enabling us to bring some order into the . 
tangled maze of speculative writing and to consAruct a 
road through the labyrinth of ‘philosophical opiniona 
The sequel will show'that, to a large extent, I shall avail 
myself of this method. For the moment I wish to dwell 
on this point with the object of giving to my readers a 
preliminary idea of the difference between philosophical 
and scientific thought. The full appreciation of this 
difference can, of course, only be reached* during the 
course of the second portion of this History itself. 

Science for long ages has lived, as much as philosophy 
still lives, under the control, not to say the tyranny, of 
language and of words.^ It is well known that science 
for a long time formed merely a branch of philosophy, . 


^ In fact, such a process has beeu 
suggested by a well-known author- 
ity : “a history of the language 
... in which the introduction 
of every new word should be noted 
... in which such words as have be- 
come obsolete should be followed 
down to their final extinction, in 
which all the most remarkable 
words should be traced through their 
successive phases of meaning, and 
in which, moreover, the causes and 
occasions of these changes should 
be explained, — such a work would 
not only abound in entertainment, 
but would throw more light on the 
development of the human mind 
than all the brain - spun systems 
of metaphysics that ever were 
written ” (Archdeacon Hare,^ 
quoted by Trench, ‘English Past 
and Present,’ p. 2). “When the 
function of language in producing 
and maintaining community of 
knowledge among men is once con- 
sidered, its philosophical import is 
seen to be of the most profound 
and far - reaching character ; and 
Reid with his ‘ common-sense ' is to 


be blamed only for allowing the 
more important use of the word 
‘common’ to be overshadowed by 
its other implication of ‘ ordinary ’ 
(as having relation to everyday 
experience and practice). In 
making what reference he did to 
language, he shadowed forth a 
surer method of ^ philosophical 
analysis than Kant, with all his 
more laboured art, was able to 
devise. ” See G. Groom Robertson, 
in ‘ Mind,’ O.S., vol. xi. p 270 ; 
also ‘ Philosophical Remains,’ p.*421. 

2 It was one of the idols which 
Bacon desired to destroy under the 
title of Idols of the Market-place ” : 
“ For it is by discourse that men 
associate ; and words are imposed 
according to the apprehension of 
the vulgar. And therefore the ill 
and unfit choice of words wonder- 
fully obstructs the understanding. 

. . . Words plainly force and over- 
rule the understanding and throw 
all into confusion, and le^ men 
away into numberless empty contro- 
versies and idle fancies’’ (‘Novum 
Organum,’ booki. , Aphorism xliii.) 
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and that only latterly has it established its independent 
positien under the terms “ Natural Philosophy ” and 
“ Natural Science. ” 'this process of emancipation haa 
been carried out mainly through those clear and concise 
definitions referred to above. They have enabled it to 
abandon purely verbal discussions for actual description 
of facts. Now it will be interesting to note, that the 
manner in which these definitions have been gained, the 
method of this clearing up, are not in general or 
to a large extent available in that domain of thought 
which ^still retains the name of philosophy proper. In 
order to rise, as science has effectually done, from merely 
verbal discussions to the consideration of realities — i.e., 
to emancipate itself from the tyranny of words — philo- 
sophy proper will have to look out for a different method 
from that which is peculiar to science. Whenever the 
latter method is applicable we may say that science has 
established itself, and wrenched a n^w province from the 
common parent-land of philosophy. 

* IttoreovCr, the method by which the different sciences 
have succeeded in defining the ideas with which they 
deal ftiust have become abundantly clear in; the course of 
our historical exposition. Scientific thought has always 
progressed' by looking outside for definite things or pro- 
cesses in and through which the abstract terms it makes 
use of are exemplified in tjie external world — i.e., in 
Nature. Wherever any doubt, vagueness, or ambiguity 
has shown itself; it has been dispelled by resorting 
to observations, of special instances, by multiplying 
these, and thus attaining to generality, by experiments 
through which complicated cases have been analysed 
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into simpler elemental processes, by dealing with samples 
or examples where the existing material was huge and 
overwhelming, and by many similar devices. The 
student of science has, in the course of the last hundred 
years, learnt to apply these devices in numberless ways, 
and to combine them with an astounding and ever-growing 
ingenuity and resourcefulness which is the wonder of the 
age. The scientific student has learnt to go from words 
to things, from books to nature, and nature herself has 
revealed to him her phenomena in ever-increasing wealth 
and abundance. If nowadays any of the many prob- 
lems of science have to be attacked, tlie foremost precept 
will be: 'drcumapice, look around you. The road of scien- 
tific inquiry is the way that leads outside. 

6. But starting, as we did, with language — i.e., with 

Seen es- o 

neeiaiiy in words and terms — we very soon find that language con- 
tains a vast number of expressions for which no outer 
image can be readily found. Such words refer to what 
are generally called abstract ideas or ideas par excdlend. 
If we try to define them — i.e., to assign to them a*def- 
inite meaning — we have, in many cases, not to look out- 
side but to resort to contemplation, to retire infb. the 
solitude of thought, to shut out as much as possible the 
disturbing influence of things around us, and to concen- 
trate our attention as much as ever we can upon the 
images which arise within ms. We have to look within, 
not outside, if we wish to find and fix the exact mean- 
ing of the words we employ. 

This difference which exhito between 4116 words in our 

' ♦ 

common speech has been- noted by all- >p^^ 
writers and urged with more or less. To 
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mentioji only one or two instances, I refer first to the 
treatnflent of the suhj^t in the writings of Locke, with 
whom one of the principal lines of modern philosophical 
thought originated. 

But I prefer, for the sake of general interest, to quote 
what Edmund Burke says at the close of his ‘ Enquiry 
into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful,’ 
which was published in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The - fifth part of this treatise deals with 
Words, and in the fourth section, “ On- the Effect of 
Words*’ he says : “ If words have all their possible 
extent of power, three effects arise in the mind of the 
hearer. The first is, the sound ; the second, the picture, 
or representation of the thing signified by the sound; 
the third is, the affection of the soul produced by one or 
by both of the foregoing. Compounded abstract words 
of which we have been speaking (honour, justice, liberty, 
and the like) produce the first and the last of these, 
effects, but not the seconid. Simple abstracts are useful 

• f 0 

to signify some one simple idea without much adverting 
to others which may chance to attend it, as blue, green, 
hotj ?old, and the like; these are capable of affecting 
all three of the purposes of words; as the aggregate 
words, man, castle, horse, djc., are in a yet Mgher 
degree.” 

In recent years, when the study of philosophy has 
again brought into the foreground the problem of; lan« 
guage. Prof. Stout has fully discussed this passa^ of 
Burke, and in connection vftth it reviewed thb opinions 
of other eminent think(Brs.V ; 

1 0 , j*, stout, ‘ AnSlydo Psychology,' 1902, vol. i. p. 80.- ' ‘ 
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For my present purpose it is sufficient to say that, 
starting with language and words, two roads are open for 
our reflection — U., for finding their underlying meaning : 
the one leads Cutside, the other inside ; the precept of 
the first was, as we have seen, circumspice, look around 
you ; the precept of the other is introspice, look inside 

7 . you. Broadly speaking, the former is the precept of 
science, the principle of scientific thought and progress ; 

lindthatof « , .1 1 • • 1 j! 

philosophy, tlje latter is tjie precept of philosophy, the principle ot 
philosophical thought and insight. 

This distinction between the two ways, which are 
those of scientific thought on the one side and of philo- 
sophical thought on the other, also helps us to realise the 
great difficulty which besets all philosophical reasoning. 
The way outside leads us into the world of the many things 
that exist not only for ourselves but also for our fellow- 
men whom we address. The scientific thinker, in appeal- 
ing to the things and phenomena of nature, can invite 
the student or the reader to follow him into the observ- 
atory, the laboratory, the museum, the diss^ting-rborn, 
or the world of nature herself, there to seek and find the 
same things as he describes, to repeat the obser\%tion8 
which he has made, or to go through the experiments 
which he has instituted. Even the mathematical formula 
furnishes the same starting-point for him who first wrote 
it down as for him who follows. Thus the scientific 
thinker appeals to something that under certain conditions 
is accessible to others, being the common object of thought 
and investigation. ■ . 

8. It will at once be seen that this is not the case if we 

Bficternal 

object com- tum our thoughts inside, if we have to look to the mean- 
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ing of words and pthraSes not outside but within our own m m 
minds.* To each of us his own mind is only accessible 
to himself. For eVery one the object of internal reflec- 
tion and observation is different. If the philosophical 
thinker addresses his hearers or his readers in terms of 
language, he invites them to do what he has done — i.e., he 
desires that each of them, for himself alone, should retire 
into the depths of his own consciousness, into his own 
inner world. He expects that they will there find some- 
thing analogous to that which he has seen and found 
within Jiimself. But the objects are not identical, and 
that they are, in a greater or smaller degree, similar, 
rests upon an assumption which practice has taught us to 
make and which experience has shown to be justified and 
useful. Nevertheless the many misunderstandings, the 
endless controversies, the wearisome discussions which fill 
philosophical books, show sufficiently that this assumption 
is only very partially correct. 

If the fact that the object of philosophical inquiry, 
vi*z.,*the inner world, is not the same for all of us, explains 
one of the great difficulties of philosophical thought, 
anotlf^r feature which establishes an important difference 
between scientific and philosophical reasoning will at 
once be seen to give to the former an enormous advan- 
tage over the latter. This difference can be defined by 9. 

^ , , Outer world 

saying that the outer world e«ists in space, whereas the 
inner world presents only succession in time; We have *“ *''“®- 
learnt to apply to things in space the methods of 
measurement, of exact definition, and of subsequent 
calculation. The history of scientific thought has shown 
that science has progressed in the same degree as the 
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observation of things has taken the place of discuasion 
of words, and further, as these things have been looted 
in space, geometrically defined and subjected to mathe* 
raatical calculation. As the conceptions of space, of 
location, and of definition in space are at the bottom of 
all processes of measurement, it is at once clear that 
philosophical thought is deprived of the benefit of 
that great instrumwait by which seientific thought has 
progressed. 

But, though it can in general be admitted that the 
difference between the outer world and the inner^ae well 
as the arrangement in space, of the former, points to the 
radical difference which must exist between tlie study of 
nature and the study of mind, and that the foimer is 
placed in a much more advantageous position than 'the 
latter, — it would be a mistake to rest satisfied with this 
distinction, or to attach to it more importance than 
belongs to a merely preliminary statement or a first 
approximation. The outer and the inner worlds are not 
separated by a rigid line of demarcation ; the' one fio>YS 
into the other, and there exists a large borderland which 
belongs tb both in common and neither to the onft jior 
the other exclusively. This is evident from the nature 
and structure of langu^e itself ; for this not only em- 
ploys in close conjunction wordd the meaning of which 
is tc[ be found in opposita directions, but also contains 
a great number of terms of which it would" be difficult 
to say to which of the two great realms they apply, or 
that have a double meaning, b^ng promiscuously and 
alternately used to denote the^ one , or thb other. * This 
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was already expressed in the above-quoted passage of 
Barker who divided wbrds not into two but into three 
classes. Language thifs forms a common ground where lo. 

. . ' « / V - Distinction, 

our images or conceptions of the outer ana the inner meet 
and have mutually; to be accommodated to each other. 

There is another common meeting-ground between the 
outer and the inner worlds, and 'that is to be found in 
our bodily sensations. Many of these, though by no 
means all, have as it were two sides, and can be referred 
to either as things outside of us or as perceptions of 
ourselves. Such is notably the case with the sensations 
of colour or other visual and tactile sensations. ' Our 
bodies are for each of us just as much the meeting- 
ground of the outer and the inner world as are the 
language and the words we make use of. 

I might in fact have introduced my readers to the n. 
great difference which exists between the outer and the la'^^Re 

or bodily 

inner worlds of thought just as easily by starting with a 
psychological analysis of our bodily sensations, of that 
physical eifvelope which encloses the inner and shuts out 
the outer world. This is usually done in treatises on. 
psyclfclogy. The reason why I have preferred to start 
with language is mainly this, that I am writing a history 
of thought, and that the great body of human thought is ' 
to be found in the written literatures of .the different 
nations. The othet means which we possess'sfor express- 
ing our thoughts, such as the various processes employed 
in the fine arts or in music, cany as we may have occasion 
to see later on, only be introduced into a history of 
tbou^t to thb extent ^hat we «are able to fipd an 
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analogue in words for that which they attempt to express 

by other signs or symbols.^ ^ 

But, whether we start with language or with our 
bodily sensations — which according to now generally 
accepted view furnish all the material of our thoughts, — 
it is clear that two roads present themselves, by follow- 
ing which we may hope to bring some order into our 
diseusgions: these are the way outside into what we call 
nature in the largest sense of the word, and the way 
inside into what common language calls the mind. And 
acco^ii^gly 'we can distinguish two great curi^nts of 
thought "^irhich govern all modern science and philosophy : 
the course of scientific thought with which we have 
become acquainted in the first part of this history, and 
the way of philosophical thought which will form the 
subject of the second part. The fact, however, that 
neither an analysis 'fof our sensations nor language itself 
is able to draw a definite line of demarcation has given 
rise to hopes on both sides that, starting on either 
course, both regions, the outer and the inner, can he 
ultimately reached and understood. We have seen, 
notably in the eleventh chapter of the first part oP this ■ 
work, how scientific thought has, within the last fifty 
years, made great advances into the region of the inner, 
mental, phenomena; how special devices have been in- 
troduced by which these phenomena can be subjected to 
the same exact scrutiny whic^,Jjas proved itb successful 


^ A recent Italian philosopher, 
Sijpor Benedetto Croce, has made 
this view the foundation of his 
treatise on ‘^thetics,’ which he 
considers to be ** Science of Ex- 
pression and General Linguistic.” 


According to this view language is 
an art, and the arts are special 
forms of general language^ l^e 
Croce, * Esth^tique/ French 
translation by H. Bigot (1904). 
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•in the abstract and the applied sciences of nature, and 
which ftven make it possible to employ those methods 
of measurement and calculation by which not only have ' 
natural phenomena and processes been more clearly 
described," but many have been discovered which other- 
wise would have remained for ever unknown. We 
there saw ho'J'ir these attempts, which I comprised under 
the title of the "psycho-physical view of nature,” have 12. 
caused the elaboration of two theories which, like all physical 
fruitful theories, have been domiciled in scientific liter- 
ature b^ novel terms that have become w^idely pulStent, 
and are being largely used with a more or les&scle^r 
understanding of their meaning. The first of these is tW., 
theory of “ psycho-physical parallelism,” which — to put it 
briefly — maintains that every inner, psychical, pheno- 
menon or process is accompanied by some outer physical 
phenomenon or process in the humatf ‘body, and that the 
former can, to a great extent, be studied and understood 
through the latter, which is its counterpart ; and this by 
the same methods as those by wlfeh other physical phe- 
nomena have been attacked. It is admitted that these, 
phenolhena are extremely intricate, not to say puzzling 
and mysterious ; but, it is said, not more so than those 
exhibited in every other region of nature. A second 
term which characterises and popularises this view is the 
term “ epi-phenomenon.” ^ It has been introduced to 
give expression to the conception, that there really exist 
only physical or bodily pnenomena and processes, that 
what we call the inner states only intermittently and 
transiently accompany .the-; physical processes which 

* In derman^ Begleiter^c^einung, — a less illogical term. 

VOL. m. . ‘ * B ' 
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correspond to them, and which form the only real basis- 
by which definite location in tMe and space aUd' con- 
tinuity of existence are' secured. 

In the sequel we shall've that a|)OU| sixty y^rs 
before the psycho-physical methods Were invented an 
opposite view had been introduced into Grerman philo- 
sophy mainly through the influence of Kant. Admitting 
, the correctness of the position taken up by Locke and 
his followers, viz., that all the material for our thinking 
is furnished by the senses, he nevertheless pointed out, 
following a suggestion forcibly put by Leibniz,^ that in 
additio'n to the material supplied by the senses there 
must be the mind or intellect itself, whicL forms the , 
centre and point of reference and effects the synthesis of . 

18. all this material. The emphasis with which he ui^ed this 
Ma>ii»mthe latter point suggested to his followers the possibility that 
to this. it might be quite as legitimate and perhaps more pro- 

mising to start from the centre than it would be to 
study and analyse the peripheral world of sensations 
themselves. The ' latter had been undertaki^n with con- 
siderable success by the contemporary school of philo- 
sophers in this country. To place oneself at <Aice at 
the centre and point of reference of all our thinking, and 
to work from this outward, seemed a promising and 
novel way of proceeding. It Wan supported and greatly 
favoured by the circumstance that, about the same time, 
German literature, poefiry, and art had taken an unex- 
pected and unexampl«i development through which an 
ideal force was launched into the world which had the 
greatest practical influence not only in liteflature but 
also in education, l^islation, and the political life of the 
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.nation. It does not seenii unnatuMd that a movement 
so sudden and ral>id« wl>ich resulted iu such momentous 
changes and even formed aai important factor in ithe 
great anti-NjpoJ^onic revolution of Eiu’ope/ should find 
its counterpart in an idealistic school of philosophy 
which started in a lordly manner from the inner world 
of thought and the supposed data of consciousness, and 
looked down with a certain amount of contempt upon 
the opposite school of philosophy which dealt more 
exclusively with the problems of wealth, indi:ffitry,^nd 
the interests of the masses. 

The history of this movement, which may be'CaJwd w. 

^ *1' Botb 

the idealistic movement of thought, and which will 

. occupy us more in detail in the course of this work, has 

‘ shown, quite as much as the history of the later or 

psycho-physical movement, that any exclusive method 

soon exhausts its resources. In trying to find the way* 

outside into nature and life it very soon arrived at 

an impassable limit, just as I have had occasion to 

shcfw’that ifhe psycho-physical methods by themselves 

lead to an impassable limit beyond which lies the inner 

experiftice or introspective view which alone reveals to 

us the specific nature of our mind. . 

Both methods, the one thst works from inside, out w. 
and the other that works from outside in, have been oft^gw^ent 
great value. Perhaps, one of the most impoytant gains has 
been the conviction to which both lines of. reading have 

led, that beyond the region fcom which each started separ*- 

^ . 

^ Thejiistoy of liis m6tement woi:k Wtoh it seems 

)iaa been s^lten’^lfl -ia iuft«ter|y. me, in ooneequenceon^ tttlw bae 

maiin^r by the late Sir J. R. uot gained that popularity ib thia 

in hit ‘ L&a and Timea of 8bTO,*»a* countay which it richly deee]|^ea. 
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ately, there lies another region equally important though* 
not equally accessible by one and t|ie same approacB. It is 
alsd interesting to see that both roads have met in that 
common region to which I referred above, ^nd in which 
language forms the central and dominating feature. The 
same spirit which lives in the philosophical systems of 
the great idealistic movement in Germany, and which 
went hand in hand with the revival of German literature, 
lived also in the minds of the founders of that great 
movement to which we owe the sciences of philology, 
comparative and classical, of jurisprudence, of, biblical 
theology, of history in its many branches. Many of 
these were indeed pupils of Kant or his successors, 

, and notably the last and greatest exponent of this line 
of thoiight, Hegel, can count among his followers a 
great array of names of the leaders in the various 
branches of historical research. On the other side, the 
school which calls itself pre - eminently scientific, and 
which is represented in Germany and France by the 
psycho-physical, in England by the evolutionist schools 
of thought, has found it not only necessary to study 
^ 16. the phenomena of mind in their physical and fihysio- 
logical foundations, but also to attack and explore that 
Tiew. region in which the human mind has become, as it were, 
W external and tangible thing, viz,, human society 
with its primitive or morfe advanced institutions. It is 
needless to' say that here again language presents itself 
as the central creation. In and through it — in the 
spoken -and still more in the written word,- — as also 
through the creations of the fine and useful arts and of 
music, external material an^ lifeless things have become 
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the bearers of ideas'; while, oxk the other side, ideas, the 
work hf the mind, ha^e become, as it were, externalised 
and deposited for all time in tangible objects. What 
was once t|j^ creation and the hidden property of only 
one or of the few has, through this process of external- 
isation, become the common possession of the many, in 
whom, through it, a new life has been awakened which 
does not end within the narrow limits of our corporeal 
existence, but is itself capable of continuous growth and 
development. 

Considering, then, the extreme difficulty whicffiexists 
if we try, by the methods of introspection, to get hold 
of our inner life, it is no wonder that the study of 
mental phenomena should more and more take the 
direction of a study of their external manifestation in 
the institutions of society in its primitive and more 
advanced forms, of languages living and dead, of art, 
religion, science, and industry ; further, that this study, 
after having for a long time lingered over the more 
deVefoped forms, should latterly have been directed more 
especially to the origins, the supposed primitive or 
elemental forms out of which the more advanced institu- 
tions and more finished productions have historically 
developed. This characteristic tendency of nineteenth it 

A character* 

century thought was not only favoured by the extreme deno^of 
difficulty of all purely introspective or subjective attempts, JhOTght 
ffiit q^uite as much by a kind of reaction against the 
sceptical attitude which fo\ind an extreme expression in 
the writings of David Hume. He had himself pointed 
out the path, when, after a^priving at a deadlock in his 
purely logical and psycholbgical writings, he gradually 
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led the way, through his ethical ^d politi^^^ essays, to' 
the study of histoiyCV . ' , 

We have met with g siniilar t^jndeney towards 
historical treatme^ and - the ^ 6r^hS in that 

great region of ^ientific thougli4:,^oiMp^sed^ 

moZ^ Biology : the scienee of m "After the futility bf 

of'ofe’ attempts to grasp the essence of life itself by g direct 
analysis ha^ become apparent, the more extensive descrip- 
tion and observation of living things themselves, of their 
forms, fclieit habits; and their environment, infused new 
hope into the sciences of nature ; and, latterly, all these 
studies have converged in the directipn of ,the study of 
ori^s,® whether these be found in the embryological 
beginnings of individual life (ontogenesis), or in the 
historical beginnings of genera and species (phylogenesis). 
Instead of trying to grasp the meaning of life through 
philosophical definitions, natural science has taken the 
more promising course of studying life in the great world 
of living things and their properties. Similarly the study 
of mind, after having met with much discouragement 
from the side of philosophical sceptics, as well as through 
the endless controversies peculiar to the introspective 
schools, has latterly gained new; ho^ by tpming to the 
external manifestations of mental^ Ufe in the phenomena 
of society, itaigion; iangu 

Kfe^ which had ^dually evaporated^'^ >he hands of 


^ 8^ 0 upra, i^ol k p; 4f , and the 
there quotfM from Iieslle 
Stephen's ^ Bnglish Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century,' 

® I am Indebtedi to 
Arthur Thomson, in his Review 0 |£ 
the first part of this History (see 


{ jfilbbiH Journehf vol. iii. p, ggs), 
for ^Wie remark that it is not so 
much a study of ^esis and origihs 
;j»^of genc^ogiei end de^dfent that 
, the Darwinian view has introduci^ 
into biology* 
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• the p8yeho-|>hj^8icist pr been reduced to a incre semblance, 
to a discontinuous epi-phenomenon, asserted itself in full 
force when phil<;;»bpP&if^ looked \.arou^ at the great 

structmres hu^ff hisliery and c at the 

fabric of . language, |^e ipatifcntions of society, the monu-r, 
ments of Uterajtitire^ iarti, a^ industry. 'Compared with 
the amount of ekt^^al matter and energy wtiich ^^ature 
even only on this spiall globe of ours works with, the 
actual material and > energy, the substances pni|dp^®d» 
all the literatures, the monuments of art, the fCp^pOSi- 
tions o^ music, or Cven the products of indu8try|.are 
infinitesimal, a vanishing quantity; yet they are the 
greatest reality that surrounds us, being of more import- 
ance to us than all the* rest of the world put together. 
How has this small assemblage of matter and ehe^y, 
which is the bearer and preserver, the repository pf all 
mental life and interest, acquired that additional reality ? 
This is the philosophical question which a study of history 
forces upon us. 

^ A 

“ Ob, the little more, and bow much it is, 

And the little less, and what worlds away ! ” 

It is this little more, or less that makes all the <kffer- 
ence. It gives to the small piece of canyaS thednoredslng 
value which all the bales of canvas^^^ the w:prld :dd hjot 
equal ; it glyiaa;to the small block of m6mble,hpW^n^ 
the quarries of Pehtelicon or Carrara, an importance as 
a unique object bf ’art;, jt gives to the slab of stone, or 
the sheet 0 ^ , paper, ysipeless ip thehiS poi^itidn 

of prmeleBa. hkmunml^ t^^the sebro^^ meap- ^ 

ing which could not otherwise be exprc!^^^^ diS*; 
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tinguishes between the pile of bricks and mortar and the 
heap of rubbish into which any earthquake might bonvert 
it, and which would not be worthH^emoving were it not 
{or the fragments of the destroyed edifice which it con- 
tains. Wliat was it that converted the Rosetta Stone, 
through the discovery of Thomas Young, from a simple 
piece of building material into the corner-stone of the 
great edifice of the science of Hieroglyphics ? Surely 
something has been added to all these small and insig- 
nificant objects to raise them to the position of interest, 
not to say veneration, which they occupy in our estimate. 
We feel that they have got a reality which they did not 
possess in themselves ; they have, in some mysterious 
manner, become the repository of human thought, of the ■ 
very essence of the human mind ! Is it not important 
to ask the question : Whence came this added reality 
and what is its nature? 

We come thus upon another definition of the object 
and aim of philosophy as distinguished from science. 
This definition is suggested by the twofold’ meaning of 
the words “ real ” and “ reality.” It furnishes one, and 
perhaps the most remarkable, instance of the Ifwofold 
aspect which many words of language present to us. It 
is evident that, to find the meaning of the word “ real,” 
we have to look not only outside but likewise inside our 
own selves. No external examination, by all the methods 
of science, would reveal to us anything but the most 
unimportant side or portion of the reality which belongs 
to any of the objects just referred to* Hn order to get 
hold of the much more important side of this ’teality, we 
have to resort to a variety of mental processes, of inner 
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.contemplation, for yhich science gives us little or no help. 

To de’fifte and demdustrate, so as to produce general con- 
viction, is to a Jarge Extent quite impossible. To gain 
understanding here is a task which each thinking and 
contemplating mind is bound to perform for itself alone. 

An awakening to the consciousness that there are two 
realities in and around us which language and common- 
sense unconsciously recognise, but continually inter- 
mingle, marks probably the first important stage in the 
history of philosophy, and accordingly we find already 
with the great philosophers of Greece, notably with Plato, so. 

* ■ Twofold 

due recognition of this twofold aspect of the real, and a aspect oi 

■ 0 , , ^ : theBealflrst 

continued striving to find an appropriate expression for it. 

We owe to Plato the greater part of the terms by 
which this central problem of philosophy is put before 
us in the writings of ancient and modern thinkers. He 
created at least one half of the vocabulary of mental 
philosophy ; he first put prominently forward and ex- , 
pressed in words the conception that there is a world of 
ide&s "which* has a definite existence not only in but 
above and outside of the world of material things. In 
speakiffg of that which is real or exists (ro ov) he puts 
forward the notion of that which is really (not only 
apparently) real (to ovtwo ov), and likewise the comple- 
mentary notion that, besides the real, there exists some- 
thing which is not real (ro jtf»j ov), and which, by its 
admixture with the truly real, deprives the latter of a 
portion of its true or pure reality, reducing it to an 
appearance or semblaiice. He also tries to ainswer the 
question : What is the nature or essence of the truly 
real ? All these reflections, put forward in the Platonic 
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dialogues in endless variety and illustrated Irom ^any- 
sides, embodying - many ideas " contained in the fi^riUdngs 
of his predecessors or suggested by the conversations 
of Socrates* have formed the tea^lj fop the discussions 
of more than ohe half of the great thinkers of ancient 
and modem timea Attempts have ipdeed been made, 
ever since the time of ;I>escartes and . Bacon, to escape 
from the influence of Plate’s idealism j the -fact, however, 
that hardly any philosopher who has atteioked the highest 
problems, of philoscphy has succeeded in liberating himself 
from the nse of Plato's terminology, or consequently from 
the; influence of his ideas, proves to us how important 
a part the great problein of the twofold aspect of reality 
plays in all our most serious reflections. Of modern* 
languages the German has certainly assimilated more than 
any other the wealth of expressions which Greek philo- 
sophers, notably Plato and Aristotle, have bequeathed to 
posterity. Other languages, especially the English, have 
only tardily followed; but during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, when the British mind turned* again 
tO; .those deeper problems which, after the original and 
Belated treatment contained in ,tlm : writings of*Bishop 
Berkeley, had been pushed aside and neglected, the 
necessity was felt to enrich the , English; language by a 
variety of terms, most of which are dibBC^'’; oT , indirectly 
imported from ancient philosophy^ PT through 

their German equivalente. sugg^tM fe^^ ^peoi- 

trf Pl»td’ir maohj^s ^axmiatioiM (1804.28), in 
^ by some of, tho , France Victer Couain’s Tranalationa 

think|r« in the three coun» (1^822-40)t end in England Jowett’a 
tnes dttrfng the^rimeteeiith Trenelatione ; 0571 , Ac.) Nor 

^ dcpe mneh tG |>r^mote^edJbm^^^ it to note that 

Thus we hava in Germany Behleierf oiie ■ of 
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'ally interesting to spe how in the writings of one of the 
latest lepresentativpa. o6 the ideal school of philosophy in 
this country, and one who has had a very marked influence, 
we find a continual striving to find an expression for the 
twofold aspect of rep^ty and for the essence ef ^the truly 
real, similar to tWt |irhieh we meet wlt^ 
of Plato.^ Us 

The patristic 5and^ scholastic philosophies ate fttP of 
a recognition of thp twofold aspect of reality* hut 
they find a solution of the question as to this tfSfly 
real in the Christian doctrine of a higher life, Mqjdern 
philosophy started in England in the teae|xing of 
Bacon, and on the Continent in that of Descartes, 
‘with a reaction against the neglect with which medieval 
philosophy had treated the problems of this world.t 
led, though in very different ways, to the culture of 
branches of knowledge which have to do with the outer 
world — i.e.i with Nature in the largest sense qf the term. 
This interest^as weU as the fact that Plato’s writings are 
wanting in due appreciation of the importance of 4he 
exact and natural sciences, — with the sole exception of 
mathematics, — ^was probably the reason why, for a lon^ 
time, Plato’s works remained lijitle known to phiij 08 <^hi- 
oal students. 'With a deeper recognition, however jthlit 
the question /te to the truly real was not' Only of re-^ 


modern, 


started on hie 
k afcttdj of 
the^three Oountriee ^ 


ihof 


theiw ^ 

a reaction more 
with the 


Oermanj hy i* Ele- 
mental ArSifotyf 183^, 

♦I^gjsche Untersucjrii*^ |840), 
in* l^nee by ^^^awlfeileiiiy-Saint 

iihe!lt7iii#M|y of « V v ^V' 

^ »e^ WF. a i 

pearehot ihidllKea&tir.^ med.» 
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ligious but likewise of supreme philosophical interest; 
a revival of the study of Platp went hand in hand; 
Leibniz being probably one of the first of the great 
philosophers of modern times to appreciate the Platonic 
idealism. Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
the old problem which was before the mind of Plato 
received a new expression in the philosophy of Kant, 
and this expression has dominated most of the great 
systems of nineteenth century philosophy. Even the 
positive philosophy in France and the philosophy of Evol- 
ution in England which, in their great repi’esentatives, 
professed to break with the historical traditions of philo- 
sophy, as Descartes and Paeon had done before them, 
have led, through the reaction which they provoked, to a* 
profound appreciation of the form in which tliis central 


22 . 

Coiiiruunity 
between 
Kant and 


problem of philosophy presented itself to Plato and 
Kant.^ Philosophical thought in the nineteenth century 
indeed not only started from, but, as we shall see, con- 


tinually reverts to, Kant’s statement of the j^reat problem. 


^ This view of Kant’s philo.sopliy 
as belonging t^) the Platonic tradi- 
tion is strongly brought i>ut by 
Fr. Paulsen. ^‘Kant’s nietiiphy- 
sical conceptions through all their 
clianges remained essentially the 
same : they consist of an idealism 
under the directing influence of 
I^ibiiiz (and Plato).” Paulsen, 
• .Immanuel Kant,’ 4th ed., p. 8o ; 
cf. also pp. xi, 97. This view ifas 
been attacked by some of Paulsen’s 
critics. 

One of the leaders of" what is 
termed in Germany Neokantianism, 
a revival of the study of Kant’s 
Works, following upon the publica- 
tion of Kuno .Fischer’s ‘ Exposition 
of Kant’s System,’ in the 3rd and 4th 
volumes of his ‘ Hi.story of Moilern 


Philosopliy’ (1860), F. A. Laiigc, 
has fully entered upon the influence 
of Platonism upon subsequent 
ancient and modern philo.sophy, and 
has in his ‘ History of Materialism ’ 
(Engl, transl. by E. C, Thomas, in 
3 vols., 1877, 1880, 1881) denounced 
it as one of the great errors in 
philosophic thought. At the same 
time he recognises its great histori- 
cal im])ortauce and its abiding 
value from a different point of 
view, which he places in opposition 
to the methodical treatment that 
belongs to science and pliilosophy. 
Of this important distinction, which 
is independently upheld ♦by other 
thinkers besides Lange, I shall 
treat in a later chapter. 
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•It is influenced throughout by the conviction that finds 
its inob*t eloquent expression in the words which Kant 
placed at the end of his work on Ethics : “ Two things 
fill niy mind with ever new and ever growing wonder 
and reverence, the more often and continuously my 
tlioughts are occupied with them : the starry heavens 
al)ove me, and the moral law within me. Neither 
of these ought I to seek for or merely to assume, 
as if they lay outside my horizon, clothed in darkness 
and the unreachable. I see them both before me and 
connect them directly with the consciousness of my 
existence. The first begins with the place which I 
occtipy in the outer world of the senses and expands the 
•connections in which I stand into the invisibly great, 
witli worlds upon worlds and systems xxpon systems, 
moreover, into limitless ages of their periodic motion, 
its origin and duration. The second begins with my in- 
visible Self, my personality, and represents me as stand- 
ing in a world which has true Infinity, but is accessible 
mil}" to Ileason, and with which I stand not only — as is 
the case with the outer world — ^in accidental, but in a 
general*and necessary relation.” ^ 

We shall see in the sequel how the ideas contained or 
suggested in this remarkable passage, in which Kant sums 
up the final result of his teaching, have governed con- 
sciously or unconsciously the “various directions which 
philosophical thought has taken during the nineteenth 
century. We shall also see how Kant replied, in no 
uncertain mannei*, to the question which of the two 
worlds is the truly real one. 

‘ See Kant, * Kritik der praktischen Vernunft,’ 1st ed., 1788, concluaioii. 
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and the 
power of 
words. 


II. 


No better instance of the control-^ hot to say the 
tyranny — which language exerts over our thoughts can 
be found than the modern use of the word Evolution. 
In every department of literature, scientific, philosophical, 
or general, systematic or unsystematic, the word occurs 
again and again ; it seems to satisfy authors as well as 
their readers. By it they seem to have found the right 
position from which to treat or comprehend almost any 
subject, to have gained the right attitude of contempla- 
tion.^ In most cases, when the word is used* on the title- 
pages of books, in introductions, reviews, or leading, 
articles in the daily papers, it would be heedless to ask ‘ 
the question what is really meant by the term ; every- 


^ This refers mainly to English 
literature, where the term has been 
appropriated by Herbert Spencer 
Ip characterise his synthetic philo- 
sophy, and has since been generally 
used to signify development, phy- 
sical or mental, much on the 
lines indicated by Schelling and 
Hegel in Germany at an earlier 
period. Latterly the term has 
also been largely used in French 
literature in a similar sense, 
though it had been current 
there already in the eighteenth 
century. In Germany the word 
has never become current in 
philosophical literature, and re- 
mains identified with the philosophy 
of Spencer, although isolated in- 
stances of its use are already to be 
found in the writings of Herder, 
On the history and the older mean- 
ing of the word, see Huxley's 
* Science and Culture * (1888) “ In 

the former half of the eighteenth 


century the term * Evolution ’ was 
introduced into biological writings 
in order to denote the mode in 
j which some of the most eminent 
j physiologists of that time crincejived 
I that the generation of living things 
took place, in opposition to the 
hypothesis advocated in the pre- 
ceding century by Har^y, &c.” 
(p. 274), 

“Evolution, or development, is 
at present employed in biology as 
a general natne for the history of 
the steps by which any living being 
has acquired the morphological and 
the physiological characters which 
distinguish it " (p. 282). 

“The tetms ‘Development,’ 
‘-Entwickelung,’ and ‘Evolutio,’ 
are now indiscriminately used . . . 
by writers MJho would emphatically 
deny ... the sense in which 
these words were usually employed 
» by Bonnet or by Haller ” (Ibid.) 
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•body is supposed to understand it ; to every one it seems 
to sugggst a useful meaning. ' 

In the scientific portion of this history we have seen 
how the word h&s been introduced, notably through 
cosmology and geology, to denote gradual succession of 
slow developments and changes ; how it was then taken 
up by biology, and how, in these three fields of research, 
it marks a contrast to two other views, the uniformitarian 
and catastrophic views, of which the former emphasised 
the fixity, the latter, the suddenness of change in natural 
tliings and processes. From this more restricted and 
well-defined use the word has been introduced into other 
regions of science, history, and thought with less well- 
defined meanings. 

To historians and philosophers the word recommends 
itself for yet other reasons, which seem to stand in no 
immediate connection with the movements of scientific 
thought to which I just referred. 

A great change has come over the writing of history 24. 

” Thftsocla 

in the course of the nineteenth century. History, even pointer 
if it be only political history, no longer consists solely 
of a re?ord of wars, battles, invasions, and revolutions, 
nor in the biography of kings, rulers, warriors, and 
statesmen. An account of the manners and customs of 
different peoples in different ages is not relegated to 
isolated chapters, or to the meagre appendix of a political 
history.^ The idea, which was already expressed by 


^ As it was by David Hume, government, manners, finances, 
who nevertheless emphasises the arms, trade, learning), history can 
importance of these subjects* be little instructive and often will 
•‘Where a just notion is not not be intelligible’* (‘History oi 
formed of these particulars (vi/*., { England,* Appendix to chap, xlix.) 
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older historians, that the progress of culture and ciyilisa-' 
tion, that laws, art, -science, and industry and the life of 
the people form by far the most interesting side of 
history, has been realised in some of the later historical 
works which the nineteenth century has produced. We 
have now, at least, the beginnings of a history of the 
popular masses,' of their occupations, habits, and in- 
terests. The result of this has been that historians 


now deal more with the continuous, not so much with 
the discontinuous, forces of historical life ; with the pro- 
perties of the masses, ratlier than with the characters of 
individuals. One of the principal properties of masses 
is this, that they possess inertia and move slowly. Like 
the changes in Nature, their changes are gradual and’_ 
imperceptible, not sudden and catastrophic. Accordingly 
historians deal now more with those phenomena which 
are analogous to the slow-moving processes of Nature, 
and the term Evolution has come in appropriately to 
define the nature of the things and change^ which they 


^ It is needless to refer English 
readers to the constitutional histor- 
ies of Hallani, Stuhb^, and others, 
or to J. R. Green’s ‘ History of the 
English People.’ In countries like 
France and Germany, where, within 
recent times, constitutional history 
hardly existed before the French 
Revolution, the transition from poli- 
tical history to tlie social hi.st 9 ,ry 
of the peo|)le did not take place 
through the writing of constitutional 
histories ; but in the course of 
the nineteenth century important 
works, dealing with popular inter- 
ests, have appeared, such as H. 
Taine’s ‘ Origines de la France 
Contemporaine.’ In Germany Gus- 
tav Freitag in his ‘ Bilder aus der 
Deutschen Vergangenheit ’ (1859- 


62), and notably W. H. Riehl, 
‘ Naturgeschichte des Volkes ’ 
(ISo-j-dO), * Die Deutscl^^ Arbeit’ 
(1861), ‘Land und T^eute,’ and 
many other books, made a beginning 
of a history of the German people, 
and at the end of the century we 
have Karl Lamxirecht’s ‘ Deutsche 
Gcschichte,’ in twelve volumes 
(1891, A'C.), written mainly from 
an economic point of view. The 
real historians of the people are, 
however, the great novelists, and 
it is interesting to note that the 
modern social and historical novel 
made its ffrst appearance simul- 
taneously with the rise 8f modern 
historiography, and this in all the 
three countries alike. 
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are attempting to record. They deal, not so much with 
persons •and events, as j^ith the gradji^^ development of 
constitutions, the growth of nationalities and societies, — 
in fact, with the life and interests of the masses. 

The history of thought seems similarly to lend itself 
very i^eadily to such treatment. It is easy to fix upon 
one or several leading ideas or movements of thought, 
and to trace their slow growth and gradual diffusion 
and influence. Important historical works, comprising 
sometimes many volumes, have been written or planned 
from this point' of view. It is seldom, however, that 
we do not rise from the perusal of such works with the 
feeling that they have only taken notice of one side, and 
that there are other sides which must also be taken 
into account if we wish to arrive at a fatir judgment 
or a comprehensive view.^ 

Thus, although it is the object of this history to dwell 


^ Tlie prominent examples of 
this manner of treating the History 
of Tlioujj^ht are ^Comte’s ‘ Philo- 
sophie Positive,’ Thos. Buckle’s 
‘History of Civilisation,’ and 
HegeVs ‘ Philosophy of History. ’ 
With the^ I shall be largely occu- . 
pied in future chapters. Of smaller ; 
Works we have Guizot’s l^ectures on 
‘ History of Civili.sation in Europe * 
and ‘History of Civilisation in 
France’ (1828); Lecky’s ‘History 
of the Rise and Influence of 
Rationalism in Europe’ (1865), 

2 vols. German literature is par« 
ticularly ricli in monographs on ; 
special ideas or movements of ‘ 
thought, such as Lange’s ‘ History 
of Materialism,’ alrea^ly quoted, | 
Lasswitz’ Geschichte der Atom- ^ 
istik,’ 2 yols. (1890); Tholuck’s | 
‘ Vorgeschichte des Rationalismus ’ i 
(1853-62) ; ‘ Geschichte des Rat ion- 

^^OL. TIL 


alismus’ (1865); A. Ritsclil’s ‘Ge- 
schichte des Pietismus ’ (1880-86) ; 
A. Drews’ ‘ History of German 
Speculation since Kant,’ containing 
mainly a history of the idea of 
Personality. Of course, by far the 
most important idea or cluster of 
ideas in modern times has its 
special development and history in 
the vast theological literature deal- 
ing witli Christianity in its two 
great manifestations, ‘ Christian 
Church’ and ‘Christian Doctrine.’ 
A^this rests on a unique historical 
foundation, it will not be specially 
dealt with in the present section of 
this history. It belongs to the 
religious thought of the century. 
Only where it comes into immedi- 
ate contact with philosophical 
doctrines, as it certainly has done 
very frequently, shall I have occa- 
sion to refer to it, 

C 
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by preference on the uniting ideas which underlie the 
Thought of the nineteenth century, I feel that tt* would 
be a mistake were I to undervalue the many differences 
and contrasts which have existed within the great realm 
of thought during that whole period. 

I think it will be more helpful to iny readers if, 
when entering on a new portion of my subject, I im- 
press upon them the necessity of adopting an entirely 
different point of view from that to which they may 
have become accustomed by the perusal of the former 
volumes. ' So strongly do I feel the necessity of this, 
that I am inclined to say, that except they are prepared 
to familiarise themselves with an entirely altered set 
of interests, problems, and methods, I shall fail to gain, 
or to retain, their attention in that which follows. 

Unity or harmony of thought may be the desired 
end, it may even be a growing tendency which has 
become more and more evident ; it certainly has not 
been the prominent external feature of nineteenth cen- 
tury Thought. The historian must first take iiofe of 
the differences, the contrasts, and controversies before 
he can hope to trace the secret and underlying agree- 
ment. The former present themselves wherever we 
look, the latter is hidden — a subject rather of specu- 
lation and conjecture. 

Similarly in the line of political history, of biography, 
of the histories of literature, or of practical life, a fuller 
and correcter insight is frequently gained by emphasis- 
ing differences, be they national, personal, or local, than 
by dwelling on those features which belong to all forms 
of human life and progress alike. I desire, then, first 
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of’ all, to impress on . my readers the great difference, 
and inddhd the contrast, which has existed all through 
the century, between that great domain of Thought of 
which I treated in the former volumes, under the name 
of Scientific Thought, and that equally important, though 
perhaps not equally coherent, region wliich we now 
approach, and which I comprise under the name of 
“ I’hilosophical Thought.” 

Earlier philosophical systems of the century aimed 
at comprising under the term philosophy a well -ar- 
ranged system of all knowledge : modern science inclines 
in the opposite direction of reducing philosophy to the 
position of being merely a formal introduction to science 
-^or the most abstract outcome of scientific reasoning. 
Nevertheless, a glance at the scientific and philosophical 
literatures of Germany, France, and England forces 
upon us a strong conviction of the essential difference, 
of the contrast and antagonism in the aims and interests, 

in the style and the methods which are peculiar to 

• • ^ 

science on the one side and to philosophy on the other. 
It was once as difficult to find a way from the abstrac- 
tions of* the great idealistic systems into the broad 
expanse of natural science, as it is now to ascend from 
this to tlie leading conceptions whicli form the basis 
of our moral and social' life, the ideals of art and the 
truths of religion. Tlie consequence lias been that, a 
century ago, natural science took its own course, un- 
trammelled by the theories of philosophers, and that 
we find^ in our dhys little inclination on the part of 
practical legislators, of statesmen, and of politicians, still 
less of artists and religious ' teachers, to refer for help 
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to the doctrines of pure science. The ethics and re- 
ligion of science which the lat^/er half of the* century 
has vai’iously elaborated meet with even less recog- 
nition by practical teachers than did the “ philosophy 
of Nature ” of Schelling and of Oken a hundred years 
ago on the part of the leaders of Science. Science and 
the philosophy of Life, knowledge and wisdom, still 
live mostly far apart, or are found united only in rare 
and isolated instances. Looking, then, 'from a broad and 
general point of view at the two great branches of 
methodical thought of the past century, we may say 
that there existed two main problems. For the pliil- 
osopher who started with the liighest interests before 
his mind, the question arose, how was he to find a way 
into the broad expanse of natural phenomena ? What 
was the principle by which these phenomena could be 
grasped and studied ? And for the student of Nature, 
who started from the observation of nature herself in 
her endless variety, the question presented itself : how 
could he ascend to a conception and understanding of 
the highest principles which govern and regulate the 
mental life of man and mankind ? The first *of these 
two problems has in a measure been solved by the 
methods and principles of exact science, as I have 
explained them in the former volumes ; they are the 
scientific, exact, or matHematical methods. The second 
has occupied the greatest thinkers in the course of the 
century, but a generally accepted answer has not been 
arrived at. 

< 

We have seen that the methods of the exact sciences 
by which the exploration of nature in the largest sense 
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of the word has been, carried out have, in many in- 
stances, 'led to prohlemg for which the exact or math- 
ematical methods do not suffice. The question still 
awaits a universally approved answer : “ Where and 
how can the thinking mind grasp the whole of that 
region which we broadly define as the life of the 
mind ? " Many ways and many answers have 
suggested themselves. The history of Philosophical 
Thought is mainly concerned with tracing and explain- 
ing tliem. 

Having thus arrived at a crude definition of the task 
which the history of philosopliical Thought has to fulfil, 
the qiiestion arises how the whole subject can be con- 
veniently grouped and divided. The courses of philoso- 
phical Thought have been so numerous and intricate, 
crossing and recrossing each other so frequently, that the 


historian has no little difficidty in choosing a starting- 
point. Histories of philosophy have indeed been written 
in great number.' Tliey have generally taken up the rMo^pi'y- 


^ By far the greater part of the 
work has been done by German 
historiaiifc^ among wliorn during the 
nineteentu century tlie most prom- 
inent are — H. Ritter (‘Geschichtc 
der Philosophic, ’ 12 vols., 1836-53, 
of which several parts have been 
republished), Chr. Aug. Brandis 
(‘ Handbuch der Geschichte der 
Oriechisch-llomischen Philosophic,’ 
1835-60, and a smaller work in 2 
vols., 1862-64), J. E. Erdmann 
(‘ Versuch einer Wissenschaftl. 
Darstellung der neuer. I^hilos,,’ 
1834 - 53). After these pioneer 
works, written under the influence 
of Schleiermacher and Hegel, had 
to some extent cleared the ground, 
laid bare the sources and amassed an 
enormous amount of material, we 


come upon a second period of phil- 
osophical historiography in the more 
comprehensive and finished works 
of E. Zeller (‘Die Philosophic der 
Griechen,’ 3 vols., 1844-52, and sub- 
sequent editions much enlarged), 
Kuno Fischer (‘ CJeschichte der 
neuern Philosophie, ’ 8 vols., 1854- 
I 99), and a new work by Erdmann 
j (2 vols., 1865, and subsequent edi- 
! ti?)ns) embracing the whole history 
of Philosophy. The three last- 
mentioned works are all inspired 
by the Hegelian philosophy, from 
the stricter formuhe of which the 
authors have gradually emancipated 
themselves, most of all Zeller, who 
was much induenced by Strauss 
and, together with him, by modern 
scientific notions. After these 
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chronological point of view— dealing with the different 
systems as they have rapidly followed each other, 
especially on the Continent, casting side glances at the 
smaller developments which have issued from them. 
The classical model in this line is the ‘ History of 
Modern Philosophy,’ by Kuno Fischer. In spite of 
much that may be said against the plan and method 
adopted in this work, it remains the greatest perform- 
ance which the last fifty years have witnessed in the 
history of recent speculation, a worthy counterpart to 
Edwai’d Zeller’s equally monumental ‘ History of Greek 
Philosophy.’ 


Works, which still form funda- 
mental treatises, we come to a 
third period of philosophical his- 
toriography in Germany which is 
characterised by a freer treatment 
of the subject, inclining more in 
the direction which this history is 
following — t.c., towards a history 
of philosophic thought rather than 
of philosophic systems or individual 
thinkers. Prominent among the.se, 
so far as recent philosophy is con- 
cerned, are Falckenberg (‘ Geschicli- 
te der neuern Philosophie,* 1886, 
and many subsequent editions) and 
Vs', Windelband (‘ Geschichte der 
Philosoi)hie,’ 1893, ‘Geschichte der 
neuern Philosophie,’ 2 vols. , 1878- 
80, both in several editions). For 
purposes of reference Ueberweg’s^ 

‘ Grundriss ’ (re-edited by Heinze, 
Part iv. , 10th ed. , 1906) is invalu- 
able. In addition to these standavd 
works there exist an enormous 
number of historical treatises on 
special subjects, or written from 
special points of view ; among these 
the historical works of E. von Hart- 
mann are conspicuous. To such 
works I shall refer in the course of 
this History, but I am by no means 
acquainted with all of them. Most 
of the larger works wliich I men- 
tion confjiie themselves, so far as i 


I the nineteenth century is concerned, 
mainly to German philosophy, and 
only the very latest have begun 
to take notice also of philosophy 
in France, England, and other 
countries. Ueberweg’s ‘ Grundriss ’ 
has indeed elaborate additional sec- 
tions on modei-n philosophy in 
other than German countries. As 
they are, however, written by sep- 
arate authors T)elonging to the 
respective count-ries, tl^e ^vhole 
work does not afford a survey 
from an international point of view. 
The only comprehensive work writ- 
ten in this spirit is th^ ‘ History 
of Modern Philosophy,’ by Prof, 
Harald Hbffding (Engl, transl., 2 
vols., 1900). Like his country- 
man G. Brandes, not being identi- 
fied with any of the principal 
movements of modern literature 
or thought, he has lieen able, more 
than other writers, to do justice 
to the separate woik of different 
nationalities, taking up an inqiartial 
cosmopolitan attitude ; though Hoff- 
ding admits, that even in his later 
supplementary historical ^worka on 
“ modern problems of philosophy ” 
and “ modern thinkers ” his expo- 
sition is still defective, especially 
for French philosophy. 
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. Of the eight volumes of Kuno Pischei’'s work, six 
treat of the philosoplp^ of Kant and his successors. 
There is no doubt that many students of philosophy 
owe their first introduction to this difficult subject to 
the luminous pages of this foremost historian of modern 
philosophy. The appearance of each of the successive 
parts has marked a revival in the interest which has 
been taken, not only abroad but also in this country, in 
philosophy generally, and in the special systems which 
it dealt with in particular. If 1 do not take this work 
as a guide througlr the labyrinth of philosophical theories, 
it is not for want of appreciation of its unique contri- 
bution to the philosophical literature of the second half 
.of the nineteenth century, nor of gratitude for the in- 
sight I myself have gained through it, but because I 
am not primarily interested in expounding the different 
philosophical systems, but rather in tracing the leading 
ideas which have survived these systems themselves and 
become the common property of the philosophical mind 
at flie’present day.^ 


* Kuno Fischer’s History (latest 
eel. in 0 Jols.) may appropriately be 
termed a history of modern Ideal- 
ism ; which starts with Descartes 
and develops through Spinoza, 
Leibniz, Kant, Fichte, and Schel- 
ling to its consummation in Hegel. 
Other important movements in 
philosophy, both German and for- 
eign, are treated as side issues or 
antitheses to the idealistic move- 
ment. Of other writers full atten- 
tion is given only to Schopenhauer, 
Hegel’s philosophy is looked upon 
as the dominating philosophy of 
the century, as its underlying 
Thought ; its main characteristics 
being that it is speculative and not 
positive (Comte) ; that it is meta- 
physical and not psychological 


(Beneke) ; that it is monistic and 
i not dualistic (Gunther and Hermes}; 
that it identifies Thought and Being 
in contrast to their essential differ- 
ence (Herbart) ; that it finds the 
! truly Real in logical thought or 
I reason, not in the unreasoning Will 
(Schopenhauer) or the “ Uncon- 
s 4 ?ious ” (v. Hartmann) (see vol, 
viii., pt. 2, p. 1176 sqq.) The only 
promising further development of 
the Hegelian scheme is seen by 
i Fischer in the philosophy of Lotsce, 

I who, as I shall have occasion to 
i explain in the sequel, i.s historically 
I connected with Hegel through his 
I master, Ch, H. Weisse, and to 
whom belongs, according to Fischer, 
a position of unusual importance 
among German philosophers ; his 
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In the earlier volumes of this history it was, of 
course, not my intention to gi'v^e anything lik^ an ex- 
haustive record of scientific discoveries : I referred to 


these only in the way of illustration, or to the extent 
that they reacted upon Scientific Thought. So also in 
the present case, I shall only refer to special philo- 
sophical theories or systematic attempts as instances 
- i^ 'ahd by which these permanent ideas, have fonnd 
expression which has survived writers and systems of 
philosophy alike. As we saw that the scientific activity 
of the century resulted in the firm establishment of a 
small number of leading conceptions, so I shall now 
endeavour to show how the huge and frequently con- 
flicting philosophical literature has left behind it a small 


main thesis being defined as the 
conviction that the world is not 
only a fact, but luts also a mean- 
ing. Without this latter addition 
philosophy remains unphilosophical, 
“ standing in the midst of the 
darkness and thicket of facts, what 
Bacon termed the silva silvaruin^ 
the forest of forests.” See voL viii. 
p. 1176, &c. Prominent in Kuno 
Fischer’s History are the intimate 
relations which he establishes be- 
tween philosophical idealism and 
the classical and romantic litera- 
ture of Germany, of which he has 
a thorough knowledge and a 
unique conception, being popularly 
quite as well known through his 
writings in literary criticism as 
through his ‘ History of Philost)- 
phy.’ Among his followers and 
pupils a recognition of this inti- 
mate connection of thought with 
literature and life is still more 
conspicuous. More than any other 
German historian has Fischer re- 
fused to recognise that other 
modern countries have elaborated 
philosophies of their own. In fact. 


whenever important foreign names 
are mentioned it is only in con- 
trast to the dominating current 
of Hegelian thought, or, as for 
instance with Darwin, as special 
examples of the Hegelian idea of 
development ; besides, important 
movements, even in German phil- 
osophy, are almosVentirelyKimitted, 
as notably the great mcnement 
in religious philosophy which has 
its origin in Schleiermaclier. In 
consequence of these ^omissions 
Kuno Fischer’s History, though an 
inspiring work, is hardly a safe 
guide through the labyrinth of 
philosophical thought in Western 
Europe during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is interesting to note 
that Erdmann likewise closes his 
‘ History of Modern Philosophy * 
with an even more elaborate ap- 
preciation of Lotze’s views. In 
this respect both Fischer and Erd- 
mann form <a contrast to Zeller, 
who in his ‘ History of^ German 
Philosophy ’ (Munich, 1873) has 
only a slight and quite inadequate 
reference to Lotze. 
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body of guiding ideas which form the enduring bequest 
of ninefeenth century sj)eculation. 

In dealing with scientific Thought I had frequent 
opportunity of pointing out how, in the course of the 
century, science has become more and more international, 
whereas in the beginning of the century the three prin- 
cipal nations with which wc are dealing took up different 
and independent positions in their scientific work. A S2. 

. National 

similar observation applies to philosophical Thought, 
although in this case the change from national to inter- 
national work and co-operation has come much later and 
is less pronounced. At the end of the century the 
philosophy of tlie three countries preserves more of the 
«pecific national characteristics than does their science, 
and whilst in the beginning of our period we meet 
with a lively though somewhat casual scientific inter- 
course and exchange, the philosophy of the Continent, 
notably of Germany, sprang up and developed without 
producing for^ a long time any important influence on 
France* and England. In fact, we may say that the 
powerful mutual influence of French, English, and Ger- 
man philosophy produced in former centuries by the 
teaching of Descartes, Locke, Leibniz, and Hume, had 
given way to specific developments, chiefly in the Scot- 
tish and the German schools. If we wish to characterise 
broadly and without going intcf minute details these two 
opposite developments which sprang out of the common 
root of David Hume’s scepticism, we may say that 
Scottish philosophy cultivated the field of psychological 
research, whereas German philosophy centred in meta- 
physics : the consequence being that we owe to the 
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former almost exclusively the development whifeh psy- 
chology underwent during the fi^st half of the dfentury ; 
to the latter almost all the important constructive 
efforts in modern philosophy. These two quite in- 
dependent movements met on common ground when 
tl;iey approached, from different sides, the theories 
of logic and philosophical method. To this common 
task British psychologists were led, mainly under the 
guidance of John Stuart Mill, when they desix’ed to 
extend their methods and theories so as to deal with 
econoltnic and social phenomena : German metaphysicians 
were led to similar investigations through a criticism of 
the dialectic (or metaphysical logic) of Hegel, the leader 
in this movement being the Aristotelian scholar, Adolf 
Trendelenburg. From these two independent modes of 
approach, which met over a discussion of Hume’s and 
Kant’s criticisms, the modern theory of Knowledge 
(Erkentniss-theorie) arose. On this gi’ound British and 
German philosophy met again after a separation of more 
than half a century. 

One would have thought that the great achievements 
of the exact methods in France at the end* of the 
eighteenth century, resulting as we saw in many in- 
stances in a creation of new sciences or a complete 
remodelling of older ones, would have led on to a similar 
revolution in mental and ^noral science. Such a process 
indeed seemed to make a beginning in the school of 
De Tracy and the ‘ Idtiologues ’ ; but for reasons which 
have been explained in an earlier section of this woi'k, 
this development was stifled in its inception.^ 

^ See this History, vol, i. p. 149. 
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• French philosophical Thought, for a considerable period, 
preserved a purely ec^^ctic character, and did so even 
long after an independent and novel system of philo- 
sophy had been elaborated in its midst, which was 
destined to exert a very powerftil influence, first in 
England and later in France itself. This system, the 
philosophy of Auguste Comte, did not seek an extension 
of scientific research in the direction of psychology, which comte. 
indeed it discouraged in a very peremptory fashion ; it 
attached itself to that line of Thought which has always 
marked the strongest side of French genius ; the mathe- 
matical rather than the essentially empirical develop- 
ment of knowledge. Those three great characteristics of 
<!lerman, English, and French philosophy during the first 
half of the century, the metaphysical, the psychological, 
and the mathematical, are intimately connected with the 
state of higher culture in these three countries during 
that period. 

England had developed, ever since the time of Bacon, sr. 
the 'experimental or empirical philosophy of nature : it emririoism. 
was only natural that a similar empirical treatment of 
mental *life should suggest itself as the necessary com- 
plement of that philosophy. The brilliant achievements 
t)f French Science, building upon the mathematical 
foundations laid by Newton and Lagrange, suggested in 
the mind of Auguste Comte Ihe idea of a positive or 
exact philosophy. 

But in one point the British and the French mind as. 

^ ^ Social point 

were in harmony, and this accounts for the interest of view in 

• / France and 

which England took in Comte’s philosophy in the middle ^nsiand. 
of the century. Both countries had witnessed in the 
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course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries large 
national developments, with tlys difference : tfiat in 
England, the national development brought with it pre- 
eminently the industrial and economic problems, whicli 
only come to the fore when a more or less settled state 
of society has been reached ; whereas the national devel- 
opment of France resulted in the great cataclysm of 
the Eevolution, bringing with it the many doubts, 
theories, and constructive attempts which surround the 
question of the groundwork of state and society. Comte 
was the first to proclaim Sociology as the science of the 
nineteenth century — i.e., the problems connected with 
the life of man, not as an individual but as a member 
of a social organisation. 

This view appealed strongly to John Stuart Mill, in' 
whose mind the sociological problem, which in his fore- 
runners had been limited more or less to industrial, 
economic, and legal questions, began to acquire that 
larger meaning and greater importance ^whicli it has 
finally attained in the writings of Herbert Spencer. 

No such inducement to attempt the solution of prac- 
tical questions referring to State and Society existed in 
Germany at the end of the eighteenth century. There 
existed there no great industrial developments and no 
great national expan.sion as in England, nor did the 
Eevolution offer to Gerifian thinkers much more than 
a subject for theoretical contemplation. But, as I have 
had occasion to point out before, the dispersive nature 
of Germany’s political life and the absence of national 
unity had resulted in a greater diffusion of culture and 
in the development of the great educational systems. 
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Hotably in the establishment of the German university 
system Vhich trained tgachers and servants of the State, 
and which in the philosophical faculty had organised a 
comprehensive theoretical treatment of all problems of 
mind, life, and nature alike. It was natural that the 
problem of knowledge as such should be taken up in a 
novel and quite general manner and with direct recog- 
nition of the results of ancient and modern philosophy. 

This explains the interest and appreciation with which 
so abstract a work as Kant’s philosophy was received. 

It was purely logical, or rather metaphysical, and it 
stood in immediate connection with Aristotle, Leibniz, 
and Hume. The sociological problem was taken up in 
jGermany at a much later period ; but we must not 
forget that meanwhile an important step in the practical 
advancement of it had been made in the development of 
the system of popular as distinguished from learned 
education : a contribution to the solution of that problem 
of the nineteenth centurv which for a long time was 
wanting Ijoth in England and in France, and the far- 
reaching consequences of which are only now beginning 
to be fealised. This movement was greatly influenced 
l)y the leaders of philosophical thought themselves, by 
Lessing, Herder, Kant, Schiller, Fichte, Schleiermacher, 
and Herbart, who inspired the leaders of education and 
the founders of the many semfnaries or training schools 
for teachers in the elementary schools. 

Looking, then, at' the different national interests which s7. 

. Psychologi* 

promoted philosophical Thought in the three countries, 
we are led to a first division of this great subject which 
is given by the terms, psychological, metaphysical, and 
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positive. We can speak of a ^ psychological, a ineta-^ 
physical, and a positive mov^nent in philosophical 
Thought — that is, we can distinguish between a pre- 
eminently psychological, a metaphysical, and a positive 
or exact treatment of philosophical problems. To this we 
may add, as equally important aspects, the logical and 
the sociological ; but we must note that the three foiiner 
terms refer to the subjects, the two latter to the method 
and purpose, of philosophical reasoning. Accoi’dingly, 
I shall in the sequel treat separately of the development 
of psychology, of metaphysics, of scientific method, and 
the theory of knowledge. A later portion of this section 
will have to deal with the question, to what extent the 
social problem, which in the meantime has more and. 
more forced itself upon the attention of thinkers of every 
school, has been defined and brought nearer to a sohition. 
The social problem is in time one of the latest, as it is 
in subject one of the most complex, problems which the 
nineteenth century has taken up. In the beginning of 
the century it was still largely in the hands of entliusrasts 
and visionaries, to whom, it may be noted in passing, wc; 
owe almost all the great ideals in our higher fife, and 
from whom they x)ass into the hands of the thinker and 
the philosopher, by whom they are in turn handed over 
to the practical man, to the legislator, the statesman, 
the leader of society, industry, or labour. 

Confining ourselves, then, in the beginning, to the three 
earlier philosophical developments — the metaphysical, 
the psychological, and the positive — it is next important 
to observe that in due course they underwent certain 
changes. These changes are common to thenr all alike. 
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as they are indeed characteristic of all recent Thought 
which igf not purely sciej^tific or mathematical. As this 
points to a general feature of nineteenth century philo- 
sophy, and has led to special doctrines of great import- 
ance and widespread influence, it will be helpful to take 
note of it in advance. 

Philosophical thought has acquired the general char- 
acter I I'efer to, mainly under the influence of the 
German mind. We owe it to that organisation for 
abstract research which we find typified in the philo- 
sophical faculty at the German universities. This is the 
home and nursery of pure science in the broader sense of 
the word, denoted by the term “ Wissenschaft ” — i.e., 
science and erudition combined. 

When the leaders and founders of the German 
university system, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
undertook to start afresh higher instruction ,in all 
branches of knowledge, they found themselves face to 
face with an enormous accumulation of erudition and of 
phildso^iical doctrine. This had been brought together 
by ancient and modern thinkers, by scattered research, 
by no gifiierally recognised method, and with no common 
aim and purpose. It was the tradition, and constituted 
the iidieritance from former ages. IMore and more it 
became evident that this great accumulation of know- 
ledge, of learning, and of doctrine required to be put in 
order and to be sifted, so that truth could emerge and 
falsehood be discarded. Historical records had to be 
traced to their sources, theories had to be followed up to 
their origin or shown to be valid and consistent ; dogmas 
had to show the authority upon which they rested ; in 
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fapt, the whole edifice of knowledge, learning, and doc- 
trine, as handed down from for,pner generation?, "had to 
be put in order and newly arranged. 

The precept of Leibniz had to be carried out in its 
integrity, “ Didiei in matheraaticis ingenio, in physicis 
exp'efimentis, in legibus divinis humanisque auctoritate, 
in historicis testiinoniis nitendum esse.” ^ 

Such process of sifting or arranging, of confirming or 
discarding, existing opinions, and generally of establish- 
ing the true canons of research in dealing with historic- 
ally accumulated material, had already been sporadically 
set agoing in various branches, but notably in the 
domain of classical learning, about the time when the 
natural and exact sciences had been put upon an inder 
pendent and secure foundation by the great natural’ 
philosophers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
We have to go bade to the names of Erasmus, of Scaliger, 
of Casauboii, and of Bentley if we wish to trace tlie 
beginnings of that great volume of learning and research 
which has gradually acquired the generic name o! Pliilo- 
logical Criticism. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century fhe term 
criticism had been introduced in this country to denote 
discussions relating to subjects of fine art and literature.^ 
We find Kant in Germany introducing the term to 
denote preparatory investigations which he deemed neces- 
sary in order to place philosophy upon a secure founda- 
tion, and to refute the scepticism of Hume and the 

1 “I have learnt that in mathe- history on testimony.” , 
matics we have to rely on genius, * See especially Henry Home, 
in physics on experiment, in law, Lord Karnes’ ‘Elements of Criti- 
human and Divine, on authority, in cism’ (1761). 
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metaphysics of Leibniz. In the first half of the 
ninetefenth century a ^ similar process of sifting and 
analysing was infused into scientific theology in Ger- 
many, whilst critical philology under the hands of F. A. 

Wolf and his successors attained, during the second 
third of the century, that rigid, methodical development 
which for a long time gave it the leading influence in 
the higher secondary and learned schools of Germany. 

All these resultants of the desire to sift, to arrange, 
and to judge historically transmitted material, be it facts, 
records, or theories, testify to the working of the critical 
spirit. This latter, together with the purely scientific 
or exact spiril, marks probably the most important char- 
p.cteristic of nineteenth century Thought. It is accom- 
■panied by its necessary and inevitable ally — historical 
research and learning. 

All methodical thought which cannot adopt, or is not 
yet ready to adopt, the canons of exact or scientific 
thought, such as have been set 'out in the earlier portion 
of this Vork, has been all through the nineteenth century, 
and is still, under the undisputed sway of the historical 
and crJlical sjnrit ; all philosophical theories, be they 
logical, psychological, or purely scieiititic and enunciated 
for whatsoever end or purpose, are dominated by criticism 40. 

1 r • n 1 1 • Criticism 

and history. So much is this the case that in many and history, 
instances research has almost 'lost itself in history and 
criticism, to the damage of the positive interests which 
originally prompted it. We notice this, for instance, in 
the work of many, distinguished representatives of critical 
theology abroad ; the religious interest has not infre- 
quently given way to a purely literary or learned interest, 

VOL. III. - D . 
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Before entering upon a more detailed account of 

c 

psychological, logical, and positivp lines of reasomng, and 
before dealing with the Sociological Thought of the cen- 
tury, I therefore propose to pass under review the growth 
and diffusion of the critical and historical spirit in the 
three countries, in a manner similar to that which I 
adopted when dealing with the growth and diffusion of 
the scientific spirit in the earlier part of this history. 

In the present case, as Germany is the centre of the 
critical phase of Thought, and has carried criticism into 
every branch of learning, literature, and art in the most 
complete manner, I shall begin with the critical spirit 
in Germany, after which I shall treat of the diffusion of 
criticism in England and France. After this I propose 
to take up in the four following chapters the psycho-’ 
logical, t^e logical, the metaphysical, and the positivist 
movements of Thought, up to the point at which they 
came under the decided influence of the critical and 
historical spirit. It will then be shown that this resulted 
in the creation of two distinct lines of speculat*on,*the 
first of which started fi’om the foundation of tlie logical 
and metaphysical systems of the Continent, th^ other 
from the psychological and positivist doctrines of France 
and England. Both of them are historical, and have in 
the detail of their research had to resort to special critical 
methods : we may comprise them under the general term 
of theories of development. Continental Thought, under 
the influence of the Hegelian system and the great 
historical studies which were there prevalent, adopted 
the name of history of culture or civilisation in a more 
general sense ; whereas, under the combined influence of 
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natural science and the^ positivist philosophy, the word 
Evolution has been introduced by Herbert Spencer to 
denote that form of development which is based upon 
mechanical or physical principles. 

All through the present section of this History the 
idea of development in these two distinct forms will be 
shown to have inlluenced philosophical thought and given 
to philosophical problems an entirely altered complexion. 

It has, moreover, tended latterly to bring together scien- 
tific and philosophical thought, rendering, as it appears, 
the former more philosophical and the latter more 
scientific. The two aspects which the idea of develop- 42. 
ment has assumed centre respectively in the philosophies 
of Hegel and of Herbert Spencer. 

There exist for our human mind only two intelligible 
forms of spontaneous, that is, inevitable and never-ceasing, 
change — namely, physical motion on the one side and 
the movement of thought on the other. Neither can be 
arrested or annihilated : they form the simplest examples, 
which cannot be further analysed, of the process of 
development, and they underlie respectively the systems 
of IlerlTert Spencer and of Hegel.^ 


^ Before the modern concep- 
tions of Kvolutioii were di.stinctly 
formulated, this view was pro- 
minently brought forward in a 
criticism of Hegel’s as w^ell as of 
Herbart's system, by Adolf Tren- 
delenburg in his ‘ Logische Unter- 
suchungen,’ of which the first 
edition appeared in 1840, It marks 
at the same time a treversion to 
Platonic <ind Aristotelian ideas, to 
that era of Thought when science 
and philosophy were not yet 
divided. In the Preface to the 


second edition (1862) we find the 
following remarkable passage : — 
“The prejudice of the Germans 
must, be abandoued that for the 
pTiilosophy of the future a new 
principle had to be discovered. The 
principle has been found ; it lies in 
that organic conception of the Uni- 
verse which has its foundation in 
Plato and Aristotle, and which, 
continuing from them, will have to 
complete itself in a profounder ex- 
amination of fundamental ideas and 
through an interchange with the 
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But there still remains a large and important section 
of the philosophical literature of, the century in* "all the 
three countries which is not covered by the foregoing 
developments, but into which they all enter. This arises 
out of the peculiarity of philosophical thought to which 
I, referred in the third part of the general introduction 
to this history. 

I thei’e tried to show how philosophy occupies an 
intermediate position between scientific thought which is 
capable of clear definition and enunciation and that 
other and opposite region of thought which I have 
variously termed Individual, Subjective, or Keligious 
Thought, In fact, we may say that one of the objects 
of philosophy has always been to effect a reconciliation, 
between science and religion, or, expressed in different’ 
words, to show the relations between definite and detailed 
knowledge on the one side and our beliefs and convic- 
tions on the other. The philosopher is bound to have 
an eye as much for the latter as for the former. 

There have indeed existed many philosophical aCteilipts 
to establish what is usually termed the monistic view by 
starting from one xindisputed principle, or fitm one 
cohei’ent and self-consistent body of facts, and to dis- 
countenance any compromise between apparently con- 
tradictory regions of thought. Especially in the course 
of the nineteenth century various efforts were made to 

science of reality.” Trendelenburg’s structive effort, and was more easily 
criticisms, though they influenced satisfied by the brilliant construc- 
several prominent living thinkers, tions of Schopenhauer and v. Hart- 
have generally been too little appre« mann than by the historjpism and 
ciated, especially out of Germany. eclecticism of Trendelenburg or the 
When he wTote, the philosophical cautious and circumspect analysis 
mind still hoped for a new con- ! of Lotze. 
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fease all philosophy upop a purely Scientific foundation. 
It is ndt necessary, at f)resent, to examine what has been 
the nature and the result of these efforts. We shall 
come across them in the sequel when dealing with special 
philosophical problems. At present it is sufficient to note 
that these attempts have not been found generally accept- 
able, and have had little practical influence. It must 
be admitted that individual beliefs and convictions still 
play a very large part in the region of thought ; that 
they have quite as much the right to be regarded 
as facts as any more definite, scientific, or historical 
knowledge. For although it is true that it will rarely be 
possible for two persons to agree exactly where beliefs 
•and convictions are in question, it is just as true on the 
other side that these beliefs and convictions, in their 
collective aggregate, exert upon our practical life an 
even greater influence than exact knowledge and science 
itself. 

Most persons are unable or unwilling to take a correct 
inventory of their beliefs and convictions ; they never- 
theless, willingly or unwillingly, submit more or less to 
the existing laws of the society in which they live, and 
to manifold restrictions and ordinances of a legal, moral, 
and religious natui’e. 

They do so consciously or unconsciously, admitting in 
this manner that the convictions and beliefs of which 
these laws and ordinances are the outcome have a 
marked reality and are of paramount importance. 
And if we consider all the more important steps 
which we take, either in our individual or in our 
social and political life, and try to analyse the motives 
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which have led to them an(t to gauge the amount 
of actual and undisputed knowLidge by which ' we are 
guided, it will probably be found that the latter plays 
only a very small part, and that beliefs and convictions 
constitute the much larger portion of the considerations 
which have led up to them. The task not only of 
placing these convictions and beliefs in a clearer light, 
but also of bringing them into some definite and intelli- 
gible relation with the results of scientific thought, will 
therefore always present itself: and to many thinking 
minds it will be the most important function of philo- 
sophical speculation. ^ 

The endeavours to fulfil this task, to reconcile Know- 
ledge and Belief, constitute a large department of the- 
philosophical thought of the century. They will claim 
our attention in the later chapters of this section, which 
will respectively deal with the time-honoured problems 
of the Beautiful (Esthetics), the Good (Ethics), and the 
Spirit (Philosophy of Keligion), further vyitli the more 
recent problem of Society. A last chapter will *deal 
exclusively with the several attempts towards a unifica- 
tion and systematisation of thought in which the 
nineteenth century has been particularly rich. 

Perhaps we, shall have to state that those endeavours 
towards a reconciliation of the scientific and religious 
aspects have not been very successful, and shall thus 
have to confirm a widespread opinion which looks upon 
such attempts with disfavour. But even if this should 
be the case, we shall be much impressed with the dis- 
covery that all through the century, and from apparently 
divergent points of view, the fact has been recognised 
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that all human thought g,s well as all mental and natural 
developfiient reveal tha existence of two factors, — that 
there exist, as -it were, two poles which form independent 
centres of life and development. 

In the same degree as the desire has become more 
pronounced to unify Thought and Knowledge, the 
apparent dualism, so evident to common - sense, has 
become more and more accentuated. In fact, as I stated 
in the beginning of this Introduction, the desire to dis- 
cover the underlying unity has primarily revealed the 
existing contrast and the necessity of first clearly defining 

and understandincf it. 

• ^ 

. Accordingly we find running thi’ough nearly all the 
philosophical theories and speculations of the different 
schools, the attempt to grasp more completely and define 
more clearly that inherent dualism, frequently, indeed, 
with the tacit or pronounced intention of dissolving it 
in some unifying conception. Nearly evei’y phase of 
philosophical thought has thus coined its special terms 
wherewith to define this two-sidedness or polarity which 
exists everywhere in and around us. Kant spoke of 
“ phenomena ” and “ nouinena,” of “ pure theoretical ” and 
“ pure practical reason ” ; Schopenhauer writes of “ the 
world as Will and Intelligence”; Schelling strove all 
through the many phases of his philosophical career to 
complete the “ negative ” by a “ positive ” philosophy ; 
Herbert Spencer places “ the Unknowable ” in opposition 
to “ the Knowable," and even Comte’s philosophy finds 
room for “ the In cognoscible.” 

Of all these different terms in which the same idea 
finds various expression, that .which gives to the active 
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principle in human nature, to„ the Will, an important, 
not to say the most prorainenti, position, has );»robably 
succeeded more than any other in impressing the philo- 
sophical consciousness of the present age. This explains 
why the philosophy of Schopenhauer, neglected for a 
Jong time, and repellent in many of its features, has 
nevertheless latterly attracted and held the attention 
of thinkers of very different schools, and has led to so 
many minor developments. 

The dualism which pervades all modern thought will 
occupy us quite as much as the attempts towards unifica- 
tion. At the same time, the study of the various 
attempts to give exi)ression to the idea that in the life 
of the mind, be it in the individual, society, or history^ 
the active principle occupies the primary position, will 
lead us naturally on to the social question which, as I 
said, will form the subject of one of the last chapters 
of this section. In many ways we shall find that all 
other developments more or less converge upon it. 

It will be seen from this rough sketch of the manner 
in which I propose to subdivide the wide region of 
philosophical thought, that I do not intend to ^)llow in 
any strictness either a biographical, or a systematic, or 
a chronological arrangement.^ In fact, I intend as little 


^ The plan I have adopted may 
best be understood by saying that 
the History of Philosophical Tiiought 
is considered to be identical with a 
jf^tstpry of Philosophical Problems. 
Most these problems are as old 
pyiosophy itself, and go back 
into antiquity, although some of 
thein, such as the problem of Know- 
ledge, the problem of the Beautiful, 


the problem of Religion, and tlie 
problem of Society, have only in 
recent times been independently 
treated and received special names. 
The attempt to deal with History 
of Philosophy according to this 
plan is not new, but has lieen more 
or less definitely adopted by various 
prominent thinkers of this age. I 
have only become more intimately 
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to write a history of plylosophy, or the philosophers of 
the cen^hry, as in the •arlier part of the work I pro- 
posed to write a history of science. Histories of philo- 
sophy, as a whole, or of the various schools of philosophy, 
have been written in great number ; in the right place 
I shall fully refer to them. It will then become abun- 
dantly evident how little my own work could have been 
written without the assistance which at eveiy step I 
have received from them. But though it may appear as 
if the proposed manner of dealing with the subject could 
hardly afford that systematic completeness which a more 
chronological method might secure, it will in the sequel 


acquainted with their writings after 
having sketched out for myself the 
plan of this section ; but 1 gratefully 
acknowledge the assistance 1 have 
received from them in w'orking out 
the scheme. Foremost among 
them are : Prof. Winclel band’s 
brilliant ‘ History of Philosophy,’ 
of which I have before me the 
4th German edition (1907); an 
English translatioi^ by J, F. Tufts 
appealed fn 1893. In a prospec- 
tus to the 1st edition (1889) Prof. 
Windelband defines his subject to 
be “ a history of the problems and 
of the notions which have been 
formed for their solution. ” In re- 
ferring to the fith and 7th sections of 
his History my readers will be able 
to see how liis arrangement and de- 
finition of the problems differs from 
those I have adopted. More dis- 
tinctly and concisely, the * History 
of Philosophy ’ as a History of Prob- 
lems has been written by Harald 
Hdffding (Isted. 1894, Engl, tranal. 
1900). In the Introduction he 
says : “The investigation of the 
History <ff Modern Philosophy 
which I have here undertaken has 
confirmed me personally in the view 
. . . that philosophical investiga- 


tion centres in four main problems.” 
He then characterises these prob- 
lems as — 

1. “The Problem of Knowledge 

(the logical problem).” 

2. “ The Problem of Existence 

(the cosmological prob- 
lem),” 

3. “ The Problem of the Estima- 

tion of Worth (the ethico- 
religious question).” 

4. “ The Problem of Conscious- 

ness (the psychological 
problem).” 

We have further from the same 
eminent author, with a slightly 
different arrangement of the four 
problems, a series of Lecture.^ de- 
livered in the University of Upsala 
(1902) and published under tlie 
title ^ Philosophische Problem e * 
(1903X a Review of recent 

thinkers in a series of Lectures 
delivered in the same year in Copen- 
hagen and published under the title 
^ Moderne Philosophen ’ (1905) ; a 
French w’ork on somewhat reiatilfc^, ,, 
lines with the title * A HistoJ^ pi ^ 
the Problems of Philosophy^, rhto; 
been written by Paul Janet and 
Gabriel Sdailles and translated f>y 
Ada Monahan (Macmillan, 1902). 
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become evident that in relation ^to those several distinct 
aspects which I have defined, alkthe important floctrines 
of philosophy and many underlying and hidden currents of 
thought will come under review. Frequently, also, lines 
of reasoning otherwise far apart and apparently diverg- 
ent will be shown to reveal the same or similar ten- 
dencies. Thus the logical and metaphysical development 
of thought will not only deal with the philosophies of 
Kant and his immediate siiccessors, but also with that 
independent development which centres in John Stuart 
Mill. Psychology will not only embrace the Scottish 
school of philosophy, but also that of Herbart, Feehner, 
and Wundt in Germany, as well as the more recent 
contributions of the French school ; ppsitivism will fo-r 
us mean not only the philosophy of Comte, but also 
many cognate developments in England, though they 
refuse allegiance to Comte, as also the latest theory of 
scientific knowledge which we connect with the name 
of Professor Ernst Mach. The great ic^ea of develop- 
ment will, as has been stated above, have two sides, of 
which, far distant as they otherwise appear, Hegel and 
Herbert Spencer are nevertheless together ttie main 
representatives. Almost all the leading thinkers of this 
century have, to a greater or less extent, attacked the 
problem of monism or dualism, which historically can be 
traced back to Leibniz, ‘whose ideas in one form or 
another meet us again in the speculations of very oppo- 
site schools of recent philosophy. We cannot understand 
the position which philosophy has tak^ up towards the 
religious question without recalling the influence of 
Jacobi and Schleiermacher abroad, or of Hamilton and 
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Mansel in this country. ^11 the different lines of philo-; 
sophieaf “thought conveage, however, as I have already 
said, towards the practical or social qiiestion which has 
increasingly asserted itself in many forms as the great 
philosophical problem of the age. 

This treatment will at the same time force upon us a 
recognition how little has yet been done by scientific or 
philosophical thinkers towards the solution of the many 
burning questions which it involves, and how much, on 
the other hand, we are still beholden to that vast army 
of writers, thinkers, and practical workers who are 
inspired by convictions and beliefs which have not yet 
found any full and adequate scientific or philosophical 
recognition. 

In this way the study of philosophical Thought will 
lead us on to that largo volume of unsystematic and 
unmethodical Thought which I have variously defined 
as subjective, individual, or religious, and which should 
form the subjeej of the third and concluding section of 
this History. 


III. 

Before entering upon a detailed account of the develop- 
ment of the different philosophical ideas in the course of 
the nineteenth century, it may be useful to my readers 
if I try to give a general and comprehensive view of the 
character and aims of philosophical Thought during that 
period. In attempting this I do not find myself 
favourably situated as when I started on our survey 
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of Scientific Thought, Therei, we were from the he- 
ginning able to give a simple nand intelligible^ account 
of the aim and purpose of all scientific reasoning ; this 
consisted in the application of one and the same method 
to all objects and events of Nature as they exist or have 
existed in the past. This method was the simple method 
which begins with observation and proceeds through de- 
scription and clear definition, to measurements, and ulti- 
mately to calculation : only to the extent that the latter 
and highest process — viz., that of calculation — has be- 
come applicable, has it been found possible to deal not 
only with present and past phenomena and occurrences, 
but also to some extent to foretell the future, or to 
penetrate with our knowledge into those recesses of 
nature which are, through distance in time and space, 
through magnitude or minuteness, unreachable by actual 
observation. 

It is not possible to comprise all successful philoso- 
phical thought within an equally simple^ formula. This 
defect may be traced to two definite causes. The first of 
these is the fact that no general consensus exists regard- 
ing the method of philosophy, such as exists with regard 
to the methods of science. The methods of the latter, 
though their logical nature has been variously defined, 
are nevertheless so simple in their application that little 
time need be spent by the student of science in learning 
them. The best way of acquiring a knowledge of them 
is practice itself. This gives such proficiency that even 
the greatest minds that have applied these ^methods 
with unfailing success have not generally spent much 
time in giving an account of the processes, of thought 
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which they have used. ,If they have done so it has 
usually Been after they€iad successfully used them, and 
then even their account has not always been marked 
either by particular clearness or consistency. In fact, 
the practice of the scientific method, now universally ad- 
mitted, resembles very much the use of language which 
is not primarily acquired by the study of grammar and 
syntax, but by the practice of speaking and reading. 
Some of the greatest writers, especially in this country, 
would probably be quite unable to give an account of the 
correctness aiid beauty of their style, which is rather an 
unconscious e.^ression of their individuality. 

In the case of philosophy, we seem still to be in the 
position of the learners of a foreign tongue ; we have to 
go through all the intricate rules of etymology and syntax. 
The stylistic handling of these subjects has not become a 
second nature to us like the use of a language in which 
we have got beyond the tuitional stage. Accordingly 
we find all through the century an endless discussion and 
ever- repeated attempts referring to the fixing of the right 
method and procedure ; some maintaining that the method 
of philo.sophy is purely logical or metaphysical with as 
much emphasis as others denounce the logical method as 
empty, ridicule metaphysics as pernicious, and preach the 
pure application of scientific methods as the only pro- 
mising and fruitful way. By doing so, we may point out, 
they again expose themselves to the just retort of their 
opponents, that their chosen method is only applicable 
to a very small number of philosophical questions, 
these the least important and interesting. v; 

But this uncertainty as to the method is probably not 
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theories. It seems as if even the most abstract and 

m 

serene thought could not live l»ng without cofliing into 
contact — for mutual good or evil — with the affairs of 
practical life. 

These affairs and interests of practical life form the 
highest subject of philosophical thought; with their 
furtherance, be it to strengthen, to reform, or to 
develop them, philosophical thought is mainly occupied. 
The whole fabric of Society, all the work of Culture, all 
the achievements of civilisation, are bound up with certain 
existing fundamental convictions which cannot be attacked 
or lost witliout the most serious consequences. In the 
face of this cireuinstance it would be futile to maintain 
that any earnest thinker could approach these momentous 
problems without a feeling of the great responsibility 
which must attach to his utterances. It is not too 
much to say that the whole weight of the moral world 
presses upon the minds of those who deal with these 
fundamental problems. 

The great philosophers of the past century' have 
shared this feeling of heavy responsibility with the 
great thinkers of former ages, and the fact *that that 
century has probably produced a greater number of 
leading thinkers fully conscious of the educational and 
reforming task which lay before them, is a sign that 
more has been expectbd in these recent times from 
philosophical speculation than in any former age during 
the whole course of civilised history. The only age 
which could be compared with the ‘nineteenth century 
was that which during the fourth and third centuries 
B.c. witnessed the disintegration of the ideals of Grecian 
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Culture. Considering tjiese enormous responsibilities, 
these nibmentous issuel which have lain heavily on 
the philosophic mind in recent times, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that many philosophic thinkers have taken 
refuge in studies which are subsidiary or purely pre- 
liminary. Frightened, as it were, by the overwhelming 
importance of the final problems, they have contented 
themselves with taking up a position similar to that which 
is habitual and customary among men of pure science. 

There it has long been recognised that progress can 
only be attained by specialisation. The scientific prob- 
lem, as a whol^, does not exist. It can only be solved 
in parts. The science of any age consists in the sum- 
mation of numberless contributions. But the problem 
of philosophy, which is the problem of Life, is one and 
undivided. Those who only take up special aspects 
must do so with the conviction that their work is incom- 
plete, not only in tlie sense tliat all human work is in- 
complete, but iy that sense which is the only important 
one h’om a philosophical point of view, viz., in its 
bearing upon the whole and undivided issue. The 
only escape from that depressing conviction of in- 
adequacy which the resignation of the philosophical 
specialist necessarily produces, lies in the belief that 
the solution of the problem of Life is worked out by 
different means, and in a different sphere, from those 
peculiar to philosophical thought. I shall point out 
in the sequel how certain scientific and philosophical 
notions which have become current in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century — notably the theories of 
Evolution and the tendency to consider everything 
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from the historical point of vjew — have the effect -of 
seemingly exonerating the thiiUjing mind of the indi- 
vidual or of the age from that heavy responsibility 
which the leading thinkers of former times felt to rest 
on their shoulders. 

Thus it has come about that the greater part of tlie 
philosophical writings of the last quarter of the century 
exhibit an entirely different character from those be- 
longing to the earlier part of our period.^ In the 
earlier period we meet with a great array of compre- 
hensive philosophical systems which approach con- 
fidently and hopefully the great world-problem ; and 
although these systems belong mostly to Germany, we 
find, somewhat later, France and England taking prom- 
Mejat,,g|rt in the attempt to unite all knowledge into 
l^|embracin^ systems — the systems of Positivism and 
Evolutioh^and to arrive at formula) which should, as 
it whfe, Tead to a solution of all the great practical 
problems of life and society. It is perhaps safe to say 
that all these systems have had their day, thal the 


^ When in 1876 the late Prof. 
Oroom Rd’bertson, with the gen- 
erous support of A. Bain, started 
the quarterly review ‘Mind/ he 
induced prominent thinkers of the 
different countries to write sum- 
mary accounts of the state of phil- 
osophy with them. These are to 
be found in the two first volumes, 
and are still well w’orth reading, 
notably those by Mark Pattison 
(Oxford), H. Sidgwick (Cambridge), 
Veitch (Scotland), G. C. Robertson 
(London), Th. Ribot (France), and 
W. Wundt (Germany). before 
that time Ravaisson had written 
a highly interesting report on 


French philosophy (18^7), and M. 
Boutroux has taken up the subject 
for the last third of the century in 
the ‘ Revue de M^taphysique et de 
Morale’ (1908). In the same 
volume will be found articles on 
the philosophical movement in 
other countries. For German con- 
temporary thought the publication 
of a memorial to Kuno Fischer, 
entitled * Die Philosophie im 
Beginn des 20ten Jahrhunderts ’ 
(1904), is to be recommended, also 
the earlier publication of Lexis, 
‘ Die deutschen Universitaten ’ 
(vol. i., Article by J. Baumann, 
p. 427, 1893). 
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foraaulie of Comte and > ^pencer, no less than those of 
Schellin^ Hegel, and ScXopenhauer, have been tried and 
found wanting. Hot indeed without leaving lasting 
marks of their originality and power in special direc- 
tions, affording many fresh glimpses which had escaped 
the glance of earlier thinkers. To show to what extent 
they have done this will form the main task of the 
following pages. During the last quarter of the cen- 
tury, systems of philosophy have been rare, if one can 
say that they have been produced at all. The largely 
increased number of students and writers on philosophy 
are content to ^devote themselves to the examination of 
special questions, to write preliminary and preparatory 
tueatises,^ to content themselves at best with a kind of 
eclecticism, following the course begun by Victor Cousin 
in France, and adopting the maxim of Lotze, “ that after 
such a lengthy development of philosophy, during which 
every point of view has been set up, abandoned, and 
tried again, there no longer exists any merit in 
originality but only in accuracy.” ^ Others have put 
forward their attempts towards a Unification of Know- 
ledge as* subjective endeavours, in the same way as 

^ The first among the leading quite the order of the day. 
philosophers of the earlier part of Among these, those of Wundt, 
the century who adopted this posi- Paulsen, and Kiilpe, have a large 
tion was Herbart, whose * Lehr- circulation. Prof. Wundt has 

buch zur Einleitung in die Phil- crowned the large array of his 

osophie' was published in 1813, | separate philosophical Treatises by 
and went through several editions, j publishing in 1889 his ‘System of 

It is also characteristic of Herbart i Philosophy.’ He is almost the 

that he never attempted a sj^stem only thinker of the last generation 
atic exposition of his philosophical with whom we shall have to deal 
ideas, and left some of i^he highest at length in the last chapter of this 
problems, n4)tably that of Religion, section, which will bear the title 
undiscussed. Since his time the “Of Systems of Philosophy.” 
writing of Introductions to Phil- j ^ See Lotze, ‘ Streitschriften 
osophy has been, in Germany, I (1857), p. 5. 
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Lotze himself had done, oi; as fanciful and half 
poetic creations. Here Fechnfer is the most” original 
example. The lack of originality, combined with an 
increased accuracy, shows itself in the great predilection 
for historical studies, in the revival of older theories 
and systems, in the love of the past. In a similar 
manner this retrospective interest has shown itself 
wherever Art and Literature have left behind them an 
age of original production and the sources of inspiration 
seem for the time exhausted. Such phases in the his- 
tory of thought or of artistic creation are characterised 
by minuteness of research, by formal ^excellence, ' by 
critical acumen, by elaboration of detail. They mark 
the twilight of the waning day which again, after 
the longer or shorter absence of the full light, may 
lead to the dawn of a new day. It is not the object 
of the historian to indulge in prophecies or fanciful 
anticipations ; yet it is his duty to note whether his 
age shows any sign of revival and of the return of the 
creative faculty. 

To this latter question I shall revert later on ; in the 
meantime it is useful to note that the last generation, 
devoid as it lias been of any distinct creative effort in 
philosophical thought, has been characterised by two 
generalised movements of thought, and this in all the 
three countries alike. The first of these tendencies has 
already been noted at the beginning of this Introduc- 
tion; we may call it the reversion to common -sense. 
On this I need not at present dwell at any greater 
length, as the special forms which this general tendency 
has assumed in the different literatures and schools will 
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occupy us in the seqi^l. The second tendency is 
perhaps’ •tnore promineiK, and in the eyes of many 
thinking persons more promising. Allured by the enor- 
mous progress and the stupendous triumphs of the 
Natural Sciences, thinkers of the last generation have 
attempted to remodel the whole of philosophy according 
to the methods of science. The word science in France 
and England has acquired a larger meaning than it used 
to have in the earlier part of the century. We now 
hear much of the scientific treatment of philosophical 
problems. Definite well marked-off' provinces have been 
separated from^the whole realm of philosophy and placed, 
as it were, under special management; thus in psycho- 
logy, logic, and ethics, more or less successful attempts 
have been made to establish independent and self-con- 
sistent doctrines upon the basis of a small number of 
self-evident principles which, just as in the various 
Natural Sciences, enable a large amount of empirical 
material to be described, arranged, and methodically ex- 
pounded.* Even in Germany, where philosophy has always 
ranked as a Science in that lai-ger sense of methodical 
Thought Vhich is conveyed by the term “ Wissenschaft,” 
the last twenty-five years have witnessed the growth of 

an “ exact ” or “ scientific ” philosophy,' an attempt, the 

• 

^ In 1861 the first number of the ; served^, through his influence in the 

* Zeitschrift fiir exacte Philosophic ’ i spl^re of education, in the ‘ Zeit- 

(edited by Allihn, Ziller, and Fliigel, i schrift fiir Philosophic und Piida- 

pupils of Herbart) appeared, and i gogik ’ (since 1894). In 1877 

was continued till 1875, and with Avenarius started the ‘Vierteljahrs- 
certain ciianges up to 1896, Its | schrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Philo- 
programme was to explain clearly sophie ’ with the professed object 
the proper, tasks of philosophy ; of founding Philosophy as a science 
and of the separate philosophical > upon experience alone without 
sciences, &c. Latterly the memory 1 specifically or narrowly defining 
of HerWt has been mainly pre- this term. 
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significance of which did not. remain unnoticed by the 
representatives of the older Vschools of philosophical 
thought. This so-called scientific philosophy does not 
necessarily exclude a regard for the highest questions 
of systematic philosophy, an interest in the great reali- 
,ties, the quest for which has always been the principal 
^ prerogative of philosophy ; • but this interest is being 
wept in suspense as premature, forming frequently the 
Inevitable background and sustaining impulse, but not 
the object of philosophic thought in our day. On the 
other hand, some representatives of this scientific philo- 
sophy have openly disavowed all intention of dealing 
with the great World-and-Life problem ; separate schools 
have reproached each other with a taint of metaphysics, 
maintaining that such a study does not legitimately exist 
at all, being merely a waste and corruption of useful 
thought. Modern language, notably in France and 
England, has coined such terms as " the Unknowable,” 
“ the Incognoscible,” and “ Agnosticism,’’ in order to give 
expression to this extreme view. Others have beeii more 
cautious, taking refuge in some current phrases such as 
“ the Unconscious,” “ the Subconscious,” or “‘ the Sub- 
liminal self.” To all these thinkers, whether they belong 
to the bolder or to the more cautious sc^iool, general 
philosophy, apart from the several philosophical sciences, 
still has a special and" well - defined meaning. They 
recognise that you must step outside of the separate 
sciences and assume a more general position if you wish 
to satisfy the intellectual craving of< the human mind. 
They demand an analysis and a critical estimate of the 
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■ultimate principles and' fundamental notions which the 
separate* natural and j^ilosophieal sciences take for 
granted. With this we find frequently connected the 
desire to unite these different and detached principles 
into a consistent and united scheme. As this can only 
be done by a process of reconstruction, by remodelling 
those principles as they primarily present themselves, 
these thinkers follow to some extent in the footsteps , se, 

' Direction 

of Herbart and of Lotze. By such a process of recon- ofHerbart 
struction they may then arrive at some kind of system, 
which will nevertheless differ very materially from those 
earlier systems which have for centuries led human 
thoiight, These mostly sprang from a deep-seated con- 
yiction that some one Supreme Idea had been found, 
which afforded, as it were, an insight into the very 
essence and nature of things, a glimpse of the under- 
lying reality of the All. The most noteworthy example 
of that other and more modest form of philosophy is 
probably to be found in Professor Wundt’s ‘ System of 
Philosophy ’ and in the elaborate expositions contained in 
his other philosophical works. Other recent thinkers . 
have altflgether abstained from systematic ventures, con- 
tenting themselves with a general theory of knowledge. 

In their endeavours they have been mostly influenced 
by Kant, who, as many declare, abstained for himself 
from metaphysics. In fact, the;^ try to do better and 
more thoroughly what Kant had attempted to do in his 
celebrated three “ Critiques.” 

Eduard Zeller,, the renowned historian of Greek phifo- „ 57. 

, B. Zeller. 

sophy, gave expression to this attitude of thought jn , 
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Wilhelm 

Wundt. 


his Heidelberg Address of the year 1862 , “On the 
meaning and importance of Ei^i^nntniss-Theorm” The 
introduction of this term forms a kind of landmark in 
the history of German philosophy, which has since largely 
moved in the indicated direction. The term has been 
translated into English by the word “ Epistemology ” ; a 
general theory of knowledge, of its principles and limits. 
John Stuart Mill had worked in a similar direction long 
before the modern term had been introduced. 

Neither the conception of such a science, nor an 
adequate designation of it, has ever found much favour 
among French philosophers.^ 

About the same time that this more modest pro- 
gramme of philosophical inquiry was placed before the 
thinking public by Zeller, another public address de- 
livered in the same pfece by Prof. Wundt announced 
to the world in more confident tones the advent of a 
new philosophy. It meant the development of that 
line of thought and research of which, only two years 
before, Fechner had given a brilliant example in his 

‘ Elements of Psycho-physics.’ Of this I treated in the 

« 

^ This Address is reprinted in the j revolution in philosophical thought. 
1st vol. of Zeller’s ‘ Gesauiuielto He repudiates the “Thing-in-itself,” 
Abhandlungen. ’ the “ nouraerion/’ and the “ trans- 

2 The only French thinker who cendental ” nature of human free- 
has persistently 'laboured in a dum. Though an empiricist his 
similar direction is Charles Renou- philosophical tendency is idealistic, 
vier (1818-1903). His critical wret- In his later writings he inclines 
ings, notably his ‘ Essais de Critique in the direction of Leibniz. He 
Gdn^rale’ in four parts (1854-64, has introduced the word “ Criti- 
second enlarged edition 1875-96), cisme” into the French language 
have had a wide influence on French and terms his philosophy “Neo- 
thought. He can, however, though criticisme,” to distinguish it from 
starting from Kant, hardly be Kant’s. If \ve define Kant’s philo- 
called a Kantian, as he opposes sophy as “ Nouraenalism ’’ or 
most of the original conceptions “Transcendentalism” we may define 
through which Kant created a Renouvier’s as “ Phenonaenalism.” 
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eleventh chapter of the first section of this work. In- 
vestigations similar to tKfose carried out or suggested by 
Fechner and Wundt were stimulated by the appearance 
of Helmholtz’s two celebrated treatises on ‘ Physio- 
logical Acoustics ’ and ‘ Physiological Optics/ and by 
the original philosophical interest associated with them 
in the mind of their author, leading him to a serious 
study of Kant’s works. However diffei’ent the pro- 
gramme of Zeller might at the time have appeared 
to be from that of Wundt, both had this in common, 
that they practically abandoned the speculative line of 
thought which in Germany had reigned supreme during 
the first half o^ the century. Zeller himself was brought 
HP in the Hegelian School ; Wundt, on the other side, 
c’onnected for some time with Helmholtz in his academic 
teaching, had been brought up in the school of Exact 
Science. The hopelessness of the later developments of 
the Hegelian School, which had split into two exactly 
opposite factions, seemed to produce, on one point, the 
same ‘remits in* the mind of Zeller as did in the mind 
of Wundt the hopefulness with which, in the School 
of Johaifhes Muller, Helmholtz and others approached 
the borderland of physical and mental phenomena. The 
common conviction arose that speculative philosophy, the 
orthodox form of metaphysics, was playM out. Both 
Zeller, who was a leader in histerifcal and critical studies, 
and Wundt, who was equally so in physiological work, 
emphasised those lines of study in which each of them 
had attained his early successes, — the one pointing to 
criticism *and history, the other to the exact methods of 
research. The historical spirit in Hegel’s school pre- 
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vented Zeller from becoming too exclusively logical and 
critical, whilst, no doubt, theNsdeal side of F4chner’s 
philosophy, which exerted an increasing, influence upon 
■ "VVundt, helped him to recognise that exact methods alone 
would lead only to one - sided results, that philosophy 
"y meant a Unification of thought; it resulted in his in- 
creasingly pronounced endeavour to find a formula in 
which the spiritual side of things should be adequately 
expressed. 

59. About the same time a third influence began to make 
hs'uor” philosophical circles in Germany. This was 

the belated influence of the philosophy of Schopenhauer, 
whose principal work had been more than forty years 
before the world.^ It had remained unappreciated, and 

^ Of all the leadiDg philosophers ‘ Parerga and Paralipomena/ 
of Germany the personality of and of the ‘Letters on SchopOn- 
Schopenhauer has created the hauer’s Philosophy* by Julius 
greatest interest. His philosophy FrauenstMt (1854), Schopenhauer 
was so much an outcome of his sub- began to be known to a wider 
jective character and experience, circle of philosophically interested 
and so little influenced by the readers. Three important earlier 
necessities and considerations of notices of Schopenhauer’s system 
academic teaching, that he resem- by Herbart fl820, ‘Work^,’ vol. 
bles rather independent thinkers xii> pp. 369-91), Rosenkranz in his 
like Descartes, Spinoza, and ‘History of the Kantian PhilosojJiy * 
Leibniz, than the leaders of the (1840), ‘ Kant’s Works ’ (vol. xii.), 
philosophy taught at the German and Erdmann ‘ GesShichte der 
: universities from Wolff down to Neueren Philos, (vol. iii., part 2), 
Hegel and Herbart. Among these as well as some notices by less 
he only recognised Kant as his well-known authors, failed to at- 
immediate predecessor, and carried tract due attention. When the 
on a lifelong protest against the writer of this History came to 
official philosophy at the ui^iversi- Gottingen in 1860 Schopenhauer’s 
ties. The unique and solitary ^ife name was hardly known even 
which he led, away from intercourse amongst students of philosophy, 
with any of the leading thinkers or no reference being made to him in 
scholars of his age, gave him the philosophical lectures; and it was 
reputation of a philosophical curio- only after his death, in September 
sityj- and added much to the of that ye%r, that through various 
popular interest which surround- obituary notices and tlyough a bio- 
ed his eccentric teaching. After graphy by his personsft friend, W. 
the publication of a volume of G winner (1862), Schopenhauer be- 
Essays in 1851 with the title of came for a time thp in<Wit interesting 
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little known, till the death of the philosopher in 1860 
drew thS attention of ’il^der circles to the originality of 
his writings. Within a few years Schopenhauer beeanie 
the most popular philosopher in Germany. The reasons 
for this are not difficult to understand. After Kant had 
passed away, the more ambitious of his followers had 
proclaimed in various promising announcements, the ad- 
vent of a new era of thought which should do justice to 
the high aspirations of the nation. These had found 
expression in a literature which has since become classical-, 
in a revival of art and in all the ideals which produced 
and accompanied the battle for freedom and the Anti- 
Napoleonic Revolution in Europe. Philosophy was to do 
.jiistice to the logical emancipation of the older Rational- 
ism and the newer Criticism, as much as to the inwardness 
of the older Mysticism and the more recent spiritualism 
of the Romantic School. It was to unite Science, Art 
and Religion, the intellectual and spiritual interests, into 
one comprehensive view. The age was one of hopefulness 
and Sxpbctancy, of a high optimism, of ideals and striv- 
ings. The youth of Germany and the thoughtful public 
listened *with enthusiasm and confidence to dozens of 
academic lecturers. It was the same age which witnessed, 
besides the political liberation of Germany, one other 


philosophical phenomenon of the 
clay, being discussed in Reviews 
and pamphlets both in Germany 
and abroad. Since that time, and 
still more after the appearance of 
V. Hartmann's ‘Philosophy of the 
Uncohscioua * (1st ed* 1869), the 
literature *on Bchopenhauer has 
grown to enorn^ous dimensions, as 
can be seen .from Ueberweg's 
Handbook (yol. iv.), where also his 


influence in other countries is re- 
fetrecl to. In England translations 
have appeared of his principal work 
by Haldane and Kemp (3 vols. 
1883-86), and of his Essays by T. 
B. Saunders (1891). Prof. Sully 
treats of him at length in his 
‘ History of Pessimism* (1877), and 
Mr Thos. Whittaker has recently • 
published a concise and spirited 
sketch of his Philosophy (1909)^ 
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Materialism 
of the 
Forties.*’ 


V. 


great practical achievement — the foundation of that great 
scheme of higher and popula^education whidh other 
nations have found it impossible to imitate. When, 
however, after a considerable lapse of time, the outcome 
of the new philosophy proved to be delusive, when it 
failed to appreciate the growing importance of the 
Natural. Sciences, when it entered into an alliance with 
the reactionary movement in politics and the intolerance 
of ecclesiastics, when finally it appeared that the canons 
of the Hegelian philosophy were used alike by the 
orthodox and by unbelievers, the popular interest and 
belief in this philosophy began to wane. For a moment 
it appeared as if the belief in Idealism might be replaced 
by that in Materialism : there is no doubt that a certain 
section of the intelligent public in Germany was, and still 
is, strongly imbued with and influenced by the teachings 
of the materialistic writers of the Forties. For the more 
thinking section these crude doctrines could, however, 
have no lasting attraction. At that moment there 
existed in Germany only two thinkers who might ‘have 
met the much felt need of a new doctrine, namely, 
Lotze and Fechner. The causes which prevenflbd either 
of them forming a school of followers will have our 
attention in the sequel of this History ; perhaps it is 
sufficient to say here that neither of them, for different 
reasons, took up a clearly defined position, or summed 
up his teachings in an easily intelligible formula,^ such 
as the speculative mind had been accustomed to find in 

^ Lotze was, in the beginning, i Fechner, he was kno\^n at that 
quite misunderstood. His real | time as a scientific writer and as a 
position came out clearly only in | humourist under the pseudonym of 
his later writings ; and as regards ’ Dr Mises. 
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the earlier systems. A^eneral scepticism settled upon 
men’s mtnds, a deep-se^ed doubt as to the capacity of 
the human intellect to solve its highest problems. At 
the same time the failure of the theoretical politicians, 
which the events of the year 1848 had made only too 
evident, assisted in producing a general discouragement, 
so far as the highest practical, as well as intellectual, 
interests were concerned. 

Under these circumstances the philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer came to many younger minds as a kind of revela- 
tion. It was sufficiently speculative to satisfy the 
idealistic craving ; it summed up its teaching in an 
intelligible formula ; it supported its doctrines by a 
great wealth of artistic insight ; and it contrasted favour- 
ably with the writings of Hegel liy the elegance and 
lucidity of its literary style. Add to this, that it was 
highly spiced by brilliant and unsparing invective against 
the philosophers who had so long, by unfulfilled promises, 
led the nation astray ; it was also the first attempt in 
(Terma.ny to drop, in the discussion of the highest 
problems, the professorial and academic tone, which to 
many practically minded people had assumed too much 
of self - assurance and the pride of infallibility. Un- 
fortunately the theoretical principles of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy were, in their practical application to ethical 
problems, joined to a pessimistfc view of the world and 
life. This had its origin in personal traits of character, . ei. 
and was fostered through the study of the philosophy of haner’s”' 
the East, then newly introduced into Europe. It was an accident, 
opposed to the spirit of Plato, which likewise influenced 
Schopenhauer, and it stands in no logical connection with 
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his abstract principles. Allied as it was to that sensation 
of world-sickness which ran tmough a large portion of 
Continental literature, it appealed to many youthful and 
ardent spirits who found the ideals of a former generation 
destroyed and its hopes abandoned. 

■' It gave, as it were, a philosophical explanation of the 
‘general and growing feeling of disappointment. Similar 
causes may have worked to secure the phenomenal popu- 
larity of Eduard von Hartmann’s ^ ‘ PhQosophy of the 
Unconscious.’ Eurther developments of this line of 
sentiment rather than of thought, in which the highest 
virtues were considered to be those of ^resignation, of 
fortitude in suffering, , and of sympathetic compassion 
with existing evils, have led many minds to a philosophy 
of despair. It took a singular turn in the writings of 
Friedrich Nietzsche, where it produced a reaction in the 
direction of an extreme individualism, which preached 
the necessity of a superhuman effort through which to 

overcome the indiflferentism of the age, .a.nd lead it to a 

® • 

renewed grasp of the great Realities. 

In the foregoing rapid sketch I have confined myself 

i; 

almost exclusively to German philosophy. For a long 
time indeed, German philosophy was the philosophy par 
excelleTice. In Germany itself, wliere many histories of 


^ Prof. Sully ill his inter.'jsting 
volume* oix^ ‘ Pessimism ’ mentiolis 
ill the Preface to the 2iid edition 
several other pessimistic writers 
whose works have had considerable 
populfMT influence in Germany. 
Among these the most extreme is 
probaiily Philipp Mainliinder (pseu- 
donym for Philipp Batz), wiio wrote a 
* Philosophy of Redemption ’ (1876), 
which ran through several editions. 


It is, however, well to note that, 
though not so conspicuously as in 
the case of Hegel, the philosophy 
of Schopenhauer lends itself to a 
twofold development. Not only 
have we the reaction in Nietzsche, 
mentioned ki the tejit, but we have 
also the remarkable writings of 
Paul Deussen, of whom more in the 
sequel. ' - 
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modern philosophy have teen written, scarcely any notice 
was talfeh during the ®st two- thirds of the century of 
philosophy outside of Germany ; in fact, such did not' 
exist, according to the opinion of many eminent German 
thinkers. The contempt with which the Scottish philo- 
sophy of Common-sense and the French Eclecticism of 
Victor Cousin were regarded, prevented for a long time 
a due appreciation of many valuable new ideas, which 
with less ostentation, nevertheless, made their way in 
neighbouring countries. The enormous bulk of work 
which issued annually from the German Universities, in 
almost every fi^ld of knowledge, absorbed the attention 
to such an ejctent that no space or time was left for the 
recognition of what was done outside of academic circles 
or in other countries. As 1 mentioned before, the writ- 
ings of Schopenhauer did a great deal to break down the 
supposed privilege of a professorial class to settle the 
highest and most important questions. About the same 
time two eminept foreigners began to attract the atten- 
tion oi German students as well as of the non-academic 
public. These were Ernest Eenan in France and Charles 
Darwin in England. A knowledge of Auguste Comte, 
though so much before Eenan, and still more, an appreci- 
ation of the earlier English psychology of Mill, Bain, and 
Spencer, belongs to even a later period of German philo- 
sophy. Nevertheless, these less* ostentatious beginnings 
of the new thought in England and in France have 
probably done more than the voluminous writings of 
German philosophers to place philosophical thought in 
an entirely altered position during the last quarter of the 
century. 
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Comte’s 

sociology. 


I have already referred to the fact that, whereas 
philosophical thought in the Iroginnmg of the century 
moved mainly in the realm of logic, metaphysics, and 
psychology, at the end of the century the study which 
seems to be gradually superseding all others is the 
study of Sociology, a term which was introduced by 
-Auguste Comte, and has latterly become a watchword 
in the literature of the whole of Western Europe — 
■ latest in Germany. This phenomenon has various and 
very deep-seated causes, which have shown themselves 
in all the three countries, but in different forms. They 
showed themselves first of all, and mos^ drastically, in 
France, where the Revolution had made a clean sweep 
of many of the older foundations of society, and where 
men of the highest order and in almost every depart- 
" i^ent of science and literature had speculated or prac- 
■lically worked in the direction of a reconstruction of 
society. A temporary check was indeed put upon 
these endeavours by the reactionary njovement during 
the Restoration. Nevertheless, all through the cen- 
tury, French literature has systematically, or in more 
general ways, worked at the great social problems. In 
England, though the movements were less convulsive, 
the interests of the Masses, as opposed to those of the 
Classes, have increasingly occupied the attention of both 
statesmen and thinkers, the reform movement having 
been the leading feature of internal politics during the 
greater part of the century. It was in England that 
the problem of population and the evils of overcrowding 
were first openly discussed, and it is not too much to 
say that the misery of the residuum which the con- 
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centration in large cities has brought about has grad- 
ually become in genera/^ literature, as well as in phil- 
osophical, ethical, and religious writmgs,^the great topic, 
of the day. . . 

The impossibility which not only philosophical theo- 64. 
rists, but also religious workers, have experienced in decline of 

° philosophic. 

dealing with this great problem, which we may, for the interest, 
moment, call the salvation of society, has in this 
country brought about a widespread feeling of dismay, 
and deprived not only philosophical doctrines of their 
interest, but also religious beliefs of that hold which 
they once had on the minds of men. In Germany the 
older forms of religious belief had in the eighteenth een- 
tiuy been largely superseded by rationalism ; this again 
fo'r a time looked as if it would yield to the deepening 
and spiritualising influence of the idealistic philosophy. 

But when the latter appeared to many to be uncertain 
in its results and delusive in its promises, a reaction 
set in which produced for a long time an indifferentism, 

'9 

not orfly towards religious, but also towards philosophical 
teaching. Add to this that the growing industrialism 
of the a^e, the commercial spirit, and the increasing 
wealth of the upper and middle classes, had found a 
convenient and comfortable popular philosophy in the 
shallow tenets of materialism. Thus we can say that 
philosophical thought of the Ifighest order — i.e., the 
intellectual search for the great Eealities which underlie 
and sustain everything, the quest for the truly Real — has 
suffered bankruptcy, in Germany mostly through theoret- 
ical, in England through practical, causes. Nevertheless, 
it must be added that the very recognition of all these 
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SeStmctive agencies, both In the realms of theory and 
;practice, of science, literatnr^ and life, has ih many 
jininds already produced a revulsion of feeling. A desire 
is everywhere manifested once more to probe to the 
bottom the various agencies, intellectual, moral, and 
material, which have led to this apparent collapse. 
‘ Somehow or other the conviction seems to be gaining 
ground that the great Eealities, which in former times 
religious faith and philosophical reasoning had combined 
to bring home to the human soul, have not disappeared, 
but have only been removed to a greater distance in 
time and space, as well as in the region of thought. 
All the various formulse which modern philosophy has 
introduced in this country and abroad, such as “ the 
unknowable,” “ the unconscious,” “ the ineognoscible,” 
do not signify a straightforward denial of the spiritual 
essence of everything, but indicate merely that the same 
is far removed from the reaches of the human intellect. 
For all that the agnostic can say, the Spiritual Keality 
may still be there, though it seems to him inaccessible 
to the purely intellectual grasp. The human mind can 
never remain, for any length of time, in a state of sus- 
pense, of doubt, and uncertainty. Individual thinkers 
and specialists, living in a community which is built up 
upon the foundation of certain time-honoured beliefs, 
may indulge in the luxury of withdrawing from the 
actual quest after the Eeal, leaving the same to others 
who are not troubled by their scruples; the agnostic 
may proclaim ever so loudly the impessibility of know- 
ledge regarding the fundamental questions ; the Critical 
philosopher may define ever so clearly tbe limits of 
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human reason; the mor^ confident these self-denying? 
assertions? the sooner will a reaction set in. The 
, question -then for us is this: Has philosophical thought 
merely exhausted its powers, or has it, at the very 
moment when materialism, naturalism, and agnos- 
ticism appear to rule supreme, still discovered some 
untried path and some unrecognised resources ? Has' 
the ruling pessimism and indifferentism of the age given 
way at all to any signs of hope that the veil will once 
more be lifted and confidence restored ? Whoever has 
read attentively the philosophy of the last ten years in 
all the three countries cannot, I think, have failed to 
discover signs of the recurrence of a more hopeful line 
of. thought. I shall have many opportunities of point- 
ing to this in greater detail and with more definiteness , 
in the later chapters of the present section of this 
History. 

For the moment it may be of interest to refer, as I have ? 
done so often before, to the changes which the philo- 
sophicEil vbcabulary of tire three countries is undergoing, 
to the increasing array of new terms with which philo- 
sophical thought is being enriched, all pointing to the 
advent of some new era of thought. Without defining 
at present what is frequently only dimly foreshadowed 
in this new vocabulary, I will refer only to the term 
“Voluntarism” which Paulsen h^s coined and Professor 66 , 
Wundt has adopted to describe his ultimate philosophical ism." 
position, to the philosophy of the “ Idees-forces ” of M. 

Alfred Fouillee, and the “Philosophie de I’Effort” in 
France, to* the "Pragmatism” of the recent Oxford 
school of Thought, and to William James’s "Will to 
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believe.” Many of these writers have been influenced, 
consciously or unconsciously, b^'^ the great trutlr, amount- 
ing almost to a discovery, contained in the philosophy 
of Schopenhauer, which emphasised the independence of 
the Will in its relation to the Intellect, and found the 
very essence of Eeality, the truly Real, in a principle 
of Action. As I remarked above, it was unfortunate 
for the reputatioii of Schopenhauer, as well as for 
the development of German philosopliy, that Schopen- 
hauer saw in the Will, in the active principle, not a 
source of good, but of evil, and that in consequence 
his writings, which otherwise might have had an inspir- 
ing and reassuring influence, became on the contrary the 
gospel of pessimism which has blighted so many hopes 
and deadened so many aspirations. 

It is interesting to note that the necessity of a de- 
velopment such as is aimed at in many modern schools 
of philosophic thought was not unexpected by earlier 
thinkers during the century ; that Lotze, after review- 
ing all the doubts and difficulties which beset tne Accept- 
ance of the belief in a spiritual and personal Creator 
and Euler, declared that belief was “ a resolution of the 
character ” and not of the intellect. 

It cannot be said that the tendency to which I 
refer, and which permeates much of recent philosophical 
literature, has yet attaifled that clearness which belongs 
to some earlier speculations. Perhaps the very nature 
of it will prevent it from ever submitting to the ordinary 
categories of logic, though the very fact is significant 
that logic itself, which for a long time was supposed 
to be permanently crystallised in Aristotelian formulse. 
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has during the last twenty- five years become again more 
fluent, more accommodating to the needs of modern 
thought. At the moment it looks more likely that 
philosophy has handed over the next great advance in 
human thought to the practical worker, and that the 
purely intellectual grasp of the new truths will have 
to await their actual realisation ; that they will have to 
become efficient forces in the life of society at large 
before some individual genius will find the logic and 
metaphysics of their essence, the intelligible rationale of 
their activity. 

There is no, mistaking the signs of tlie times ; the 
tide is running away from abstract dogmas and meta- 
physical speculation. Both tliese have been tried and 
found wanting, so far as the great practical problems 
are concerned. Theology has failed to evangelise the 
masses, and philosophy to enlighten them. For a time 
all hopes were concentrated upon exact science, but this 

also has showir itself powerless to deal with fundamental 

• . • 

questions, or to approach the ground and origin of things. 
Truth, in the higher sense of the word, as an expression of 
the truly Beal, is no longer an object of scientific research. 
Exact science does not profess to deal with essences and 
existences, but only with what is apparent. This it is 
content to describe and interpret in the most consistent, 
the simplest, and the most useful manner. The value 
of science lies in its applicability to problems of industry, 
commei’ce, the useful arts, and, in a limited sense, the 
problems^ of administration. The latest leading ideas 
which have been introduced into Scientific Thought have 
done much to remove still further out of our reach the 
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elements in space and the ori^dh in time of the exist- 
ences which are in and around us. The hopefulness 
which characterised philosophy in Germany and science in 
France in the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
which, so far as the latter is concerned, found an ex- 
pression in the teaching of Comte, has not been realised in 
i the course of the last half of the century. A large por- 
tion; of the population of the inost cultured nations, in 
spite of educational efforts, still partakes to a very 
small extent of the intellectual advancement which 
philosophy and science afford to a select few, not to 
mentilon the utter hopelessness in whicl\ large numbers 
of the population, in the great centres of so - called 
culture, have to pass their lives. Is it then to be 
wondered at that a distrust, not to say contempt for 
philosophical speculation, has taken hold of the public 
mind ? and that the belief in pure science is not based, 
as it used to be, on the love of truth, but that it has 
increasingly what Bolingbroke used to , call “ a metallic 
flavour ” ? Nevertheless, as I stated above, the search 
for the truly Eeal is not abandoned, but looks for the 
effort of the practical worker. If the realisation of the 
great ideals which Christianity has set before us, and 
philosophy has endeavoured, perhaps not altogether suc- 
cessfully, to support, is the sole .. and only object of all 
practical lieligion, then we may say with some confidence 
that an increasing number of the thinkers of our age 
expect the next step in the solution of the, great prob- 
lems of life to be taken by practical Keligipn. ^ Assum- 
ing tjiey are not mistaken in this, as I firmly believe 
they are not, the first signs that this advance has to 
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some exten| succeMed^^l^^ react 4gaiii u^ the purely ^ 
intellectuaF courses of thought" and imbue them witlx : ^ 
fresh vigour and hopefulness. Should we, however, be 
mistaken in this expectation, we can say this with 
certainty, that neither the most refined theories of v, 
science, nor the speculations of philosophy, nor the 
dogmas of theology will prevent the utter loss of our 
ideals, the ruin of the higher life of mankind. 

It has been frequently asserted that the philosophy" ^, 
of the day is irreligious. This is only partially correct, of recent 
Many earnest thinkers in England and abroad are to reiigfon. 
intently occupied with trying to understand the psycho- 
logical foundation and the historical growth of religion, 
which they look upon as a great Eeality, having an‘v 
independent existence outside science and philosophy. 

If, at the same time, they refuse to draw into philo- 
sophical discussion those great Divine and human 
Truths, such as the nature of God and the scheme of 
redemption, which philosophical writers of the preced- 
ing age frequently dealt with in a prolific manner, we 
may look upon this as a sign of increasing reverence, 
and as an acknowledgment of the existence of other 
powers in the human soul than those of merely external 
sensation and logical inference. These thinkers are, ih 
tlieir writiiigs, merely preparing the way for the new i 

In the general Introduction I pointed out that I Y 
propose in this History to look upon philosophical j 
thought jas pccujiyiug an intermediate position between 
scientific and religious thought. What has been said.^^ 
in the confirms this view, by pointing ^ 
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to the position which philosophical thought seems to 
occupy in our day. It would appear as if, at the end 
of the nineteenth century, philosophy was paving the 
way for a fuller and more original display of the 
creative forces of the human soul, such as manifest 
themselves in poetry, art, and religion ; for it is a fact, 
•that for the moment these creative powers appear to 
have receded somewhat into the background, whilst, at 
the same time, much is expected from them. Wherever 
the vital forces in a society, or in an age, have not been 
l^solutely exhausted — and I can find no sign of this 
the present civilisations of Western ^Europe — such 
periods, where tlie higher creative and spiritual powers 
seem to be temporarily in abeyance, have always, sooner 
or later, been followed by periods of greater vigour and 
productiveness. Auguste Comte, in studying the histori- 
cal developments of human thought, felt himself justified 
in laying down his well-known law of the three states, 
— the theological, the metaphysical, an^ the positive, — 
as the rationale of the development of the human* mind 
in its intellectual progress. Formulaj such as that of 
Comte, or those contained in the doctrines of* Hegel or 
Spencer, all suffer from the defect that they give no 
intelligible answer to the question, “ What is going to 
happen when the final stage is arrived at ? ” All 
historical evidence goes lo show that no agency of pro- 
gress has ever continued to work unchallenged and 
ininterrupted. All processes in nature and society 
seem, in course of time, to exhaust themselves and call 

c 

forth counter -movements which gain force, as it were. 
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through reaction and c«yitrast. This has, in modern 
times, been abundantly evident in the rapidly succeed- 
ing phases of modern history. It has also been recognised 
by philosophical writers. Let us then try to correct the 
formula of Comte so as to bring it into harmony with 
the larger experience of the day. We might feel dis- 
posed to say that Comte was right in assigning to 
pliilosophical thought an intermediate or transitional 
position, preferring, on our part, to speak of philosophy 
I’ather than of metaphysics— as the latter term, though 
perfectly legitimate and useful, has acquired in the eyes 
of many persojjs a doubtful meaning. We might then 
go on to say tliat the stage of positive or exact thought 
having been reached in the course of the nineteenth 
century, this itself, is producing the desire for a new 
departure, a counter- movement which will call forth and 
urge the active rather than the purely intellectual powers 
of the human soul. Philosophy thus occupies still the 

intermediate or , transitional stage assigned to it by 

• # 

Comte; only that we now 'find ourselves, as it were, 
reversing the Comtian process of development, passing 
from the one-sided sway of exact or positive thought 
through philosophy to a renewed life, not of dogmatic 
Theology, but of practical Eeligion, bringing with it a 
fresh display of the creative powei^s of the human mind. 

In offering this concluding formula, I do not desire to 
attach much importance to any scheme which unduly 
abbreviates my task of exhibiting the mental forces of 
our centi^ry in thd fulness of their life and their many- 
sided significance ; but conducting my readers, as I am 
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proposing to dp, through th<t^ labyrinthine mazes of 
philosophical thought, I believe they may be thankful 
foi' some guiding idea, though ' this at best, is only tenta- 
tive. The sequel will give them ample material and 
opportunity to confirm or to contest this preliminary 
generalisation. 



CHAPTER IL 

ON THE GROWTH AND DIFFUSION OF THE CRITICAL SPIRIT.. 

I. 

N’othing prob^ly strikes the impartial student of the 
progress of scientific and of philosophical thought more 
than the changing and opposite attitudes which the 
exponents of these two forms of thought have assumed 
in the course of the nineteenth century. This change 
has been more and more evident as the century has 
jirogressed. To a great extent we may even say that 
the attitudes havg been reversed. The difference I refer 
to may j&e expressed concisely by saying : Science has 
more and more acquired the character of definiteness 
and the attitude of assurance ; Philosophy, on the other 
hand, has become more and more uncertain and timid. 

In the beginning of the century, both, in Germany 
and England, science and scientific thought played only 
a secondary part in literature and teaching. France 
was the only country in which it had early acquired ' 
that position and commanded that esteem which it" now 
enjoys; everywherd.^ In Germany philosophy led the 
way, and even in this country, where it could not boast 

d i. p. 105 sag. of this History. 
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Reversal of 
the position 
of science 
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sophy. 
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of the same systematic treatmf\nt, philosophical subjects 
such as Economics, Politics, and questions of taste and 
literary criticism filled the pages of those numerous 
and popular reviews which form such an important 
department of nineteenth century literature.^ 


^ 111 this country before the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century 
there existed no important period- 
ical literature which appealed to a 
larger circle of cultivated readei’s. 
The British Essajdsts, headed by 
Steele and Addison, possessed their 
peculiar interest and have acquired 
the standing of classics. Some of 
them had European reputation and 
much influence, notably on Ger- 
man literature. The ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine/ founded in 1731, had a 
wide circulation, and imparted a 
largeamount of varied and desultory 
information. The * Monthly Re- 
view ’ (1749) and the ‘Critical Re- 
view * (1756) had no commanding 
influence. The Reviews existing 
in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century were said to be in their 
dotage. At this time new life was 
infused into periodical literature 
from a quite unexpected quarter. 
The ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ edited 
during twenty - seven years by 
Jetfrey, began its brilliant career 
with quite unforeseen success in the 
year 1802, and very soon became 
the organ of a distinct political 
party with a definite programme of 
reform in things political, social, 
and literary. It provoked in the year 
1809 the foundation of a literary 
organ for the opposite party<^ in 
defence — as was said — of Church, 
Tory, and War Principles. “ The 
defence was a consequence of the 
attack. And it is fortunate that it 
was so. For besides getting these 
opinions fairly discussed, the party 
excesses natural to any unchecked 
publication were diminished ; and 
a work arose wliich, in many re- 
spects, is an honour to British 


literature, and has called out, and 
indirectly reared, a great variet}^ of 
the highest order of talent” (Cock- 
burn’s ‘ Life of Lord Jeffrey,’ vol. i. 
p. 192). But this critical attitude, 
this spirit of “accuse and defence,” 
peculiar to leaders in the legal pro- 
fession who launched this whole 
enterprise into existence, was not 
favourable to a just appreciation of 
the scientific spirit, and both the 
‘ Edinburgh,’ i.s in the case of 
Thomas Young, and the ‘Quarterly,’ 
as in the case of Charles Darwin, 
have shown themselves singularly 
incompetent in the discussion of 
novel and leading scientific idea.<<. 
The scientific interest was not in- 
troduced into general literature 
either in Germany or in tliis coun- 
try before the fourth decade of 
the century. In England it was 
characteristically introduced in con- 
nection with Economic (questions. 
In Germany its intro('iUctk>n was 
partly through French models 
which had a great influence upon 
men like HumVroldt and Lie- 
big ; and secondly, also through 
some of the representatives of the 
philosophy of nature such as Oken, 
Schubert, Steffens, and Oersted t. 
Under the influence of these very 
different interests, review literature 
in Germany and in England has in 
the course of the century become 
more and more expository and 
representative rather than critical 
— its object being to spread know- 
ledge and information and to abstain 
from prem^iture criticism. All this 
is due to the increasing prevalence 
of the scientific as against that of 
the critical spirit. 
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I propose now to inqmre into the causes which have 2. 

• ^ , Causes of 

l»rought*about this change which, as I said, amounts in the change, 
many cases to a complete reversal of the estima- 
tion in which the mathematical and natura.1 sciences 
on the one hand, the historical and philosophical on the 
other, are held. The earlier part of this History has 
furnished the answer to the first half of the problem : 

I there endeavoured to show that the success and 
assurance of scientific thought has grown with the 
growth and diffusion of the scientific spirit, which has 
been more clearly defined as the exact or mathematical 
spirit. It is however very likely, nay, almost certain, 
that the employment of these methods alone would not ' 
liave secured for science that triumphant, not to say 
that boastful, position to which it has universally . 
attained. This is greatly owing to the practical appli- 
cations to commerce and industry which have followed 
the discoveries of that long line of intellects of a high 
order to whom the recent progress of science is due. 

It must* in justice be added tliat it is not in their own 
writings and deliverances tliat we, as a rule, meet 
with thal; tone of assurance. This is more frequent 
among tho.se who are occupied witli the popularisation 
and diffusion rather than with the extension of scientific 
knowledge. 

The second part of this History will have to answer 
the other half of the above question, namely, what are 
the causes that h&ve brought about that great change 
in the general and popular appreciation of philosophical 
discussions ? How is it that instead of one or two AnarSiy 

of recent 

dominant systems or thought we have now what may phiiosoph 
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be called a complete anarchy, ^pr, at best, a bewildering 
eclecticism ? How is it that instead of steppin'g' boldly 
forward with finished and assertive systems as did Fichte, 
Hegel, and Schopenhauer in Germany, Auguste Comte in 
France, and Herbert Spencer in England, the thinkers of 
the day require us to be content with introductions to 
philosophy, with preliminary discourses, or with disserta- 
tions of an historical character which not infrequently do 
little more than hint with reserve and qualification at a 
possible solution which is promised but not given ? ^ 


^ That anarchy and inconclusive- 
nesa are characteristic of the 
• philosophic thought of the day has 
been very generally expressed from 
very different quarters, and is shown 
in ’ many important publications. 
Among these I only mention a few. 
Prof. Ludwig Stein, the learned 
editor of the ‘Archiv far Philoso- 
phie * (appearing in two series, 
historical and systematic), has given 
full expression to the state of unrest, 
not to say bewilderment, in con- 
temporary philosophical literature 
in his recent publication, ‘ Philo- 
sophische Strdmungen der Gegen- 
wart * (1908), notably in the first 
chapter, which treats of the Neo- 
id^istic movement of thought. 
J^fllbther not less significant indica- 
ftibn is to be found in one of the 
volumes of a compendious German 
publication, * Die Kultur der Gegen- 
, wartV(ed. Paul Hmneberg). The 
f volume in question bears the^ title 
of ‘ Systematic Philosophy,’ but' is 
in reality, what must appear to 
many a very unsystematic exposi- 
tion of recent speculation, inasmuch 
as it is a collection of mostly brilliant 
'^says bn various philosophical pro- 
blems from very different and 
; Ir^uentiy opposing points of view, 
withbut an attempt towards re- 
conciliation or completeness. If 


we turn to French philosophy, 
neither the earlier ‘ Rapport ’ by 
Ravaisson (186/) nor the shorter 
Review by Ribot (‘Mind,’ 1877, p. 
366), nor the quite recent sympat^p 
etic Review by Boutroux (‘Revue dc 
M^taphysique et de Morale,’ vol. 16, 
1908), can fail to produce upon the 
reader a sense of bewilderment, of 
the total absence of dominant ideas 
in the voluminous and interesting 
philosophical literature of the coun- 
try. In this country, where system- 
atic philosophy has only one pro- 
minent representative, vi.z., Herbert 
Spencer, the diversity of philo- 
sophic opinion is not felt so ke,enly 
as in France and Germany, where 
elaborate systems have in succes- 
sion directed philosophic thought. 
Nevertheless we meet here also 
with the complaint of inconclusive - 
ness. In the Introduction to a recent 
publication with the title ‘ Idola 
Theatri,’ which purports to be a 
“criticism of Oxford Thought” 
(1906), Mr Henry Sturt gives us the 
final impression wbicK the teaching 
of T. H. Green and his followers left 
on young minds ; “ I came to feel, 
in comrobn,, I believe, with not a 
few of my con tern por^iries, that 
the teaching we got was hardly 
strong enough in the explanation 
of definite problems. Some such 
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I will at "once answer this question. The great 4. 

# ■ , , Critical 

change •referred to is owing to the growth and diffusion spirit, 
of the Critical Spirit, taking this term, as "I shall 
immediatel;^ proceed to show, in its widest sense. In 
order that my readers may have before them as clear 
an idea as possible of the main drift of the second 
part of this History, I may say that its principal ’ 
object will be to exhibit the workings of the critical 
spirit and the critical methods, just as the main object 
of the first part was to exhibit the workings of the 
scientific or exact spirit and methods. In doing so I 
shall follow a similar plan to that adopted in the first 
part : trying fimt to trace the growth and diffusion of the - 
critical spirit in general, leaving it to separate chapters to 
deal with the separate results which the application of the 
critical methods has brought about in the various courses 
in which philosophical thought has habitually moved. 


thought, J remember, haunted me 
on liearing, for example, the logic 
lecture^ of *^he late Uewis Nettle- 
ship. He told us- elaborately and 
often. what knowledge was notj but 
having thus awakened expectation, 
he did littft to satisfy it : we 
seemed to lie always on the verge 
of a great secret which our teacher 
would never disclose. T. H. Green, 
whose ‘Prolegomena to Ethics’ I 
read somewhat later, was much 
more definite than Nettleship : but 
even his great doctrine of the 
Spiritual Principle, though it grati- 
fied religious aspiration, did not 
seem to be clearly reasonied out ; 
nor could any one be sure how far 
it would go in* explainmg the re- 
ligious consciousness. Meanwhile, 
no open - minded student, I am 
certain^ was quite at ease about 
the attitude of the Oxford Idealists 


to modern science. . . . The want 
of receptivity, together with its 
own limited explanatory power, 
cast upon the Oxford philosophy of 
1885 a suspicion of reactionism and 
unreality which even an eager 
disciple could scarcely ignore 
(pp. 1, 2). “The net result for 
Oxford of this remarkable litera- 
ture, which together with much 
exegetical work of a similar tend- 
ency shows the Highest speculative ^ 
quality’, was that philosophy went^ 
do\fn seriously in academic con- 
sideration from the position which 
it held at Green’s death. The 
man of average calibre took more 
and more to commentating ; and 
an Alexandrian period threatened 
to set in,” &c., &c. (p. 3). This ; 

is almost identical with Prof. 
Wundt’s well-known dictum, “Wir / 
sind Alle Epigonen.” 'f 
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Narrower 
and wider 
sense of 
criticism. 


The word Criticism has been used in a narrower and 
in a wider sense. In Englisli literature it acquired a 
definite meaning through Pope’s “ Essay on Criticism.” 
This essay is written very much in the spirit of the 
French writers of the seventeenth century, notably of 
Boileau, who, on his part, followed in the steps of 
Horace and the ancients. In fact, criticism in this 
narrower sense is in modern literature a creation of the 
French mind ; it means a kind of philosophy of taste, and 
is an expression of the literary, artistic, or sesthetical 
conscience of the age. In this sense it was used by 
Henry Home, Lord Karnes, whose ‘Elements of Criticism’ 
appeared in 1761, and quite recently Professor Saintsbury 
has thus used the word in his valuable ‘ History of Criti- 
cism and Literary Taste in Europe.’ ^ But the country 
which has not only produced separate and isolated 
works on criticism in this narrower sense, but has con- 
secutively produced a literature of criticism, is France. 
M. Brunetiere says in this regard ; “ Even if the Italian 
and English critics are not isolated in the history of 
their literatures, one may say that they form a kind of 
exception, and that nowliere else than in France has 
criticism had for the last three centuries what we call 
a consecutive history. Must I add that it has been 
truly the soul of French literature ? I, at least, see from 
Konsard to Victor Hugo a revolution of taste and of 
literature which, with us, has had for its origin and 

^ 8 vola., Edinburgh, Blackwood, the goodness or badness, the suc- 
1900-1904: Prof. Saintsbury de- cess or ill -success, oj literature, 
fines the “criticism” with which from the purely literary point of 
he deals as “ that function of the view ” (vol. i. p. 3). 
judgment which busies itself with 
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guide a development of ^criticism.” No other nation, 
possesse'd* an institution like the Acad^mie Fran<jaise, 
which, as the same author says, had according to the in- 
tention of its founder the special mission of establishing 
“ a system of absolute confidence in the power of definite 
rules and of watching over their observation.” ^ It may 
be of further interest to note that the English term 
“ criticism ” is synonymous with the French word 
“ critique,” and that the French word “ criticisme ” has 
been reserved to denote the philosophy of Kant and its 
developments.^ 

In German;^ the word “ Kritik ” has never been 
confined to that narrower meaning which is still largely 
current in this country : ® it has always been employed 


1 M, Brunet i6re defines the object 
of criticism as follows : Fobjet de 
la critique est de juger de classer 
d’expliquer les ceuvres de la litter- 
ature et de Fart’" (Art. “Critique,” 
‘Grande Encyclopddie,’ voL xiii. 
p, 447 — loc. cit., x>* 41 if p. 6). 

Thi?# special meaning was in- 
troduced by one of the two ori- 
ginal thinkers who have swayed 
philosophic thought in France since 
the time of Cousin, and outside of 
the Thomistic movement within 
the i>ale of the Roman Catliolic 
Church. These two thinkers are 
Auguste Comte and Charles Re- 
nouvier (1818-1903, ‘ Essais de 

Critique G^ndrale,’ 1st ed. , 1854). 
Comte coined 'the term Positivism, 
Renouvier, the term Neo-criticisme, 
to characterise their respective 
philosophical points of view. In 
this respect the latter occupies an 
important place in the diffusion of 
the critical 8f>irit in the wider sense 
of the word. It is “ Criticisme in 
the Kantian sense, as distinguished 
from that philological learning and 

VOL. III. 


criticism which was succesfully 
practised by some eminent mem- 
bers of the eclectic school of Victor 
Cousin. 

^ Carlyle had already pointed to 
the use of the term in a larger sense 
than that prevalent in England. 
In his Plssay on the “ State of 
German Literature” (1827, ‘Col- 
lected Works,’ vol. vi. p. 60) he 
wrote : “ P\ir from being behind 

other nations in the practice or 
science of Criticism, it is a fact, for 
which we fearlessly refer to all 
competent judges, that they [the 
Germans] are distinctly and even 
considerably in advance. We state 
wh^t is already known to a great 
jiart of Europe to be true. Criti- 
cism has assumed a new form in 
Germany ; it x^roceeds on other 
principles, and proposes to itself a 
higher aim. The grand question is 
not now a question concerning the 
qualities of diction, the coherence 
of metaphors, the fitness of eenti* 
ments, the general logical truth in 
a work of art, as it W'as some half* 

G 
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in the M’ger sense to denote,^ definite attitude of the 
f inquiring mind towards any subject which is accessible 
to a critical treatment. Accordingly we ; may look upon 

^ 6; G-ermany as the real home of the critical spirit and the 

eermanytjbe 

criOcismiii critical methods in their widest sense and in their most 
unfettered development, as we may look upon France 
*a8 the birthplace of modern philological and literary 
criticism. In the former country a philosophy sprang 
up at the end of the eighteenth century which called 
itself critical “^ar excellence” and which, in spite of 
many brilliant attempts to supersede or dislodge it, still 
constitutes the rallying-point for most o| the systematic 
thought which has not come under the influence of 

the scientific or exact methods. Although, therefore, we 

•• 

century ago among most critics ; buhr, introduced into this country 

, neither is it a question mainly of by his fatlier, Thomas Ainold, of 

a psychological sort, to be answered Rugby. In the first of the Essays, 

by discovering and delineating the On the Function of Criticism at the 

peculiar nature of the poet from present Time,” lie defines as “the 

his poetry, as is usual with tlie business of the critical power, in all 

best of our own critics at present ; branches of knowledge, theology, 

but it is, not indeed exclusively, philosophy, '^.history, art, science, 

but inclusively of those two other to see the object as "in itself it 
questions, properly and ultimately really is. Thus it tends, at last, to 
a question on the essence and make an intellectual situation of 
peculiar life of the poetry itself.” which the creative power can 
Carlyle also pointed out that profitably avail itself. It tends to 
Herder, Schiller, Goethe “ are men establish an order of ideas, if not 
of another stature of form and absolutely true, yet true by com- 
movement whom Bossu’s scale and parison with that which it displaces ; 
reompasses could not measure with- to make the best ideas prevail, 
put difficulty, or rather, not at all.” Presently these new ideas reach 
And yet Carlyle does not use criti- society, the touch of truth is the 
, cism in the wider sense in which I touch of life, and there is a stir 
am now using it. The representative and growth everywhere ; out of 
;pf the latter usage in this country is .this stir and growth come the 
Mattlie Arnold, who, in various creative epochs of literature ” (p. 6). 

but notably in his ‘ Essays Matthew Arnold also points out 
in Criticism ^ (1865), took the wider how the political and party interest 
view: opened out to him as much by so prevalent in Englsftid is detri- 
the earlier and the more recent mental to this higher form of 
^French critics as by Goethe and by cidticism, ** the rule of which should 
iv the constructive criticism of Nie- be disinterestedness” (p. 18). 
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cannot find in o^bdern ^Ci^man literature the sontce or 
origin o^*ahy dei|nite. branch of criticism, we rieyertl^eless 
are justified in selecting the modern literature of 
Germany as exhibiting more than that of any bther. 
country the Working in a comprehensive style of the 
critical methods, the triumphs as well as the ravages of 
the critical spirit.^ 


^ To those who have been brought 
up in the centre of the thought and 
learning of Germany during the 
nineteenth* century it may appear 
as if criticism exhibits there two 
very different aspects, being, on the 
one side, eminently sympathetic and 
constructive (as manifested in the 
great edifice of classical philology), 
and, on the other side, unsympa- 
thetic and destructive (as shown by 
much of biblical criticism since the 
time of Strauss and the Tiibingen 
school) : . accordingly, they might 
object that two such opposite ten- 
dencies cannot be brought together 
as manifestations of the same, the 
critical spirit. In defence of the 
position I have taken ijip, and after 
fully considering the pertinence of 
this remark, I have to urge that I 
regard the whole of German thought 
from an extraneous or international 
point of view. Now, not only do 
for emost representatives of German 
criticism in all its different branches 
use the term “Kritik,” without any 
special definition, as quite intelli- 
gible to their readers, but there are 
also notable instances in w’hich de- 
struction and construction are taken 
for granted as being two essential 
sides of the same critical process. 
As an example, I refer to the writ- 
ings of, Eduard Zeller, one of the 
few who displayed his great critical 
ability as imich in his theological 
as in his philological writings. 
Notably in his collected Essays, 
where he discusses at great length 


the critical writings of Strauss, 
Baur, and the Tubingen school (see 
‘ Vortriige uiid Abhandlungen,’ vol. 
i. ), there is no indication that there 
is any difference between the criti- 
cism employed by them in biblical 
matters and that employed by 
himself in his ‘ Philosophy of the 
Greeks.’ Mr Whittaker also remarks 
that with philological criticism, 
when dealing with literary cre^*, 
tions, the origins of which, like those . 
of the biblical records, haVe to be 
traced, not in the full daylight, but 
in the twilight of history — such as , 
the poems of Homer, Hesiod, The- 
ognis, and the beginnings of Greek 
and Roman history — similar disin- 
tegration and unsettlement of opin- 
ion has resulted. The fact that, in 
reviewing the labours of English 
and French scholars and historians, , 
German authorities have so fre- 
quently stigmatised them as un- 
scientific and uncritical, has done 
more than anything else to identify, 
in the English mind, the historicai 
and philosophical literature of Ger- 
many with a critical tendency whtcH 
sonietames— as, e,g., when dealing , 
with the Scriptures or with the'; 
creations of polite literature and^ 
art — has missed the essence of its 
subject and become unsylnp^hetic' 
through excessive minuteness dr 
preconceived ideas. Evidence of 
this opinion among Englisli writers 
may be found, e.^., in many pass- -y 
ages of Prof. Saintsbury’s ‘Histo^ 
of Criticism and Literary Taste/ 
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It may already have occurred to some of my readers 

Attempts to ^ ^ • 

methodrto question ; If it is true that the critical spirit 

phiiosopiiy. done so much to unsettle the philosophical mind as 
is the case according to the view I have taken above, 
and if, on the other side, the scientific or exact methods 
have lieen so successful in producing definiteness and 
assurance, how is it that the latter methods have not 
been applied to philosophical subjects in the same way 
as they have been applied to the exploration of nature ? 
With this question we strike upon one of the cardinal 
points which have lieen brouglit out in the- course of the 
nineteenth century. For only towards the end of that 
period has the thinking mind awakened to a conscious- 
ness of the weakness and limitations of the scientific 
methods, — points which have not even partially been 
settled without much controversy and many abortive 
trials. Ever since the exact methods of research have 
been fully recognised in their power and fruitfulness, a 
tendency has set in to apply tliem, noj^only to scientific 
but to every kind of knowledge. This tendency is 
already clearly expressed in some of the writings of the 
great French mathematicians at the end of the eighteenth 
century ; ^ it became very marked in the middle of the 
nineteenth century in (lermany,^ w'here periodicals were 


^ It was notably through. Qf>n> 
dorcet and Laplace that an ex- 
aggerated opinion a.s to the value 
and fruitfulness of the theory of 
probabilities in the realm of moral 
and social questions was spread. 
This was noted by John Stuart 
Mill, who, on his part, aimed 
at introducing into Economics 
that spirit of precision which 
belonged to what has been termed 


in this country natural know- 
ledge. 

I do not here refer to the 
illegitimate use, in quasi - philo- 
sophical writings, some of which 
have attained to great popularity, 
of such scientific terms as Matter, 
Force, Energy, Substance, &c., 
even if used by scientific authorities 
like Carl Vogt, Ernst Haeckel, or 
Wilhelm Ostwald. 
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started for exact philosopjjy, and where the new school of 
psychology, heralded by Feehner, and brilliantly repre- 
sented by Wundt and his pupils, was put forward as a 
kind of opposition to the older metaphysical methods 
which were considered obsolete and misleading. I have 
had occasion to refer to this school of thought in the 
eleventh chapter of the first section, where I treated .of 
the psychophysical view of nature. I have there also 
referred to the restricted area within which the new 
methods have been successfully applied. Nor is it 
difficult to find the reason why these attempts, which 
were frequently put forward with so much self-assurance, 
have on the whole failed. What I have said in the 
introduction to the second part of this History about the 
difference between philosophy and science, between mind 
and nature, contains an explanation of the point in 
question. The exact methods of science, whether they 
consist in observation, measurement, or calculation, or 
in the combination of all three processes, can only be 
successfully applied to things or phenomena which have 
a definite location in space or in space and time. 
Definition in this sense is the first condition of the 
scientific process ; nor would the scientific worker be 
satisfied if this fixing of his olpject in time and space 
were merely the result of one or a few observations and 
their record. The scientific mmd is nowadays so fully 
aware of the numberless subjective and casual influences 
which tend to vitiate or make uncertain every single 
observation,^ that one of the first requisites is to 

^ Not only is the subjective char- where introduced, but even pro- 
acter of single observations fully cesses of logical deduction in some 
recognised and corrections every- of the purely mathematical sciences 


. 8 . 

Reason of 
their failure. 
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eliminate, by numerous repetltigns and many co-operators, 
the subjective errors, the “ personal equation*” which 
attaches to every single observation and record. 

Now it will be seen at once that,' as all the incidents 
of mental life are accessible only to one observer, and 
never repeat themselves even to him, this method of 
repetition and co-operation, so essential and indispensable 
in all scientific work, is inapplicable where we have to do 
with purely introspective or mental phenomena. In fact, 
the material cannot be prepared and got ready to be 
handled with the instruments of science in the same way 
as the material of the scientific worker. In a great many 
cases also it is only by the fugitive and changing meaning 
of words that we can transiently fix, to a small exteitt, 
the object with which we are dealing. If we try to rid 
it, as the scientific worker does, of its subjective colour- 
ing or its personal equation, nothing remains ; whilst 
attempting to remove the shell we find that we have 
lost the kernel. ^ 

There is a further point which is almost equally 
important in dealing with philosophical subjects, and this 
is that we involuntarily refer every mental, psychical, or 
introspective phenomenon to a personal unity or whole 
which we denote by the word mind, soul, consciousness, 
spirit, or some other similar term, and that we can only 

are recognised to be not infre- tillJacobi discovered another. Also 
quently fallacious. Isowdiere is this the motion of bodies under the 
more the case than in the calculus Newtonian law of attraction seemed 
of probabilities and its applications, for a long time confined to conic 
as, for instance, in the kinetic sections, till G. W. Hill showed the 
theory of* gases (see, e.g., O. E. usefulness of dealing with other 
Meyer, ‘ Die Kinetische Theorie der forihs of periodic orbits in the 
Gase,’ passiw). At one time it was planetary and lunar theories (see 
thought that there existed only one H. H. Turner, ‘Modern Astronomy,’ 
type of a fluid ellipsoid in motion, 1901, p. 257 sqq,) 
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with difficulty divest ourgelves of the notion that the 
single phenomenon with which we are dealing is the 
transient appearance or experience of some underlying 
reality, subject, or person. Now it is quite true that, 
when dealing with external or natural phenomena, we 
are equally in the habit of introducing a fictitious unity 
or whole which we call nature, the outer world, or the 
universe. This r-eference, however, to nature as a whole 
or a unity has little or no meaning for by far the greater 
part of all scientific work. In fact, the progress of 
science and of its applications is marked Viy an increasing 
tendency to restrict the field of observation and research, 
and leave out of sight the position which the special 
subject under review has to the whole. Indeed, we can 
sdy that the whole or totality is for the scientific worker 
simply the sum of its parts, and that, as the number of 
these parts is continually and rapidly increasing, the 
whole or comprehensive unity is more and more receding 
into the background and into a shadowy distance. But 
the ifnity, or whole of mental phenomena which we 
term our mind, soul, or consciousness is always before us, 
accompanfes all our reflections, and cannot be got rid of. 
The process of isolation and abstraction so fruitful in 
scientific research and in the acipiisition of natural 
knowledge is inapplicable to the phenomena of inner 
life. 

Thus, though the attempt has frequently been made 
in modern times to deal after the manner of exact 
science with the . phenomena of the inner or mental 
world, this attempt has succeeded only to a very small 
extent ; we may, moreover, truly say that wherever it 


0 . 

Contrast 
between 
unities to 
which phe- 
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nature and 
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liOSS of 
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view in 
recent 
philosophy. 


has succeeded, in ever so smal^ a degree, it has destroyed 
that truly philosophical interest which originally attaclies 
to all phenomena of the inner world. While science has 
gained by the methods of abstraction and isolation, which 
we may term the analytical methods, philosophy has lost. 

It is important to bear this in mind whenever we 
desire to form an opinion of the value of by far the larger 
portion of recent philosophical writings. That they are so 
frequently deficient in depth, interest, and suggestive- 
ness, if we compare them with the writings of the 
great philosophers of ancient and modern times down 
to the middle of the nineteenth century, is just owing 
to this, that they intentionally confine themselves to 
detailed discussions and special analyses, purposely 
abstaining from a reference to the gi’eat central prob- 
lems which alone give to philosophy its real interest 
and importance. Concentrating themselves on analysis, 
they rarely venture upon the opposite process of synopsis 
and synthesis. Just as we have excellent treatises 
on biology which contain no definition of life,* so it 
is supposed that we might have psychology without 
a soul, ethics without obligation or sanctioft, religion 
without a Deity and an object of reverence. The great 
thinkers of ancient and modern times, from Plato and 
Aristotle down to Schopenhauer, Comte, and Herbert 
Spencer, did not write' 6n philosophical subjects before 
they had gained a firm foothold, a central and governing 
idea, a synopsis of their whole subject which threw light 
on the whole of their detailed and special discussions.^ 

^ Herbert Spencer, giving expres- Oointe, on his part, though origin- 
sion to this idea, terms his philo* ally a mathematician and analy.st, 
sophy ‘‘Synthetic philosophy,” and had a very clear conception of the 
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This attitude has almost ^disappeared in the philosophical 
literature of our day ; most philosophical writers have 
lost the magnet of their course ; hence the anarchy 
of opinions and the labyrinthine meanderings of modern 
philosophical thought to which I referred above. They 
do not write philosophy ; they write about philosophy or 
philosophical subjects.^ ^ 

This state of things has been brought about by the 
workings of the critical spirit- It will be one of the 
main objects of the following pages to show how criticism 
has undermined one after the other of the foundations 
upon which for^ner systems have built, how it has de- 
stroyed the central ideas from which emanated the light 
that illuminated the speculations of fonner ages. 

“For who, without some far-off light, his own soul ponders o’er, 

Is like the bark that coinpassless would reach a distant shore.” 

Just as the question presented itself above: Why 
has philosophical^ thouglit not availed itself of the 
methods 6i science which have given so much definite- 
ness and assurance ? we may now put the reverse 
question : *Why has the critical spirit, wliich has had 
such free access to every department of knowledge and 
tliought, not wrought similar havoc in the regions of 


necessity of complementing the 
analytical process, the “esprit 
d’analyse,” by a synoptical process, 
the “esprit d’ensemble.” To this 
I Viave drawn attention in a paper 
published in the ‘ Proceedings of 
the Pliilosophical Society of the 
University ^f Durham,' vol. iii., 
entitled “On a General Tendency 
of Thought in the Second Half of 
the Nineteenth Century " ; see also 


‘ Edinburgh Review,' April 1911. 

I I sliall revert to this subject at tlie 
close of the present section. 

^ 1 liave adopted this distinction 
from a remark made by the late 
Professor Sylvester regarding the 
mathematical writings of Augustus 
de Morgan. He said — whether 
justly or unjustly — that De Morgan 
did not write mathematics, but 
about mathematics. 


11 . 

Sapping 
effect of 
critical 
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How^has ^0'"^ is it tliat scienc^ has escaped the ravages 

escaped? Critical spirit ? The answer to this queStion will 

introduce us to another large department of the philo- 
sophical thought of the nineteenth century — that which 
deals with the foundations, the validity, and the value 
of scientific thouglit find knowledge. Ever since Kant 
wrote his ‘ Critique of Pure Reason ’ tlie questions re- 
garding the principles of science and the nature of 
mathematical reasoning liave formed a very important 
chapter of philosophy. The subject has been approached 
from the side of logic, psychology, metaphysics, and 
science itself ; both philosophical and scientific authorities 
have contributed towards the solution of the problem ; 
perhaps it may be said that it marks one of the few 
provinces of philosophical thought in which we seem 
to be approaching a consensus of opinion, to be 
attaining to a tolerable agreement between philo- 
sophical and scientific thinkers. There are few other 
instances in the large region of philosophical thought 
where as much as this could be said. These ‘questions 
centre in the changed view which we take of nature and 
natural knowledge, the altered meanings whiclT we attach 
to these words. In the sequel I shall devote a special 
chapter to this subject. 

IS. In the meantime it is sufficient to say that science, 

The escape ... , ^ 

comp?e\e^^^^ scieiitific knowledge, and scientific theories have not 
escaped the attacks of the critical spirit.^ The main 

^ I do not here refer to the never- and the nature of scientific evi- 
ending cavillings, on the part of dence, be •it that of the senses 
theologians, against the results and or of the logical pjfoceases. In 
teachings of scientific thinkers. I modern times these investigations 
refer ^ to investigations into the start with Locke, and were con- 
principles of scientific reasoning tinued in his spirit by Mill ; more 
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reason why they have not succumbed, sharing the same 
fate as tKe purely philosophical theories of earlier times, 
can be traced to the following causes. The first consists h. 

^ , Reasons 

in this, that science has a definite object to deal witli — why science 
namely, tlie phenomena of nature, which present at least succumbed, 
as much uniformity and regularity as is necessary to 
afford a firm and unaltering foundation for human thought, 
a strong footliold for the searcher and explorer. Of 
this sine qiia non scientific workers have continually 
availed themselves wherever their results have been 
attacked; they have always retired into the stronghold 
of a small number of undisputed facts based upon 
observation and verifiable by every beginner or any 
critic who is qualified or willing to take the trouble. 

The philosophical or introspective tbinker cannot do the 
same, and this is owing partly to the subjective nature 
of the object of his research, but equally perhaps to the 
fact that he is not so far removed from Ihs object as is 


recently* by* Stanley Jevons and 
Karl Pearson. In Germany they 
have two quite independent begin- 
ninga, the lii»t in the ‘ Critique ’ 
of Kant, who looked upon mathe- 
matic.'^ and natural philosophy as 
proving by their existence and their 
I'esults the possibility of scientific 
knowledge. Somewhat later, and 
for a long time unknown to the 
scientific world, the great mathema- 
tician Gauss began to question for 
himself, and in correspondence with 
some friends, the fundamental 
axioms of geometry. In the sequel 
there arose out of these speculations 
the non - Euclidean g^metry of 
Vasiliev Lobatchevsky and others. 
As this seeming paradox led to an 
extension of geometrical ideas, so 
in arithmetic the so-called imagin- 


ary quantities led Gauss in Ger- 
many, l)e Morgan and Hamilton in 
England, to an extension of our 
algebraical and arithmetical con- 
ceptions. Kirchhoff, and following 
him Mach, in Germany, and, as it 
appears, independently, Karl Pear- 
son in England, defined more clear- 
ly the real pro(iesse8 of dynami- 
cal reasoning and the fundamental 
iiotT^aiR of mathematical physics. 
Of this subject, which belongs as 
much to science as to philosophy, 
J have treated in the last chapter 
of the first section of this History. 
In so far as it affects philosophical 
thought, I shall deal with it in a 
later chapter of the present section, 
wliich \H11 be occupied with the 
problem of Nature as a whole. 
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the scientific worker ; that Ije lives in much greater 
intimacy with it, and that, above the endless changes and 
the bewildering detail, he finds it difficult or impossible to 
rise to a conception of that regularity, uniformity, and 
continuity which seem to be the first conditions of all 
human certainty. 

It may here be mentioned that in the course of that 
seai’ching investigation, that scrutiny to which scientific 
thought has been subjected during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we have come to see that those three requisites of 
scientific certainty, those foundations of natural know- 
ledge — regularity, uniformity, and contim^ity, — may after 
all be to a large extent fictitious, having their origin 
not so much in nature itself as in the powers and 
limitations of the human mind. I have had occasion to 
point to this in the earlier part of this Histoiy, and to 
point out how the degree of certainty in the various 
sciences depends almost entirely upon the amount of 
abstraction to which they have attaiiied, that the closer 
we approach the single facts, things and phehoinena of 
nature as they present themselves in the actual world 
itself and not in the artificial world — such as the labo- 
ratory, the museum, or the dissecting-room, — the more 
we come, so to speak, to close quarters with natui’e 
itself, the more uncertain and imperfect becomes our 
knowledge. Such is notably the ease with the phe- 
nomena of Life, be it in the Individual or in Society. 

But there is another equally important feature 
peculiar to scientific knowledge, which has become more 
and more prominent during the nineteenth century, 
and with which the scientific student will always defy 
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the critical scholar. He <:an increasingly maintain that 15, 

< * ^ pGCiiliftr 

his theories, be they philosophically valid or not, are strength in 

^ ^ their prac- 

practically useful, that they work, that his methods are utility- 
at least clear and definite, his path distinctly marked 
out, his conclusions logically consistent, that his know- 
ledge is daily increasing, and that, above all, he can 
foretell in many cases what will happen, discover that 
which has been hidden, and that the practical applica- 
tions and triumphs of technical science are the most 
eloquent testimony to the value of his pursuits, suffic- 
ing to dispel all critical doubts in the mind of any 
reasonable persyn. 

Moreover, it should not be forgotten that the object 
of .scientific research, the facts and processes of nature, 
are not really accessible to human cinticism. Criticism 
implies a standard from which we can judge the object 
of our reflection. It further implies that what we 
criticise might have been different. Now we have le. 
no standard from .which we can judge Nature herself, man cannot 

• > . •' o judge 

and we have no justification for the assumption that nature. . 
facts and events in the natural world might have been 
different from what they are. Nature is simply what 
she is, and if we attempt to pass judgment upon her 
phenomena we transcend the limits of natural know- 
ledge, we import considerations which are foreign to 
science. Nature may be an object of curiosity, of 
admiration, wonder, or awe ; she is not an object of 
criticism. Criticism is only possible where we can 
apply such categories as true or untrue, good or bad, 
beautiful or ugly, useful or useless. These categories, 
however, contain a reference to the human mind. Nature 
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by herself is neither true no» untrue, neither good nor 

f|; • 

bad, neither beautiful nor the reverse, rieither useful nor 
useless. 

Our statements and observations of nature may be 
true or false, the things of nature may be Ijeautifid to 
us, the beholders, natural things and events may be good 
and useful for our purposes or the reverse ; but all such 
considerations import into our reflections a foreign, sub- 
jective, or personal element which the purely scientific 
view must get rid of. .\lthough therefore the writings 
of .^scientific authorities have been subjected to severe 
criticism, this criticism does not affect pature herself — 
that is, the object with which science has to do — but 
only the methods of the human mind, which subjects 
nature and natural things to the mental processes of 
observation, registration, measurement, and calculation. 
These processes can be conducted correctly oi' incor- 
rectly, elegantly or inelegantly, usefully or uselessly, and 
are therefore subject to criticism. .In fact, -^criticism 
means a reflection of the human mind upon *tse*lf. It 
is an introspective process. In the course of. history the 
stage of criticism has only been reached when and where 
a large amount of mental work, of thought in the widest 
sense, has accumulated. Wherever this accumulated 

mental work, this body of thought, has itself become an 

* • 

object of contemplation, criticism has set in. In the 
course of the history of thought we have three great 
critical periods, which coincide with the age of Socrates 
in antiquity, the age of Descartes hi the seventeenth 
century, and the great critical movement of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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(If these three periods* the last interests us at this 
moment. As mentioned above, its representatives took 
the word “ criticism ” in the widest, sense, and it may be 
said that in length of duration it has far exceeded any 
earlier critical period. It has now lasted more than a lo. 

^’^ora the 

century, and we cannot say that we have yet emerged 
from it. The critical movements of former times wfere 
quickly followed by renewed creative activity, by novel 
constructive efforts, by tlie dogmatism of new systems ' 
and schools of thought.^ It is true that the critical move- 
ment so splendidly represented in Germany by Lessing 
(l7tl9-81) and ^ant (1724-1804) was followed by the 
great productive era of classical literature and a brilliant 
succession of speculative systems of philosophy which 
for the greater part of half a century forced into the 
background the workings of the critical spirit. These 
workings, nevertheless, proceeded without intci’ruption, 
and became so much the more evident and effective 
when the productive jiowers of German poetry, literature, 
and })liilosophy had exhausted themselves. Altliough 
therefore the beginning of the great critical movement 
in Germany may be placed in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, its full effect upon the whole of German 
thought and culture did not become evident before the 

middle of the nineteenth century. Since then it has 

• • 

reigned supreme, leaving almost the whole of the con- 
structive work of thought to the workers in the fields of 

^ Matthew Arnold, in the Essay former periods of criticism, but, as 
quoted above (p. 97 note^S), looked I mentioned in the text, the criti- 
in this manner upon the critical cal movement which still prevails 
spirit as .paving the way for the has not as yet shown any signs of 
creative spirit. This statement is making room for a creative era of 
borne out by the experience of thought. 
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exact science. We may ask 1j[ie question : What is the 
reason that, in former instances, the critical ifiovement 
was so soon superseded by constructive efforts, whereas 
modern criticism, notably in Germany, has become a 
growing, all - destructive, and dominant current ? The 
answer to the question is this ; Criticism in former 
times was not really methodical ; it was casual, in many 
cases brilliant, but it was not conducted on any fixed 
principles, and was therefoi'e easily overpowered by 
novel and daring speculations and liy that enthusiasm 
of creative effort which is always absent in purely 
negative movements. ^ 

The critical movement both in the age of Socrates 
and in the age of Descartes developed very )-apidly 
into scepticism, which, as it marks the last stage of the 
destructive movement of thought, has not in itself the 
germs of any further development, and is usually 
followed by a complete reaction in favour of an un- 
critical acceptance of some dogmatic position. Kant 
was the first great thinker who desired to* interiiose 
between the sceptical stage — which had been reached 
in England and PTance through the influence of Loeke 
and Hume, of Bayle and Voltaire — and a new posi- 
tive philosophy, which he had in view, a methodical 
examination of the ways and means by which the 
human mind could arrive at certainty and knowledge. 
He laid the foundation of a special philosophical dis- 
cipline which has latterly received the name of 
“ Erkenntnisstheorie ” (theory of knowledge) in Germany, 
and which has become domiciled in ilngland* under the 
name “ Epistemology.” But neither Kant, in the purely 
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philosophical, nor Lessing, in the wider field of criticism, 
was really radical enough. In their critical attempts 
they did not go to the root of the matter. Their 
successors have tried to improve upon them and to 
penetrate deeper into the recesses of all mental life and 
activity. With what results we shall see in the sequel. 
The reasons wliy both Lessing and Kant halted, as' it 
were, half-way in their critical discussions were pro- 
bably twofold. To begin with, they liad an overwhelming 
material to deal with, all tlie inherited systems of 
ancient and modern philosophy and all the products of 
ancient and modern literature and learning, all the 
creations of ancient and modern art and poetry. In 
tlu> middle of the eighteenth century, when Lessing 
and Kant started on their literary enterprises, the 
means of acquiring a tolerably com])rehensive view of 
the great field of the mental labours of the past were 
exceedingly meagre. It was the time when the French 
Encyclopaedists started the first attempt to arrange 
methodicafly the whole body of accumulated knowledge 
and learning ; in fact, it was the beginning of what I 
have termed before the age of the enc}^clopa‘dic treat- 
ment of knowledge and learning which lasted for a 
century.^ This attempt to arrange methodically and 
to make inventory of knowledge went parallel with the 
critical movement. During tliat period we find con- 
tinually that the greatest critics had to interrupt their 
critical work in order to gather the necessary informa- 
tion without which criticism was impossible or premature. 
We find this notably in the work of Lessing. And 

^ See vol. i. p. 34. 

VOL. III. H 
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still more is it the case with his great younger con- 
temporaiy and follower Herder (1744-1853), who, 
starting with so-called critical dissertations in the manner 
of Lessing, was very soon drawn away into new and 
unexplored regions which it was more interesting, use- 
ful, and congenial to his mind to explore than to 
criticise. 

The second faqt which interfered with a thorough- 
going criticism and impeded the free development of the 
critical spirit was this, that German literature and 
thought had for some time past been moving in a 
restricted area, had been under the domjnating infiuenee 
of special schools of taste and thought. Out of these 
limited regions, prescribed in literature by the canons 
of French taste and in philosophy by a mutilated version 
of Leibniz’s ideas, the German mind broke loose under 
the iiiHuence of English literature and philosophy. 

At the same time Winckelraanu (1717-1768) initiated 
in Germany quite a new era of artistic reform through 
his anonymously published ‘ Eetlcctions on fhe ‘Imita- 
tion of the Grecian Works in Painting and Sculpture ’ 
(1755). Through the discovery in Germany of those 
great artistic creations, which had been previously dis- 
regarded, of the glories of Grecian sculpture by 
Winckelmann on the (uie side and of the titanic and 
elemental greatness of Shakespeare by Lessing on the 
other, the purely critical attitude was changed into that 
of a comparison of the modern French creations with 
those of ancient Greece and of the Elizabethan period 
of English literature. As so frequently afterwards, the 
purely critical were changed into comparative’ studies. 
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the historical took the plaae of the analytical treatment. 

» ^ 

In the desire for, something freer, better, and greater, 
it was more natural to turn to the long neglected but 
recently discovered models of ancient and modern times 
than to develop something entirely original and novel. 
For it must not be forgotten, that, whilst Lessing and 
Kant wore the two great representatives of the critical 
spirit in the wider sense of the word, they were not 
essentially negative minds, and that they opposed tire 
purely sceptical and destructive movement of which 
Voltaire in France was the most brilliant and popular 
exponent. Tlieij; object was not to destroy but to build 
up, to lead taste into new channels and to establish 
philosophy upon a firmer foundation ; thus they were 
more attracted by IJousseau, his gospel of nature and 
his educational ideals, than by Voltaire, whose flippancy 
and artificiality were opposed to their innermost con- 
victions. In fact, they had definite ideals. They 
initiated what we may call the age of ideals, which 
governecl tLe German mind for the greater part of a 
century. It may have been difficult at that time to 
express in words what these ideals really consisted in, 
and more easy for their upholders to say what they 
were not, what they opposed and disapproved of. But 

Lessing and Kant had a strong faith in the existence 

• • 

of eternal standards of the true, the beautiful, and the 
good, and they strove for a general recognition and 
appreciation of them. 

If, in the light of history and subsequent events, we 
ask ourselves the question what this ideal which they 
were striving after consisted in, we meet with an 
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Ideal of 
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expression which, ever since tfie times of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, has been adopted by very different 
schools of taste and thought. It is the term Huinanity. 
This term used to characterise a movement during the 
sixteenth century of which Erasmus and JVfelanchthon 
were the great rej)resentatives on the Continent. It 
wns used to define the liberal studies of tlie I’rotestant 
Universities in this country and abroad. Still later the 
ideal of humanity was the term introduced to characterise 
the classical works of Cerman literature in their con- 
trast to the productions of the age of enlightenment 
(Aufkliirung).^ A century after we cpme again across 


^ The history <.>f these two move- 
ments of what is termed in Germany 
“ Hurnanisinus ” or “das Ideal der 
Humanitiit has been written in 
recent times by h'r, Paulsen in his 
important ‘ Geschichte des gelehr- 
ten Untcrrichts auf den Deutschen 
Schulen und Univcrsitilten vom 
Ausgang des Mittelaltors bis zur 
Gegenwart’ (2 vola., 2nd ed., 1896, 
1897). He there distinguishes two 
periods in this movement of thought 
in modern history. He deals both 
with the older form of “ Humanis- 
mus ” in the second half of the fif- 
teen tli century, which came to an 
end at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, and with the second 
or more recent form which started 
in the middle of the eighteenth, and 
as he maintain.s is coming to an end 
at the present time. Regardiicg the 
ideal of culture developed in the 
former period he gives the follow- 
ing definitions : “ iMie aim of educa- 
tion as it was developed under the 
influence of ‘ Hurnanismus ’ and 
the Reformation during the six- 
teenth century consists in : literary 
culture and confessional orthodoxy 
or, to use the formula of Jos. 
Sturm, ‘ litterata pietas.^ Liter- 


ary culture is manifested in ‘elo- 
quence,' that is, in the ability to 
write classical Latin in prose- and 
verse. To this the older humanistic 
teaching is directed ; imitation of 
tlie ancient orators and poets is the 
road to eloquence. IMie second 
epoch, the epoch of ‘Neuhurnanis- 
rnus,’ is primarily characterised 
by giving up this aim. The Latin 
imitation-eloquence and imitation- 
poetry Imd, in the «Lff)Ui^e of the 
seventeenth century, become ob- 
solete ; into tlieir place there now 
stepped first of all the P'rench and 
akmgside of it tlie German poetry 
and eloquence, themselves an imita- 
tion of Roman literatme. From 
the days of Klopstock, Lessing, 
Herder, Goetlie, there arose an 
independent German literature, tlie 
poetry of original genius. This 
w'as enthusiastic for Greek literat- 
ure as the more original literature 
compared with the Roman. It 
heralded the Grieco- German ‘ Hu- 
rnanismuH.’ Under its influence a 
study of Greek language and literat- 
ure becomes the main object and 
professedly the main subject of 
instruction in the German Higher 
Schools. Through it the object of 
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tlie term in the later writings of Auguste Comte, and 
ill our days the word is being used by a young school 
of thinkers in Oxford who have come under the influence 
of the original writings of the late Prof. Wm. James, 

The fact that the critical labours of Lessing found a 
flrst resting - place in an admiration of the Greeks, 
notably Sopbocles, and of Shakespeare, — an admiration 
which was tr-ansmitted, deepened and widened, by Goethe 
and the Ilomantic school, — has exposed the whole of 
Gorman literature to the remark that it was largely 
an imitation of the ancient classics on the one side, -and 
of Shakespeare aiul the English on the other. As a 
matter of fact, it was only thi'ough the personality and 
originality of the small number of its greatest representa- 
tives that the German mind, after going through the 
school of the ancients and of Shakespeare, emancipated 
itself and rose to the production of a few works of Uk*. 
highest order, equalling, though not excelling, the great 
models which were its masters. To follow up this 
develop’meht would, however, lead us far away from the 
history of the critical movement, and belongs really not 


classical studios is cliauged ; the 
aim (jf the Neo-humanistic school 
work is not imitation, either in 
the Greek or in the German lan- 
guage, but the culture of mind and 
taste through intercourse with the 
ancient authors in every branch of 
literature (vol. i. p. 3), 

The ideal of humanity in the 
classical literature of Gerinatiy is 
also brilliantly dealt with by Hett- 
ner in his ‘ Literatur-CJeschichte ’ 
(quoted vol. V p. 50), and by Carl 
Schmidt in his ‘ Geschichte der 
Padagogik^ (ed. W. Lange, vol. iv., 
1876). It will be seen from tliis 


extract from Paulsen that German 
“ Hunianismus,” neither in it.s 
earlier nor in its later form, had 
any sympathy \yith the contrast 
emphasised in Auguste Comte’s 
‘ Heygjon of Humanity,’ namely, 
the opposition to religion with a 
personal Deity. It is also quite 
different from what has bfien 
termed “Humanism” in the new 
Oxford School, which would more 
appropriately be termed ‘‘ Personal- 
ism ” if this word had not already 
been appropriated by Kenouvier 
for the religion of his Neo-criti- 
cism. 
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to tl^ philosophical portion ,pf this History but to that 
whiclfi will deal with individual and poetical thought. 
It here suffice to say that this deeper movement 
consisted in a still greater widening of the meaning of 
Criticism : it meant not only literary, philosophical, 
theological, and sesthetic criticism, — it meant Criticism 
cf Eeligion, Morality, and Life. It is represented in 
England by Coleridge^ Carlyle, and Matthew Arnold, in 
France by Eenouvier. 

The intluenee of Lessing and that of Kant did not 
run, in the same channels. That of the former was 
m<|St:^ marked in the domain of general literature and 
of historical studies. In these two directions the 
influence of Kant was scarcely felt, or only indirectly 
asserted itself. J3ut in the dominion of philosophy 
and theology the influence of both thinkers was 
combined, although their direction was by no means 
identical. So far as philosophy is concerned, the 
purely critical movement which emanated from Kant, 
and which down to recent times has prevented “the due 
appreciation of the positive side of his philosophy, was 
to a great extent opposed by the peculiar *'turu which 
philosophical thought took largely under the influence of 
Lessing. For it was one of Lessing’s great merits that 
he drew attention to the forgotten and neglected works 
of Spinoza. In fact, ’i't has been maintained by F. H. 
Jacobi and by several of Lessing’s biographers that 
Lessing was a Spinozist. At any rate, whether this was 
so or not, the discussion over the point which sprang 
up through Jacobi’s publication of a conversation 
which he had with Lessing shortly before the death of 
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the latter on the subject^ of Spinoza, drew attention to 
the worlA of that remarkable man, and introduced him 
to the notice of such original minds as Herder, Goethe, 
Fichte, and Schelling. In fact, it may be said that 
Spinoza was to the poetical mind of the great German 
classics a much more congenial thinker than Kant, 
The philosophy of Spinoza from that moment becsime 
and has remained one of the great agencies, not to say 
sources, of inspiration in the development of the ideal- 
istic systems which for fully thirty years pushed the 
critical philosophy of Kant into the background. 

It has been truly said that Kant and Spinoza form 
the two poles around wliich tlie deeper thought of Ger- 
nnjny at that time revolved.^ This twofold attraction 
started about the same time, for Kant s ‘ First Critique ^ 
appeared in the year 1781 and Jacoln’s ‘Letters on the 
Doctrine of Spinoza' appeared four years after, in 1785. 
But the very dilTerent ways in wliicli Kantisni and 
Spinozism made their appearance — the former in a 
strictly philosophical treatise, the latter in a literary 

discussion — correspond to the abstract logical character 

• 

^ “A inoriientou.s coincidence : contrast tliat exists between them, 
willed it that just at the time ^ Kant and Sjiinoza became the two 
wlien the ‘ Critique ’ of the all- poles around which the thought of 
destroying man of Kiinigsberg be- the following generation revolved 
gun to make headway, the most (Windelband, * ‘ Geschichte der 
iirmly jointed and eftective of all Phijosophie,’ 4th ed., p. 475), 
metaphysical systems, the type it- appears that Goethe during 

self of dogmatism, became known ! his Strassburg period became ac- 
in Germany : namely, Spinozism. (|uainted through Haiiiann and 
(Through the controversy be- | Herder first with the writings of 
tween Jacuhi and Mendelssohn, ! Giordano Bruno, and was led from 
wliich referred to Lej^ing’s posi- ! them to occu})y himself with 
tion with r^ard to Spinoza, the [ Spinoza, one side of whose doc- 
doctrine of the latter had become. trine, the mystical and pantheistic, 
the subject of the most lively in- | attracted him. He could not agree 
tereat, and this through the deep I with Bayle, who speaks of the 
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of the former as compared \jdth the vague, even mys- 
tical, meaning of the latter. That Kantism Was not as 
abstract a doctrine as it prima facie appeared to be was 
made abundantly clear by the publication of Kant’s 
later writings, which attracted not only philosophers by 
profession but also poetical minds like Schiller and even 
Goethe. On the other side, the strictly logical, not to 
say ihathematical, formalism of Spinoza repelled bis 
earlier adinirei’S, such as Lessing, Goethe, and Herder. 
It was clearly brought out and appreciated in its con- 
sistency and in its ultimate conclusions at a much later 


impiety and absurdity of Bruno, 
and treats Spinoza not less un- 
fairly. In the year 1773 Goethe 
wrote the Fragment entitled ‘ Pro- 
metheus,’ in whicli some passages 
are quite in the s])irit of Spinoza, 
and he tells us in his ‘ Autobio- 
graphy ’ Dichtung uiid Wahr- 
heit/ bk. 14 and 16) how Spinoza 
became a common and uniting 
subject of interest when, in the 
year 1774, he met F. fl. Jacobi. 
Having only cursorily dipped into 
Spinoza himself, Goethe tells us 
that, whilst repelled by Lavater’s 
orthodox3’' and Basedow’s didactics, 
he experienced an inner harmony 
with Jacobi’s maimer of approach- 
ing the Inscrutable for which to 
some extent he had been prepared 
by “ assimilating , the attitude of 
thought of an extraordinary man.” 

This man who impressed ,»n^ so 
decidedly, and who was to have 
such an important influence on 
my whole of thinking, was 

Spinoza. For, having everywhere 
searched in vain for a means of 
culture for my own perplexing self, 
I at last came into contact with 
‘ The Ethics ’ of this thinker. , . . 
A large and liberal view into the 
sensuous and moral world seemed 


to be opened out to me. But wiiat 
attracted me most in him was the 
boundless unselfishness which ^ap- 
peared in every one of his sent- 
ences.” Goethe also refers to the 
totally inadequate article on 
Spinoza in Baade’s celebrated Dic- 
tionary", — book which through 
erudition and acuteness was quite 
as estiniaVJe and useful as it was, 
througli gossip and sermonising, 
ludicrous and harmful.” In the 
year 1780, not lori^; jiJter the 
meeting of Jacobi and Goethe, the 
former paid a visit to Lessing, and 
being desirous to^ learn more 
about Lessing’s opinion regarding 
Spinoza, entered into a conversa- 
tion with him which he introduced 
by showing Lessing a copy of 
Goethe’s ‘ Prometheus.’ The pur- 
port of thi.s conversation Jacobi, 
after the death of Lessing, pub- 
lished in hi.s ‘Letters on the Doc- 
trine of Spinoza’ (1785). This 
created an enormous sensation, and 
no doubt promoted very much tlie 
study of Spinoza, who had, in a 
one-sided manner, been considered 
by the popular philosophy of the 
day as an atheistic writer. This 
feeling was entirely reversed by^ tlie 
leaders of the New Thought. 
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date. A great authority ^oii Spinoza, who, for the first 
time, pitt before the English public an exhaustive 
study of his personality and teachings, sums up his 
appreciation of this remarkable thinker in the words : 
“ Spinozism, as a living and constructive force, is not a 
system but a habit of mind, and as science rpakes it 
plainer every day that there is no such thing as a fixed 
e([uilibrium either in the world without or in the mind 
within, so it becomes plain that the genuine and durable 
triumplis of philosophy are not in systems but in ideas. 
Wealth ill vital ideas is the real test of a pliilosopher’s 
greatness, and I)y this test the name of Spinoza stands 
assured of its rank among the greatest.” ^ 

^As tliese words express most clearly likewise the 
position which in this History T am taking up, not only 
to philosophical but also to scientific thought, it may be 
well to note here that the breaking up of the strict 
logical formalism introduced into German philosophy by 
Wolfl*, and continued by Kant, through tlie Spinozistic 
thought f)f viewing everything suh specie erternitatis^ 
marks one of the great characteristics not only of 
German Idealism but indeed of the whole of the class- 
ical and romantic literature in that country from 1780 
up to 1840, — a characteristic which is totally absent in 
contemporary philosophical literature in France as well 
as in this country. English phflbsophers about the year 
1860 began to make a serious study of modern German 
Idealism, starting with Hegel and going back to Kant 
as its origin. Twenty years later they recognised that 
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^ Sir Frederick Pollock, ‘ Spinoza : His Life and Philosophy,' 1st ed., 
p. 408. 
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it is quite as necessary, for understanding of this 
remarkable movement, to go back to Spinoza‘S who, if 
not forgotten, was certainly neglected and egregiously, 
not to say shamefully, misrepresented ^ by eminent 
writers in both countries. And, anticipating, we may 
go a step further in mapping out philosophical 
currents on the Continent, notably in Germany, by 
remarking that the current of philosophic thought 
which set in, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in j^opposition to the Hegelian attitude, may not 


^ This intere.st in Spinoza pro- 
duced four important })ublications. 
Leaving out what was done by G. 
H, Lewes, who was proViably led to 
Spinoza when writing his ‘ Life of 
Goethe,’ and by F. D. Maurice, who 
inherited Coleridge's interest in 
him, also Matthew Arnold’s brill- 
iant Essay (1865), w'e meet with 
the first fairly imiiartial and hund 
exposition of Spinoza’s teaching in 
J. A, Froude’s article in the ‘ W€?st- 
minster Review.’ 1854. But fore- 
most among all stands the work of 
Sir Frederick Pollock, from wliich 
I have just quoted. It appeared 
in the year 1880, and gives in addi- 
tion to an account of his life and 
philosophy a complete bibliography 
of English and foreign books on 
Spinoza in the Introduction, and a 
history of Spinozism in the twelfth 
chapter, “ Spinoza and Modern 
Thought.” Almost* simultaneously 
James Martineau had occjipied 
himself with Spinoza, and brought 
out in 1882 ‘A Study of Spinoza.’ 
Ill the last chapter of this treatise 
special attention is drawn to 
his work as a critic approach- 
ing the biblical records from an 
historical as well as a philoso- 
phical point of view. ’ A few years 
later, 1888, there appeared in 
Blackwood’s Philosophical Class- 


ics a volume on Spinoza by John 
Caird. This ^reatise, which deals 
with the ^‘a})paront inconsisten- 
cies ” and “underlying unity” of 
liis system, is written from a 
point of view influenced by Hegel- 
ian thought, which at that time 
was prominently represented in 
this countr}' by the author and his 
Virother, Edward Caird. These 
four works in the English language 
may be said to have corrected the 
many misrepresentations and mis- 
understandings regarding Spinoza’s 
person and teaching wjiich.abound- 
ed in the earlier literature of this 
country. 

“ There seems no doubt that 
Malebranche and iftiyle between 
them must be blamed for having, 
through their su])erficial treatment 
of Spinoza, prevented for a long 
time an adequate estimation of the 
importance of his doctrine, not 
onlj' among their countrymen — 
such as Voltaire, Montesquieu, and 
the Encyclopaedists — hut also in 
this country, where, for instance, 
even so temperate a thinker as 
David Hume betrays a lamentable 
ignorance the subject, calling 
Spinoza a “ famous ath^eist ’’ and his 
fundamental j)riueiple a “hideous 
hypothesis ” (‘ Treatise of Human 
Nature,’ part 4, sec. 5). 
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incorrectly* be describect as an importation into the 
critical ’atmosphere then everywhere prevailing of the 
spirit of Leibniz. The foremost representative of this 
widely different “ habit of thought ” is Hermann Lotze. 

On the other side, the strictly logical monism of Spinoza, 
as detached from his mystical pantheism, has latterly 
found favour among prominent representatives of 
Naturalism, or even Materialism. Be this as it may, ■ 
Lessing and many of his followers certainly found in 
the philosophy of Spinoza a resting-place and refuge 
from the prosaic moralising and shallow rationalism of 
the Deists in J^ngland and the Encycloj)iedists in France. 
Compared with these Spinoza rose before them as an 
inspired writer, as one who looked at the great life prob- 
lems not from a utilitarian and narrowly moralising 
point of view but sub specie erternitntis. 

Now though Spinoza is commonly instanced as a # 
decided dogmatist in opposition to Kant’s criticism, and 
though Kant himself knew little of Spinoza and never 
mentions * Lessing, these three thinkers nevertheless 
contributed, each in his way, to cultivate an important 
field of modern research which, peihaps more than any 
other, exhibits the workings of the modern critical ‘ 
spirit. Each in his way helped to establish what has 
been termed the Higher Criticism in Theology. The 27. 

. . . • • Spinoza, 

two great critical movements lu modern uermaii Theology, Les«in^s 

° Kaut, and 

Higher Criticism as applied to the biblical records on 
the one side, and the philosophical interpretation of 
religious beliefs om the other, can both, to a large extent, 
point to Spinoza, Lessing, and Kant as their earliest 
representatives. 
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Lessing was not a nniversitjr professor ; he moved in 
wider literary and artistic circles at Berlin and llamburg, 
and at last became librarian at Wolfenbiittel. His 
influence was not that of an academic teacher ; like 
Leibniz before him, he did not gather around him a 
circle of pupils. Accordingly criticism with him was 
noc reduced to a teachable method, but remained an 
original and personal feature of his literary genius. It 
was especially in his style that he marked an era in 
German literature.^ In this respect he resembled 
Diderot in France, for whom he had the greatest 
admiration. As for Kant, his aca^demic activity 
moved in the traditional courses of philosophical 
teaching, and his peculiar method was made known 
to the world mainly through his writings. His pupils 


^ Carlyle in lii« Kssay (‘ bnliti- 
burgh Review/ IS‘27) on the “State 
of (xerrnan Literature,” being a re- 
view of two books on Gennan 
literature by Franz Horn, says of 
Lessing : “It is to Le.ssing that an 
Englislimaii would turn with readi- 
est affection. . . . Among all the 
writers of the eighteenth century, ; 
we will not except even Diderot ; 
and David Hume, there is not one . 
of a more compact and rigid intel- 
lectual structure who more dis- 
tinctly knows what he is aiming at, 
or with more gr^acefulness, vigour, 
and precision sets it fortli to his 
readers. He thinks witli the clear- 
ness and piercing sharpne.'ss of the 
most expert logician ; but a genial 
fire pervades him, a wit, a heartiness, 
a general richness and fineness of 
nature, to which most logicians are 
strangers. He is a sceptic in many 
things, but the noblest of sceptics ; 
a mild, manly, half -careless enthu- 
siasm struggles through his indig- 
nant unbelief ; he stands before us 


like a toilworn but unwearied and 
lieroic champion, earning not the 
conquest but the battle ; as indeed 
himself admits to us, that Gt is not 
the linding of truili, but the honest 
search for it, that profits.’ ” 

In spite of tliis appreckrtion of 
Le.ssing and of Ins style, which “will 
be found precisely such as we of 
England are accuston^ed to admire 
most,’’ Lessing is proVjably, of all 
the German Classics, the one who 
is least known, read, or written 
about, either in France or England. 
This is partly owing to the fact 
that he is characteristically German, 
having, next to Luther, done more 
than any other writer to create 
modern German style, of which he 
is one of the very few really great 
representatives, but still more owing 
to the fact that in all liis critical 
writings he was a pioneer, and that, 
as such, his views hava been either 
largely developed or superseded by 
those who followed him. 
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and followers, who soon* filled to a large extent the 
philosopfiical chairs at the German Universities, were 
less interested in studying and promulgating his peculiar 
method than in expounding a few characteristic points 
or doctrines which for a long time became the watch- 
words of the Kantian School in a very uncritical fashion. 
Such were, ejj., the doctrine of tlie Ideality of Time and 
Sijaoe, of the Koumona (or things in themselves) as 
opposed to Phenomena, of the difference of the theoretical 
and the practical lieason, of the supremacy of tlie latter, 
and of the Categorical Imperative as the fundamental 
principle of I^hies. The really critical work which 
Kant began, and which he only carried out to a very 
limited extent, was followed up by such men as Keinhold 
and Fries, and later by Herl)art : to some extent also by 
Schopenhauer, but in the case of tlie latter, as well as of 
Herbart, from original and independent points of view 
which they had gained. The exclusively critical task of 
deciding as to the powers and limits of the human 
intelle'ct tind the nature of scientific knowledge was 
taken up as a definite problem much later on, partly as 
a continuation and confirmation of Kant’s views, partly 
also in opposition to them. The solution of this problem 
was very much assisted and influenced by two independent 
lines of research. The first of these was the analysis of 
the methods of science, of whicli* John Stuart Mill was 
the great representative ; the second was the revival of 
Aristotelian studies, in which Trendelenburg of Berlin 
was the principal leader. It was only after these 
different lines of I'esearch had been pursued for some 
time that the new. critical discipline of Epistemology 
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{Erkenntnissthcorie) was .estaJ)li8hed and named by 
Eduard Zeller (1862). Since that time it has* become 
and remained a favoiirite subject for lectures at the 
German Universities.^ 


II. 


The great influence of the critical spirit in Germany, 
of which "sye have considered Lessing to be the first and 
most liberal representative, did not emanate either from 
him or from the great heroes of the classical period in 
German literatui'e, but made itself felt only when it 
became introduced into academic teaching as a definite 
method, when it became domiciled at the German 
Universities. This took place, about the time when 
Leasing published his first critical writings, at the 
University of Gottingen. It there met another im- 
portant tradition, which assisted, and in many ways 
strengthened it : the connection with English *literatnre 
and learning. Many academic teachers contributed 
there to introduce and establish what may still be con- 


1 It may here be mentioned that 
Lotze forms in this respect an 
exception among modern German 
philosophers. In many passagaji.of 
his writings he has denounced 
what, he maintains, has been falsely 
considered to be Kant’s real object, 
by drawing attention to the in- 
evitable circle in which a theory of 
knowledge must move.” Most 
clearly has he put this in one of 
his last deliverances (“ Philosophy 
in the Last Forty Years,” 1880, 
* Contemporary Review’): “ It is no 


matter whence our ideas come, and 
how they form themselves within 
us psychologically, but what is of 
consequence is to know whether, 
when w^e have them, we may halt 
with them, or must go farther and 
necessarily make judgment upon 
them, in order to secure the com- 
plete harmony of our reason with 
itself and with the given facts, the 
only goal wdiich is ah all attain- 
able by us” (reprinted in ‘ Kleine 
Schriften,’ ed. Peipers, , vol. iii.) 
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sidered the highest stand*rds of 'academic teaching and 
method. For our purposes it will be sufficient to single 
out a few names as leaders and representatives of the 
critical method which then already received the name 
of the “Higher Criticism.”^ These names were J. M. * 28 . 

... ..... Representa- 

Gesner (1691-1761), C. G. Heyne (1729-1812), and tive ingh^^ 
J. G. Eiclihorn (1752-1827). I select these three 
names, as from them emanated two prominent streams 
into wliich the critical spirit poured its refreshing as 
well as its devastating waters, namely, classical criticism 
(philology) on the one side, and biblical criticism 
(exegesis) on tl|^ other. 

1 have already on a former occasion (voL i. p. 164) 29 . 

mentioned how the foundation of the I^niversity of and^tiir^ 
Gottingen marked an era in the history of (5-erman spirit, 
thought. It not only initiated the modern conception 
of liberal studies in Germany, it also gathered into a 
focus intellectual developments which had before been 


^ Higher Criticism is frequently 
(listingui^iedfVnin Lower Criticism. 
The latter is occupied mainly with 
the text of writers, its emendation, 
purification, ami restitution : High- 
er Criticism introduces the historical 
and philosophical aspects. It studies 
the genesis, historical surroundings, 
and antecedents of its subject, and 
advances to an interpretation of 
the meaning of prominent writers, 
notably the ancient Classics and 
the Holy Scriptures, aiming, in the 
last instance, at a reconstruction of 
the thought and culture pf im- 
portant j^eriods of history. This 
Lower and Higher Criticism is, as 
I have already remarked, quite 
different from* that criticism which 
is allied to rhetoric on the one side 
and to the history of literary taste 
on the other — two distinct studies 


! which have in modern literature 
I been carried on consistently and 
I continuously only in France. Prof, 
i Saintsbury in the work already 
I referred to {svpra, p. 96) separ- 
ate.s this criticism from that kind 
: of criticism I am now dealing 
I with, which is, in its development, 

; though not in its origins, a char- 
acteristic creation of tlie modern 
German mind. For this criticism,, 
witl# i4;8 philological, philosophical, 
and theological branches, Prof. 

I Saintsbury has evidently only scant 
appreciation (see loc, ciL^ vol. i. 
p. 4). On the term Higher Criti- 
cism, as connected with Bible 
studies, see H. S. Nash, ‘The His- 
tory of the Criticism of the New 
Testament’ (1900), especially p. 
12, &c. 
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geographically separated. It inherited the taste for 
classical studies, of which Thuringia and Saxony had 
been the traditional homes.^ With this it now united 
the study of English litei’ature and learning.^ It also 
stood in intimate connection with the polite literature of 
Germany,'^ one of the earliest organisations of the new 


^ A beginning bad been made in 
this direction already by the founda- 
tion of the University of Halle 
(1693.). But “free iiKjuiry ” was 
there still hampered by WolfUs 
Rationalism on the one side and 
Francke’s Kvangelicalism on the 
other. Speaking mainly of philo- 
logical studies, Professor Ulrich 
von Wilamowitz-Moellemlortt* says 
(Lexis, ‘Die Deutschen Univer- 
sitiiten,’ vol. i. p. 458): “It was 
first of all the foundation of the 
University of Gottingen (1737) by 
the electoral House of Hanover, 
which was at the same time the 
reigning House of Great Britain, 
that created an epoch in the history 
of philology.” 

" Tliis intluence was prominently 
represented at Gottingen hy a re- 
markable man, who forms a unique 
figure in German literature. This 
was G. Chr. Lich ten berg (1742- 
1799). He was Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, and his name is pre- 
served in the History of Science 
through the Lichtcnberg figures of 
Electric Discharge, the memory of 
which has been revived in recent 
times through Lord Armstrong's 
work on ‘ Electrical Discharge in 
Air and Water’ (1899). " ‘But 
though a much valued scientific 
teacher, his importance lies in this, 
that he is one of the few great 
humourists in German literature, 
forming a link between the British 
humourists — Swift, Sterne, Defoe, 
and others — on the one side, and 
Jean Paul on the other. The 
union of scientific studies with 
polite literature is rare, especially 


in Germany. But that country 
j)o.ssesse.s another prominent ex- 
ample ill more recent times, in 
G. T. Fechner — a thinker little 
known in this country except as 
the founder of ps 3 ^cho - i)hysics. 
Lichteuberg was a very popular 
writer, and many of his witticisms 
have survived in popular literature. 
Cast into thC sliade through the 
creations of the classical literature 
of Germany, and more or less for- 
gotten about the middle of •the 
nineteenth ceiituiy, his niemor\'*has 
been revived again b}" tlie i^epubli- 
I cation of his Collected Works, 
and notably b^^ a collection 
of extracts from them by Ed. 
Grisebach (1871), the well-known 
editor of iSchopenhauer, and himself 
a humouristic writer of merit. It 
was especially the great actor Gar- 
rick and the jiainter HTog^irth who 
became known to Gei many through 
Lichteiiberg’s ‘ Letters ’ and ‘ Ex- 
planations.’ It is interesting to see 
how ideas on the relation of [)hilo- 
sophy, science, and religion now 
current, fiitted prematurely through 
the mind of Lichtcnberg more than 
a century ago. 

^ Tlie importance of Gottingen 
as a centre of literature, as well as 
of .science, is little a])preciated, 
especially in foreign works dealing 
with German thought and literat- 
ure. Nevertheless, what is termed 
the Gottingen school marks an im- 
portant development in the polite 
literature of the Country, from 
which emanated much that has 
been of great value. Histories of 
German literature, like those of 
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literary spirit, the HairAimd/’ ^ having been founded 
in its midst. During the last third of the eighteenth 
century the University of Gottingen launched into 
existence the methodical treatment of classical, historical, 
tlieological, legal, and economic studies in such a way 
that in all these five branches the great teachers of 
Giittingen became the founders of definite schools which 
gradually spread over the whole of Germany and of the 
German - speaking countries. Criticism which before 
that, and in other countries, had frequently degenerated 
into scepticism or wasted itself in polemics, lowering 
itself not infrc(iiiently to personal invective, became in 
the hands of the great Gottingen professors and their 
pupils an academic method and an instrument of 


Oervinuft an<l Hettner, give full 
inforin;xtion on tliis .subject. I'he 
migration of tlie centre of German 
literature, cli.stinguislied from 

science and learning, from Gottingen 
to W^eimar, was followed V>y inde- 
pendent growth <'n hotli si<les. 
The literary and poetical genius of 
the natioft lihCratcrl itself fiom the 
oppressive intluencc which academic 
learning or .scientific idea.s have 
fret^uently excited in other litera- 
tures. On t)ie othei- .si<le, science 
and criticism were for a consider- 
able period thrown upon their 
own resources, which Icil to much 
original work of the highest order, 
but also to a deterioration of style 
and a greater estrangement from 
polite literature than has been 
the case either in this country 
or in France. To mention, how- 
ever, one instance in which the 
(Gottingen school made a lasting 
impression on German •literature, 
we need onlyVefer to J. H. Voss, 
who, much influenced by Heyne’s 
teaching, betook himself to the 
translation of Horner. His work 
VOL. III. 


lias become a classic, much more 
! than translations in any other 
I Country, and has domiciled the hexa- 
i meter as a form of poetic diction 
! in (Germany. Voss’s ‘ Luise ’ and 
! Goethe’.s ‘Hermann and Dorothea" 
j are other examples. 

^ Fountled 1777 by Boie. The 
term “ Hain ” — the forest, copse, or 
grove — plays a great part in Ger- 
man mythology, and in the Gei- 
maiiising school, of which Klopstock 
in the later part of his life became 
a centre. This term, as expressive 
of the rejigiou.s and poetical cujt of 
the Ancient Teuton.s, was opposed 
to Parnassus as* the home of the 
Greek Muses, and was chosen as the 
nam^ •of the schoi>l of German 
poetry which originally exalted 
j Klopstock and opposed the Franco- 
I classical style represented by Wie- 
land. On the occasion of their 
early gatherings they decorated 
Klopatock’s portrait and works 
with laurels, while they burnt and 
otiierwise defaced the writings of 
WTeiand. 
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30. 

Criticism 
an instru- 
ment of 
education. 


education. For it was mainlj under influences coming 
from Gottingen that a change in the higher education of 
, Germany took place. This consisted in taking the 
leadership in the learned schools out of the hands of 
theological and placing it in the hands of classical 
teachers. Under the enlightened guidance of these the 


German gymnasium attained its great influence, which 
has lasted for nearly a century. The mental discipline 
and' intellectual atmosphei'e at these schools during that 
period was really owing to the workings of the critical 
spirit in the wider sense of the word ; of free inquiry, 
based upon methodical study ; it took ,<.he place of the 


theological spirit, whicli had 
the end largely to give way 
tific spirit in the narrower 
synonymous with the term 

^ All tills is brought out very ; 
clearly in Paulsen’s work men- j 
tinned above (p. 116 note). As it 
deals mainly with the teaching in 
the learned schools, it casts only 
side glances at literary criticism on 
the one side and theological on the 
other. Those who wish to con- 
vince themselves at first hand of 
the part that criticism has played 
in German thought and literature, 
and how, for the greater part of 
the century, it rpled supreme at 
the German Universities, need only 
refer to the histories of the d\^fll^rent 
sciences published by the Munich 
Academy (1864, onward). Note 
especially tVie volumes by Dorner, 
Protestant Theology ; Bur.sian, 
Classical Philology ; Benfey, Com- 
parative Philology ; Wegele, His- 
toriography ; Roscher, Economics ; 
Bluntschli, Staatswissenschaft ; Zel- 
ler, Philosophy. Lotze’s volume 
on the * History of Aesthetics in 
Germany’ is a unique example in 


ruled before but has had in 
to the ruling of tlie scien- 
sense of the word that is 
exact or inatliernatical.^ 

the whole series of a different treat- 
ment of an important subject, in- 
asmuch as little attention is given 
to tlie influence of criticism, and 
much more to the constructive 
ideas whicli made tnemselves felt 
in that field of inquiry. 

Another publication to which I 
am much indebteil, and which, 
though not professedly a history of 
the critical movement of thought, 
yet leave.s the impression of its 
supremacy on the mind of the 
reader, is the history of the German 
Universities written for the Ex- 
hibition at Chicago (‘Die Deutschen 
Univensitiiten,’ 2 vols., 1893), and 
edited by Prof. W. Lexis, Jt 
contains a valuable general Intro- 
duction by Paulsen. The different 
subjects are treated in the order of 
the different Faculties of the Ger- 
man Universities, under a large 
number of headings, by leading 
representatives in each depart- 
ment. 
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The necessity of becoming an educational instrument 
had a twofold influence upon the development of criticism 
in the wider sense of the word. Criticism had to afford 
a mental discipline to the learner, and it had to become 
communicable and teachable. With these objects in 
view, it became specialised and more or less reduced 
to forms and methods. In the course of time it also 
became more and more evident that criticism could 
be carried on from two entirely different points of 
view. These were not clearly separated by the earlier 
representatives of the Higher Criticism. In dealing 
with mental phenomena, such as the literatures and 
culture of the past, and with opinions and bodies of 
doctrine which have been handed down, we can jjass 
judgment upon them cither from the purely philosophi- 
cal or from the historical point of view. The first 
Ijoint of view implies the existence of definite standards 
and clear principles ; the latter leads us to the great 
problem of historical genesis. In the first instance we 
refer the siiljj’ect we ai'c interested in to standards and 
principles which we must either assume or demonstrate ; 
in the latter case we connect the object of our study 
historically with its antecedents and surroundings in 
time and place. Considerations of both kinds were 
before the minds of all the great critics in ancient and 
modem times; but they were not clearly sejwated, 
they were introduced promiscuously. It is one of the 
most marked characteristics of the learned literature of ofphiioso- 

phical and 

the nineteenth eerftury, especially in Germany, that in 
the course of its development the fundamental difference 
of historical and philosophical criticism has been brought 
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out. Accordingly, we find in'all the different fields into 
which the stimulating, and frequently destructive, waters 
of criticism have flowed, a growing differentiation of 
the historical and the philosophical points of view. In 
theology, and what has more recently been called the 
science of religion, we have the historical school and the 
philosophical school. The first tries to find its sanction, 
tlie justification of its doctrines, in their historical origins ; 
the latter looks for their philosophical meaning and 
value. In the study of law, termed in Germany juris- 
prudence, we have early in the century the opposition 
of the historical school founded by^. Savigny to the 
older philosophical school represented by Thibavit.^ 


^ Nowliere has tlie critical spirit 
in its ([uest for leading princi])les 
of research or for tlie origin and 
genesis of existing doctrines been 
more evident in Germany than in 
the older science of jurisprutlence 
and the more modern science of 
sociology. To the latter, as a crea- 
tion of Kuropean thought during 
the nineteenth century, I shall have | 
special opportunity to refer in a I 
subsequent chapter ; the former , 
may be mentioned here as a strik- 
ing example of the working of the ; 
critical spirit, exhibiting an cnor- j 
mous amount of learning little ■ 
known in this country, though not , 
wanting in drahiatic incidents. 
Among the latter I may mention a i, 
controversy which ))Cgan in the ‘early j 
years, and reached something like 
a conclusion at the end of tlie cen- 
tury. The beginning is connected : 
with the celebrated names of | 
Thibaut (1772-1840) and Savigny | 
(1779-1801); the end with the 
completion and introduction of 
the German Civil Code (1888). 
Thibaut belonged, as one of the 
latest representatives, to the school 


of legal studies of whicli Samuel 
Pufifendorf, of European renown, is 
considered the founder. It aimed 
at establishing the so-called Na- 
turrcclit ’’ or Natural Law, the 
principles of which were taken to 
be a measure for the value of the 
existing Kornan Law ” (E. Eck, in 
Lexis, loc. cU., p. 801). “When, 
after the conclusi(.>n of the War 
of Liberation and of the French 
sujiremacy, a feeling of German 
unity was kindle<l, niiny, and among 
them not the least patriotic, saw 
in the establishment of a (.lerrnan 
national code of law a desirable 
object, and one which was at the 
time also attainable. This move- 
ment found its most prominent 
spokesman in the Heidelberg pro- 
fessor of Roman Law, Thibaut, who 
gave it emphatic and eloquent ex- 
pression in his pamphlet on ‘ The 
Neees.sity of a General Civil Code 
for Germany ’ (1814). He was op- 
posed by no less an authority than 
F. C. von Savigny , who in his 
treatise ‘ On the Task of our Age 
for Legislation and Jurisprudence^ 
furnished the programme of the 
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In economics, we have tiie great historical school, of 
which Roscher may be considered the foremost repre- 
sentative, and the earlier dogmatic school, which dates 
back to the great influence of Adam Smith. In the 
many and far-reaching studios which deal with public or 
private ethics or the problems of the state and govern- 
ment,^ we have the two opposite tendencies, seeking for 


lii^torical scliool ” (F. Strohal, in 
Lexis, loc. cit.^ XJ. ^^27). In it he 
successfully ojijiosecl the idea of 
such a codification, and maintained 
that the most “ x>ressing task con- 
sisted rather in the liistorical under- 
standing of the ruling jurisdiction. ” 
His fjosition has becii criticised as 
too suiirernely academic and un- 
syinpaUietic towards the f)ractical 
demands of the age. Nevertheless 
it remained victorious for a long 
time in scientific circles, though 
practically of little effect, seeing 
tliat even the “Code Civil,” which 
Napoleon had forcibly tlirust upon 
a large district in Western (Ger- 
many, remained in popular force 
and favour, Cn tlie other side, 
the programme of Thiljaut was re- 
vived wh»n, o:m tlie 22nd J une 1871, 
the Cerman Imperial Diet charge<l 
a commission of eminent jurists 
with the draf^ng of a civil ct)de. 
The first outcome of this was 
submitted to the public in the 
year 1888, and has since, after 
being subjected to elaborate criti- 
cism and emendation, passed into 
law. 

^ I wish to remind iny readers 
that I am dealing with the diffusion 
of the critical sj^irit, and am not 
attempting even a mere sketch of 
the hisU^ry of Higlier Criticism 
in Germany. Such would have to 
take special note of a large cluster 
of studies peculiar to the German 
universities, but which are only 
very incompletely, if at all, culti- 
vated in the learned schools of 


France and England. It is not only 
that all German universities con- 
tain a legal faculty ; such existed 
in early times already in the French 
university system of the Middle 
Ages, and has fnnn this likewise been 
transferrcfl to the Scottish universi- 
ties. The Gej’man universities con- 
tain, in addition, special faculties 
and curricula foi* the study of what 
aie termed “ Cameralia,” the word 
camera, or chamber, being used in 
tlie sense in which it has survived 
in sucli terms as “ Chamber of 
Deputies,” “ Clianiber of Ikvrlia- 
ment,” “ Chamber of Commerce,” 
&C. Students of Camera] ia are 
sucli as j^uepare s]>ecially for the 
lower and higher ])ositions in the 
administration. They are incor- 
])orated in the ever- widening cir- 
cumference of the philosojihical 
faculty, oi' they constitute, as at 
Strassburg, Wilrzburg, Munich, and 
Tiibingen, separate faculties, which 
have incorxK)rated in various ways 
such of the legal branches as are of 
s|)ecial iin]ior lance for administra- 
tive purxKises (see Lexis, foe. oft.,vol. 
i. p, 279, &e.) Their studies, termed 
in GUiiiman “ Staatswissenschaften,” 
a])proach on the one side branches 
of legal study such as “ Staatsrecht,” 
ainl on the other side the statis- 
tical sciences, which in the course 
of the nineteenth century have be- 
come more and more mathematical. 
With such a very definite concep- 
tion of the training which the lower 
and higher officers and servants of 
the State require, it is interesting 
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82 . 

Two modfes 
of treatment 
in classical 
philolo^xy. 


historical or psychological origins and sources on the one 
side, for philosophical or actual justification on the other. 
In general it may be said that the interest has gradually 
moved away from the philosophical or purely theoretical 
to the historical treatment in all these and many other 
departments. This tendency has lieen very much strength- 
ened, not only from outside by the view which has been 
independently established in the natural sciences under the 
inliuence of Darwin, but also from inside, ix., in the very 
heart of the learned schools themselves, upon which the 
spirit of the Hegelian philosophy, with its motto “ that 
everything real is reasonable,” has consciously or uncon- 
sciously exerted an enormous influence. This contrast 
between what we may call the historical and the philo- 
sophical treatment has also existed in that great cluster 
of studies, in that stupendous edifice of learning which the 
genius of the German nation has erected in the course of 
the nineteenth century — classical philology. Only here 
the opposition to the broad historical treatment of 
classical studies which emanated from Gbttinj^en has not 
been what we can term philosophical, but chose rather 
for its foundation the systematic and methodical study of 
the two classical languages. It is, however, interesting to 
note that the greatest exponent of this the most influ- 
ential of classical schools abroad, Gottfried Hermann of 


to note that a profession which deals 
practically with .such matters has 
not received as yet any indepen- 
dent recognition or standing in Ger- 
many. I refer to what the more 
practical tendencies of this country 
have created as the special profes- 
sion of accountants and auditors. 
The duties and qualifications of thi.s 


specifically British body of profes- 
sional men are still difficult to 
explain to foreigners. I believe 
that in most cases the duties of 
the auditor are performed in Ger- 
many by members of«the legal pro- 
fession, who have all a university 
training. 
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Leipzig (1772-1848), got^ his philosophical training in 
the school of Kant. 

From what was said in the introduction to this 
portion of the history of thought, on the importance of 
language in the study of pliilosophical problems, it will 
be seen that the position taken up by the great repre- 
sentatives of what has been called “ Sprachphilologie ” 
was quite natural and consistent. Language itself, 
notably the highly developed languages of classical 
antiquity, forms a firm basis from which we can pene- 
trate into the meaning and ideas of ancient civilisation 
in its most perfect examples. In the two classical 
languages, the mental achievements of two great ages, 
ixppn which all modern civilisation is grafted, have found 
a definite expression. The study of these languages, of 
the literatures of Greece and Lome, of the words, flexions, 
syntax, and metrical forms which they contain and 
exhibit, thus affords the best introduction to the study 
of antiquity. The emendation of corrupt texts, con- 
jectured as^ to doubtful readings, I’ehabilitation of missing 
passages, all that is usually comprised in the term 
text-criticiSm, furnishes an enormous field for i-esearch, 
and gives ample opportunity for the exercise of ingenuity 
and the application of learning. It marks a well-defined 
object, upon which both master and pupil can direct 
their attention, and, under fUTourable circumstances, 
assist each other. No subject can form a better oppor- 
tunity for the work of education and training in the 
higher sense of the word. The exercises are concen- 
trated upon an object which is sufficiently defined and 
compact to counteract vagueness, and yet sufficiently 
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flexible to lead to a variety emendations and inter- 
pretations, forming a very suitable opportunity for 
oral discussion and combined work.^ This was recog- 


^ “ On a philosophical founda- 
tion Hermann a])pear« to us as 
the <f>i\6\oyos aut’ a 

philologist in the real sense of the 
word, as the propounder of the 
\6yos in its twofold and inseparable 
nature, ratio and oratio, thought 
and word in one ; the former re- 
presenting the inner, the latter 
the outer side of the activity 
which constitutes the essence of 
Mind. A thought becomes fully 
apparent only when it is spoken ; 
the word without the full content 
of the thought is an empty sound. 
From this j^eculiai ity of Uei inann’s 
nature, combined willi bis alisolute 
truthfulness, there follows witli 
p.sych<)l<>gica] necessity his indiffer- 
ence towards everything that can- 
not be clearly thought and spoken, 
. . . and even out of this peculiarity 
there sprang with the same neces- 
sity the comprehensive conception 
which Hermann had of his science, 
and which he followed throughout. 
Ijanguage is to him the highest 
artistic production of the Imman 
mind ; hence it appears, in spite 
of its natural origin, freijuently 
as the result of conscious incisive 
thought. Thus voice and language 
are the picture of mind and 
life. Language exists, tlierefore, 
not only to he empirically used, hut 
also to be rationally understood ; it 
has its delinite laVvs, which it is 
the object of science to discover in 
general and in detail. In this" way 
Hermann conceived of language at 
a time when there could yet be no 
mention of a general science of 
language. The languages of the 
two civilised peoples of antiquity 
— foremost the language of the 
Greeks — are as such alone \vorthy 
of study, but still more so as the 
means of giving us an under- 


standing of the greatest masters 
who have ever lived, for their 
written monuments are the greatest 
works of art which we possess ; and 
they are, further, likewise the best 
— indeed, the only means by which 
we can understand also the other 
monuments ; they alone speak to us ; 
other monuments without lliem re- 
main to us dumb. Thus the correct 
understanding and the thorough- 
going interpretation of the ancient 
authors is the main task of philo- 
logy ; criticism and exegesis are 
indissolubly ignited. . . . In this 

sense also Hermann is the model of 
the genuine philologist.*’ — (‘Gott- 
fried Hermann,’ by H. Koechly 
(1874), p. 13, &c.) In the same 
sense a much later writer says : 
“There still remains wliat the 
nineteenth century, es])ecially also 
in Germany, has considered to be 
the very kernel of philology — criti- 
cism and interpretation of authors. 
To this alvso has refei’cnce the 
much-lauded philological method, 
which came to he ^ajjpiiaised as 
being the best })re]>aration for 
all the mental sciences, just as 
formerly Latin use^l to he con- 
sidercid in the schools. . . . The 
belief in the ])ossession of a method 
as an ever- ready sorcerer’s wand 
was the most precious gift that 
the numerous pupils of Jiitschl re- 
ceivecl from this teacher, whose fas- 
cinating personal activity can only 
he compared with that of Her- 
mann. He who reads, Ritschl’s 
‘Parerga’ and Haupt’s earliest 
‘ Berlin Programmes ’ has indeed 
the sense of a i|uite peculiar con- 
fidence thrpugli a dialectic which 
certainly produces at« times quite 
insignificant results ; at times also 
such as have since been found to be 
erroneous. These writings will as 
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nised by the great teachera of text-criticism in Germany, 
who, following the example of Richard Bentley, intro- 
duced his methods into their philological seminaries or 
training schools. These reached their liighest develop- ss. 

^ ox Criticism as 

ment and most perfect organisation first under Hermann, 
and then under the greatest among his independent 
followers, Friedrich Ritschl (1806-1877). The philo- 
logical seminary of the latter has become a model for 
the highest form of university instruction. 

And yet it cannot be denied that in the larger move- 
ment of thought this criticism of texts, with all its 
elaborate and ii^enious machinery, forms only a tem- 
porary resting-place. In this respect we can compare it 
to the temporary stages which in scientific timught have 
furnished firm foundations for great scientific develop- 
ments. As such we had to regard, for instance, the 
atomic theory, the older iindulatory theory of light, or the 
dynamical theory of gases. Kone of these theories, any 
more than the theory of gravitation, can be regarded as 
ultimate f(tlindations, though they for a long time fur- 
nished convenient, well-defined, and practically useful 
standing-ground for research, and will continue to do so 
for teaching purposes, even after their merely preliminary 
character has become scientifically recogjiised. 

In opposition to the grammatical and textual studies 
which formed the main part of Gottfried Hermann’s 
labours, we have in Gottingen the development of 
GessneFs and Heyne’s seminary under the intluence of 

little become* antiquated as Bent* to be the student’s introduction to 
ley’s dissertation on the ‘ Letters method ” (see AVilairiowitz - Moel- 
of Phalaris ’ or Lessing’s ‘Anti- lendorff, in Lexis, loc. cit,j voL i. 
quarian Letters,’ and will continue p. 471). 
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F. A. Wolf (1759-1824), wh® was the first to inscribe 
himself as a student of philolog}% and who was also the 
first to define philology as the Science of Antiquity. 
Through him classical and archoeological studies were 
transported from the University of Gottingen into the 
Prussian state. Wolf’s greatest activity, through which 
he created an era in the liistorical and classical studies 
of Germany, belonged to the years 1783-1806, at the 
University of Halle. He explained his ideas on the 
eneyclopicdic treatment of the studies of antiquity in 
an essay (1807) whicli was dedicated to Goethe. He 
saw in the art and culture of tlje two classical 
nations the grasp and firm hold which they ' had 
attained of the highest aims of humanity, and in .the 
communication of this conception to the younger genera- 
tion tlie means of elevating tliem above the narrow 
arena of ordinary life and petty circumstance. Wolf 
lived in intimate friendship with Goethe and Schiller 
and inspired Wilhelm von Humboldt, through and in 
whom the study of language and literature '\Tas brought 
into immediate contact with the objects of government, 
administration, and higher education. It was largely 
through Wolf’s influence that the idea of founding the 
University of Ueidiii matured in the mind of his great 
friend. When in the year 1806 the University of Halle 
was closed owing to' the Napoleonic occupation, the 
plan of a University in Berlin was formed ; it offered 
to Wolf as well as to many others among the greatest 
teachers of Germany a new sphere of activity. As 
liitschl represents the highest development of that line 
of activity and classical learning which was initiated 
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by G. Hermann, so the {)rogramme sketched by Wolf 
was elaborated by his pupils and followers ; but it is 
significant * that, whereas the former school, which was 
characterised by concentration and logical acumen, found 
a centre and its classical expression in the one person of 
Friedrich Eitschl, the school of Wolf, which was char- 
acterised rather by breadth than exactitude of view, 
spread out into a number of branches represented by 
men of very varying ability and interests, among whom 
in the first generation may be mentioned Niebuhr, 

Bbckh, Welcker, Otfried Muller. The two schools ^ ’ 

represented by Jlermann in Leipzig on one side, by • 

Wolf and Bbckh in Berlin on the other, carried on 
for* some time the celebrated feud of the Spracli- , 85. 
philologen '' v, the Sachphilologen,” but it is gratifying pKioio^en 
to know that the two great masters themselves, Hermann pi>iioiogen. 
and Bbckh, who, according to the statement of the latter, 
stood in the remarkable relation “ of a friendship main- 
tained by mutual recriminations,” ended tlieir lives with 
the expres^sion of mutual appreciation and personal 
esteem. 

The critical spirit reached its highest development in 
the hands of representatives who, like Hermann and 
Eitschl, knew how to circumscribe the field of their 
research, how to define their object, and how to concen- 
trate their attention and ingenuity. Most of the texts 
of the classical authors were at that time in a state of 
great corruption and mutilation. The work of editing 
and restoring these neglected relics, the study of the 
remains of antique life, the work of extricating and 
reviving, the collation of manuscripts, the deciphering 
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of inscriptions, formed a lai^e and fairly well-defined 
task which occupied the many pupils of Herman )i and 
Hitschl for the greater part of the century.^ A large 
portion of this work could be carried on by those whose 
main diity was to devote themselves to higher instruction 
at schools and universities. As such it had a great and 
elevating influence upon the teaching profession, which 


no one knew better how 

^ Many strikinpj incidents iniglit 
be quoted ; one will suffice to show 
the zeal with which these studies 
were cariiod on and the dramatic 
interest which attached to purely 
philological work such as the 
restoration of ancient texts. Her- 
mann had, in an open letter ad- 
dressed to Ititschl in 1837, 
expressed his doubts as to the 
jirinciples, ditlering from those of 
Bentley, which had been employed 
in an edition of one of the Plays of 
Plautus, liitschl had in the mean- 
time undei taken tlie examination 
and collation of the Plautine 
palimpsest which had been recently 
discovered by Cardinal Mai in the 
Ambrosian Jdbrary of Milan. 
These labours Imd convinced 
Ritschl of the correctness of Her- 
mann’s views, wliich amounted 
almost to a divination. “ I still 
remember,” says Koechly {loc. cit,, 
p. 46), “ the immense impression 
which Kitsch I’s celebrated letter 
to Hermann on the Ambrosian 
code.x pi'oduced upon u.s students. 
Written in 1837 in Milan, the 
letter appeared in August in the 
same periodical '(‘ Zeitschrift fiir 
Alterthumswisseiischaft ’). A few 
months before this the Professor- 
elect of Archieology, Adolf Becker, 
had started his course in the 
customary manner witli a public 
disputation ; . . . the dissertation 
which he defended . . . was 

mainly intended to uphold the 


to exert, recommend, and 

traditional Plautine text against 
the ingenious audacity of Her- 
mann’s metrics and its conse- 
(piences. It was natural that the 

old teacher his official opponent — 

and the new'* professor should hit 
each other pretty hard ; whereby 
the contest ultimately resulted in 
the establishment of a dilleren<?e i]i 
firinciples. . . . Hermann adhered 
to the principles and conclusions 
of his metrical doctrine, Becker 
appealed to the traditional text of 
Idautus in the Palatine manu- 
scripts which, on the w’hole, 
appeared to liim to be coirect. 
\Ve had followed the contest witli 
the greatest attention, with eager- 
ness we expected tte decision of 
Ritschl, wlio at that moment was 
occupied in Milan with the thor- 
ough deciphering of,Mie Ambrosian 
text. And the decision arrived ; 
it was that letter which did honour 
as much to the writer as to the 
receiver, that letter in which 
Ritschl, fr(.>m the correcter tradi- 
tion of tlie Ambrosian text, 

! proved that Hermann’s ingenious 
divination, in spite of apparent 
arbitrariness and audacity, had 
nevertheless hit upon the right 
thing, — til at it had, in short, in 
spite of all rational and methodical 
calculation, « celebrated a splendid 
triumph. What joy on our side, 
what embarrassed silence on the 
other ! 
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ol’ganise than Friedrich llitschl himself. Under this in- 
fluence not only did the few remaining classical schools in 
Thuringia and Saxony become the models upon which 
secondary education in the middle and south of Germany 
was reformed, but the exclusive character of these older 
schools was removed ^ and a universal system of educa- 


^ Among these the three most I 
celebrated and influential were | 
Pforta, Meissen, and Grimma. ■ 
Many of the leaders of the sciences I 
of antiquity and liistory had been 
themselves alumni of these cele- 
brated high schools, among them 
notably Hermann himself and his i 
pupil Fr, Thiersch. ^ Tlie latter j 
undertook the reform of the high j 
school system in Bavaria, and i 
published interesting polemical 
records on this important side of 
his own activity. In these he 
came into couilict with the less 
exclusively classical system wdiicli 
was being introduced from Berlin 
in the high schools of l*russia and 
North Germany. The leader of 
this movement, liimself in later 
years largely deiiendent U[)on 
Kitschl’s t ad^^ce, was Joliaime.'. 
Schulze (1 786-1 SdlB, who in b>18 ^ 
uudertoiik the lcadershi}> of higher j 
instruction the Prussian 

Ministry under Altenstein, whose 
right hand in educational matters 
he remained up to the year 1840. 

He had himself studieil both tlieo- | 
logy and jiUilology, had been at { 
ilalle a member of F. A. Wolf’s j 
seminary, atul an enthusiastic | 
hearer of Scddeiermacher’s lectures. | 
Mis experience was v'ery wide and j 
varied. For some time a teacher i 
himself, as well as a preacher, he j 
])()ssessed to the end of his days 
an almost “ convulsive , liveliness ’’ 
and the caj>Aicity of enthusiasm 
for things and persons. After 
living in the literary circles at 
Weimar he came, when called to 


Berlin, under the influence of 
Hegel, whose lectures he attended 
togetlier with other privy coun- 
cillors, considering that for educa- 
tional jiurposes a comprehensive 
stuily of jdiilosojihy in its latest 
system wTiS most suitable. “ To 
this eiul,” he says, I attended, 
from 1810 to 1821, during two 
evening hours daily, all Hegel’s 
lectures on Ph^oyclojaedia, Logic, 
Psychology, Philosopliy of Law% 
History of Philc>so])hy, Philosophy 
of Nature, Philosophy of Art, 
History, and Beligion, and did not 
shirk the trouble to impress upon 
myself the contents of all these 
lectures in carefully elaborated 
lecture notes. Hegel used to vi>it 
me after he lectured, aud tlien. or 
in the course of a ramble, to enter 
into my questions.” And Schulze 
specially reiiiai-ks that Hegel wtxs 
to him at all times a faithful, wdse, 
and unselfish counsellor in matters 
of higlier instruction. See for 
further detail and ijuotations from 
an enormous literatuie dealing 
with the reform of the higli 
schools in Germany, Paulsen’s 
‘History’ {ante' p. 116 note), 2nd 
eihj^Book 6. According to Paul- 
sen, Ihe Prussian system under 
Schulze was more liberal in facili- 
tating the entrance into the 
curricula of the high scliools of 
other than jmrely classical studies 
such as Modern Languages, Mathe- 
matics, and Natural Sciences, 
Tiiese schools thus formed a 
transition to the more modern 
type. 
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tion introduced for all those ^ whose schooling extended 
beyond their thirteenth or fourteenth year. One of its 
most important results is to be found in the complete 
destruction of that difference of class which clung to 
the few older and celebrated classical schools. These 
resembled in some ways the public schools of England, 
through which class distinctions are still intentionally 
or unintentionally upheld.^ 

For the moment this subject is for us only of 
collateral importance, o\ir present object being to follow 
the critical spirit in its various developments. That, 
applied to the study of the classical .authors, it led to 
the establishment of a rigid metliod and a strict 
discipline was one of its chief recommendations in the 
eyes of educationalists. This brought about its wide- 
spread introduction in the learned schools. In the 
year 1872, thirty - eight headmasters .and thirty - six 
professors were counted .as belonging to the school 
of Kitschl.” But at that time the critical spirit 

^ The difference of class which in | and extraordinary personal infln* 
England is expres.sed by the term j ence both at Bonn and later in 
higher and middle clas.s wa.s, Leipzig, a full accoi^^ut is given in 
through the teaching at the older Otto Ribbeck’.s ' Life of llitschl ’ 
FiirstenBchulen of Saxony, exhib- j (2 vols., 1879-1881 ; see especially 
ited rather in the distinction be- i voL ii. Y:>p. 42, 299, 408, &c., also 
tween classical and non-classical edu- the long list of eminent classical 
cation ; the absence of a thorough | scholars who were trained in 
knowledge of Latin in reading, | Hi tsclil’s seminary, p. 660, &c. ) A 
writing, and poetical compo.si^jon j very intere.sting and spirited 
being considered by many as ! pictui'e of Ritschl's personality and 
equivalent to an ab.sence of real ' influence during the heyday of his 
culture. This standard shut out 1 career is to be found in the Bio- 
not only the uneducated, the 1 graphy of Fr. Nietzsche by liis 
industrial, and the tradesman, but ! sister E. Fdr.ster-Nietzsche (3 vols., 
also those who posses.sed merely 1895-1901)., It is, however, in- 
literary attainments such as polite | teresting to note th^.t Nietzsche, 
learning and proficiency in modern ’ in spite of his admiration for 
languages. | Ritschl, had some misgivings that 

2' Of Ritschl’s enormous activity the value of the method might 
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did not rule supreme ; hj^ its greatest representatives, 
and even* by those who took the extreme view and 
opposed the more liberal and vaguer conceptions which 
grew up in the school of Wolf, criticism was regarded 
as a means to an end, namely, tlie reconstruction of 
the culture of classical antiquity or, in more modest 
phrase, of the texts and works of the classical authors. 
Something positive was to be done, something definite 
was to be attained. The result was that critical labours 
were very frequently cut short and reconstructions 
attempted long before the necessary material had been 
collected or the sifting process carried far enough. The 
preliminaiy nature of their constructions was probably 
not ^always clear to the minds even of sucli men as 
llentley when he wrote his letters on Plialaris, of 
Niebuhr in his fanciful reconstruction of early Homan 
history, or of Eitschl in his rehabilitation of archaic 
Latin and the text of Plautus. What arc now looked 
upon as merely brilliant examples of method, were to 
their autho#s the very aim and object of their studies, 
and not merely tentative results of subjective criticism 
and ingenuity.^ At a much later date, when the histori- 


be overestimated, and tlie drift 
given through it to ])hilology one- 
sided (see vol. i. p. 28*2, &c.) His 
manuscript notes of the year 1868, 
there quoted, close with tJie follow- 
ing sentence : ‘* Where may the 

fructifying power of jihilology lie 
so that we may become somewhat 
reconciled with her and admit that 
out of all this immense exertion 
some germs have sjy'ung up ? 
Wherever tUese stucfies touch 
upon something of general human 
interest. Thus her fairest triumph 
is comparative linguistic with its 


j philosophical })erspective.” This ia 
! liardly spoken in the spirit of 
I Kitschl hhnself.^ 

1 ^ See specially on this point what 

I Wib^niowitz says in Lexis, loc, cit., 

I vol. if. ]). 4 72, ifcc. 

I Tlie great Niebuhr himself, 
whose celebrated reconstruction of 
earlier Roman History made, 
especially in this c<^untry, so 
great a sensation, but has hardly 
stood the test of subsequent 
research (see Wilamowitz, loc, 
cit., p. 464, also Wachsinuth, 
‘ Einleitung in das Studium der 
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cal spirit had spread over other fields of research, we 
find a similar stimulating audacity in the direction of 
premature and problematical constructions. A notable 
example is furnished soon after the Darwinian points of 
view had gained favour, in such works, c.fj., as Haeckel’s 
‘ Generelle Morphologic ’ (see supra, vol. ii. p. 347, s. 99). 
If we now ask tlie question : What was it that stood in 
the way (d the unimpeded march of the critical spirit, 
what was it that checked and tempered it in its greatest 
exponents, we may say that it was the influence of those 
high ideals which lived in the minds of the great heroes 
the classical literature of Germany and which, through 
their original creatious, influenced even those more 
methodical searchers and thinkers wlio were most 
inclined to draw a sharp distinction between the highest 
fruits of academic method and erudition on tlie one 
side and the dilettante creations of the purely literary 
genius on tfie other.' 


Alten Ge.scbichte.’ 1S95, p. 29), 
had Btate<I already, in the preface 
to tlie first edition of lii.s Homan 
History (1811), that criticism 
alone was not sntfioient. “We 
mu.st try to .separate iiction from 
falsification, and strain our gaze 
so as to recogni.se tlie lineament.s of 
truth liberated from those retouch- 
ings. The removal of the fabul- 
ous, the destruction of what is de- 
ceiving, may sati.sfy tlie critic : he 
only desii es to expo.se «'i deceptive 
story. . . . The historian, how- 
ever, require.? something po.sitive ; 
he must discover at least some 
probable connection and put a 
more plau.sible narrative in the 
place of that which he has had to 
sacrifice to his conviction ” (quoted 
by Wachsmuth, /or. cit., p. 28). 

^ See for instance what Niebuhr 


himself says, in the year 1826, 
reviewing liis early, labours after 
fifteen years (Pref., p. ix) ; — 
“Towards the beginning of the 
pre.sent century a ne>v epoch dawned 
for our nation. Superficiality no- 
where gave satisfaction : empty 
words, half understood, had no 
longer any currency : but neither 
did mere destruction, in which tlie 
past age had indulged, satisfy any 
longer : we strove for definiteness 
and positive insight, as our 
ancestors did ; but the latter liad 
to be true instead of illusory, like 
that which had been destroyed. 
AVe now po.^sessed a literature 
worthy of our nation and language; 
we had Le.ssing and r Goethe; and 
thi.s literature comprised, what no 
other literature had done, a large 
portion of that of the Greeks and 
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We may compare the piiilological seminary of Heyne se. 
and Wolft of Hermann and liitselil, in the great intluence Licbig com- 
which it had upon all humanistic studies, with the cor- 
responding influence which the chemical laboratory of 
Liebig at Cxiessen liad upon scientific research. In many 
ways also the personal influence and activity of Eitschl 
resembled that of Liebig : both were masterful person- 
alities ; sovereign minds, capable and desirous of exerting 
a commanding intluence ; both wore masters of method, 
which they perfected if they did not create it ; both 
were led by ideal aims and opened out large fields of 
research, which required the co-operation of many 
talented pupils whoin they inspired ; botli had also an 
eye ^ for tlie practical application of their theoretical 
ideas : Liebig showed this througli tlio emphasis lie laid 
upon the economic value of tlie researches which ho led, 

Eitschl ill the reform wliich tlie instruction at the uni- 
versities underwent through the labours of his pupils 
and through liis talent of organisation wliich he also 
manifested ki various other directions ; both also showed 
unmistakably an intolerance of mediocre work, an im- 
patience with mercenary labours and the jSavavcria of 
the scientilic or literary tradesman. Their influence 
upon the highest university training in Germany cannot 

be overestimated, but it was also unique and cannot be 

•• 

Romans, nob in the way of | granted, such as their notions of 
imitatii)ii hut as a second creation. their gods and the earth, their life 

For tliis Germany is indebted to and household ; he understood and 

Voss, whom ‘ the grandson’s child interpreted Homer and Virgil as if 

and grandchild ’ must praiKSo as a they were distant con tern [loraries 

benefactor : from w hoi 41 starts a separated from us only in space, 

new era for the understanding of His example acted on many, on me 

antiquity ; for he knew how to from early childhood, as indeed did 

discover in the classical authors also the personal encouragement of 

themselves what they took for this paternal guest.” 

VOL. Ill 


K 
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repeated. It was a product ef the idealism of the age, 
and it led itself to developments which superseded it. 
The educational work commenced by Liebig has been 
used more and more for commercial and industrial 
purposes. We shall now see what was the fate of the 
critical methods perfected and used with signal success 
by llitschl. It has been truly said that the refined 
dialectic which is to be found, inter alia, in Ritschl’s 
Parerga, is not a monopoly of classical philology ; 
Lachmann, c.g., who handled this art in a masterly 
manner, edited not only the works of Lucretius but also 
old German manuscripts, as well as the, works of Lessing; 
in fact, “ every editor must handle this method whatever 
be the language of his text. Although therefore the 
ancient texts make peculiarly complicated demands upon 
the editor, philology, if confined to criticism of texts, 
ceases to be necessarily tied to classical antiquity. The 
view that it should be so is untenable though liistorically 
intelligible.” ^ Accordingly the methods of Hermann 
and Ivitschl, which were matured whilst dealing with 
classical texts, have been introduced into all the modern 
branches of philology, notably at the German universities. 
We have there Germanic, English, Romance, Oriental, 
Indian, and other philologies.^ The I’apid widening of 


^ Wilamowitz, loc. cit., p. 4^2. 

A very interesting and com- 
prehensive account of the gradual 
growth of these other philologies, 
of the diffusion of criticism over 
the whole study of languages, 
literature, and antiquities all over 
the globe, will be found in the 
second volume of Lexis, pp. 475-549. 
There the reader will also find what 
an important part the University 


of Gottingen played in these studies, 
which belong alrno.st exclusively 
to the nineteenth century : also 
the connection through Gottingen 
teachers, notably through Heyne, 
with English literature is well 
brought out. See especially Pro- 
fessor Brandi’s report, on “ English 
Philology at the German Univer- 
sities.” 
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the circle of studies — which Ilitschl and others viewed 
not without apprehension . that the method might suffer 
— was assisted by the much larger circle of interests 
which from the beginning characterised the programme 
of F. A. Wolf. The multitude of problems involved 
in the vast study of anti(piity, which embraced archa‘- 
ology, history of ancient art, pahrography, the study 
of ancient commerce, industry, and administration, &c., 
counteracted in many instances that- concentration of 
talent and ingenuity upon which the older criticism 
of texts prided itself so much. The enormous material 
had a tendency t(j lead to that kind of erudition which 
was represented in earlier ages by the great French 
schqol of philologists of which Joseph Justus Scaliger 
(1540 - 1009) was considered the most prominent 
representative, but it also encouraged premature 
generalisations with the legitimate desire to grasp the 
vast material and to bring some kind of unity into 
studies which would otherwise have fallen asunder. A 
similar inthfCnce came from an entirely different quarter, 
mainly through the gi’owth of comparative philology. 

This can be*said to take its beginning with the introduc- 
tion of the study of Sanscrit. It is marked by the 
appearance, in the year 1810, of F. I5opj^7s work, ‘On ^ ss. ^ 
the System of Conjugation of Sanscrit compai’ed with Grimm, 
that of tlie Greek, Latin, Pe'rsian, and Germanic 
Langftages.’ In the year 1819 Jacob Grimm published 
at Gottingen the first part of his German Grammar. 

A. F. Pott’s etymalogical researches followed in 1833, 
Benfey’s Grecian Boot-lexicon in 1839. But the first , 
to utilise these researches for the purposes of class^ 
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ical philology and to establish a connection between 
the latter and comparative philology was Geoi’g Curtins 
(1820-85), whose influence as teacher equalled that 
of the great classical masters, and wliose Greek Grammar 
has become a standard educational work in this country 
as well as abroad. 

The philological seminary with its characteristic 
feature of textual and higher criticism was in the 
course of the century imitated by similar institutions 
in other departments of learning. Such were the 
historical studies, in the nairower sense of the word, 
within which the academic influen^'e, but also the 
exclusiveness, of Georg Waitz is prominent. In juris- 
prudence, i.c., in the law faculty, these seminaries 
with their exegetical exercises were introduced in the 
middle of the century, first at Halle ; they exist now at 
nearly all the German universities. In the departments 
which deal with economics, statistics, and administration, 
the first seminary was started at the University of Jena 
in 1849. Since that time they have llfecome very 
general. There are also arclneological, philosophical, 
and even art seminaries. The work in tliese institu- 
tions or training schools is more defined and severe 
in proportion as the subjects they deal with are them- 
selves circumscribed, or as a definite, practical end 
and aim exists for which the pupil is to be trained. 
Such is the case in the study of law, and in some 
branches of tho.se sciences which in Germany are com- 
prised under the name of “ Staatswissen.schaften.” In 
other departments, such notably as history and philo- 
sophy, where neither of these two features is well- 
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marked, ^ the introductioriP of a strict system is more 
difficult. Criticism with its defined methods is there 
limited almost entirely to the study and emendation of 
manuscripts and texts and to interpretation of authors 
and documents, to an introduction of those exercises 
which form the groundwork in the older j)hilological 
seminaries. In the same degree as it has been 
found necessary to extend the held of research 
beyond the precincts of the universities, the rigid 
application of critical methods has relaxed. In many 
instances the work of specialists and practical experts, 
of explorers anc^ travellers, of untrained ainateurs with 
the assistance of large capital, has accumulated, at 
rarKlom, such an enormous amount of new material, 
usually out of the reach of the academic teacher, that 
the process, as it were, of digestion, of ^critical arrange- 
ment and sifting, has hardly begun. In the light of 
these vast and overwhelming discoveries, the results of 
earlier scholars and students who worked in a restricted 
area with * small means and scanty material appear 
naturally insignificant and immature. Conclusions 
which they drew with much confidence from narrow 
premises and insufficient data have been disproved ; 
whilst conjectures which at one tirie appealed fantastic 
and were ridiculed by men pf the school have un- 
expectedly turned out to be true. All this has tended 
to Ijring the critical methods, or what is now called 
higher criticism, into some discredit, as a line of research 
which has no finality, and succeeds only in matters 
of detail ; or, where larger problems are at stake, only 
by the aid of leading ideas and oommanding points 
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of view which have themselves outrun criticism, being 
the spontaneous outcome of the inspired and divining 
genius. 

This has notably been the case in the treatment of 
larger historical subjects, and is probably the reason 
why the historical literature of Germany till within 
recent times cannot be compared with that of France 
and of Great Britain. It is only since the time of 
Niebuhr, who was followed by Eanke and his school, 
that Germany has produced historians who have had 
great influence outside of Germany : this reputation 
rests not so much and perhaps not .mainly upon the 
critical preparation of the material with which they 
dealt, as upon the general aspects from which their 
histories were written. These were not gained ex- 
clusively through critical studies, but were imported, 
as it were, from outside and combined with vast 
erudition, which itself was acquired through academic 
training. To mention only a few examples : Fr. Chr. 
Schlosser (1776-1801) wrote the history Of a period, 
the eighteenth century, from a philosophical point of 
view. He was one of the first who, on a large scale, 
showed the connection and mutual influence of politics 
and literature as it characterises the period of enlighten- 
ment, the philosophical century. Schlosser’s point of 
view was adopted and enlai’ged by his discijfie G. G. 
Gervinus, who was the first to conceive the idea of 
writing the history of the poetical genius of a nation, 
treating of the same in its spontaneous development and 
its dependence upon external conditions ; a conception 
which could only have grown up under the inspiration 
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of Lessing, Herder, and the classical literature of the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The greatest , 
example of the fruit of German erudition and philological 
criticism in union with the large philosophical aspects 
which Ihe first third of the century produced were the 
historical works of Leopold von Ranke, beginning with 4i. 

^ ^ . Leopold von 

liis ‘ History of the Popes ’ and continued through his 
' Grerman History at the Time of the Keformation ' and 
his 'French and English Histories' of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. In these works Eanke dealt, 
from a universal point of view, with the great political, 
literary, and religious agencies wliich were at work in 
the formation of modern Europe. No other historian of 
modern times had shown so much combined erudition 
and critical acumen in handling tlio enormous volume of 
documentary evidence which became accessible when tlie 
archives of Europe were for the first time opened. But 
this alone would not — as Eanke himself admitted — 
have sufficed to found and secure his ‘reputation, had it 
not been fol the art of historiography which he possessed. 

The artistic side did not suffer, as it did in many other 
German historians, by the weight of material on the one 
side or by abstract philosophical rellcctions on the other.^ 

^ A great deal has been writteu | under the hands of the critic, 
not only in Germany but also in as, indeed, it was not produced 
other countries concerning the real by ^mthesis. So far as Niebuhr 
methods of Niebuhr as well as quite is concerned, his views regarding 
recenlrfy on the “ Ideas ” of Kanke. early Roman history have been 
What was in both a result of artistic criticised and discussed in this 
genius and insight has now to be country — where he produced quite 
dissected and analysed as biolo- as great an impression as in Germany 
gists have endeavoui^ed to find — notably by Sir George Cornewall 
out and define the principle of Lewis in his ‘ Enquiry into the Cre- 
life by dissecting and analysing dibility of Early Roman History.* 
living organisms. In both cases Among recent German waiters we 
the living principle disappears find, e.g,, the statement that the’ 
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How little the standpoint eand the methods of pure 
criticism are able to deal with larger historical subjects 
is nowhere more visible than if we consider two his- 
torical works which have had a considerable influence 
and reputation outside of Germany ; they themselves 
differ from each otlier greatly in their general character 
and in the historical conception of their authors. These 
two works are Theodor Mommsen’s ‘ Eoman History ’ 
and Ernst Curtius’ ‘ Greek History.’ I will deal first 
^ ^42. with the latter. Ernst Curtius (1814-96) was brought 
Curtius. up under the influence of that conception of the task of 
philology which had been elaborated ^in the school of 
F. A. Wolf mainly by Edckh (1785-18G7X Welcker 
(1784-1868), and Otfried Muller (1797-1840). The 
life-plan of the lattei', to write a comprehensive history 


whole of Niebuhr’s conception i 
regarding tlie source.s of the Ke- 
publican History of Koine “can, i 
of course, not really be proved, but ’ 
that it is supported by the analogy 
of German and Italian Chronicles, 
the develo})inent of the Florentine 
Chronicles especially serving a.s an 
example” (AVachsmuth, lor. cit., p. 
30). And AVilaniosvitz (in Lexi.s, 
loc. cit.^ vol. ii. p. 464) says : 

“ Niebuhr’s greatness lay, certainly 
not in his Korn an Hi.story, which 
he did not continue, beyond the age 
about which no real history can be 
written ; it lay rather in thi.s, that 
he, for the fir.st time, carried in his 
mind a comprehensive picture of , 
the history of the old world, which, j 
in spite of all the casualty of re- , 
ports preserved or lo.st, he formed 
for himself out of the large con- : 
nections of events and political ; 
forces.” The same writer refers j 
also to the overwhelming impression ' 
which must have been produced by 


his Lectures on Ancient History at 
Bonn, where lie exchanged the 
activity of statesmanship and diplo- 
macy for that of a prcjfessorial chair. 
Bub Kichard Garnett tells us (‘Fiii- 
cyclopjodia Biitannita,’ 9th ed., p. 
493) that tlie note.s of Niebuhr’.^ 
Lectures on Ancient History and 
Geography “ disappcc'nted expecta- 
tion,” and would not of them- 
selves have made a great reputa- 
tion.” As to Kanke, 1 shall, in a 
later chapter, have an opportunity of 
dealing with the school of historio- 
graphy which lias arisen in Germany 
in opposition to what is termed 
the school of Kanke ; here it may 
suffice to refer the reader to the 
careful analysis of Kanke’s method 
in O. I^orenz’s ‘ Hie Geschichts- 
wissenschaft,’ vol. ii., 1891 ; als(» 
the Articles by W. Freytag on 
Kanke’s ‘ (Conception ’ of History ' 
in the ‘ Archiv fiir Systematische 
Philosophie,’ vol. vi. p. 129, &c. ; 
P. 311, &c. 
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of Greece, was, owing to his premature death whilst on 
a visit to that country itself, fnistrated, only prelim- 
inary studies on the ‘ History of Hellenic Tribes and 
Places ' having been published.^ But this plan was to 
some extent carried out in later years by his friend and 
pupil Curtius, who was the first Gorman historian after 
Niebuhr to qualify himself for his task by spending a con- 
siderable time away from the books and lecture-room of 
the professor, on the very scenes where the great events 
which he was narrating liad taken place. In this respect 
he may be compared with A. von Humboldt (176 9-1859) 
and Carl Bitter (1779-1859), who both in a peculiar 
and original manner did more than any other of their 
contemporaries to widen the liori/.ou of the man of 
science as well as tliat of the historian." J )uring his 


^ Vol. i., ‘ Orchomenos ’ (1820), 
vol. ii., ‘The Dorians’ (1824) — Dng. 
trails. 

Ernst Curtius occupies a unique 
position, as he was not only a his- 
torian and an archicologist, hut 
belonged to thi^t small nuinher of 
scholars who combine with their 
scholarshi}! a ])oetical and artist it; 
comprehension ^of the totality of 
the subject they treat. It is re- 
markable that his imyfortant de- 
scription of the Morea (‘ Peh>pi>n- 
nesus,’ a historico - geograjihical 
description of the Peninsula, 2 
vols., 1801-52), which is con.sidered 
to be liis greatest work, is little 
known, having been out of print 
for mayy years. In it he coimet;ts 
himself with writers of an entirely 
different order, such as Georg For- 
ster, A. voii Humboldt, and Carl 
Ritter in Germany, in whom the 
descriptive view and tiie artistic 
conception of nature and landscape 
is much more developed than the 
critical. Through this rare mental 


; gift he stands in close relationship 
I to many ih itish travellers, notably 
I to Wiliiam IVIartin Leake (1777- 
18C0), who on his military and 
dii)h)matic visits to Turkey, Greece, 
and Egy])t during the early part of 
the century had gathered a large 
i amount of toiiograpliieal and auti- 
j (juarian knowledge which he pub- 
j lished in a .sei’ie.s of Works on 
‘ Athens (1821), Asia Minor (1824), 
the Moi'ea (1880), and Xorthern 
fJreece (1885). Of him Curtius 
himself says (‘Alterthum bind 
(.legenwarr,’ vol. ii. p. 819) : “ Wil- 
liam T,(eake occupies in the histoiy 
of science, indeed we may say of 
modern eivilisation, an important 
position, which ileserves so much 
more acknowledgment as the man 
I liiinself was so motlest and unas- 
j Sliming in his work. Put we dwell 
ivith peculiar interest on such 
scholarly endeavours as stand ap- 
parently in no connection with 
the labours of others ; wliich origin- 
ated through accidental circum- 
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lengthened residence in Athens and his travels all over 
Greece and the Grecian Archipelago, as also tlirough his 
subsequent repeated visits to these countries, Curtins 
formed for himself a vivid picture of the topographical, 
geographical, and ethnographical characteristics of the 
Grecian landscape, of the soil, the climate, and the locali- 
ties that produced the different Grecian races which to- 
gether formed Ancient Greece with its different centres 
of civilisation, in Sparta, Asia Minor, and Athens, in 
Olympia and Delphi. From this comprehensive point 
of view which had been prepared by some of the English 
historians and travellers, and which was entirely in the 
spirit of Ids teacher, Otfried Muller, ^ Curtius undertook 


stances, but stand, nevertlieless, in 
a large historical connection, and 
arose, as it were, witii a certain ne- 
cessity. ... He devoted his life to 
the rediscovery of the Old World, 
which has its history (juite as much 
as the discovery of the New Woi-ld, 
and for which Leake was the true 
Columbus. . . , He is an intel- 
lectual relative of Uawlinson, 
Layard, Sir Charles Fellowes, who 
have redi.scovere<l whole worlds of 
ancient culture, and if Kngland 
may be proud of anything, it is of 
the fact that whilst on the Con- 
tinent the devastating spirit of the 
Revolution was still dominant, there 
a high - minded and enlightened 
enthusiasm for Crecian art had 
captured the first intellects of the 
nation.” # 

^ As also of Carl Kitter, who, 
together with his more celebrated 
contemporary, A. von Humboldt, 
established what I have termed 
the panoramic view of nature. He 
is considered to be the greatest 
geographer the nineteenth century 
has produced. If Humboldt’s view 
of nature was essentially cos- 
mical, Ritter’s was more strictly 


confined to the terrestrial aspect. 
“ Tlie last and highest truths of 
the geograi)hical sciences find ex- 
pression in the recognition that the 
formation of the surface of the 
earth and the difference of climate 
depending thereon have governed 
the development of our species 
and defined the changing homes of 
human culture in such a way that 
a glance at the teri^‘stria> landscape 
leails us to see in the distribution 
of land and water, of plains and 
heights, a definite— ^bve might say an 
intentionally prescribed — cour.se of 
human affairs. Since Strabo, down 
to our century, nobody approached 
these deep secrets. Besides the 
many thoughtful ideas whicli A. 
von Humboldt expressed or sug- 
gested, the greatest revelations 
have come from the mouth of Carl 
Ritter, of whom we may well say 
that he has put a soul into our 
natural knowledge of the earth, 
that he, for the first time, suspected 
in the as{)iect of the different con- 
tinents, which he termed the great 
individuals of the earth, secretly 
active personalities, or that he at 
least traced their activities in the 
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to write the history of Greece down to the end of the 
classical period. It is an artistic conception, born in 
the mind of a poetical nature, and it is embodied in 
language the beauty of which has few rivals in modern 
German prose literature. Details of this poetical con- 
ception, which may be compared with that of a great 
landscape painter, had been given to the world in 
Curtius’ earliest work on the I*eloponnesus, and were 
subsequently further elaborated in a series of addresses 
which he, as “ professor eloquentia*,” delivered at Got- 
tingen and Berlin. There, with the touch of an artist, 
he showed the flyer mouldings of the Grecian mind as 
it appeared to a loving and enthusiastic admirer of the 
nobie side of Gi’eeian cultui’e. Tliat such a work as 


lii.story of the liumaii race (O. 
Peschel, ‘ Gescliicbte der Erd- 
kunde,’ 2iid ed., Munich, 1877, 
p. 16, kc.) ‘‘He revealed to us 
that the ancient world, in wliich 
all continental phenomena a|)pear 
sliarpened, exhibits more powerful 
outlines than the Kew World, 
which is ipoor in contrast, like all 
creatures of the ocean, for water, 
he remarks, removes individuality. 
Iburope, on the^^ither .side, slim and 
delicately formed, with stretcliing 
out members and deep penetrating 
water - courses, appears as a con- 
tinent with higher organisation, as 
a thoughtfully planned nursery of 
human 'society ” (Ibid., p. 812). 
Ideas similar to these lived in the 
mind of Ernst Curtius. With Ritter 
he had also in common the religi-, 
ous x>Gint of view- ; for the method 
of the latter “did not lie,^’ as he 
himself says, “ in the truth of a 
logical notion but in t^ie totality 
of all truths, i.e., in the domain of 
faith. It rests on an inner intui- 
tion which is formed during his 
life in nature and the human 


world” (Ikjgekamp, ‘Karl Ritter,^ 
1860, p. 8). If Curtius, on the 
one side, assimilates much of 
Ritter’s conception, on the other 
side he had also a full appre- 
ciation of that artistic and poetical 
view which the stud^^of the ancient 
world of Greece had ])roduced in 
many of the leading thinkers of 
the classical period, and wiiich 
found expres-sioii in a transient 
])hase of Schelling’s philosophy. 
I’liougli Curtius had as little sym- 
pathy with the logical systems of 
contemporary speculation on the 
one hand as he had with extreme 
criticism on thf! other, he never- 
thelcs.s admired Schelling’s view a» 
laid*tlown, e.gr. , in his celebrated 
Discourse (1807) “ On the Relation 
of the Plastic Arts to Nature.”' 
We may also trace an intellectual 
kinship between Curtius and a 
thinker of a very different order, 
the eminent naturalist, Karl Ernst 
von Baer, for some of w’hose* 
Avritings Curtius expressed much 
appreciation. 
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that of Curtins coiild not have come out of the school 
of Hermann or Eitsehl is evident. Those who repre- 
sented the ideals of that school had ample occasion to 
find fault with the want of erudition and critical acumen, 
which — it goes without saying — can never be great 
and deep enoiigh in any historian. Some of Curtins’ 
favourite theories, notably those referring to prehistoric 
times, were put down as fancifid and premature, but we 
may now ask, were the constructions of David Strauss 
in his ‘ Life of Jesus,’ nay, even the views of Niebuhr, 
less so ? Subsequent scholars have disposed of the con- 
structions of the two last-named autjrors, whilst many 
of the ideas of Curtins may still await the final verdict 
of the arclueologist. . 

The historical lal)Ours of Curtius must convince us 
how little the purely critical process could have produced 
such work. Fur an explanation of Curtius’ literary 
genius we have to look to the traditions and inspirations 
of the classical age of German literature. The work of 
Mommsen introduces us to entirely ditfeTenf courses 
of thought, which crossed and intermingled with the 
methods of the criticism of texts and documents. In 
oi’der to bring \inity into his view of Eoman history, 
Mommsen started from that bequest of Eoman civilisa- 
tion which has, especially in Germany, exerted the 
, * 

greatest influence on modern life and society ; the great 
edifice of Eoman law. This had been a favourite "study 
at the German universities, where it formed, alongside of 
purely philological, and later on of mathematical studies, 
one of the principal subjects of mental discipline. 

The foundation of Mommsen’s Eoman History was 
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prepared by him in tw« great undertakings which 
occupied him during the larger part of his life, and 
which, from a learned point of view, will jjrobably 
entitle him to greater and more lasting renown than the 
history, which he wrote at the recpiest of a prominent 
llerlin publishei-. This formed, together with Curtins’ 
‘ History of Greece ’ and some other text - books and 
editions of classical authors, the first attempt to put 
before the educated i^ublic the results of learned labours 
in a popular and attractive form. The two lines of 
study referred to resulted in the publication of his work 
on ‘ Koman Constitutional Law,’ and in his edition of the 
‘ Latin Inscriptions.’ As stated above, Lomau law, as 
the foundation of the Koman State, formed for Mommsen 
the key to Koman history. Kut there was another 
intluence which formed the background of his historical 
conceptions. This was the peculiar 2 ^osition which 
lie took up with regard to the jiolitieal events of 
his time. Political views had already, befoi’e his time, 
jilayed ti gr(?at 2>art in German historiiigrajihy. In most 
cases, however, a strong political bias, exhibited in favour 
of or against the existing n’givie and generated under 
the influence of the startling events which followed the 
great French Kevolutiou all through the nineteenth 
century, sufficed to jilace their authors outside of the 
pale of genuine scholarship, whicli should be founded on 
the xfnbiassed results of historical criticism. Kanke had 
kept singularly aloof from the iiolitios of the day ; his 
works really grew up on the older foundation of the 
idealism of the first third of the nineteenth century to 
which I have so often referred. Mommsen was probably 
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the first great German historian in whom an unrivalled 
^ mastership in the critical methods and an unparalleled 
erudition was mingled with the modern political temper.^ 
He had lived through the great political crisis of the 
middle of the century which had swept away all the 
older landmarks, many of the great aspirations of the 
earlier period, and also that religious spirit which — in an 
unconfessional and unorthodox form — lived in the great 
heroes of the classical epoch and in those who were 
inspired by them. 

^In;; the General Introduction to this work I have 
used the word Eeligion as denoting ,.what is to us of 
the deepest personal concern, our innermost faith and 
convictions, finding expression in individual subjective 
thought ; not infrequently also in poetic or artistic 
creation. In this sense I may now refer to that 


^ “ In Mommsen’s AVork the i 
whole receives a peculiarly vivid | 
colouring which evidently stands | 
in connection with the political | 
mood which recent experiences had i 
produced in many patriotic minds. ! 
The ‘ Ideologues ’ arc ridiculed } 
with caustic bitterness, and again 
and again we are told with an 
impetuous accent that only those 
can count on a statesmanlike in- 
fluence who understand iiow to 
calculate calmly and to utilise 
existing political forces. , Con- 
spicuous is the contrast with the 
solemn gravity and the old - fash- 
ioned stififness of what has been 
called ‘dignity of historic style* 

. . . : men and things are conceived 
with fresh immediateness and 
brought out with drastic vivacity. 
In particular the active persons are 
not mere shadows, but are full of 
pulsating freshness of life. ... 


In all this the polemical tendency 
which pervades the whole work 
makes itself felt with an energy 
characteristic of fuu)pposition based 
upon fundamental principles. . . . 
The political estimate of the whole 
development of the V^mau Republic 
in its dilferent phases produces 
everywhere original and suggestive 
points of view ; . . . the defects 
of the republican constitution are 
pointed out ; the events of the last 
century are placed in quite a new 
light as preparatory to the military 
monarchism of Cfcsar ; the im- 
portance of which is pictured witli 
evident preference. . . . The edu- 
cated public in Germany which had 
lost nearly all interest in home 
labours referring to the ancient 
world was won with one stroke 
for Roman history ” (Wachsmuth, 
‘ Einleitung,’ &c., p, 48 sqq.) 
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influence which tempered-* criticism in all its greater 
exponents during the first half of the century in Ger- 
many as the religious or spiritual influence of German 
idealism. I emphasise again that I do not limit the 
term “ religion ” by any strict dogmatic or confessional, 
by any orthodox or rationalistic definition. From this 
background of a religious conviction which found its ex- 
pression sometimes in traditional forms, more frequently 
in poetical or philosophical rendering, historical criticism 
in Germany liberated itself more and more through and 
after the revolutionary crisis of the middle of the century. 
From that time the religious influence loses its tern- 
pering and controlling effect. Tnasmuch, however, as 
critipism alone is not sufticient to lead to any definite 
results or any positive view in any extensive department 
of learning, other influences had gained ground, of which 
the political, the naturalistic, and the industrial are the 
most prominent. In no department of knowledge which, 
through the great battle of free inquiry with tradition, 
was rescued ^luring the first half of the century from the 
control of inherited views, have these modern influences 
shown themselves more prominently than among recent 
German historians. To follow this up is not my present 
task ; for it would be necessary to enter in greater com- 
pleteness and detail into the development of German 
historiography,^ which, as has bedn said, begins to be of 

1 Readers who are interested in “ Mediaeval and Modern Historic- 
this will find full information in graphy at the German Universities,” 
F. X. von Wegele, ^Geschichte der by Theodor Lindner (Lexis, cit., 
Deutschen Historiograpfiie ’ (1885, vol. ii. p. 519 sqq,) ; and lastly, in 
p. 975 to end) ; in 0. Lorenz, Ernst Bernheim, ‘ Lehrbuch der 
‘Die Geschichtswissenachaft ’ (2 Historischen Methode ’ (Ist ed., 

vole., 1886-91); in the chapter on 1889; 6th ed., 1908). 
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general European interest only in the third decade of 
the century.^ For the History of European I'hought it 
is important, but also sufficient, to show how the ei’itical 
spirit entered more and more into regions of research 
and learning which, before that time, were cultivated 
without the conscious application of any definite method. 
To do this I have, as it were, merely sampled an 
enormous material, having dealt with a few prominent 
representatives — such as Niebuhr and Eanke, Ritschl 
and Mommsen — -wlio are now recognised by authorities 
all over Western Europe, or with others — -such as Carl 
Ritter and Ernst Curtins — wlio exhibit what is peculiarly 
characteristic and unique among the contributions of the 
German mind to this department of European thought. 

In one of the later chapters of tliis section I shall 
have an opportunity of showing how philosophical 
criticism has latterly approached, among other subjects, 
the historical problem also from a difierent side, having 
been led to deal with it as one of the principal aspects 
of a much larger question, of what I have termed “ the 
problem of society.” 


HI. 

As stated above, we may trace back philosoplucal 
criticism, or criticism par excellence, to the writii'igs of 
Kant. They appeared somewhat later than those of 
Lessing, whom we have regarded as the first repre- 
sentative in Germany of that critical movement which, 
^ By Lord Acton, in the ‘ English Historical Review,’ vol. i, p. 7. 
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in the form of literary, pMlological, and historical criti- 
cism, permeated, and ultimately dominated, the scholarly 
literature of that country. One of the first fruits of 
that other and independent line of thought which we 
trace back to Kant was the appearance in the year 1791 
of Fichte’s anonymously published ' Criticism of Eeve- 
lation.’ It created such a stir that it was in the 
Ijegiuning taken for a work of Kant himself. It was 
followed, in the year 1793, by Kant’s work, entitled 
‘ Religion witliin the Limits of Pure Reason.’ In these 
writings, as also in those of many other followers of 
Kant and Fichtfi, an idea was more systematically 
worked out, which we find already in Lessing, and in 
a valuer form in Herder : the idea of regarding religion 
in its historical development, and especially revealed 
religion, as an educational process, which, under Divine 
guidance, has led mankind on to a purer morality and 
a more spiritual life. This idea was woi’kcd out from 
various points of view, more or less poetically, intel- 
lectually, ethically, or spiritually, according to the 
personal bias and tastes of difierent writers. From the 
position taken up in this respect by Lessing, Herder, 
Kant, and Fichte, the way could easily be found into all 
shades of orthodoxy or rationalism, of deism or super- 
naturalism, of theism or pantheisni, of a prosaic moralis- 
ing or a poetical idealisation. 

As* history has shown, none of these ways remained 
untrodden,^ so great was the perplexity in which 
thinkers found tliQinselves involved, so great the desire 

^ Tliid is fully brought out in the trans. by Robson and Taylor, 1871), 

‘ History of Protestant Theology in see vol. ii. pp. ‘293-344, and especi- 
Gerinany ’ by J. A. Doruer (Eng. ally the retrospect, pp. 345-17. 

VOL. III. L 
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to find a. way out of it.^ It fe therefore not surprising 
to see how other courses of thought which bore on 
the same subject were hailed with interest or with 
enthusiasm as they presented themselves about the same 
time, i.e., at the end of the eighteenth century. Among 
these must be mentioned, as perhaps the most important 
a)xd fruitful, the appearance of Schleiermacher’s ‘ Eeligious 
Discourses’ (1799). These discourses were piiblished 
with a significant sub-title, as addressed to the “ edu- 
cated among the despisers ” of religion. It is not my 
intention to enter now into an adequate consideration 
of Schleiermacher’s views, which will occupy us fully on 
a future occasion, as they mark probably the most 
important attempt during a long period to get out of 


1 This perplexity is well brought 
out by Reinhokl in his ‘ I^etters on 
the Kantian Philosophy,’ which 
appeared in two volumes in 1790 
and 1792. ^dley are admirably 
analysed in Kuno Fischer’s work 
on ‘ Fichte and his Predecessors,’ 
which forms the fifth volume of 
his ‘ History of Modern Philosophy ’ 
(see especially p. 54, &:c.) Kant 
started in his hrst ‘ Critique ’ with 
a purely logical problem which he 
expressed in the abstract question : 
How are synthetical judgments a 
priori possible ? His answer to 
this question was partly logical, 
partly psychological. A strictly 
scientific examination of the solu- 
tion he gave belongs, as I stated 
above (p. 125), to a much later 
period, when both logic and psy- 
chology had been much further 
developed. Kant’s age was hardly 
prepared to give an exhaustive and 
satisfactory reply ; but the abstract 
question presented itself to that 
a-ge in various concrete forms which 
were intelligible to the reasoning of 


a much larger circle of educated 
persons. Among these, three prob- 
lems stand out most prominently : 
1. How is scientific knowledge pos- 
sible ? 2. How is morality or moral 
obligation possible? 3. How is reli- 
gion possible ? Tliat scientific know- 
ledge did exist — -tiotabiy mallie- 
matics and natural philosophy — 
there was no doubt ; that a moral 
code must exist, a .d that this is 
closely connected with a higher or 
spiritual view of things, was not de- 
nied,— -neither by such destructive 
sceptics as Voltaire in France, nor 
hardly even by such radical think- 
ers as David Hurne in England. 
The more practical forms in which 
the abstract question of Kant 
presented itself, the desire to have 
a philosophy which made it intel- 
ligible how science (presupposing a 
natural order), a supreme law of 
conduct (presupposing a moral 
order), and religious belief could 
exist together and in harmony, 
appealed at once to the age in 
which Kant lived. 
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the purely critical position. In this connection, where 
I am occupied in following the movements of the critical ^ 
spirit, it is important to note that these addresses put ' 
into the foreground a new problem wliich lent itself as 
much to philosophical as to historical treatment. It is 
characterised by the endeavour, already latent in F. H. 

Jacobi’s writings, to look upon i-eligion from a psycho- 
logical point of view. All the many attempts to 
investigate and define the place which belongs to 
religion in the life of the human soul, individually or 
socially, down to such recent writings as those of 
F. B. Jevons, \yilliam James, and Wilhelm Wundt, 
can be traced to their beginnings in the work of 
Schjeiermacher.^ Pieligion was there looked upon as a 
psychological plienomenon, and it is only in proportion 
to the culture of psychological studies tlicmselves — which 
constitute a principal feature of nineteenth century 
thought — that the prolilem of Schleiermacher has been 
seriously attacked. 

But thertf is another movement of thought which had 48 . 

Criticism 

grown ever since the middle of the eighteenth century, of religious 

^ ^ ^ ongms, 

and which was represented at the University of Got- 

^ The books written in Germany work is purely psychological, with a 
with titles sucli as ‘ Das Weseii strong leaning towards modern 
der Religion,’ or ‘Das Wesen des physiological psychology. Unfor- 
Christenthums,’ have been legion. tunately “a later work” which was 
They are much rarer in the Frencli protpised, and which would have 
and English languages. In the dealt more exhaustively with the 
latter* Ur F, B. Jevons’ ‘ Intro- author’s own views, has not been 
duct ion to the History of Religion ’ published. On the other side Dr 
(1896) deserves special notice, as Jevons’ book deals more with that 
does also the late Prof, Wm. side of religion upon which anthro- 
James’ ‘Varieties of Rfjligious Ex- pological psychology has thrown 
perience’ (Gifford Lectures, Edin- some light. Prof. Wundt’s large 
burgh, 1901-2). Both these books w^orkon‘Anthropology’(‘Volcker- 
h a ve received much attention also psychologic,’ vol.i. 1900, further vols, 
in German literature. The latter 1 1905 and 1909) is still incomplete. 
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tiiigen by the writings of the Orientalist J. I). Michaelis 
,(1V 17-91), and more prominently by Eichhorn, whom 
I mentioned above, as being, alongside of Heyne and 
Wolf, one of the principal leaders in historical criticism. 
The vaguer attacks which had been made all through 
the eighteenth century, both in England and notably by 
A'oltaii'e in France, upon the historical books of the Old 
Testament and the truthfulness of the Mosaic records, 
received a more tangilde form and a definite starting- 
point through the anonymous publication in 1753 of a 
work entitled ‘ Conjectures sur les memoircs originaux 
dont il parait que Moyse s’est servi pour composer la 
Genese.’ The book was written by a French pliysician, 
Jean Astruc (1684- 1766), otherwise well kngwn 
49. through a variety of medical works. Eichhorn at Gi'd- 

Eichhorn as . ^ 

successor tiiigen was the lirst to draw attention to Astruc s im- 

of Astruc. ^ 

portant discovery of the twofold name under which the 
Divine Being is introduced into the Mosaic records — 
viz., alternately as Jehovah and Elohim. This discovery 
the author had made use of to demonstrate'the twofold 
origin of the sacred histories, and to separate them into 
two records, wliich partly agreed and partly dliffered from 
each other. The most important work in wliich Eicli- 
horn made the beginning of what is now called Old 
Testament exegesis was his ' Introduction to the Old 
Testament,’ whicli appeared from 1780 up to 1824 
in four editions, latterly in five volumes.^ In ' this 

^ With Eichhorn ‘Hhe interest tions towards a comprehension of 
in these (Old Testament) studies is the anti(|uitj,es of the Bible as they 
only to a small extent theological, could be gathered from the manners 
nay, hardly even religious, but al- and customs of the present Orient 
most exclusively archicological, lit- appear here as the principal thing.” 
erary, and critical. The contribu- Also in the study of the Mosaic 
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work, which exerted a gi^at influence all through the 
century on biblical studies abroad, he is considered as 
having, for the first time, assumed the truly scientific 
position in the larger sense of the word, having applied 
“ the i>rinciples of philological and historical criticism, 
the use of which he had learnt under Heyne in the 
domain of ax’chteology, to the study of the Old Testa- 
ment.” ^ This beginning of biblical criticism, which was 
not applied methodically to the books of the ISTew Testa- 
ment till much later, had for a considerable time but 
little influence upon religious, theological, or even philo- 
sophical thought, ,which was rather under tlie influence 
of the purely philosophical writings mentioned above or 
of the poetical views elaborated by Herder.” Appar- 


records following Astruc, criticism 
“ has so little notion of the pre- 
vailing spirit which is to be found 
also in apparently heterogeneous 
portions that it sees the solution of 
the problem in accepting a number 
of unconnected and irreconcilable 
fragments'’ (E. Krautsch in Lexis, 
loc, cit., vol. ii. ‘^,181). It is in- 
teresting to note that from the 
Gottingen school, and especially 
from iVtichaelis^emanated the plan 
of exploring the countries of the 
East in the interest of theological 
science. This led to such travels 
as those of the elder Niebuhr and 
others which were supported by 
tlie Dani.sh Government. 

^ Siegfried in ‘ Deutsche Bio- 
graphic. ’ 

In* this connection it is im- 
portant to draw attention to 
Herder’s relations to Gottingen, 
especially to Eichhorn, and how he 
and the latter represent two sides 
of biblical study, the poetical and 
literary on the one side, the critical 
and archteological on the other. 
That Herder himself recognised 


I the difference is evident from his 
I correspondence with Eichhorn, and 
is fully dealt with in R. Haym, 
‘ Herder,’ 2 vols., 1880 - 85 (see 
vol. ii. p. 166 sq(j.) Herder’s moat 
iiipiortant work in this direction 
was that on the ‘Spirit of Hebrew 
lN)etry ’ (1782). Although, as is 
stated in the Preface, the posi- 
tion taken up is original, it 
was no tloubt to a considerable 
extent suggested by an English 
writer whom Michaelis in Got- 
tingen had brought prominently 
before the German literary world, 
namely, Robert Lowth (1710- 
87). Bishop of London, wdio, as 
l^r»)fessor of Poetry at Oxford 
(17 1*U), delivered ‘ Pnelectiones 
Ac.ademicio ile Sacra Poesi He- 
bneorum.’ These w'ere published 
in Latin in 1753. A second edi- 
tion appeared in 1763, and was 
rei)ublished at Gottingen, with 
Notes l>y Michaelis in 1770, and 
translated, with the Notes, into 
English by G. Gregory (1787). 
Though Lowth is now recognised 
as one of the pioneers in the 
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Influence 
of Hegel. 


61 . 

David F. 
Strauss. 


ently Schleiermacher was thb first to come under the 
influence of both movements and to give to them a new 
and original expression. 

Through tlie doubts which he threw out regarding the 
authenticity of the First Epistle to Timothy (1807), he 
has been considered to have inaugurated a new line of 
criticism — viz., the literary criticism of the books of the 
New Testament. It is not unlikely that he would have 
occupied in critical theology the position which he 
himself aimed at, doing for theology what Kant had 
done for philosophy, had it not been that the interest of 
religious thinkers was attracted in a « different direction. 
This came from the side of the Hegelian philosophy,^ 
which for a time kept theological speculation spell- 
bound. It was only after the fascination which Hegel 
exercised on many minds was removed, and many ex- 
pectations had been disappointed, that the influence of 
Schleiermacher made itself felt in wider circles. The 
change, which amounted almost to a crisis, in German 
theology, was brought about in the year *l83o by the 
publication of I). Fr. Strauss’s (1808 - 74) ‘Life of 
Jesus.’ This work furnishes another proof of the correct- 
ness of a remark I have had frequent occasion to make, 
how little the higher criticism alone is capable of deal- 
ing in a comprehensive manner with any large sulyect 
or any great problem ; how necessary it is to import the 

literary and critical study of the ^ It is interesting to note that 
Old Testament, the impression he the year in which Schleiermacher 
made abroad was much greater published the critical investigation 
than in England. Together with mentioned" in the text was also the 
Maepherson’s ‘ Ossian ’ and the year which brought forth Hegel’s 
‘Percy Ballads,’ he had a very first great work, the ‘Phenomen- 
important influence upon German ology of Mind.’ 
literature. 
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unifying principle from acme other region of thought. 
In the case of Strauss’s work, the larger aspect was^ 
gained under the influence of the philosophy of Hegel, 
which has had such a dominant influence, consciously or 
unconsciously, and for good or for evil, upon so many 
oblier prominent students of history. Strauss, who was 
l)rought up in the narrow surroundings and contracted 
views of the Tubingen theological training-school, went 
for the completion of his studies to Berlin, where he 
came under the inihience of both Hegel and Schleier- 


macher, two lununaries 
moved in separate orbits.^ 

' A great deal has been written 
upon the distinct and very differ- 
eiit positions which were prex)ared 
and represented respectively by 
Hegel and Schleiermaclier in Oer- 
nian thought, and especially in 
(human theolog}^ For a longtime 
the importance of Schleicrmacher 
as a philosopher was neglected in 
favour of his theological influence. 
This was owing, to a large extent, 
to tlie ^ict thj^t he published no 
works on ])urc j)hiIosophy, and 
that his position, so far as the 
lat ter is conccj^ned, was known only 
through his oral teaching and 
to a sniall numlier of philoso- 
})hers, among whom Brandis and 
Hitter are conspicuous, and spread 
into wider circles only through the 
po.stliumous publication of Ins fjec- 
tures. The principal reason, how- 
ever, must be found in this, that 
Hegel^ absorbed all philosophical 
interest, and that even after this 
interest had gradually almost dis- 
appeared, nevertheless nearly all 
historians of modern philosophy 
belonged to the school of Hegel 
and were inspired by him ; the 
historical labours in Schleiermach- 
er’s school being mostly directed to 


the first magnitude, who 
Thus it came about that the 

ancient and inediieval speculation. 

Schleiermacher was infinitely 
different from Hegel in his person- 
ality as well as in his teaching. 

I The two never stood in close con- 
1 nection tliough they were placed 
1 so near to each other in their com- 
mon activity at the newly founded 
University of Berlin, the centre of 
(Jernian scholarship, from which 
at that time an unparalleled 
fructifying power spread over the 
whole of recently libciated Ger- 
many. Amoiig the first minds of 
the nation, which were here as- 
sembled, tliese two men stood in 
the first rank. But they came in 
contact only to repel each other ; 
a deep-seated antipathy filled them 
to the last. Strauss somewhere 
compared two theologians, Daub 
and^Schleiermacher, in the radical 
difierence of their character, with 
Horner’s heroes, Ajax and Ulysses. 
Perhaps this comparison might 
with the same right be applied to 
Hegel and Schleiermacher. For as 
HegePs peculiarity was substantia] 
thoroughness, which penetrated 
into the last ground of things, 
into the unexplored depths of the 
Universe ; so, on the other side. 
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categories of Hegel’s metaphysics were applied in the 
mind of Strauss to the theological subjects which were 
dealt with in Schleiermacher’s lectures.^ From Hegel 
Strauss adopted the speculative principle of his work. 
This may be variously expressed. For Strauss it took 
the foi’in of the immanence of the Divine Spirit in the 
world. This signifies that the Divine Spirit woi’ks in 
tlie world from inside, not from outside, that its activity 
is orderly, continuous, and connected, excluding every- 
thing that is miraculous as an external influence, as 
a casual interference or interruption. How this idea 
was worked out by the intei'pretation of the gospel 
records as mythical creations, and how the whole con- 
ception was iipheld by a formidable array of critical ^and 
exegetical erudition, need not occupy us at the moment. 
It is suflicient to emphasise the fact that it was by no 
means a sober, critical investigation, but rather a specu- 
lative construction, under the sanction of the canons of 
Hegel’s philosophy, whicli made Strauss celebrated ; 
perhaps also not less the fact that wh«,t appeared 
abstruse and unintelligible in He^el was set out and 


Schleiermacher was in life and 
learning the representative of sub- 
jectivity, the man of the most 
restless mobility, of biting wit, as 
well as easily stirred feeling. There 
was in him a wonderful ela.stihity 
and agility of mind. . . , To state | 
it concisely, there wa.s in him a 
rare combination of deep and sub- 
lime religious feeling, of my.sticism, 
in the best sense of the word, ami 
of an intensely mobile logical 
intellect (.see Carl Schwarz, 

‘ Zur Geschichte der Neuesten j 


Theologie,' 3rd ed., 1861, ]). 29, 
cHlc.) 

^ Notably to tlie ‘ Life of Jesus,’ 
on which .subject “ Schleiermaclier 
was the first to deliver lecture.^ full 
of dissolvent scepticism and with 
great power of combination. Princi- 
pally in order to hear them*! hivid 
Strauss — then a lecturer on theo- 
— went in 1831 from Tubingen 
to Periin. They gave him the 
strongest impulse to his later de- 
structive work” (IVjid., p. 28). 
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applied in a lucid form arsl in elegant language by his 
pupil.' 

The effect of Strauss’s work was enormous, and not 
less so because the conclusions he came to were 
premature. To the more sober - minded, who were 
aware how in many instances vStrauss had forestalled 


^ Allowing that the greater j)art 
of Strauss’s work has become obso- 
lete through subsequent criticism, 
the Introductiou to the first volume 
and the Conclusion to the second 
are still well worth reading by 
those who desire to receive infor- 
mation on two points. First of 
all, we get in the Introduction 
a vivid picture of the perplexity 
and unsettlement which had pene- 
trated into theological circles 
through the inllucnce of English 
deism, Cerman rationalism, life- 
less traditional orthodox^’, and the 
Kantian ])hilosoph 3 '. We also 
learn how the idea, which Strauss 
professes to have worked out in its 
eom})leteiiess, the mythical or 
legeiular^’ character of the biblical 
records, had been prepared, but 
Old}- partiall}^ applied, by previous 
religious and phuosoi>hical think- 
ers. What he mean.s by the 
mythical jioint of view he defines 
liiniself. (1st eft., Introduction, p. 
7r>.) “Putting everything to- 
gether, little stands in the wa^’ of 
fiiKling the mythical in all parts of 
the Cosjiel Story. The word 
‘“myth’ will, however, give as little 
umbrage to sensible persons as any 
mere word should ever do ; for all 
the amV)iguity which, through the 
suggestion of heathen mythology’, 
clings to that word, should dis- 
appear through the explanation, 
according to which the mytlis of 
the New Testament ar^ nothing 
else but quasi-historical represent- 
ations of genuine Christian ideas 


I grown through unintentional 
I })oetical legends.” Further, in the 
I Conclusion to the second volume 
(p. 729), Strauss refers to Schelling 
and Hegel as the leaders of that re- 
cent })hilosophy through which the 
narrow conception of the relation 
of the Deity to the world, as also the 
I purely moralising theory of Kant, 

1 had been overcome. “If God is 
j conceived as Sjfirit, there is con- 
1 tained in this statement, as man 
j also is sj>irit, tliat both are not 
! essentially dilferent. . . . God is 
I not conceived as the rigid Infinite 
i over and outside of the Finite, but 
i as entering into the latter ; the 
j Finite nature and mind being His 
j external appearance out of which 
I He ever returns again into unity 
with Himself. As little as the 
Imman exists truly onl}^ in its 
linitude ; as little lias God reality 
' onl}^ in His self-contained Infini- 
tude. But the Infinite ^ is only 
i truly Sjiirit when He unfolds Him- 
i self in finite spirits ; as the Finite 
Spirit is likewise only’ real if He 
: dives into the Infinite. The real 
; and true existence of the Spirit is 
I therefore neither God alone nor 
{ man • alone, but the God -man.” 

' With ^hese two presuppositions — 
the legendary envelope which sur- 
rounds the biblical records and the 
Hegelian conception of the idea 
I which he himself ooinpares with 
! Plato’s Ideology — Strauss with 
. much erudition expounds and ex- 
j plains all the main incidents of the 
Life of Jesus. 
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results to support or refute" which would take a long 
period of research and much sifting of material which 
had hardly yet been brought together, the correct thing 
seemed to be to postpone the verdict on the many 
cardinal questions which he had raised and to pursue 
patiently the work of historical criticism ; subjecting the 
books of the New Testament to the same methodical 
examination as had been px-actised for some time al- 
ready with reference to the books of the Old Testament, 
and still more in the philological treatment of the 
profane classics. For a considerable time this work was 
carried on in the “ Tubingen SchooJ,” at the head of 
which stood Feidinand Christian Baur (1792-1800), 
who, after the death of Schleiermacher in 1834, may be 
regarded as the most prominent leader in German 
theological science. His publications had already begun 
ten years before Strauss’s woi'k appeared. In the same 
year with the lattei’, Baur published a woi'k on Christian 
Philosophy of Keligion.^ This work may be considered, 
as much as that of Strauss, to be an outdbme 'of Hegel 
and Schleiermacher’s combined speculations. Like 
Strauss in his ‘ Life of Jesus,’ Baur, in this work, 
pi’ofesses to continue and to carry out, more consistently, 
views which had been prepai'ed by his predecessors," 


^ ‘ Die Christliche Gno.-;us^ ufler 
die Christliche Religions • Philo- 
sophie in Hirer Geschichtlichen 
Entwickelung,’ Tubingen, 1835. 

Among these he men tions tli ree ; 
Rene Ma.ssuet, a Renedictine Monk 
(1660-1710), the editor of the Works 
of St Irenieus and St Rernard ; J. 
L. von Mosheim (1691-1755), one of 
the celebrated early professors of 
the University of Gottingen, author, 


among other writings, of a ‘ History 
of Hei'C-sy ’ (2 vols., 1746-48), and 
J. A. W. Neander (1789-lSr.O), the 
well-known liistorian of the Christ- 
ian Religion and Church, It is 
especially in connection with the 
early sect.^ of the Gnostics and their 
po.sition to the orthodox doctrine of 
I the Church, that Baur develops 
I his wider conception, that a com- 
1 prehension of the Gnostic view can 
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and to trace the endeav(!ur to fathom philosophically 
and systematise the Christian doctrine, from the 
beginning which was made by the Gnostics, through the 
l^atristic and scholastic philosophies of the middle ages 
down to the theosophy of Jacob Bohnie, and from him 
to Schelling, Schleiermacher, ajid Hegel. It was one of 
the first and most important elaboi-ations of Hegel’s 
grand conception of historical development. The same 
idea was followed out in a scries of works — down to the 
year 1860 — on the historical <levelopment of separate 
Christian dogmas aiid ultimately of the Christian Church 
itself. “ TJie chaj'acteristic feature in these works is 
that the histoiy of ecclesiastical and especially dogmatic 
devejopment is considered as a necessaiy mental process 
which is dialectically carried on ; that, however rich the 
details may be, no single feature has as such any value, 
but only if it is placed in the whole and cousidei'ed as 
a moment in the process of the general idea which 
governs everything. Thus the philosophical treatment 
of liistdry iS here taken seriously and based on the 
foundation of so much learned research and acute com- 
bination that the ordinary reproach of abstract con- 
structions which is rightly advanced against so many of 
Hegel’s disciples is silenced in the j'^'esenee of such an 
author and sucli labours. Xe\ertheless, though Baur 
is favovirably distinguished among other members of 
Hegefs school by his genuine ervidition, it cannot 

only be foun<l “in the id^a of philo- by the ancient Gnostics {loc. cit., 
Sophy of religion itself, as it belongs p. 9), a view which Baur had alreadj^ 
to the essence of such philosophy explained in his inaugural disserta- 
again and again to enter upon the tion of the year 1827. 
same path which had been trodden 
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be denied that in his ca^e also a certain dualism 
becomes evident, a general aspect being frequently only 
a ready-made logical category, in which the single facts 
are cauglit as in a loop, being like a label externally 
attaclied to them.” ^ 

Strauss was well aware that historical criticism forms 
only one side of the critical process, that it must be 
supplemented by philosophical criticism. Ever since 
Jacobi and Sehleiermacher raised the question as to the 
psychological origin and essence of faith and religion, 
it has become indispensable for every philosopher to 
answer the question regarding tUe nature of re- 
ligion and its relation to other mental pi’ocesses. The 
conception which Sehleiermacher insisted on, that .faith 
has an independent origin in the human soul alongside 
of the intellectual and active powers, that, in conse- 
quence, religion occupies a region for itself among human 
interests, was for a long time lost sight of, owing to 
the absence of a truer and fuller psychology. Xotably 
in the philosophy of Hegel, religion was lOolced' upon as 
a purely intellectual process, which process found its 
consummation in philosophy, llelief was an infeiior 
stage in the development of thought, which must be 
superseded by knowledge. This process of the self- 

destruction of faith in, its progress towax'ds knowledge 

« 

was worked out by Strauss in detail in his second great 
work, on ‘ Christian Dogmatics in their HisVxrical 
Development and in their Battle with Modern Science.’ 
In this work he tries to show how •the general process 

^ Carl Schwarz, ‘ Zur Geachichte tier Neueaten Theologie ’ (3rd ed., p. 
149, &c.) 
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of dissolution of faith through thought, of religion 
through philosophy, is manifested historically in the 
dissolution of the various dogmas. “ The real critirpie 
of the dogma is its history. It is first of all to be foiind 
in a naive and indefinite form in the Scriptures ; in the 
analysis and closer definitir>n of it the Church splits 
into factions, which may develop into heretical extremes ; 
then comes the fixing of it in the symbols, and these 
are elaborated into theological dogmas ; but gradually 
criticism awakens, the mind distinguishes itself from 
the I’eality which it has assumed iii tlie doctrine of the 
Clmrch. The subject retires from the substance of its 
beliefs and negatives them as truth. This is only done 
because the mind has tiiscovered anotlier trutii, though 
in an undeveloped form : aiid all now depends on this, 
whether this new sx^eculative truth is tlie same as the 
old dogmatic trutii, or wliether it is foreign and ojijiosed 
to it, or lastly, wliether a middle way can be found.” ^ 
A large section of German theologians were for a long 
time oecfii)ied*in looking for this middle way. Strauss 
himself indicated a solution by adoxiting the Hegelian 
formula, according to which “ the Ifivine Being is not 
a x>ersonality, but becomes xiersonal through an infinite 
yirocess of personification.” 

With Baur, as well as with Strauss in his earlier 
writings, criticism was limited to exegetical work on 
the onb side and to the interpretation of existing texts 
and historical records in the light of some xihilosophical 
idea or of some unproved but xila^sible generalisation on 
the other. With them criticism had not penetrated to 
^ vols., 1840-41. The quotation in the text is to be found vol. i. i>. 71. 
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the philosophical foundation's upon which they built 
their constructive attempts. They lived, like so many 
other of their contemporaries, under the spell of Hegelian 
speculation ; but this spell was to be broken, the very 
foundations themselves, on which they built, were to 
become the subject of a not less unsparing logical or 
philosophical criticism. This process of philosophical 
criticism culminated in the work of another disciple of 
Hegel’s: that of Ludwig Leuerbach (1804-72), whose 
‘Essence of Christianity ’ (1841), followed (in 1845) by 
his ‘ Essence of Eeligion,’ produced in this line of exatieism 
a crisis similar to that produced by ^trauss some years 
earlier in historical criticism. If the Divine Being, 
according to Hegel and Strauss, is not a person, but an 
infinite process of perso'nifieation, this means that the 
Divine becomes identical with the Human, because in 
human histoiy alone do we meet with this pi’ocess of 
development. We are thus obliged to identify Divinity 
with Humanity ; we are led to the religion of Humanity 
and to Feuerbach’s definition of I'eligion “hs the relation 
of Man to himself, ix., to his own Being, but as if it 
were another Being.” 

It is needless to remark that the Hegelian view wais 
capable of another and quite diffei’ent intei'pretation. 
The process of personification of the immanent spirit can 
also be looked upon as the gradual manifestation in time 
and history of the Divine Mind, which was there from 
the beginning and only hidden to the human observer. 
From this point of view the highest, form of human life 
and thought is not an analogue of the flower in which 
the life of a plant is consummated and eventually 
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consumed j it is more like * the mind of a poet or an 
artist which manifests itself to the world in its creations, 
but does not exhaust itself in them. The latter, as the 
more likely view, was adopted by those who considered 
themselves the true disciples and followers of Hegel, and 
it was also the formula which proved to be so fruitful 
and inspiring in the hands of many of the greatest 
representatives of historical research. This view has 
been elaborated in many forms in German philosophical 
and theological literature up to the present day, though, 
it must be admitted, with decreasing vitality.^ At tlie 


^ Tlie literature of thi^ school of 
thought is very large, but uot 
liaving apparently exercised any 
inliuen^e outside of Germany it 
does not really belong to a History 
of European Thought. Several 
^vorks have been written in which 
tliese speculations are fully dis- 
cussed. To them I must refer 
readers wlio are desirous of learning 
more about the now almost for- 
gotten school of ^‘speculative the- 
ology.’' Foremost stands the very 
spirited bo»k of ^arl Schwarz al- 
leady referred to. .It is extremely 
well written, but it comes from a 
period when the^'cal, thougli small, 
value of speculative theology was 
not quite clearly recognised. The 
author still stands with one foot in 
speculative philosophy and expects 
from it a regeneration of theological 
science : see notably his account of 
the philosophies of the younger 
Fichte and of Weisse, who are about 
the onl^ contemporary religious 
idiilosophers who escape his trench- 
ant and well - directed criticisms. 
Still more immersed in the specula- 
tive aspect is J. A. Dorper in his 
‘ History of Protestant Theology/ 
the»only book, I believe, belonging 
to this class which has been trans- 
lated into English. For an English 


reader it will probably suffice to 
read such pas.sages us that intro- 
ductory to the chapter on Schelling, 
Hegel, and Schleiermaclier (vol. ii. 
p. 367 sqq.), to feel convinced how 
little religious interest, in any other 
than the German mind, could feel 
itself attracted by such a line of 
j thought. J>orner is him.self like- 
I wise still immersed in speculative 
theology. From quite a ditferent 
point of view is written the post- 
humous imblication by H. R. von 
Frank (‘Gesohichte imd Kritik der 
Neueren Theologie/ 1st ed. by 
Schaarschmidt, 1894, 4th ed. revised 
and continued by Griitziaacher, 
190S). The author belongs to the 
positive or m'thodi^x school of 
theology, and has accordingly less 
sympathy with the avowed, or 
implied, tendem;}" of the opposite 
.school to base theology on — or 
supp<^tj: it by — philosophy. His 
criticisms are, however, in general 
much more cautious than those of 
ISchwarz. The book has the further 
advantage of being written at a 
time when the belief in constructive 
systems of philosophy had almost 
entirely disappeared, and when the 
opposite school, under the influence 
of A. Ritschl, had likewise broken 
away from philosophical traditions. 
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time when Feuerbach published his celebrated treatise, 
the view he took had much to recommend it in the 
eyes of many intelligent persons, and it must be 
admitted that it has gained much support from that 
other great movement of nineteenth century thought, 
which has alone resisted the disintegrating action of the 
critical spirit : the astounding progress of natural 
philosophy under the influence of the exact or mathe- 
matical methods. The latter had, at the time when 
Strauss’s and Feuerbach’s writings appeared, at last 
attained to a firm position in German thought and 
become domiciled at the German universities. Moie- 
over, it had done so with a silent disregard of — or in 
ostentatious opposition to — that current of thought vvhich, 
through the systems of Schelling and Hegel, had for a 
long time the upper hand in the German mind. There 
now resulted from all this an open conflict, which 
is usually termed the materialistic controversy. It 
broke out about the time when a general wave of 
radicalism swept over Continental Europe, — an open 
revolt, without any very definite pi'ogramme, against 
the spirit of reaction which had gradually supervened 
in all the larger and smaller German States, and which 
had allied itself in single instances with Hegelian 
philosophy and ecclesiastical orthodoxy. The result 


From a purely philosophical jioint 
of view we have the elaborate work 
of Arthur Drews (‘Die Deutsche 
Sj:>ekulation seit Kant,’ 2nd ed., 2 
vols., 1895), which deals specially 
with the central problems of the 
Absolute and of Divine Personality, 
and treats of theological as well as 
of purely philosophical writers. 


Although the author leads op to the 
idea of the “Unconscious,” which 
he traces like a red line through all 
previous speculation down t(.> its 
clear enuticiation by E. von Hart- 
mann, his historical analysis, like 
that contained in Hartmann’s own 
critical and historical works, is ex- 
tremely minute and instructive. 
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was a general uusettlemeiit of religious and political 
beliefs, wliich was followed by two distinct tendencies 
in German thought. The first and more popular 
tendency manifested itself among those who felt the 
need of some practical philosophy which should take 
^ the place of those doctrines that had, through the 
conflict within the schools themselves or through the 
attacks of criticism, lost their stability and the hold 
which they once possessed over the thinking mind. It 
showed itself in the readiness with which they threw 
themselves into new systems, in the hope that these 
would afford some relief in the general perplexities with 
which they were surrounded. Of th (3 various new 
])hilosophies put forth, two stand out as having 
apparently captured and retained the attention of large 
classes of thinking persons. Jleither of them grew up 
within academic circles, in which they have never found 
a real home. They are : the materialistic philosophy, 
the gospel of which is Ludwig Buchner’s ‘ Kraft und 
Stoff’ (T*85 5)r^iud the philosophy of Arthur Schopen- 
hauer, which, though of much earlier date, did not 
Ijecome genA'ally appreciated till after the death of its 
author in 18G0. 

From this, the effect upon the more serious thinkers, 
who in the German universities presided over and led 
the higher education of the nation, diffei^ed widely. To 
them 'it seemed necessary to discard as premature all 
attempts to solve by an omnipotent formula, after the 
manner of Hegel, t^he great fundamental problems which 
presented themselves. They therefore discarded all 
hurried generalisations and advocated a sober examina- 

VOL. III. M 
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tion and survey of the large £eld of new knowledge and 
research which had been opened out from many sides 
during the first half of the century. This survey had to 
be undertaken with a pronounced regard for those higher 
ethical and religious interests which were in jeopardy 
through the scientific, philosophical, social, and political 
convulsions of the middle of the century. By far the 
most important representative of this attitude, which, 
moreover, was very widespread, was Hermann Lotze 
(1817-81), who was better qualified than any other 
thinker of that time to do justice to the many potent 
influences and constructive ideas which had sprung up 
in such abundance between the years 1780 and 1850. 
To find the rationale of all this accumulated thought 
was indeed a task to which few were equal. Most of 
' those ,.y^ho in essentials probably agreed with Lotze’s great 
aim, betook themselves to the cultivation of more re- 
sti’icted regions. They succeeded in establishing, in the 
widest sense of the word, the spirit of free inquiry or 
of historical and philosophical criticism which had, up 
to that date, been loudly proclaimed, but had usually 
been hampered in its full and free development by the 
overpowering infiuencc of certain dominant ideas which, 
mainly through the literature of the great classical 
period, swayed the German intellect. 

Also the several systems of philosophy which the 
classical period of German literature had produced or 
suggested furnished new material for the critical process, 
both from an histoi’ical and from a logical point of view. 
Their principles had to be justified or refuted, their 
historical antecedents and logical foundations had to be 
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examined and laid bare.* In fact, what Kant had 
attempted to do, but only imperfectly performed, had 
to be done on a larger scale and with more abundant 
material. In addition to this, that province of ss. 

Return from 

philosophy which had been neglected in favour of 
metaphysical constructions, the analysis of the human HerS; 
mind, had been cultivated afresh by Herbart and 
Beneke. Almost simultaneously, but independently, 
the modern science of empirical psycliology took a fresh 
start in this country as well as in Germany. Shortly 
after this revival had taken place through Herbart in 
Germany, through, Mill and Bain in England, a new 
impetus was given to these studies by tlie appearance, 
in 1^60, of Eechner’s “ Psycho-physics,” which seemed 59. 

Fecliner’s 

to hold out the prospect of introducing into philosophical 
discussions that definiteness and methodical treatment 
which had done so much for tlie natural sciences. It is 
therefore not to l)e wondered at that about that time 
the general cry arose for a return to Kant.” The 
leader of" this so-called Neo-Kantianism which, however, so. 

Neo-Kant- 

differed as much from Sclielling and Hegel as it did 

^ Lange. 

from Plato and Spinoza among earlier, and from Lotze 
among modern thinkers, may be considered to be 
Friedrich Albert Lange, whose ‘ History of Materialism ’ 
appeared in many editions and was translated into 
several languages. The tendencies of this line of 
thought wore strengthened by a general movement 
which had its origin equally in historical, logical, and 
psychological studies ; it was prepared independently in 
England and in Germany, it resulted in the definition of 
a new and independent philosophical discipline, termed 
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Erkenntnisstheorie, the theory of knowing, or Epistemo- 
logy. All these recent developments, however much 
they may differ amongst each other, have this in 
common, that they are an outcome of the modern critical 
spirit, of that professedly free and unprejudiced inquiry 
into the historical, logical, and psychological foundations 
of the whole structure of knowledge and belief as it 
has grown up in history or as it presents itself to 
individual minds. Criticism, in fact, had at this stage 
arrived at the study of fundamentals and origins. 
With those it is still everywhere occupied, without any 
immediate prospect of arriving at such tolerable 
unanimity as would secure the foundation for any 
generally acceptable .system of philosophy. 

The study of origins and fundamentals at wliich the 
process of critical examination had thus arrived about 
the year 1860 met with great encouragement and 
support from two independent lines of research which 
had their beginning within the region of tlie exact and 
natural sciences. These were started by tf'.e appearance, 
in 1859, of Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species,’ and by the 
piosthumous publication, in 1868, of Eiemann’s disserta- 
tion (written already in 1854) on the ‘ Hyjmtlieses of 
Geometry.’ The latter was immediately followed In- 
Helmholtz’s equally important paper on the “ Data 
which lie at the Foundation of Geometry.” In fact, the 
study of origins and fundamentals had been taken iip l)y 
men of science independently of the ci’itical movement 
in philosophical and historical thought, and contributed 
very largely to. the strengthening of the critical move- 
ment. For a moment the hope existed that here at 
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last, ill , these two ver^ different regions, a firm 
foundation and universal principles had been discovered 
which would work in with the general tendency of 
philosophical thought as it was announced in the 
critical works of Kant, temporarily pushed aside by 
the idealistic movement and recently revived by the 
proclamation of the necessity of a return to Kant. It 
was then remembered that Kant himself had made the 
existence of geometrical and dynamical knowledge a 
starting-jioint in his critical attempt to refute the 
scepticism of Hume, and it was only natural that this 
appeal to the cej^tainty of matlieniatical knowledge 
should be repeated and urged afresli in the light of 
the .mathematical investigations which led Iliemann, 
and the physiological which led Helmholtz, to the 
critical study of our space-conceptions. On the other 
side, it was also remembered how Kant was one of the 
first to study the mechanism of the universe from a 
genetic point of view, and that in one of his three 
‘ Critiques ’ iT5 put into the foreground the study of 
teleology — i.e., of ilnal causes and of purpose in the 
living creation, a feature the mechanical explanation of 
which was suggested in the ‘ Origin of SjDccies.’ 

It is not necessary at present to do more than merely 
refer to the enormous literature and the endless dis- 
cussions which during the last third of the century 
circle* round the problem of the foundations of mathe- 
matical knowledge on the one side and of the jirinciple 
of organic evolutkm on the other. It is sufficient at 
present to note how criticism in all its branches has 
been influenced by one or the other of these lines of 
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research, or by both combine'd, as we shall have abun- 
■ dant opportunity of showing in detail in the following 
chapters. 

It is of greater importance for my present purpose to 
bring under the preliminary notice of my readers the 
fact that in the course of the last forty years the 
attitude of the critical mind towards this problem of 
fundamentals and origins, of the foundations in thought 
and. the beginnings in time, has gradually and radically 
changed. The confidence with which, from many sides, 
the ideas of Darwin and Helmholtz were received, has 
gradually vanished, so far at least as the hope is con- 
cerned that on those lines of research any finality may 
be attainable. The study of origins appears to us, now 
to mean, not the study of the beginnings, but only that 
of an endless process without beginning or end ; the 
genetic process has reduced itself to a genealogical 
record.^ Nor has the study of foundations and funda- 
mentals revealed to us any secure basis of thought ; it has 
rather indicated that even the seemingly^' most' certain 

of sciences, geometry and dynamics, rest upon coiwen- 

1 

tional assumptions, as indeed David Hume had already 
foreshadowed. At the end of the century, the critical 
process has thus not realised the expectations with 
which both in theoretical and practical questions it 
was methodically started a hundred and twenty years 
ago. Kather it has resulted in a general unsettlement 
favourable both to scepticism and pessimism, and to a 

^ From this point of view the | descent rather than with that of 
title of Darwin’s work is really | origin — a problem which, as Dar- 
misleading, as it deals with the win himself admitted in later 
problems of transformation and i years, was really insoluble. 
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general (Jistrust and agnctsticism with regard to the 
powers of the human mind, by any form of methodical . 
thought, be it scientific or philosophical, to arrive at 
that certainty which, if not theoretically necessary, is 
at least practically indispensable in order to secure 
definite aims and steadfastness of purpose in practical 
life. 

In dealing with the subject of this chapter, — the 
growth and diffusion of the critical spirit or of the 
spirit of free inquiry, — my readers will have noticed that 
only little reference has been made to the course which cai tiiougi.t 
philosophical thought has taken outside of Germany. 

It is only through a few great names belonging to 
Fraiyjo and Great Britain, that in the course of the 
nineteenth century German thought has been influenced 
at all. This explains why the histories of modern 
philosophy which have ajjpeared in Germany have up 
to quite recent times taken little notice of the contribu- 
tions of French and English thinkers during the last 
hundrecT yearisT* It is only since Augiiste Comte’s and 
Herbert Spencer’s systems have become known iir 
Germany tfiat German students of pliilosophy have 
realised the fact that both England and France had 64 . 

French and 

developed systems of their own, which had but little, English 

, philosophy 

if any, contact with German thought. This is notably 
the case as regards the philosopliy of Herbert Spencer, 
who professedly did not study the system of any other 
contemporaneous thinker, and, in fact, declared that he 
refrained from reading any philosophical work from 
which he found that ho differed on perusal of the first 
pages. Nothing is more striking than that the author 
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of a system of philosophy Which eDiphasises progress 
and evolution, should concern himself so little about 
other earlier or later lines of thought ; in one word, 
that he should show so little genuine historical interest 
or critical spirit. The followers of Herbert Spencer 
miwht retort that, if their master was deficient in the 
spirit of historical criticism, contemporary German 
philosophy on the other side was suffocated by it, and 
that the only original thinker in Germany after the 
middle of the century, Hermann Lotze, was likewise 
averse to the historical method and treated the history 
of philosophy in a purely subjective, manner. 

From the German point of view, the contemporary 
philosophies of France and England are mostly unscien- 
tific in the larger sense of tlie word, which is identical 
with saying tliat they have till quite recently been 
uncritical. This does not imply that they have not 
occasionally produced brilliant ideas, or that they have 
not succeeded every now and then in coining philosophical 
terms which have become the shibboleths'' Of great schools 
of thought and instruments for the handling of laige 
and original conceptions. The reasons why French and 
English thought has been deficient in that methodical, 
continuous, and exhaustive treatment which characterises 
German philosophical arid historical learning during the 
nineteenth century are manifold. For a long time after 
David Hume had discouraged rnctajdiysics, the philo- 
sophical interest in England centred in definite prob- 
lems, mostly suggested by the social and industrial 
condition of the nation, or reverted to an analysis of the 
data of common-sense, preparing the way and gathering 
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large materials for the nfodern science of psychology. 
Through the first-named tendency it came into intimate , 
relations with French philosophy, from which it had, 
indeed, already during the eighteenth century learnt 
much in economic science. In France the rupture with 
all the traditions of the past which was produced by 
the Kevolution urged the necessity of reconstructive 
work in two distinct and opposite directions, of which 
the one relied upon the rehabilitation of older authorities, 
whilst the other trusted to empiricism. 

Nevertheless, it may be said that the critical spirit 
has entered fully jnto the philosophical literatures of 
France and England during the last quarter of the century. 

In Fj-ance the philosophy of M. llenouvier has adopted ee. 
the name of Neo-Criticism. It emanated from Kant’s spphyof 

Kenouvier. 

‘ Critique,’ which it remodels in important points.^ Before 
Benouvier, critical and histoi'ical studies in philosophy 
had been largely cultivated in the school and by the 
})upils of Victor Cousin.- In England by far the most 
importailt phiroSophical works, outside of the writings 
• 

^ I am inclined to think that no j continued through the labours of 
recent jdiiJosopher has gra.'3pe<l the ; Salomon Keinach, Md. Dujardin, 
meaning of Criticism in a larger ' Maurice Veriies, Ernest Havel, and 
sense than Renouvier. It is also sig* j others. Mr Whittaker, in a recent 
niticant that of the several larger | work (‘ Priests^ Philosophens, and 
encyclopiedic works published in • Prophets,’ A. & C. Black, 1011), 
the three countries the ‘ G ramie j has %iade an attempt to give a 
Encyclop<jdie ^ alone has an article ! sj'noptic, as distinguished from a 
on Criticism,” in which all the ! specialist view, of the results of the 
different sides of its function, as 1 i anthropological school of inquiry of 
have endeavoured to sketch them j religious criticism. He terms the 
in this chapter, are referred to. latter the “new criticism” as dis- 

- Quite recently what may be tinguished from the “ higher criti- 
called a new school of criticism has cism,” which is mainly the work of 
eome to the fore mainly through German and Dutch theologians, and 
the work of Dutch and French has largely influenced theology in 
critics, beginning with Maspero and this country. 
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of Herbert Spencer, are eithfer critical, such as Henry 
Sidgvvick’s ‘Methods of Ethics’ (1875), “Criticism of 
the Critical Philosophy” (in ‘Mind,’ 1883), E, H. 
Bradley’s ‘Ethical Studies’ (1876), ‘Principles of 
Logic’ (1883), and ‘Appearance and Eeality’ (1893), 
and James Ward’s ‘ Naturalism and Agnosticism ’ *' 
(1899); or they are occupied with an analysis of the 
principles of the critical and allied philosophies. Among 
the latter I may mention two works which mark epochs 
in English thought : J. S. Mill’s ‘ Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton’s Philosophy’ (1865), and Edward 
Caird’s two critical works on the ‘ l^hilosophy of Kant ’ 
(1877), and a larger work in two volumes (1889). 

What prevented the critical and historical spirit taking 
more complete possession of the philosophical mind in 
France and England at an earlier date were two distinct 
forms or phases of thought which for a long time ruldd 
in their respective countries, and which, in one form or 
the other, have come to be characteristic features of the 
philosopliic thought of to-day in all thdTliree countries. 

I am referring to the Eclecticism of \’ictor Cousin in 
France and the philosophy of Common-Sense in Brit- 
ain. The philosophical positions which may be charac- 
terised by the terms “ eclecticism ” and “ common-sense ” 
originated in the desire to counteract the sceptical 
tendencies of Hume’s philosophy in England and the 
extreme form of the sensational philosophy developed 
by Condillac and his followers in France. German 
philosophers for a long time regarded both the eclectic 
and the common - sense philosophies as dilettante. 

In looking back, however, over the development of 
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philosophical thought durilig the nineteenth century, it 
cannot he denied that the free development of the critical , 
process has not only been actually delayed or interrupted 
by the philosophy of common - sense in Britain, the 
eclectic school in Branco, and the idealistic school in 
Germany, but that even at the present day we have to 
resort to one or the other of the expedients offered respec- 
tively by idealism, eclecticism, or common-sense if we 
desire to relieve the purely expectant attitude which the 
critical method forces upon us ; in other words, if we 
desire to arrive at some positive answer to the great 
philosophical problems. The renewed interest which has 
of late been taken in the systems of Hegel and of Leibniz 
and j.n the philosophy of the Scottish school proves the 
correctness of this observation. It has been truly said 
that at the end of the nineteenth century Philosophy has ea. 

. 1 • Philosophy 

become international ; we had occasion to make a similar becoming 

inter- 

remark with regard to Science. This stage of what we national- 
might call Co-operation in the higher regions of Thought 
was readied eartter by Science than by Philosojihy. The 
first 4freat scientific idea to be woi'ked out by the aid of 
thinkers of *all the civilised nations combined was that 
of which we treated in the earlier part of this history 
under the title of “ The Physical View of Nature ” : the 
conception of energy. Somewha.t hiter the working out 
of the Darwinian programme, the theory of descent, has 
still more closely united the thinkers in many countries. 
Co-operation in philosophical labours was established 
still later, and not till England had become thoroughly 
acquainted with Continental philosophy by study- 
ing, in a critical spirit, consecutively the philosophies 
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of Comte, Kant, Spinoza and Hegel ; not till Germany 
, on her part had recognised the originality of Comte and 
Spencer, and France had by renewed study of Kant 
assimilated in an independent manner the principles of 
70 . the critical philosophy. It is thus tliat we find philo- 
thccominoD soplucal ciiticism t(j Inxve become at the end of the 
ground. ccntury a common meeting-ground for the philosophical 
thought in all the three nations. It is the spirit of the 
Kantian philosophy, only that critical inquiry at the end 
of the nineteenth century starts from beyond tlie premises 
which seemed to afford a firm foundation and starting- 
point to Kant himself. The new science of Psychology, 
towards which England was tlie largest contributor, is 
now cultivated by international co-operation; as, like- 
wise the critical examination of the fundamental concep- 
tions and axioms in the exact sciences is prosecuted 
with equal interest and success in Germany, France, and 
England. In these two original branches of modern 
criticism we see how a deeper level i.s being reache<l 
from wliich to start afresli on the solutfot? of tlie critical 
problem formulated by Kant. 

Compared with this international work of critical ex- 
ploration, the constructive efforts in all tliree countries, 
though numerous, are nevertheless insignificant. If in the 
writings of the most emjnent thinkers of to-day we were to 
strike out all tliat is purely historical, polemical, and criti- 
cal, how little would remain ! And yet in this small total 
of constructive effort we can distinguish in the contribu- 
tions of the three nations that traditional bias wliich 
has in the past been characteristic of their philosophi- 
cal attitudes. The English mind, whenever hopelessly 
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baffled aud perplexed to firtd a way out of the labyrinth 
of criticism, still resorts to the remedy which Hume so 
graphically describes in the closing pages of the first 
book of his ‘ Treatise of Human Hature.’ 

“ Where am I, or what ? From what causes do I 
derive my existence, and to what condition shall I 
return ? Whose favour shall T court, and whose anger 
must I dread ? What beings surround me ? and on 
whom have I any influence, or who have any influence 
on me ? I am confounded with all these questions, and 
begin to fancy myself in the most deplorable condition 
imaginable, enviroi^ed with the deepest darkness, and 
utterly deprived of the use of every member and faculty. 
Most, fortunately it happens that, since reason is incap- 
able of dispelling these clouds, nature herself suffices to 
that purpose, and cures me of tliis philosophical melan- 
choly and delirium, either by relaxing this bent of mind 
or by some avocation and lively impression of my senses 
which obliterate all these chimeras. T dine, I play a 
game of backgimtmon, I converse and am merry with my 
friemis ; and when, after three or four hours’ amusement, 
I would retiu’ii to these speeidations, they appear so cold 
and sti’ained and ridiculous that I cannot find in my 
heart to enter into them any farther.” 

To the Englishman the way out of metaphysics is still 
common-sense, the overwhelming ‘evidence of the things 
around us. One of the latest and greatest of English 
thinkers, Henry Sidgwick, has given expression to this 
feature of the Epglish mind in his recurrence to the 
philosophy of Thomas Eeid. If we turn to France we 
find a preponderant inclination to revert to those 
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philosophies which are allied to or based upon exact, 
,, that is, mathematical thought : the philosophies of 
Descartes and Leibniz. Even leaving out the professedly 
positive philosophy of Comte, the French mind, in 
which, as we have seen, the scientific spirit is repre- 
sented in its purest form, is involuntarily drawn to that 
attitude which is characteristic of the exact and natural 
sciences. ISTow we have seen in the earlier volumes of 
this History how in the course of the nineteenth century 
the method in the sciences has more and more tended to 
become one and the same, whilst the objects and fields 
of scientific research have become mojce and more diverse 
and widely separated, dej)ending upon an increasing 
division of labour. The process of unification is going 
on fi’om various well-defined centi'es, with little more 
than a far-off hope of ultimate and complete unification. 
This, however, if viewed philosophically, is the Eclectic 
state of mind in its highest form, which is not that with 
which the celobi'ated Eclecticism of V'ictor Cousin was so 
often and pei'haps unduly reproved, an ift-fTriticah and un- 
methodical assemblage of unreconciled truths ; but leather 
an orderly co - ordination of definite scientific aspects 
which, though preliminary, do not in their preliminary 
character militate against a closer approximation ajid 
an ultimate harmony. ,Jf we now, lastly, turn to German 
Thought, thei’e is no doubt that, while standing on the 
common critical foundatioii everywhere recogniJsed, it 
preserves, though to a diminishing extent, its traditional 
idealistic bias. The idealistic temper, though more and 
more overruled at the present time by industrialism and 
imperialism, still forms the ground- note. The ideals 
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incorporated in classical literature and the great 
philosophical systems of the first half of the century 
form still for the German thinker the place of refuge 
where he can find shelter and refreshment when he 
is fatigued by too much criticism and disheartened by 
materialism and pessimism. These ideals are still to 
him a real world which, as with Plato in ancient times, 
is spread above the world of common-sense. If we join 
tills peculiarity of the German mind to a critical and 
eclectic survey of the facts of nature and history, we 
arrive at that kind of philosophy of which the system of 
Lotze may be considered to be the latest and greatest 
e.xample, 
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I HAVE had in the past many occasions to refer to 
the difference of scientific and philosophical thgnght. 
again con? Entering now on a more detailed review of tlie progress 

trasted. . . i o 

of philosophical thought during the nineteenth century, 
it will be of use to emphasise again tliis difference. 
Philosophical thought proceeds invariably with the 
object of arriving at a comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject it deals with and ultimately of^he totality or 
connection of things.^ Although therefore philosophical 


1 . 

Philo, 
sophical 
and scien- 


^ As I shall have repeated occa- 
sion to urge this distinction, which 
has become better defined in the 
course of the century, it may be of 
interest to note how two leading 
thinkers in the beginning c^f our 
period gave expression to this 
idea. Foremost stands Goethe, who 
with remarkable insight uncon- 
sciously anticipated many of the 
leading thoughts of the century 
which followed him. In that well- 
known tract, first published in the 
year 1790, on the ‘Metamorphosis 
of Plants’ (‘ Versuch die Metamor- 
phose der Pflanzen zu erkliiren,’ 


Gotha, 1790), he became a pioneer 
in a line of thought which* at that 
time was rare, and which was fully 
recognised only when the pheno* 
inena of descent and environment, 
i,e., of the contiguity in time and 
space or of the “Together” of 
things natural, had been, brought 
into view, mainly through Darwin, 
in natural science. In subsequent 
writings, notably in the revision and 
republication of this tract in later 
years, we find a clear expression of 
the two a8|)ects which nature pre- 
sents to the contemplating mind, 
the purely scientific on the one side, 
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discussior^ may lead to maicers of detail and confine 
themselves frequently to restricted problems, they would . 
cease to be philosophical in the true sense of the word 
if they should rest content with such restricted and 
detailed discussions and not take note of their bearing 


on the great task of the unification of knowledge and 2. 

” Aim at 

thought. unification. 

In that portion of this history which traced the 


the philo.sophical on the other. “ If 
we regard objects of nature, but 
especially those ’which arc living, 
with the intention of gaining an 
insight into the connection of their 
being and acting, we V>e'lieve that 
l;he liest ivay to arrive at thi.s is 
through separation of their parts ; 
as indeed this way really leads us a 
goo<l space onward. We need only 
recall to the memory of all friends 
of knowledge what cliemistry and 
anatomy have contributed to an in- 
sight and comprehension of nature. 
But tliese dividing operations, ever 
and ever continued, produce like- 
wise many a disadvantage ; the 
living is indeed analysed into ele- 
ments, but it can^.ot possibly be 
brought together again out of them 
and Ji^iimated. This is even true 
of many inorga.fic and not only of 
organic bodies. Ace.ordingly w'e hnd 
among syien title persons at all times 
the desire manifesting itself, to 
recognise living things a.s such, to 
regard their external, visible, and 
tangible parts in their connection, 
to view them as indications of the 
internal, and thus to command, as 
it were* a viesv of the whole. How 
intimately this desire is connected 
witli the artistic and hnitative 
tendency need not be elaborately 
pointed out’’ (‘Zur Miorphologic,’ 
Jena, 1807, Werkc, Weimar edition. 
II. Abth., vol. vi. p. 8). In the 
latter sense Ooethe has referred to 
the same idea in many passages of 

VOL* IIL 


his morphological writings. The 
sec'ond prominent thinker wdio 
seems to have been imy)ressed wdth 
this view is Auguste Comte, w’ho 
had moreover the merit of coining 
a term wdiich denotes the difference 
of the twH) aspects. Already in an 
early tract of the year 1825 (‘Con- 
siderations sur les Sciences et les 
Savants ’), he employs the term 
esfirit (V enxfmhlc, which he con- 
sid(Ts ha.s been lost and can only 
be restored again by the positive 
j)hilosophy. It is true that in 
ids first great w’ork he urges this 
a.^pect mainly when discussing the 
method of the biological sciences 
a.s compai'cd wdth those sciences 
which deal wdth inorganic nature 
or with abstract mechanics. The 
translators of Comte’s tract, which 
w'Hs reprinted by him at the 
end of the 4 th volume of his 
second large w’ork, in the year 1854, 
do not seem to have been able to 
find an English e(|uivalent for this 
term. The l^est rendering of it 
seems to V>c that proposed by my 
frienfl. Prof. W. R. Sorley, viz., 
the .'<ynoj)tical view. The cn^chtble 
of things denotes their actual “To- 
gether” in nature, and is very 
different from that unification 
aimed at by Herbert Spencer and 
successfully carried out in what w'e 
may, in a restricted sense, call the 
scientific study of nature (see Eng. 
trails, of the ‘ System of Positive 
Polity, Paris, 1854,’ vol. iv. p. 607). 

N 
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development of scientific thought during the, century, 
I followed an idea most clearly expressed by Herbeit 
Spencer, according to which science is partially unified 
thought. There I took up those ideas and aspects 
under the guidance of which a partial unification of 
our knowledge of natural things has become possible. 
Now — in treating of the development of philosophical 
thought — I select tliose further conceptions which have 
been used to arrive at a nxore complete if not an 
ultimate unification of thought. As has already been 
stated in the introductory chapter to this section, these 
further conceptions are not to be . found by looking 
around us and outside, but rather by looking inside, by 
introspection. They have become crystallised in cq,rtaiu 
terms or words familiar in all the languages of the 
civilised world. 

The conceptions under which we found it convenient 
to arrange the historical development of scientific thought 
were mostly l^nown already to the ancients. Modern 
times, notably the nineteenth century, Iijn'c moih clearly 
defined them, increasing them indeed Ijy one or, two 
additional ideas — such as energy and tlie doctrine of 
averages. If we now look at the general conceptions, 
expressed in definite words, which have governed modern 
philosophical thought, we are still more struck by the 
fact that they are not of modern origin. Although the 
philosophical vocabulary has in the course of the 'nine- 
teenth century enormously increased, it cannot be said that 
any novel central idea is to be met with. All that has 
been done by the enrichment of philosophical language 
has been to attain to a clearer definition and under- 
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standing of the hidden meaning which underlies those 
time-honoured terms, those traditional expressions which, 
almost from the dawn of thought, have not only governed 
philosophical reasoning but also embody all that is 
most valuable in poetry and literature. These time- 
honoured words describe in fact and tend to fix the 
eternal problems which force themselves upon the human 
mind, denoting its highest interests and aspirations. The 
problems of seience may and will change with the pro- 
gress of knowledge, with altered attitudes of thought, and 
with novel practical demands : the great problems of 
philosophy remain always the same. With the intention 
of emphasising this, as also with the desire to accom- 
modate myself to the usage of language and common- 
sense and the interests of all intelligent readers, I 
propose to arrange my narrative of the courses and 
development of philosophical thought under w^ell-known 
words or terms which will, without special definition, 
introduce us into discussions which have always been, 
and still* are, of foremost importance. Such words, 
<■.[/., ag the Soul, Truth or Knowledge, Ideality, Kature, 
Duty, I)eaut;f, the Spirit, Society, &c., convey to the 
mind of every thinking person, without any laboured 
definition, an idea of some momentous subject imme- 
diately connected with our deepest interests and prac- 
tical endeavours. The whole of * pailosophical thought 
can thtis be arranged as tlie attempt to answer such 
questions as. What is the Soul ? What is meant by 
truth, duty, reality^ &c. ? Tiie adoption of such familiar 
words will serVe a double purpose. It will connect 
philosophical thought with general literature and lan- 
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guage, neither of which can ‘dispense with them; and 
it will also, to many minds, suggest a second very 
obvious reflection : a moment’s thought will convince us 
that it is almost impossible to discuss separately any 
of the great problems indicated by those words; that 
the discussion of each leads involuntarily to that of 
the others, driving us onward to the conception of the 
^^"hole, the All, i.c., to the discussion of the world- 
problem, the connection or actual “ Together ” of things. 
Thiff is the highest, the central philosophical problem, 
the attempted solutions of which in the course of the 
nineteenth century I shall deal with in one of the 
last chapters of the present portion of this History. 
It will appropriately bear the title : “ Of Systems of 
Philosophy.” 

5 . I have headed this first chapter whioli deals with a 

The problem ^ ^ . , ,, 

ofthe^ definite philosophical problem: ‘'Of the Soul/’ 1 might 

Psychology, have chosen several other words whicli would have 
equally introduced us into that portion of philosopliical 
literature with which I am now concernod. Such terms 
would be, c.g., the mind, consciousness, the inner world, 
&c. The province of philosophy with whic^i I am deal- 
ing is usually in recent literature called Psychology. 
The oldest treatise on the subject is that of Aristotle, 
which bears the title vepi i/vxvQ, He Anima. I have 
preferred to introduce' the subject of this chapter liy 
using the original term, which at once suggests pro- 
blems, such as the nature of the soul, the fate of the 
soul, the whereabouts of the soul, and many others 
which command a continued interest, denoting some of 
the deepest questions which inquiring and thinking 
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persons inay put to the philosopher. In the beginning 
of the century, both the word soul and the term • 
Psychology were more frequent in the philosophical 
literature of Germany than they were in that of France 
or England. In the two latter countries, treatises on 
similar subjects were more commonly put forth under 
such titles as : On man, On the human mind, &c. ; the 
word soul being more generally reserved for discussions 
referring to what we may term the emotional and 
spiritual side of human nature. That I nevertheless e. 

prefer to speak of the soul and not of the human frage.’ 
mind or human nature, may be justified by the fact that 
the word soul introduces us at once into an historical 
discussion, which took place in the middle of the century 
in Germany, and which may be considered to mark one of 
the great changes that have come over our way of regard- 
ing all questions connected with the mental life.^ What 

* A good account of this con- where it received a classical ex- 

trovorsy is given by F. A. Lange in pres.sion in the works of La Mettrie 

his celebnit^ed ‘ Hi.story of Material- and Ilolbach. In Germany the 

ism ’ already referred to. This great influence of Leibniz counter- 

historj traces the materialistic Ity- acted for a long time the material- 

pothesis from tits beginnings in istic in favour of a spiritualistic 

ancient jihilosophy, where it found view ; materialism, however, gained 

a brilliant exposition in Lucretius’ a permanent foothold in German 

celebrated poem on the ‘ Nature of thought in the middle of the nine- 

Things.’ Lange then sets out the teenth century, and this, under the 

revival of materialism as it accom- influence of two distinct lines of 

panied the rise of the mudei'ii tlioi^ht. The first was that of 

scientific spirit, following it through Freiw'h i .edical science, dating back 

the w'ri tings of Gassendi on the to the writings of Cabanis and 

Continotit and Hobbes in Fngland, Lroussais, and continued through 

thepeculiar combination of scientitic Klourens, Magendie, Longet, and 

materialism with religious belief in otlicrs. l^he second came quite 

Boyle ahd Newton, in Hartley and independently through the reaction 

Priestley, and its dying, out in the : against the idealistic systems of 
writings of Toland in the course of Schelling and Hegel as well as 

the eighteenth century. From ; through the development of cer- 
England the materialistic move- tain elements in these. The philo- 

ment of thought spread into France, i sopher who brought these in- 
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was called ' at the time “ Die Seelenfrage ” occupied the 
foremost place in philosophical discussions carried on 
both by philosophers and by naturalists. Psychology 
(in German “ Seelenlehre ”) formed a kind of reaction 
in the writings of Herbart and Beneke against the then 
ruling pl)|losophy of the miiid, and, on the other side, it ‘ 
embodied, as notably in the writings of Lotze, the 
matured discussion of the materialistic hypothesis ad- 
vanced by Vogt, Moleschott, and Biichner. As the 


stormy discussions which 

flueuces together was Lotze; who 
early recognised quite as much the 
necessity of purifying the prin- 
ciples of the biological and medical 
sciences as of gaining an indepen- 
dent foundation for an idealistic or 
spiritual view of things. In the 
former endeavour he went further 
than contemporary French thinkers 
by combating the conception of 
vital forces current among them. 
His connection with Rudolph 
Wagner as a contributor to the 
physiological dictionary edited by 
the latter, and as his colleague at 
the Lhiiversity of Gottingen, made 
this side of his writings accessible to 
medical students, whereas his sim- 
ultaneous metaphysical and logical 
treati.ses (see p. 6 note, supra) re- 
mained unknown. The result has 
been that Lotze may be considered 
as having, in a way, both suggested 
and combated the extreme mi^teri- 
aiistic conception, being, Iat%r on, 
its most competent and thorough- 
going critic and opponent. The 
principal writings in which Ger- 
man materialism found expression 
are Moleschott (1822-93), ‘ Der 

Kreislauf des Lebens ’ (1852, fre- 
quently re-edited and enlarged) ; 
Karl Vogt (1817-95), ‘ Physiolo- 

gische Briefe ’ (1845-47), ‘ Bilder 
aus dem Thierlel^en’ (1852), and 


were then carried on in 


* Kijhlerglaube und Wissenschaft ’ 
I 1854). The former was provoked 
by and opposed certain passages in 
Liebig’s ‘Chemical Letters;* the lat- 
ter bore a similar relation t,o Wag- 
ner’s ‘Physiologische Briefe’ (1852), 
The whole question led to a celebrat- 
ed discussi<^n at the German Natur- 
forscher- Versammlung at Giittipgen 
in 1854, where Wagner expressed 
I himself in favour of a dualistic con- 
I ception of nature, allowing both for 
mechanism and spiritualism — a view 
ridiculed b}' Vogt as a kind of 
philosopliical “book-keeping b}" 
double entry.” It created a flood 
of literature on both sides., Lud- 
wig Biichner {H 24-99) followed 
ill 1855 with his wx41-kuown, fre- 
<]uently re]>ubHshed and trauslaie<i 
treatLe, ‘ Kraft und »Stoff,* which 
held its own in Germany as the 
j go.spel of inatorialisrn till it 
followed, and to some extent super- 
seded, hy Krnst Hiickel's ‘Welt- 
riithsel ’ (1899, and many following 
editions). There is no dotibt that 
these two books have successfully 
originated and j)erpetuated among 
the middle class intellect of Ger- 
many not <,‘nly })hilosophical mater- 
ialism, but also a material as opposed 
to an ideal and spiritual view of the 
world and life. 
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Germany, and which were echoed in a more sober 
manner in French and English literature, mark probably 
one of the most important changes that have come 
over philosophical thoiight in the course of the century, 
it seems appropriate to start the history of philosophical 


thought with an account of 
in the word soul.^ 

^ In order to assist my readers, i 
I anticipate what will be more fully 
explained in this and following i 
cliapters, by delining the great ' 
change which I refer to in the ; 
text, in a telling phrase invented | 
by Lange. He speaks of a “psy- j 
chology without a soul.” This truly > 
indicates the position which most ' 
English psychologists before the i 
middle of the century had already : 
— though yuconsci<ius]y and geuer 
ally without denying the existence 
of the soul — adopted, and which 
has become almost universal among 
psychologists since that time. It 
corresponds to similar positions 
taken up in ph^’sies and biology j 
since they have submitted to rigor- j 
<»us scientific treatment. The | 
former does not now concern itself | 
with a defitiitiou of matter nor the 
latter with a definition of life ; see, 
r.//., tjie Appendix to P. G. Tait’s 
^Properties of i^Iatter/ (Quoted in 
an earlier volume of this History 
(vol. ii. pp. 388-125), and Huxley \s 
article on “ Biology ” in the 9th ed. of 
the ‘ Ency. Brit.’ Earlier biologists, 
such as Cuvier, attempted to give 
a <lefiuition of life. This task, as 
also the definition of matter, is now 
admitted to be not a scientific but 
a phii<jisop Ideal problem. In the 
same way, since psychologistvs have 
very generally put aside the ques- 
tion as to the essence of the soul, 
confining themselves tt>^the descrip- 
tion of psychical processes and 
phenomena, psychology has become 
an independent science, and is, as 
such, an introduction to, but hardly 


the pi’oblems which centre 


a branch of, philosophJ^ It is, 
however, well to remark, that we 
have in Germany a prominent ex- 
ponent of the older position in Prof. 
J. Rehinke ; see notably his small 
treatise, 'Die Seele des IVIenschen ' 
(3rd ed. 1909), which is divided 
into two sections on the ‘‘ Essence ” 
and on the ‘‘Life of the Soul.’^ 
Whilst revising the text of this 
chapter, which was written six 
years ago, I came across Prof. ' 
Henri Bergson’s Huxley Lecture 
(delivered in Birmingham, 29th May 
1911), and also the Report of his 
four Lectures “ On the Soul,” de- 
livered October 1911 at Uinversity 
College, London. In the first- 
named lecture he complains that 
philosophers have gone away from 
vital questions such as : “What are 
we ? ” “ What are we doing here ? ” 

“Whence do we come and whither 
do we go?” (see ‘ Hibbert Journal,’ 
October 1911, p. 24). Accordingly, 
M. Bergson, ever since the appear- 
ance of his two earlier works (‘ Les 
Donndes I m mediates de la Con- 
science,’ 1889, and ‘ Mati^re et 
Meinoire,’ 189,6), has been coiisid- 
ereej to represent a new school of 
psyoJi' logy ; see, e.r/. , M. Boirac in 
the ‘ Grande Encyclopedie,’ article 
“ Psychologie ” : “ Bergson et toute 
la jeune tScole qui le suit, maiutien- 
iient euergi<}ueinent riuddpendauce 
et I’originalite de la psychologie en 
face dos sciences piMpremeut dites 
auxquelles on ne pent, selou eux, 
I’assimiler sans la dfifigurer ou 
plutot sans la dt5truire.” 
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The discussions which cesitred in the materialistic 
controversy referred really to three separate problems 
which at the time were not kept sufficiently distinct. 
These problems were familiar to philosophical writers 
in all the three countries before the middle of the 
century, but it is useful to note that each of the 
philosophical literatures had been occupied up to the 
middle of the century pre-eminently with one out of 
the three problems. After the middle of the century, 
and no doubt to a large extent owing to the vehemence 
with which the controversy had been carried on in 
Germany, thinkers in each of the three countries found 
it necessary to take up a definite position with regard to 
all the three questions involved. In stating separately 
these questions as they have been more clearly defined in 
the course of the last fifty years, we shall at the same 
time acquire some insight into the separate character 
of French, German, and English thought during the first 
half of the century. 

To begin with, the older German pliilosophy of the 
eighteenth century had already distinguished two kinds 
of Psychology, i.e., two ways of acquiring khowledge on 
matters connected with the Soul or the inner life. 
Galling the doctrine which embraced these subjects 
“ Psychology,” ^ ‘it distinguished between Empirical and 

^ The term seems to occur for i Proclus. The true reading, if 1 
the first time in Germany, where ' remember rightly, is ^l/v)^oyovLa. 
Rudolph Gbckel, or Goclenius | Goclenius may have picked up the 
{1547-1628). Profes.sor at Marburg, word — at first or second hand — 
published towards the end of the from Proclus ; for in fact he ap- 
sixteenth century a work with the plies it to the discussions which he 
title WXOAOriA. On this Mr has brought together on the old 
WTiittaker remarks: “I have met , question of ‘The generation of 
with the information that ^l^uxoAoyta ' the soul.’ If this conjecture is 
first occurs in a false reading in i right, it is very curious : the 
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national Psychology. Em{>irical Psychology professed to 
give a description of the inner or mental life, and in 
doing so it confined itself mostly to such methods and 
statements, and to the use of such terms as had already 
been laid down in Aristotle’s celebrated treatise. This 
Empirical Psychology had been cultivated not so 
much in a methodical manner as by popular writings, 
among which the most brilliant were furnished by the 
Prench moralists from Montaigne and Pascal, through 
La Rochefoucauld and La P>ruyere, down to Rousseau 
and Diderot. Lectures on this subject belonged to the 
recognised course of German University studies, and 
were as such delivered also by Kant, who — except for 
the 4istinction between thinking, feeling, and willing, to 
which he gave its subsequent importance by adopting 
it from Tetens — did not add anything very novel 
to the subject. P)esides this Empirical Psychology, 
there was another dclinite philosophical science which 
was termed Rational I’syehology ; this treated of the 
highest questions, such as the nature of the soul, its 
fate, .its destiny, its origin and future. It formed 
together wit^i Cosmology and Rational Theology that 
large branch of philosopliical inquiry which went, 
under the name of Metaphysics. The relation of em- 
pirical and rational psychoh)gy may bo compared with 
the relation which exists f<n’ instance between a ti'eatise 
on the nature of things (such as the great poem of 

names ‘ psychology * and * meta- literature before the nineteenth 
physics ’ — both so exac^y adapted , century, and seems to have been 
to the subjects — would have come j introduced into the latter through 
iu alike by a sort of historical i Coleridge’s connection with Ger- 
accident.” The word did not be- j many, and into the former in the 
come current in French or English scliool of Victor Cousin. 
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Lucretius or the recent Philosc^liy of . Nature of Schelling’s 
school) and the modern natural philosophy which has 
grown up since the time of Galileo and Newton. Em- 
pirical psychology dealt with detailed facts and pheno- 
mena in the life of the soul, rational psychology dealt 
with questions of principle and with fundamentals. 
'V^'hilst in Germany, up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, little methodical work was done in 
empirical psychology, English, and notably Scotch, 
thinkers had devoted themselves almost exclusively to 
the cultivation of this field; many works of lasting 
merit having appeared, among which those of Thos. Beid 
and Dugald Stewart as representative of Scottish, of 
David Hartley and James Mill as representative of 
English, philosoj)hy are prominent.^ We may therefore 
say that in the beginning of the nineteenth century 


^ One of the most popular repre- 
sentatives of Scottish philosophy 
in the nineteenth century was 
Thos. Brown, whose Lectures were 
published in four volumes after his 
death in 1^32, and had a wide in- 
fluence, running through nineteen 
editions. It scern.s, how^ever, that 
he was less original than his popular 
reputation would suggest, liaving 
borrowed much from contemporary 
French wTiters, notably from Des- 
tutt de Tracy, as ha.s been re- 
marked by Sir Wm. Hamilton, and 
more recently by M. Picavet Les 
Ideologues,’ 1891, p. 494 ; also ar- 
ticle, “Thomas Brown,” in the 
* Grande Encyclopedic’). With him 
occurs the term “ physiology of 
the human mind,” as expres.sive of 
what we now term Psychology, 
which may have been suggested as 
much through his acipiaiutance 
with French thought — a work with 
the title ‘ Physiologic de I’Esprit ’ 


having been published by M. 
Paulhan — as by his professional 
medical studies. He laid great 
emphasis u])on the muscular sense, 
or sense of resistance, distinguishing 
it from touch, as an additional or 
sixth sense, and it is in connection 
with this much ci^itrovertefi point 
that his name still occurs in recent 
psychological literature. There is 
a short but appreciative notice of 
him by the late Prof. R. Adamson 
in the ninth edition of the ‘ Encv. 
Brit.’ It is interesting to see how 
two very different thinkers (Brown 
and Lotze), both starting from 
medical studies, should ^^ave de- 
scribed their p.sychology as “ Physi- 
ology of the human mind” or the 
soul. In more recent times the 
importance of Brown’s philosophy 
has again been insisted on by Proh 
Stout who, in a valuable series of 
articles (‘Mind,’ vols. 13 and 14) 
on Herbart and the difference of 
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rational psychology had.iti home in Germany, empirical, 
psychology in Great Britain. In addition to these two, 
branches of research appertaining to the things of the 
inner world, to the life of the soul, a third and 
independent line of research had sprung up in France as 
the immediate outcome of the great development of the 
mathematical, natural, and medical sciences. The life ii. 

' I’rench 

of the soul was there studied in its outer manifestations, 
partly as a physiological and pathological ^ problem, psychology, 
partly also in those creations such as language, grammar, 
and logic, in which it has become, as it were, externalised. 

Cabanis and Broussais are representatives of the former, 
the Ideologues, notably Destutt de Tracy, of the latter 
way pf thinking. The French school as represented by 
these thinkers preserved accordingly its independent 
position, whether compared with the purely introspec- 
tive psychology in this country or with the meta- 
physical psychology of Germany. It took up such an 
extreme position, notably in the writings of Broxissais, 
and was ' frequently supposed to be so much allied with 
matei’ialism, that it ixrovoked as much as it opposed the 
reaction which adopted the more moderate or common- 
seuse attitude of the Scottish school ; it was later also 
much influenced by some of the leading German meta- 


his p.sychology from that of the | 
British * or Associational school, 
has singled out Browu's exposi- 
tion of the latter as deserving 
prominence, “ because lie expressly 
discusses and formulates many 
ultimate principles which in other 
writers- are more or less blindly 
presupposed’^ {loc, cit., vol. xiv. 

{'• 1 ). 


^ D. de Tracy in his ‘ Eloge de 
Cabanis,’ whose place he took in 
the Academy (1808), ventured to 
I say that Cabanis had performed 
! the double task which he had set 
himself, of carrying philosophy 
into medicine and medicine into, 
philosophy (see Picavet, loc. cit.^ 
p. 28S). 
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Herbart. 


'physicians. It allied itself with the political tendencies 
.of the Restoration. 

These three distinct ways of approaching the pheno- 
mena of the inner world, i.e., the life of the soul, came 
together in Germany and asserted themselves with equal 
strength about the fourth decade of the century, when 
after the death of Hegel the exclusive dominion of the 
metaphysical method began to be attacked. The most 
powerful and persistent opposition was carried on by 
Johann Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841). But, although 
Herbart through his psychological writings did probably 
more than any other German philosopher of that period 
to counteract the one-sided idealism which then ruled 
supreme, he did not break with the metaphysical method : 
he still put into the foreground of his psychology defini- 
tions regarding the nature and the location of the soul. 
Inasmuch, however, as his psychological interest was 
primarily educational, and as in liis early practical 
experience he had come in contact with the realistic 
tendencies of that great school of educationalis’ts which 
was headed by I*estalozzi, he imported into his Bieta- 
physics a much greater knowledge and appreciation of 
actual realities than was to be found among his opponents. 
Accordingly he calls his philosophy Realism, maintaining 
that the main task of .philosophy consists in a process 
of elaborating consistent ideas out of the frequently in- 
consistent and contradictory conceptions which are 
furnished by experience and common-sense. Philosophy 
was, so to sjjeak, a clarifying process, the endeavour to 
arrive at clear and consistent notions. In his text-book 
of Psychology which was published in 1816, and still 
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more in ^ his ‘Scientific ?‘sychology ’ (1824), he em- 

phasised experience as the main foundation of the , 
doctrine of the soul, but . he significantly added to this 
principal foundation also metaphysics and mathematics. 
The object of the metaphysical inquiry was to arrive at a 
clear and consistent notion of the essence of the soul. 
The mathematical treatment was introduced in analogy 
with the then current mechanical foundations which had 
been gained for the physical sciences. Impressed with 
the fact that the inner life consisted in a continual move- 
ment of ideas (called in German Vorstdlv. )ujen ^), which 


^ It is jirobably through Herbart’s 
influence that the recent school of 
introspective psychology in Eng- 
land, of which Prof. .James Ward 
may bti considered the leader and 
Prof. Stout the best known repre- 
sentative, has aliandoned the older 
term Ideas — used since the time of 
Locke — for the more appi’opriate 
term Presentations. It is evidently 
a translation of the German “ W)r- 
3tellungen,”and permits of introduc- 
ing the distinction between the 
mental factv3r process of presenting 
and that which is presented ; cor- 
res})onding to the double meaning 
of tin? word “^Vorstellung ” as a 
psycdiical phenomenon on the one 
side and its definite content on the 
other. To a foreigner the use of 
the term “ Vorstellungen ’’ in Her- 
barPs psychology with its two 
aspects occasions as much difficulty, 
whilst it affords at the same time as 
much helpful insight, as the term 
“Ansch^uung” in the philosophy of 
Kant and some of his successors. 
The rendering of the latter term by 
intuition was much less successful 
than the rendering of the former by 
presentation. Both teriSs have this 
in common, that they suggest a 
double ft-spect. ‘*A presentation 
' may be considered in two points of 


view, either as having intrinsically 
a certain <.[ualitative content, or, 
mechanically, as a condition of 
change in the total mental system 
of which it forms a part. It is in 
I the former way, not in the latter, 

; that presentations are usually re- 
I garded by all who are not students 
: of psychology. From this point of 
view, attention is fixed either on re- 
i semblance and difference and other 
relations con.stitutive of the pres- 
ented content, or on its relation 
: to objects wliich it is in some way 
supposed to represent. In either 
case there will ai>]iear to be an 
, entire absence of anything that can 
I be called agency in the presenta- 
tions considered. Variations in our 
' idea of a thing do not alter the 
; thing itself, and resemblance and 
; differenc;e are^ not in any sense 
modes of interaction. Most persons 
. find *it d’fficult to grasp the cou- 
• ception of a psychological mechan- 
ism, because they habitually regard 
jiresentatinns purely as having a 
I presented content. Nevertheless, 
j tlie mechanical standpoint is a 
i legitimate one, provided that its 
! nature and limitations are duly 
I recognised. Presentations act and 
I react on each other in manifold 
‘ ways. They exclude each other 
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rise, vanish, and chase each othfcr, he conceived the plan of 
,a psychical mechanics, divided into statics and dynamics. 
To these processes, f.e., the conflict of ideas in the soul, 
he attempted to apply mathematical calculation through 
which the resultant intensities of the different ideas 
could be ascertained. Although the elaborate scheme of 
Herbart has in the main been abandoned, there is no 
doubt that ho left upon German Psychology lastingjnarlcs 
of his work in two distinct directions. With an eye for 
the continual change and movement of ideas within the 
human soul, he attached much more importance to the 
tracing of this dynamical process than to a rigorous 
definition of the faculties of the soul, which was then 
current and which had been atlopted even by .Kant. 
Herbart probably did m«.n*e than any other contempora- 
neous thinker to destroy the old faculty-psychology in 
Germany.^ And secondly, in looking upon the conscious 


from distinct consciousiies.s, they 
reproduce each other, they sup- 
port each other, and so forth. 
Now, the clear recognition of thi.s 
distinction between pre.sented and 
mechanical relation form.s a leading 
feature in Herbart’s psychology. 
He has embodied it in his use of the 
terms Presentative Activity and 
Presented Content, and he has 
made it the basis (^f his general 
method in dealing with psychologi- 
cal problem.s. He is perpetually 
inquiring what connection ()f pres- 
entative activities corresponds 
either to a certain connection of 
presented contents, or to feelings of 
pleasure and pain, or to desire. 
Now, if we turn to English writers, 
we meet with traces, but traces 
only, of this distinction. Nowliere 
do we find a thorough and con- 
sistent application of it, such as I 


characterises the Herbartian sys- 
tem ” (Stout in his article on 
“ Herbart com{)ared wijJi English 
Psychologists,” ‘Mind,’ vol. xiv, 
p. 2). It is interesting to see that 
a sinxilar position taken tip by 
Renouvier in tlie 1st ed. of the 
‘ Critique Gcncrale ' (part 1 , sec. iii. ) : 
“ Ce qui frappe d'abord dans la 
representation, ce qui eii est le car- 
actere deter rninatif, c'est qu’elle est 
a double face et ne peut ae re]>re- 
senter a elle-meme que bilaterale. 
Ces deux elements que .toute rep- 
resentation suppo.se, je le.s^signale 
et ne les definis pas en les nom- 
mant Tun rcprtscniatif et Pautre 
rcp^rtaentt. 

^ Herbart seems to have been led 
to his peculiar view through the 
influence of Fichte, who conceived 
of the mind as an original, assertive, 
and creative agent. Herbart^ how- 
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inner life the playground’ of rising and A'^anisliing ideas, 
he introduced the conception of the limit or threshold of 
consciousness, suggesting through this, if not elaborating, 
an idea which has since been variously worked out : that 
of the unconscious, the subconscious, and the subliminal. 

In addition to this, Herbart urged the necessity of 
conducting psychological inquiries by the exact method 
of observation, measurement, and calculation, and although 
he' did not succeed in this endeavour he had a clear 
notion of what would be required in order to convert 


ever, did not follow Fichte in his 
process of abstract thought through 
which the term Mind (Seif or Ego) : 
ceases to denote the individual and ; 
becomes a general or absolute mind, , 
for Herbart was as much influenced 
by tlie individualism of Leibniz. 
He confines his ontology and psycho- 
logy to that of individual beings, i 
considering the conception of a 
general or absolute mind as an il- 
legitimate abstraction. According- 
ly he consistently opposes the 
liigher Hegelian logic and p.sycho> 
logy which, a^it were, represents the 
life and thought of the Absolute, 
and he confines him self to the lower 
or formifl logic, ai)|^l to the psycho- 
logy of individual human minds. 
The principal difleronce wliich 
exi.sted between Herbart’s jisycho- 
logical position and that of con- 
temporary thinkers in this country 
was that Herbart, (juite as much as ' 
the Idealists whom he opposed, came 
to jbsychology from the ineta])hysical 
point of ^iew, t.r., from tlie dis- ; 
cussion of the problem of reality, j 
Tliis problem hardly existed for ; 
English and Scotch thinkers at that ; 
time. The Idealists, however, did 
not apply their metaphysical solu- 
tions of the problem of reality to ; 
that special reality which we call 
the Soul or the inner personal life ' 


of the individual, but dealt rather 
with cosmological and theological 
problems, as also with problems of 
human history and society. On the 
other side, the early educational 
interests of Herbart led him back to 
views current in the Leibniz AVolftian 
school, which did not lose sight of 
the existence and independence of 
a plurality of individuals in the con- 
ception of an underlying unity 
or substance after the model of 
Spinoza. A new problem, however, 
existed for Herbart as it already 
existed for Leibniz — how is the 
])lurality of existing beings (called 
by Herbart, “ Heals ’*) to be recon- 
eiled' with the universal order ? 
I.(Cibniz liad solved this problem in 
In's “ Monadology by the concep- 
tion of a central monad and the 
theory of a pre-established har- 
mony. This solution Herbart does 
not a^lopt. P^or him tlie unity or 
order tof the existing things and 
beings is that of a system, and as 
such he also conceives of the unity 
of mental life. This idea of a sys- 
tematic unity, as differing from that 
of a substantial unity, has since the 
time of Herbart, and probably much 
through his influence, gained ground 
in modern psychology both in this 
country and abroad. 
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14 . 

Exact 

method. 


15 . 

Beneke. 


psychology into an exact science. His followers in con- 
r sequence adopted this term as characteristic of Herbart’s 
school, and started in the year 18G1 a periodical for 
exact philosophy. Of other developments which had 
their origin in Herbarts psychology I shall speak 
further on. 

Almost simultaneously another German psychologist 
started in direct opposition to the current idealistic 
philosophy. This was Friedrich Eduard Beneke ^ (1798- 
1854). He did not succeed in impressing the German 
mind in the same way as Herbart liad done, or in influ- 
encing philosophical thought. Yet he deserves to be 
specially mentioned in this connection as the only 
genuine representative in Germany of that important 
and original psychological school which had its origin in 


* Beneke was influenced as much 
as Herbart by an educational in- 
terest, but he differs from Herbart, 
with whom he agrees in his opposi- 
tion to idealism, by di.scarding all 
preliminary meta}>hy.sical discus- 
sions. For him j)sychology is the 
main part and foundation of all 
philosophy — much in the same way 
as philosophy of the human mind 
"was considered in this country. 
The publication in 1822 of a work 
on ‘ Physic.s (not metaphysics) 
of Morality’ (‘ Grundlegung zur 
Physik der Sitten drew after it 
the prohibition of his lectuting at 
the Berlin University, where he had, 
though unsupported by an official 
position, gathered a considerable 
audience. Beneke received verb- 
ally from the Minister Altenstein 
"‘an explanation that it was not 
single pas-sages which had given 
offence, but the whole scheme, and 
that a philosophy which did not de- 
duce everything from the Absolute 


could not be considered to be philo- 
sophy at alF' (see Hertlingiu ‘Allge- 
ineine Deutsche Biogra})hie,’ article 
“Beneke”). The supposition that 
Hegel personally influenced this re- 
markable decision can,, according to 
I Kuno Fischer (‘ Hegel’s Lebeu,’ Ac., 
vol. i. p. 156), not be proved. It is 
rather a testimon^^ to the efformous 
weight which Hegel’s line of thought 
possessed in the eyes of statesmen 
like Altenstein, Johannes Schulze, 

I and others. Beneke’s view can be 
summed up in the statement that 
“ the soul is a system of forces or fac- 
ultie.s, under which name we have not 
to think of the faculties of tlie older 
psychology but of a systeyiatic and 
completely unifled complex” (ibid., 
vol. ii. [). 328). We are indebted 
to Prof. Stout for the first com pre- 



psychology in his articles in ‘ Mind ’ 
referred to above. 
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this couiitj'y,^ where, up to* the present .clay, it has pre- 
served its fundamental characteristics, exhibiting an 
unbroken historical continuity. This is the genuinely 
introspective school of psychology. Its greatest repre- 
sentatives during the first two-thirds of the century are 
•James Mill and Alexander Bain. Before entering on an 


^ Beneke differed from Kant inas- 
much as he did not admit that 
knowledge of mental phenomena or 
states revealed to us by the inner 
sense was merely phenomenal, as is 
the case with our knowledge of ex- 
ternal things through the outer 
senses. On the contrary, he re- 
duces all knowledge to that afforded 
by introspection and dealt with in 
empirical psychology. He therc- 
foi'o agrees to a large extent with 
English^ thinkers of the Associa- 
ti<mal school “on two fundamental 
points — (1) the dependence of all 
other branches of philosophy on 
psychology ; (2) the dependence of 
psychology on introspection and, in 
the last resort, on introspection 
only. These capital p(.)ints of agree- 
ment with English thinkers are at 
the same time capital points of dis- 
agreement between liini and Her- 
bart. Further traces of English 
intluenj^e in Beneke are perhaps to 
be found in his .'•^siduous study of 
ail facts likely to throw light on 
l)sychological })roblems, and at times 
also in his treatment of special 
(|uestion.s. It must, however, be 
confessed that thei’e was one lesson 
which he failed to learn from his 
favourite English writers. He did 
not learn from them to be cautious. 

. . . Hc^ claimed with reason the 
right of framing hypotheses to ex- 
plain observed facts. But he pushed 
his hypotheses far beyond what the 
exigencies of psychologic^al exj)lana- 
tion required. . . . Nevertheless, it 
is right to treat him as a kind of 
link between .English associational 
psychology on the one hand, and 

VOL. III. 


the psychology of Herbart on the 
other” (Stout, ‘Mind,' vol. xiv. p. 
25, &c. ) The fact that Beneke did 
i not accept the older view which 
! consMered the soul or mind as pos- 
sessed of different faculties, but 
reduced the latter to mere disposi- 
tions which had to be developed by 
external stimuli, made his teaching 
even more acceptable than that 
of Herbart to educationalists ; for 
! the task of education as well as its 
I value was clearly defined and em- 
j phasised. Ho had, accordingly, a 
consideraVile following among educa- 
tionalists in Germany. On the 
other hand, von Hartmann empha- 
sises the fact that ‘ ‘ Beneke did not 
content himself with pointing to 
introspective ]ihenomena as afford- 
ing a secure and certain starting- 
point for psychology and philosophy, 
but tliat lie went behind the phe- 
nomenal in search of unconscious 
origins and dispositions for the 
existence of which he could offer no 
empirical or metaphysical proof ” 
(‘Die Moderne P.syohologie,’ 1901, 
p. 11). There is, how^ever, no 
doubt that Beneke’s acceptance of 
]isychical expoyience as ultimate 
and ^elf-evident — giving the only 
knowK^dgj of reality accessible to 
t.he liumaii mind — is akin to a view 
which has found expression in quite 
recent times, though it can only be 
u])held by an altered conception of 
reality. Fr. Ueberweg (1826-71), 
the well-known historian of pliil- 
osophy, was much influenced by 
Beneke, as notably in his ‘ System 
I of Logic’ (English translation by 
I J. M. Liud.say, 1871). 

O 
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account of this school, to vvhich we probably owe the 
greater part of the important psychological work of the 
century, it may be interesting to refer briefly to the 
causes which prevented the purely introspective methods 
of psychology from ever receiving due recognition in 
Germany. The reason will probably be found in what* 
may be called the essentially metaphysical turn of the 
German mind. The principal aim of all prominent 
thinkers in Germany down to the present day is to 
arrive at first principles, to lay firm foundations of know- 
ledge and practice. This has seemed a necessary requisite 
because, ever since, through the political and ecclesiasti- 
cal wars and controversies which followed the lieforma- 
tion and accompanied the Eevolution in Germany, not 
only the material progress of the nation had been 
arrested, the historical traditions and foundations of 
society destroyed, but also the fundamental beliefs criti- 
cised and variously attacked. This general unsettle- 
ment in the political, economical, social, and religious 
world urged upon thinkers as their first and p'aramount 
duty the laying and perfecting of solid foundation^ and 
principles. This was the task which I)e.scartes had set 
himself in France, and which Leibniz, though in a less 
systematic manner, took up for the first time in Germany 
at the end of the seventeenth century. It has been con- 
sidered as such by all prominent German thinkers down 
to the present day. It was most distinctly put forward 
by Kant and his immediate followers, and not less by 
those who stood in opposition than by those who 
professed to follow the lines which he had indicated. 

So far as the special branch of philosophy with which 
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I am now .concerned is affected, it might have appeared 
natural if the desire to make psychology, or the doctrine 
of the soul, a definite science, should have led out of 
metaphysics through observation of facts to that exact 
treatment which Herbart foreshadowed and which has 
*to some extent — though on other lines — been realised 
in our days. Instead of that, the intermediate phase 
between the metaphysical and tlie exact treatment was, 
with the exception of Beneke, left out at the time. 
With the intention of arriving at the foundation of a 
reasoned or rational creed, and with tlie distinct assertion 
that the idealistic systems had failed to do so, it seemed 
natural to the CTerman mind to take up those principles 
which, had proved to be of such value in the exact and 
natural sciences. These had at tlie time of the collapse 
of the ruling idealistic philosophy attained to great 
prominence at some of the German universities ; a new 
science, that of Pliysiology, liad been founded by German 
thinkers, and great practical results in medical and 
industrial* practice had alreaily resulted mainly through 
the eiforts of Johannes Muller and Liebig. To many 
enthusiastic inquirers and forceful minds nothing seemed 
simpler than to elevate the supposed elementary notions 
with which the natural sciences operated and which 
were in current use, such as matter and force, to the 
rank of fundamental principles for the mental sciences 
or even to that of articles of a new creed.' The errors 

^ It may be well to remark here | ence being mainly this, that it was 
that to follow the exany)le of the j the method and practice rather 
natural sdences had been likewise than the principles of the natural 
the aim of the representatives of sciences which recommended them- 
mental philosophy in this country selves to British thinkers. This 
at a much earlier date ; the differ- opened out the large field of ex- 
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e 


which were committed by tlie logic of thes(?: thinkers 
were manifold, but two of them may be singled out not 
only as fatal to ultimate success but also as highly 
dangerous, inasmuch as their seductive nature prevented 
them from being readily detected, and because they were 
extremely difficult to destroy when once the popular 
understanding had given them an entry. 

To begin with, the terms matter and force referred to 
notions which might appear clear to the popular mind, 
inasmuch as they were in daily use in common language, 
and as such seemed to convey a definite meaning. It 
was therefore an irony of fate that just about the 
time when these terms were placed at the head of a new 
philosophy and made the foundations, as it were, of ,a new 
creed, these same terms were being discarded from strict 
scientific ti’eatises, and others being introduced which 
were capable of rigorous definition. Tlie term matter 
was to be replaced in dynamical treatises by the word 
mass or inertia, and the word force had to give way 
to the less equivocal term, energy. Both inass and 


energy could be mathematically defined in terms of the 


perience and oViservation, whereas 1 
the introduction of the so-called | 
principle.^ or fundamental notion.s ; 
of physics and chemistry led rather 
to an abstract and contracted view 
of mental jihenomena, to hasty 
generalisation.s, and, in the end, to } 
purely verbal distinctions. In thi.s j 
country, in spite of the fact that the i 
principles of exact science, the law.s 1 
of motion, were first laid down and I 
clearly defined in the ‘ Principia ’ of j 
Newton, little was done to examine j 
clearly and bo define the range of | 
applicability of these principles. 
Natural science was limited almost 
exclusively to observation and ex- 


periment. It was only through the 
Freiicli mathematicians, in the 
course of the eighteenth century, 
that the Newtonian princijdes were 
more clearly Ijmught out, and only 
through Lavoisier that the con- 
servation of mass, (jr rather the 
constancy of the weight of bodies, 
was made the foundation af modern 
chemistz-y. In Germany, on the 
other hand, the principles of dy- 
namical and j)hysical research were 
discussed jn a philosoyihical spirit 
by Leibniz, in whom the tendency 
of the German mind to deal with 
fundamental fiuestion.s was for the 
first time clearly exhibited. 
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measuraljje quantities, time, space, and velocity. It be- 
came quite clear in the course of the controversies carried, 
on between the years 1840 and 1870, that the familiar 
term matter was not clearly definable, and that the word 
force was used to denote two entirely different con- 
ceptions. It was therefore unfortunate that in dealing 
with psychological questions, with things pertaining to 
the soul, two conceptions were placed at the head of the 
new doctrine which could not stand the test of rigorous 
definition.^ Tlie second error committed by the new 
school of thought was this, that in spite of all criticism 
which they rightly levelled against the vagueness of 
the older philosophy, they did not really bi’eak with 
the ijietaphysical method and resort to that method 
suggested by Ilenekc and to some extent by Herbart, 
the empirical method of introspection, but simply con- 
tinued, on a lower plane, tlie same sort of abstract 
and a 'priori reasoning which they condemned in their 
opponents. Jfy the time that this inherent defect of 
both idedlism and materialism was recognised, another 
way had been opened by which access could be gained 
to the phenomena of the inner world : this was the 
method that studied them in their concomitant, physical 
and physiological manifestations. As I showed in former 
chapters," the p>henomena of con#sciousness began to be 
studied from the physiological side. 

In the meantime, and only slightly influenced by 
German metaphysics, the introspective mode of dealing 

^ For a further (Uscus^ion of the which deals with the philosophical 
value of the fundamental notions problem of nature, 
of physical science for philosopliical “ See chapter xi,, vol. ii. of this 
purposes, see chapter vi., infra, Hit^tory. 
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with mental phenomena had* been largely developed in 
this country, the results of this inquiry having found 
expression in the great psychological treatises, of Alexander 


Bain (1818-1903),^ which 

^ Of all philosophers during the 
nineteenth century Alexander 
Bain deserves pre-eminently to be 
called a psychologist. Others 
equally great in psychological 
analysis have nearly always been 
tempted to enter the arena of 
general philosophy, making psy- 
chology the fundamental doctrine 
from and through which nietaphy- 
sigal probletns might be approached, 
or they have found psychology in- 
sufficient for this purpose. Bain 
moreover furnivshes the best example 
of that tendency mentioned above 
(note 1, p. 23), of following in psy- 
chology the lead of the natural 
sciences. “Be it noted that Prof. 
Bain was, as most British philos- 
ophers have been, under the in- 
fluence of the leading scientific con- 
ceptions of the moment. It may be 
affirmed generally that the advance 
in psychology in our land has very 
much followed the advance in 
physical research. The theory of 
sound, for instance, was the out- 
standing physical theory in the 
time of Hartley. Consequently he 
proceeded to interpret mind accord- 
ing to the analogy, and to represent 
the neivous process as simply 
propagations of vibrations as in 
sound. Chemistry,, in like manner, 
,came to the front in the d{^’.s of 
Mill. Consequently the process of 
Association was interpreted in terms 
thereof — it was set fortli as a kind 
of mental chemistry. So, in Dr 
Bain's time, physiology was attract- 
ing much attention, and the work 
of Johannes Miiller, in jiarticular, 
was greatly in evidence, and there 
was also an awakened interest in 
biology. Hence the physiological 
reference became prominent, and 


appeared shortly before the 

the method of natural history 
pointed the way to Dr Bain’s mode 
of procedure ” (Prof. W. L. 
Davidson in ’ Mind,’ 1904, p. 162). 
Prof. Soiiey has, however, pointed 
out that the influence of physiology 
in Bain's writings is of a difierent 
kind from tliat in wliich chemistry 
influenced Mill : the latter being 
of the nature of analogy, whereas, 
in Bain, we find the tendency to 
explain mental facts and processes 
by physiological facts and processes. 
Bain’s principal works (‘The Senses 
i and the Intellect,’ 185r>, ‘The Emo- 
: tions and the Will,’ 1S59) were writ- 
I ten before the evolutionary theories 
of the influence of heredity and 
environment had been generally 
i recognised. This further stage in 
natural science, fully established in 
this country only later V.>y Darwin, 
led accordingly to a new scientific 
formulation in tlie region of psy- 
chology which is represented maiul}^ 
by Herbert Spencer (‘.Principles of 
Psychology,’ 1st ed. 1855, 2nd 
ed. 1870, 1872). It has been 

frequently reuuv'ked of *' Bain’s 
writings, a.s likewise of those of 
Lotze ill Germany, that thej’ belong 
es.sentially to the pre-evolutiunary 
period of thought. M. Bibot finds 
Bain deficient likewise in morbid 
psychology : “ Je regrette, pour ma 
part, que M. Bain ait 6t6 si soni- 
maire .sur le.s phdnomlmes qui font 
la transition de la psychojogie nor- 
male a la p.sychologie morbide 
(reve.s, sommeil rnagnf^tique, &c.), 
et ([u’il semblait si bien en etat 
d’etudier. Mais le manque de 
niethode comparative est uue des 
lacunes de Touvrage. Ajoutons-y 
I’absence trop frt5(|uerite de I’idee 
de progrt^s, d’oii suite I’dtude 
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new school of psycho-physrcai. research made its debut 
in Germany. The British school had latterly benefited 
greatly by taking notice of the critical works of Kant 
and the physiological labours of Johannes Muller. It 
was mainly owing to Sir William Hamilton of Edinburgh, 
that the analysis of the intellectual constitution of the 
liuman mind, instituted by Kant in reply to the scepti- 
cism of Hume, received due recognition Ijy one of the 
foremost representatives of the empirical school — John 
Stuart Mill. 

The introspective school was not content to confine 
itself to purely descriptive work. It had elaborated a 
psychological theory of its own, which held a place in the 
laboup of English writers similar to that occupied for 
a time in Germany by the theory of Herbart : this was 
the theoi-y of Association. 

The psychology of this school, usually termed associa- 
tion psychology, differed as much from the older 
faculty psychology as did the psychology of Herbart. 
It dates* from the writings of Hume, perhaps even 
from those of Hobbes, as well as from those of David 
Hartley (17&5-57). With the latter it stai'ts from 
the idea already expressed by Locke, that the pheno- 
mena of the inner life can be traced back to sensa- 
tions. But the way in which ],his ideS. was expressed 
suggested from the beginning a twoiold development. It 


dyaaraique des phenoiaeaes a etc 
4 uelquefoi 8 nt^ligoe ” (‘La Psy- 
chologie Auglaise Conteinporaine/ 
1870, p. 294). On the* other yide, 
it must be remarked that the 
ma thematical treatment of psychical 
phenomena as it originated in 


Germany first through Herbart and 
more successfully through Prof. 
Wundt has never found much 
favour in this country. It is mainly 
through American writers that 
English psychological literature has 
been represented in this branch. 


19 . 

Association- 

psychology. 
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did not only imply that the v^orld of our senses supplies 
all the material for reflection and thought and the great 
development of abstract ideas, but also secondly, that this 
totality of sensations consists of separate elements into 
which it can be broken up, and out of which it can be put 
together again in the same way as we put together in 
chemistry physical bodies out of their elements. The 
first of these two aspects has been adopted by all the 
representatives of the empirical .school, and also by those 
philosophers who make a definite distinction between the 
matter and the form of thought. But the second way 
of putting the truth which was implied in the sensational 
theory of knowledge led to a kind of atomism of thought, 
to what John .Stuart Mill called a mejital chemistry. We 
may say that tlie rigid views of the older facility psy- 
chology were opposed in the German school of Herbart 
by emphasising tlio conflict and movement of ideas, these 
being conceived in analogy with mechanical forces, and 
that it was on the other side opposed in the English school 
of Hartley and James Mill by the attempt to show how 
the higher and more complex ideas were compounded out 
of simpler elements by the various processes of associa- 
tion.^ The agency, however, which brought about this 

^ Prof. Stout in his analysis of psychological investigation ; with 
Herbart’s psyeholog}^ has some contemporaneous ]>ritish thinkers 
valuable remarks as to the differ* it is kept in the l>ackground, or 
ence between the German and the ' rather implied. For Brown, “ the 
British ways of ap[)roaching the unity of the mind is rather an 
subject. One of the principal dif- abstract unity excluding di^lerence, 
ference.s lies in the much greater , than a concrete unity including and 
importance and prominence which ' connecting differences, Herbart 
both Herbart and Beneke, especially i also regarded the soul as a unity 
the former, attached to the unity i excluding difference. He even held 
of consciousness or of the soul. This i this doctrine in a more rigid and 
characteristic of the inner life stands ; uncompromising form than any 
with Herbart in the foreground of other philosopher'* (‘Mind,* 1889, 
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vinion of simple into compl5x ideas was left very much in 
the dark; as in chemistry, for a long time, chemical affinity ^ 
remained unexplained and obscure. Hume, in trying to 
account for the conception of cause and effect, for the 
inevitable connection which we recognise in the succes- 
sion of phenomena, reduced this fundamental fact of all 
experience to the custom or habit wliich the repetition 
of the same sequence inevitably produces. Hartley, 
adopting a similar explanation, confirmed and strengthened 
it by supposing that tliis habit was acquired through the 


physical constitution of the 

p. 18 ). “For Herbart, as well as 
for Locke aud his successors, the 
unity of the mind was primarily an 
hypostasised abstraction of unity. 
But the German thinker differs 
from the English both in the manner 
in which he arrived at this concep- 
tion aud in the psychological conse- 
(]uences which he deduced from it. 
It was through exclusive reliance 
on the immediate evidence of in- 
ternal perception that the country- 
men of Bacon fell into this error. 
With Herbjirt, on the contrary, it 
was an integral part of an elaborate 
and highly speculative .system of 
metaphysics. was led by a pro- 
cess of abstract reasoning to main- 
tain the simplicity of the soul in 
so ab.solute a sense that he was 
compelled to exclude from its in- 
trinsic nature all variety and 
difference whatever, including even 
successive modification in time. 
Thus he cannot, like Locke, treat 
the miinJ as essentially a combining 
agency, or, like Brown, as a sub- 
stance passing through a series of 
states. He is therefore unable to 
introduce into his psychology the 
metaphysical conceptihn of the 
unity of the soul, except by trans- 
forming it, however inconsisteutl3^, 
into a conception of s^mthetic unity, 


nervous system. He held 

which takes a twofold form in its 
application t(^ presented content 
and to mechanical interaction re- 
.spectivel^" ” (ibid., p. 19 , €t seq,) 
Herbart, as we know, was influenced 
1 ) 3 ' Leibniz. Now Leibniz in his 
well-known criticism of Locke laid 
stress on the fact that in mental 
.science we have not onl3' to do with 
what is in the intellect but also 
with tlie intellect itself. This puts 
the (Question of the combining agenc3' 
or unitN' of the soul into the fore- 
ground. Herbart was further lu- 
ll uenced b3' the mechanical sciences 
of his age. But in d3mamical 
reasoning we deal with the com- 
position of forces acting on a point 
and merging into a resultant. Aud 
it seems likely that putting the.se 
two aspects together Herbart found 
his way from the unity of the soul 
to the multfplicity of p.s3'chical 
j)heiv^m^na under the conception 
of the play of different forces, 
whereas English psychologists, such 
as Mill, fa.stened rather upon the 
analog3" of chemicall3" different sub- 
stances combining in the unit3’ of 
a compound with different proper- 
ties. In fact, Herbart thought 
mechanicall}^, the Association ists, 
chemicall}^ 
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in fact that sensation is the rfesult of physical vibrations 
_in the nerves, which leave behind them the tendency or 
habit of vibrating, this being the physical explanation of 
memory. Hartley took note of only one kind of asso- 
ciation, viz., association by contiguity, selisations being 
together, either in space (synchronous) or in time (suc- 
cessive). James Mill took up the theory of Hartley, but 
he, like Hartley, confined himself to association in space 
(synchronism) and association in time (succession), whereas 
Hume had recognised three forms of association, viz., 
contiguity in time or space, I'esemblance, and causality. 

James Mill also laid stress upon the fact that, in the 
same way as in chemical compounds, the result or pro- 
duct may appear to l>e simple, and that the eleinents 
out of which it is compounded may from various causes 
become imperceptible. And he as well as Hartley 
attempted to show how simple mental states may, 
through the union with others, lead to apparently 
quite different states. For instance, disinterested love 
might have been developed out of originally selfish 
emotion. The principle of association was thus^ em- 
ployed to bring unity and simplicity into* the chaotic 
mass of the phenomena of the inner world, and it 
cannot be denied that the simplicity with which this 
complicated subject wag thus represented did much to 
recommend the whole scheme. It was further elabor- 
ated with a very large amount of evidence drawn from 
original observation, as well as from pliysiological research, 
by Alexander Bain in his two well-known treatises men- 
tioned above.^ Bain, however, remedied in addition one 
^ See p. 27, note 1. 
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of the principal defects in* the psychology of the empir- 
ical school, a defect which had been noticed not only in^ 
this country but also in France. Of this I shall speak 
later on. " 

In the meantime it will be of interest to draw 
attention to some of the general characteristics of the 
British schools of philosophy. There never has existed 
in this country, up to quite recent times, a ruling 
system of philosophy in the sense in which we may 
speak of the ruling systems of Descartes, of Leibniz, 

Kant, and Hegel abroad. It is quite true that Hobbes *2. 

Want of 

elaborated a system of pliilosophy and Berkeley stig- 
gested one, but neither had acquired any widespread philosophy, 
follovying or currency. i\Iore than by systems of phil- 
osophy the British mind has I)een led by methods 
of thought. Such methods are, for instance, the in- 
ductive methods usually connected with the name of 
Bacon, the common-sense and the introspective metliods 
usually connected wdth the name of Thomas Beid and 
the Scottish school. One of the results of this attitude 
of thg British mind has been the absence of completeness 
and finality *n many of the arguments of English and 
Scotch thinkers. In spite of great acuteness and 
originality, they have rarely pursued their leading ideas 
to their ultimate conclusions, jnstinefively they have 
mostly been satisfied with the attitude peculiar to the 
natural sciences, where definite methods are employed 
and principles applied so long as they prove to be 
useful ; being frej^tuently abandoned when it becomes 
evident that their usefulness has come to an end. 

Thus, for instance, the division which in the Baconian 
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philosophy was set up betwee'u the knowledge of natural 
and spiritual things, amounted to a merely temporary 
division of mental labour, signifying a truce rather than 
a ffnal reconciliation. This truce lasted for more than 
two centuries, when, in the end, it became evident that 
the growth of natural knowledge gained l)y the appli- 
cation of the inductive methods would entrench upon 
those regions which had been reserved to theology and 
to the formation and development of a practical creed. 
What the Germans call “ zu Ende denken,” the thinking 
out or pursuing of a course of thought into its remote 
conclusions, is a thing rarely practised in this country as 
it is abroad. As soon as any argument, however logical 
it may appear, comes into conflict with common-sense, or 
with strongly held beliefs, it loses its hold of the British 
mind in the same way as any theory in science woidd 
do as soon as it came into conilict witli facts. The 
consequence is that many original lines of thought 
which were started in this country have, when adopted 
abroad, acquired quite a different complexion from what 
they presente<l in their native country. Examplj^s of 
this are the appearance of Newtonianism in France and 
Darwinism in Germany. In philosophy the teachings 
of Locke led to sensationalism and materialism under 
the hands of French thiukers, such as Helvetius and Con- 
dillac. In the controversy between Leibniz and Locke’s 
younger contemporary, Clarke, it was (piite evident that 
the former realised more clearly the ultimate outcome of 
Locke’s reasoning and the necessity of dealing with it. 
In this country these ultimate conclusions were probably 
first realised by Berkeley and Hume. The former replied 
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by a system of philosophy which remained unnoticed at 
the time, receiving merited attention only quite recently. ^ 

Hume was content to leave matters in the state of 
special problems which he defined but did not attempt 
ultimately to solve. It must also not be forgotten that 
• none of the great thinkers, from Bacon to Hume, wbre 
charged with teaching, i.c., with imparting their ideas 
to younger minds. They held no official positions which 
necessitated them seriously to consider the educational 
side of their doctrines. 

The educational demand arose in tliis country 2s. 

Univer-sity 

prominently through the teaching at the Scotch Univer- 
sities. These were, as I mentioned on a former occa- 
sion, .modelled ujion the continental system; on that 
system which obtained in France and the Xctherlands- 
They were Universities in the true sense of the word. 

Their task was to cultivate the complete circle of know- 
ledge. In this they differed, up to quite recent times, 
from the two great English universities, which excelled 
rather in’a few special branches of knowledge, and which 
apprciiiched the ideal of a university, compassing the 
whole circle of learning and thought, only within the 
second half of the nineteenth centui'y. The same 
peculiarity which has characterised the teaching at the 
older English universities, that jt nursed excellence in 
single and unconnected branches of learning, is char- 
acterislic of all English thought as opposed to that of the 
Continent; it utters itself freely in works of individual 
excellence and originality, with little regard for sys- 
tematic completeness. But wherever the latter, as 
expressed in the term “ universitas,” is attempted. 
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it becomes inevitable that subjects have to be treated 
, and matters discussed, for which an assembly of 
even the greatest scholars cannot guarantee adequate 
and equal treatment. Du Bois - Keymond, the great 
physiologist of Berlin, has truly and honestly admitted 
this fact in saying that the teacher of physiology has 
indeed to teach a great many things which he does not 
know. We may express this fact, which has exerted an 
enormous inlluence upon the development of philosopliic 
systems, and, indeed, on all comprehensive doctrines, by 
saying that the position of an official teacher imposes 
upon him obligations which the unofficial and extrami;ral 
scholar has never to face. These demands, which the 
position of a university professor officially imposes, 
made themselves felt when the Scotch imiversities took 
up the teaching of moral and mental jihilosophy in the 
eighteenth century ; ' they were accentuated when that 


' The Parliamentary Commis- 
sion for visiting the Universities, 
appointed in 1690 and following 
years, directed in 1095 the Pro- 
fessors of Philosophy in St Andre w.s 
to prepare the heads of a system of 
Logic, and the corresponding Pro- 
fessors in Edinburgh to prepare a 
course of Metaphysics. The coin- 
pends drawn up in consequence 
were passed from one college to 
another for revision*; there if^ no 
evidence that tliey w'ere finally 
sanctioned, but tlicy may be ac- 
cepted as giving a fair idea of the 
instructions in philosophy conveyed 
in the universities of Scotland at 
the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury — at the very time when 
Locke’s Essay was tinding its way 
so rapidly over the three kingdoms. 
Logic is called the instrument to 
acquire other sciences, inasmuch as 


it prescribes rules for rightly ap[)re- 
heiiding, judging, and arguing. 
. . . Metaphysics are .said to be 
defined by some as a science of 
being as being ; by others as a 
speculative science^ which cofisiders 
being in general and its properties 
and kinds as abstracted from 
matter. The benefits arising from 
the study of metaphysics are said to 
be, that treating of undoubted 
truths and axioms we are enabled 
by their assistance the better to 
discover truths generally and avoid 
errors. . . . That . . . it*aids the 
understanding in every kind of 
learning, and specially in theology, 
in which use is made of meta- 
physical terms. . . . Such was the 
pabulum oA which college youths 
fed <luring the century” (M‘Cosh, 
‘The Scottish Philosophy,’ 1875, 
pp. 22, et seq.) 
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crisis of yiought had to be* faced, wliich was marked by 
the writings of' David Hume.^ Similar demands pre- 
sented themselves when in Germany the original but 
fragmentary ideas of Leibniz had to be worked into 
a system which should form the basis of university 
•teaching. Again, the same practical problem had to ’be 
solved when during the Restoration in France the great 
teachers of philosophy had to meet the demands made 
upon them by the official system of higher instruction. 
The way in which tliis practical problem was solved 
differed in all the three cases according to the genius of 
the nation, the prejudices, the exigencies, and the sur- 
roundings of the age. There are two distinct ways in 
whicl\ the teacher of any large subject can make up for 
the deficiencies which his personal knowledge or that of 
his age must necessarily contain. No doubt botli ways 
are generally resorted to. He can either appeal to 
custom and tradition, or he can extend the principles 
and ideas which have proved fruitful in the treatment 
of restricted fields to the whole of the region which he 
desirtjs to cultivate. In the degree in which he gives 
more weight to the one or to the other of these methods, 
his teaching will l)ecome practical or abstract, con- 
ventional or revolutionary, satisfying on the one side 


^ We know that in 17 i l l)avitl 
Hume anxious “ to be apyiointcd 
Professor of Moral Philusuphy in 
the University of Edinburgh, but 
jmblic sentiment could not bear 
the idea of one so sceptical being 
appointed a teacher f>f youth 
(M’Cosh, p. 124). 

‘‘People have often speculated 
as to tvhat Hume would have 


taught had he been elected Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in Edin- 
burgh. I believe he would have 
expounded a utilitarian theory, 
ending in the recommendation of 
the pleasant social virtues ; speak- 
ing always respectfully of the Di- 
vine Being, but leaving His exist- 
ence an unsettled question'* (ibid., 
p. 153). 
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the inherent common - sense’, on the other ^the ideal 
demands of our nature. 

c 

There can he no doubt which of the two courses was 
mainly favoured hy those teachers of philosophy begin- 
ning with Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746) and ending 
with Sir William Hamilton (1788-1856), who together 
24 . form the Scottish school of philosophy.^ They all 
Scommon- appealed to what was early called by them common- 

sense. 

sense, a term wiiich the historian of Scottish philosophy, 
Janies M‘Cosh, has traced to the writings of Shaftesbury. 
With some correctness it may be said that the opposition 
the theoretical movement in English philosophy which 
with Locke and was continued by Berkeley and 

^ history of this school has | who adopted some of Kant’s doc- 
beori%ritten by James M'Cosh, who | trines and prepared the way for 
gives a very complete account of j that more recent school of thought 
the different members and their | which centres in the names of T. IT. 
te^hing. He traces the beginnings i Green and Kdward Caird. In Ger- 
of this school back to Bacon, Bocke, many the Scottish sidiool is known 
and Shaftesbury in .England, and only through the scanty informa- 
includes a great number of names tion wliich Kant possessed of some 
of local importance, but little known — and these not the most important 

outside of their own (country. The — of Hume’s and Reid’s writings. 

Scottish school, tliough it educated This was, liowever, enough to start 

James Mill, led to an independent in him an independent line of 

development when the latter left reasoning, so dillbrent from that 

Scotland for London, where he of the Scottish ||hinkers that for 

came under the influence of Hart- German thinkers, with the excep- 

ley’s philosophy and Bentham’s tion of Beneke, Scottish philosopliy 

political theories. Be-sides, “it is lost all interest and attractiveness, 

not uncommon for Scotchmen, when As to the relation at the Scottish 

they bury themselv^es in London, universities between theological 
to lose their religious faith, \%hich and philosophical teaching, M‘Cosh 
is so sustained hy public opink)n — singles out Thus. Chalmers (1780- 

as Mill would have said, hy associa- 1847) as the principal thinker in 
tion of ideas “in their native land ” whom the I’econcilia tion •^between 
(M‘Cosh, loc. cit., p. 372). He also Scottish philosophy and Scottish 
abandoned Scot ti.sh metaphysic.s for theology wa.s effected. Tkd’orc his 
the more fruitful and practical prob- , time there existed “a severance, at 
lenis of economics and political phil- | time.s an o])position, if not avowed 
osophy. The other development yet felt, between the Scottish phil- 
which led Scottish thought out of osophy and the Scottish theology ” 
the precincts of the native school {loc. cit., p. 393). 
came through Sir Wm. Hamilton 
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Hume, started in the popWar and elegant writings of 
Shaftesbury, but received a more professional expression 
in the writings of the Scottish university teachers.^ The 
great problem with which they were concerned was to 
define what is meant by common-sense, and to what 
•extent the appeal to common-sense is legitimate and 
ultimate. So far as the stibject is concerned with which 
I am dealing at present, Thomas IJeid, who occupies the 
central position in this Scottish school, appeals to common- 
sense against the scepticism of Hume, as immediately 
revealing to us two facts : the existence of an external 
world, and that of the soul. These two principles are 
elements of our original nature as it came from the 
hands^ of the Creator. Every sensation wliich I receive 
brings with it the belief in an external object and of 
myself, the experiencing subject. Eeid, in fact, a]>pealed 
to what in more recent philosophical plu'aseology are 
called the data of consciousness, and, in doing so, he 
opened out and cultivated the great field of observation 
of the phenol iiena of the inner world. He has been 
blanieji for inultiplyiiig too much the number of these 
immediate data, but he and his followers have tlie merit 
of taking due note of the breadth and fulness of the 
liuman mind, of its active as well as its intellectual 
powers, and of counteracting the 4110- sided intellectualism 
and the exclusiveness of those who would find the solu- 

^ None of the i^rincipal repre- usophers in England, they developed 
sentatives of the English, as dis- ; their ideas in treatises dealing 
tinguished from the Scottish school j usually with one or a few special 
of philosophy, beginning with Bacon problems without any attempt 
and ending with John Stuart Mill towards completeness or systematic 
and Herbert Spencer, were univer- unity. The latter appears for the 
sity teachers. Like so many of the fii'vSt time, as has already been said, 
great naturalists and natural phib ’ in Herbert Spencer. 
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tion of the philosophical or ' psychological problem in a 
single principle. It is true that they frequently seemed 
content with a description where others would seek for 
explanations, and that, as for instance in the lectures of 
Thomas Brown, — who, however, approximated, on many 
points, to the English school, — rhetoric frequently takes 
the place of argument. 

In this country the labours of the Scottish school 
of psychology' were to a great extent cast into the 
shade by the more critical and penetrating writings of 
James and John Stuart Mill, and by the new phase 
of thought which has its beginning in the last repre- 
sentative of the Scottish school. In the writings of 
Hamilton, and those of his disciple Mansel, the slowly 
elaborated arguments of the English and Scottish schools 
came into contact with the foundations of religious 
belief. The Bampton Lectures on the “ Limits of Beli- 
gious Thought ” put an end, once for all, to that truce 
which Bacon had established between philosophical 
or scientific and spiritual knowledge.’ But outside of 


^ The history of the earlier ^^chool 
of Scotti'^h philosopliy down to its 
latest representative, tSirWin. Ham- 
ilton, has been written l>y Prof. 
Pringle- Pattison (Andrew JSeth) in 
the hrst part of his Balfour Lee- , 
tures. He there very lucidly deals i 
with that special jn-oblem thWmgh i 
which Scottish philosophy *came | 
into contact with German thought : i 
the problem of knowledge. It is, 
therefore, not so much the pay- ^ 
chology of the school, in which we 
are for the moment mostly inter- 
ested, that he discusses. It is rather * 
the problem of knowledge, which will i 
occupy us in one of the following 
chapters. He shows that the in- 


fluence of Kant upon H^amilton 
signifies a depAhture from the 
genuine spirit which pervades the 
earlier representatives of the IScot- 
tish school — notably the writings of 
Thos, Keid, — and he maintains that 
the agnostic conclusions of Hamil- 
ton and Mansel Jed “Scottisli 
philosopher^i (to) set about a mure 
careful revision of their premises ” 
(A. Seth, ‘Scottish Pmlosophy,’ 
1885; 3rd ed. 1899, p, 186). 
How this led, through a stud^ of 
Hegel, to a xihilosophical position 
not unlike that occupied by Lotze 
in Germany, I shall have oppor- 
tunities of showing in the sequel 
of this History. 
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this country the philosophy, and especially the psy- 
chology, of the Scottish school met with due recog- 
nition by the French philosophers of the time of the 
Kestoration. 

As is well known, and has been mentioned in the 
course of this History, the philosophy of Locke was 
introduced into France mainly through the influence 
of Voltaire, who made it, as well as the natural phil- 
osophy of Newton, a piominent subject in his ‘ Lettres 
sur les Anglais,’ published in 1731. 

The new ideas which were contained in this philosophy 
fell upon a more genial soil in France, where everything 
was prepared to receive the seed of the mental revolution 
which they contained. M. Taine has eloquently set 
forth the reasons why the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, which was born in England, met with its full 
development in France. “ The new seed fell upon a 
suitable soil in the country of the classical spirit. In 
this country of logical reasoning it did not meet any 
of those 'rivals which choked it on the other side of 
the Channel, and it not only acquires immediately the 
force of the rising sap, but also the organ of propagation 
which was wanting. This organ is the art of language : 
eloquence applied to the most serious subjects, the talent 
of illuminating everything. The good writers of this 
nation express things better than those of any other 
nation! Their l)ooks teach little to genuine scholars, 
but it is by the art of language that men are ruled, 
and the mass of, them, continually driven away from 
th0 sanctuary of the sciences by the severe style and 
the execrable, taste of otlier learned works, cannot 
' < 
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resist the seductiveness of’’ the French sjijle and 
^method.” ^ Accordingly M. Taine maintains that “ the 
fever of demolition and reconstruction remained super- 
ficial and momentary in England. Deism, atheism, 
materialism, scepticism, ideology, theories of the return 
to nature, proclamation of the rights of men, all the 
audacities of Bolingbroke, Collins, Toland, Tindal, and 
Mandeville, all the darings of Hume, Hartley, James 
Mill, and Beritham, all the revolutionary doctrines 
remained there, greenhouse plants confined here and 
there in the isolated cabinets of a few thinkers : in 
the open air they quickly degenerated after a short 
blossoming, through the heavy competition of the older 
vegetation whicli still occupied the land.” “ 

This older vegetation was the inductive sjarit, the 
healthy common-sense and the eonstitntional life of the 
nation which then already “ slowly broadened down from 
precedent to precedent.” Locke had something else to 
do than to work out a system of philosophy l>y drawing 
out with slender logic the extreme conclusions of a 
theory which worked with the two conceptions of ^pnsa- 
tion and reflection and started with the hurhan soul as a 
tabula rasa. His writings on questions of government, 
on toleration, and education, had the object not of up- 
setting but of reforming the existing political and social 
conditions. The extreme consequences of his line of 
reasoning, drawn by Hume, were — when the 'appeal 
to common-sense was allowed — easily refuted by Thomas 

^ See H. Taine, ‘ Les Origines de passage from Joseph de Maistre 
la France Con temporaine’(L’Ancien referring to French style. 

Regime), 15th ed, 1887, p. 331, &c. ^ Taine, loc, cit,, p. 330. 

The above quotation includes a 
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Heid an4 others by appealing to common -sense. To 

this school, which had to teach the youth of Scot-, 
land, common-sense included the universally admitted 
conceptions of an enlightened form of Christian doctrine. 
This had, in their country, received a very strong popular , 
confirmation by the evangelical movement which op- 
posed free thought as much as extreme clericalism, and 
which trusted to immediate evidences and inner light. 
This immediate evidence or common-sense told man that 
the world had a Creator, that he himself had a soul and 
a spiritual destiny. Such a broad basis of common- 
sense, such a fruitful field for social reform and popular 
instruction, did not exist in France. Writers of the 
most .opposite schools have eloquently described the con- 
dition of things there. Not only M. Taine but Victor 
Cousin has described the reception which Locke’s ideas 
met with in France, where the logical and systematic 
mind of Condillac reduced them to an extreme sensa- 
tionalism which took no notice of all the surrounding 
conditioms and the background of Locke’s philosophy. 

If.we leave out this background and the evidence of 
common-sense, if we abandon, as Hume did, the doctrine 
of the substantial ilature of the soul, the psychology 
which remains reduces the inner life to a passive re- 
ceptivity, the mind to a tahula rasa, to a blank page 
which receives j)assively the impressions of the senses ; 
and e’^en the word refiection, wliich denotes the process 
by which general ideas and knowledge are formed, does 
not help us to imderstand the two great facts of the 
inner world : its unity and its activity. Hume recog- 
nised the difficulty, but he contented himself with 
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leaving it standing as an insoluble dilemma, France 
the successors of Condillac early recognised that the 
theory which reduced all inner life to an automatic 
occurrence with the semblance only of a spiritual reality 
was neither theoretically nor practically satisfactory. 
Practically the opponents of the Eevolution saw in the 
anarchy of the latter the proof that something was want- 
ing which should govern and direct the aimlessness of 
human actions '’when abandoned to complete freedom. 
This something they found in the return to that authority 
which in church and society had been destroyed by the 
Eevolution. It was the philosophy of pure reaction, it 
found its classical expression in the writings of Joseph 
Reaction Maistre (1754-1821). This position led to no farther 
philosophical development, but only to an attempted re- 
habilitation of the spiritual despotism of the Eoman 
Catholic church with its dogma of infallibility. But 
the followers of Condillac, notably Cabanis (1757-1808) 
and De Tracy, actuated by a truly scientific spirit, pointed 
out what was wanting in Condillac’s system, which 
emphasised unduly the passive and receptive side of the 
inner world, being mainly interested in an analysis of 
the processes of understanding and reasoning. These had, 
through the enormous development of the mathematical 
and abstract sciences during that period, absorbed by far 
the greater and the most original part of the intellect of 
the age. Condillac had in the second edition of his 
‘ Treatise on Sensations ’ ^ already pointed out one of the 
defects in his earlier edition ; he incidentally makes the 
remark that our knowledge of external things as outside 

^ Ravaisson, pp. 13, 14 
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of our sensations has its origin in the reaction from 
outside against our own activity, and De Tracy had 
significantly added that the principle of our action is the 
will and that the latter is our personality. “ Within the 
torrent of our sensations there is nothing but appearance, 
•there is neither a self nor a not-self ; surfaces as it were 
without an inside or an outside ; through the conscious- 
ness of our own willing we learn at once ourselves and 
something other than ourselves : that tnere are on this 
side and on that side of sensations an inner world and 
an outer world : two realities opposed to each other and 
which, in the act of concurrence, touch and penetrate 
each other.” ^ As M. Kavaisson says, it was tantamount 
to finding again the soul itself below the passivity of 
sensations, which since Hume seemed to explain every- 
thing. 

By referring to this principle of activity, the point 
was defined at which psychology would separate itself 
as a mental science from the physical sciences that 
threatened to absorb it.- Both positions, that of re- 


^ (Juoted by K#vai.sson, ‘ La Phil- 
osophie eii Frauce au XIX'’ Siecle/ 
1868, p. 13, &c. 

‘SSous la passivito des sensations, 
qui, depuis Hume, semblait tout ex- 
pliquer, retrouver I’activite, e’etait, 
sous le matdriel, retrouver Tcsprit 
meine. Forte de cette decouverte, 
la philosophie devait bientdt se 
degager ♦de la physique, sous la- 
quelle Locke, et Hu me, et Condillac 
lui-merue I’avaient comme accablee. 
Deux hbmmes surtout y aiderent : 
Maine de Biraii et Ampon'e. ” 

This point is well litrought out 
by M. 'Ferraz in his ‘History of 
Frehbh; Philosophy in the Nine- 
teentbvCentury ’ (vol. iii., ‘Spiritual- 


isme et Liberalisnie,’ p. r»j and fol- 
lowing). “ Les philosophes ecossais 
croient ([ue, si les sciences morales 
sent moins avancees que les sciences 
physiques, cela tieut it ce qu’elles ne 
suivent pas la methode de ces der- 
nier^^s ; qu’elles la suivent done et 
ellestne tarderunt pas it les atteindre. 
Or, la methode des sciences phys- 
iques consiste it observer les pheuo- 
menes matdriels et it determiner par 
induction les lois qui les regissenr, 
sans se preoccuper ni de leurs causes 
ni de ressence de la mati^re. Les 
sciences morales devront done, de 
lenr cote, se borner it observer les 
fails psychologiques et h en induire 
les lois, sans s' inquieter ni de leurs 


27. 

I)e Tracy 
and the idea 
of activity. 
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Maine de 
Biran. 


ducing the study of the phenomena of the iijner world 
to a study of natural phenomena, and that of looking 
upon them as constituting a reality within themselves, 
were represented in France during the first half of the 
nineteenth century by prominent and original thinkers. 
The first thesis aimed at including psychology within the' 
new science of biology which had been founded in the 
beginning of the century by Bichat. For its adherents 
the word soulNiad no meaning. The second strove to 
establish^ psychology and all the mental sciences upon 
an independent principle, maintaining the reality and 
substantiality of this principle. This would amount in 
the end to a definition, of what is signified by the term 
soul and its synonyms such as mind, spirit, the, inner 
and the higher life. „ 

The man who probably conceived the psychological 
problem most deeply was Maine de Biran (1766-1824). 
He was a disciple of Condillae, but in insisting untiringly 
upon the process of introspection as tlie only way 


causes ni cle la nature de Tame elle- 
menie. Cette consequence, nous 
ne rirnposons pas aux Ecossais et a 
Jouffroy ; ils la tirent eux-meines. 
Reid et Stewart, si prodigues de 
details, quand il s’agit de decrire 
rirnagination ou ra.s.sociatiun des 
idees, ne parlent gucre que pour 
inemoire de la spiriLualite de I’Ame. 
ILs radrnettent plutot comme 
hornmes et coinine chr(5tiens que 
comme philosopher et sembleiit y 
voir un mystere inacce.^sible a la 
raison hurnaine. Joulfroy bien (|ae 
plus hardi ([ue res rnaitres de 
I’^cosse, recule devant la question 
de I’immortalite du principe pensant 
et declare qu’il faut la laisser mtirir 
quelque temps encore, Ja science 


j n’dtaiit point pour le moment en 
' mesure de rabordq>\ Ce phiJosophe 
ne s’aperroit jias qu’en s'en tenant 
a la mdthode inductive, c’est-ii-dire 
a la methode des sciences phys- 
iques, la science ne sera pas plus eii 
I mcsure d'aborder cette question 
j dans inille ans (ju’aujourd’hui. 
I L’immortalite de I’ame, en etfet, 

I repose sur sa causalite, son unite, 
son identite ; or, ce son/- la des 
attributs fiui se constatent ; ils ne 
s’induisent pas. Pour r^soudre de 
teller questions, il ne faut pas re^ 
courir ii la methode des Ecossais, 
qui n’est qut; la mdthode de Bacon 
generalisde, mais h la m(5thode de 
Biran (jui est celle de Descartes 
' perfection nde.” 
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to find tlje essence of the inner life, by searching for 
it deeper and deeper, lie separated himself more and . 
more from the system of his master. . In many ways 
his position and his career differed from that of other 
prominent thinkers of his age ; for he was neither a 
•politician nor a teacher of philosophy. His practical 
occupation consisted in administrative work, holding 
official positions during the Itevolution, the Empire, and 
the Restoration. In passing, we may nd^ that he thus 
belonged to that organisation which preserved all through 
the rapidly succeeding catastrophes and changes of the 
age that continuity and stability which did so much for 
the French nation : I refer to the organisation of ad- 
ministrative and legislative work. He has been called 
the greatest French psychologist of the nineteenth 
century. His influence was to a great extent personal, 
his works are fragmentary, and the most important and 
interesting among them were not published till long after 
his death ; nevertheless he may be considered as a centre 
of philoso’phical thought, and as such he has recently 
received increased appreciation.^ He marks the trans- 


^ French psychology during the 
first half of the nineteenth century 
had at the time little direct in- 
fluence on European thought as a | 
whole. Accordingly we do not read . 
much about it either in English or ! 
in German contemporary philoso- j 
phical Ik^eraturc, and it is only | 
since the more recent development j 
of French philosophy has attracted j 
attention and appreciation outside I 
of France that the larger histories | 
of philosophy have begnfti to assign j 
to it aa important place in the j 
History of European Thought, j 
Among these Prof. HufTdiug’s I 


History, written from aiF inter- 
national point of view, gives the 
fullest and most satisfactory ac- 
count, though he himself, in a later 
worli (‘Moderne Philosophen,’ 
1905? p 67), declares that he has 
not been able to give it that ex- 
haustive stud}" which it deserves. 
M. Ferraz has \vritten its history 
in three volumes, dealing separately 
with three currents of thought, 
called respectively Socialism, Tra- 
ditionalism, aud Spiritualism. The 
first includes Naturalism and Posi- 
tivism ; the second,!] Itramontanism; 
and the third, Liberalism (1877, 
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ition from the professedly nacuralistic to the professedly 
. psychological treatment of mental phenomena. The 
former was represented within the teaching profession 
by the medicals and by the lecturers at the ficole 
Polytechnique, the latter by the lecturers at the ificole 
Kormale. Auguste Comte, himself a student and* 
lecturer at the former institution, refers in a letter 
to the impending “ struggle between the Normaliens 
and the Polut^inicicns, which he regaided as a special 
form of the struggle between the metaphysical and 
positivist schools.” ^ 


&c.) By far the most interesting 
account is the brilliant “Rapport” 
on French philosophy during the 
first two-thirds of the century \vhich 
M. Ravaisson wrote at the instiga- 
tion of the Ministry of Public In- 
struction under the Second Em- 
pire (‘ La Philosophie en France au 
XIX® Siecle,’ 1868). It forms one 
of a series of reports on the prc)- I 
gress of Letters and Science in j 
France, suggested no doubt by, and 
as a se<iuel to, the Reports which 
the first Xapoleon ordered the 
Academy to prepare in the begin- 
ning of the century. Modern 
French philosophy first attained to 
a prominent position in European 
thought through Auguste Comte, 
who, as we shall see later on, 
opposed not only rnetaphysic.s but 
also the psychological or ititro- 
spective method emphasised in the 
school of Victor Cousin in opposi- 
tion to the scientific method of tlie 
naturalistic school. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that through 
taking note of the different schools 
of thought prevalent in neighbour- 
ing countries, such as the common- 
sense philosophy of the Scottish 
school — mainly through Royer Col- 
lat’d, and the idealistic philosophy 


of Germany — mainly through Ma- 
dame de Staiil (1766-1817, in her 
‘ Sur I’AUemagne,^ 1813), ^and by 
Degerando, as also by reviving the 
study of Descartes and of the 
Ancients, the spiritualistic school, 
through its very eclecticism, brought 
together a very large body of 
thought and much material. More 
recent thinkers, with whom we 
shall become acquainted in the 
sequel, have criticised and developed 
this in an original maimer. In 
itself the psychology of the earlier 
part of the century in France ap- 
pears uncertain fuid incoifclusive, 
being in search rather than in pos- 
se.ssion of a new principle wherewith 
to oppose the purely intellectual con- 
ception of the school of Condillac 
with its materialistic tendencies. 
Most of the prominent members of 
this school, such as Maine de Biran, 
Jouffroy, and Victor Cousin, are 
continually changing tlfccir atti- 
tudes, and must have been to the 
young and ardent spirits of that 
age .suggestive and stimulating on 
the one .side, unsettling and un- 
satisfying dh the other. 

^ H. Hufi'ding, ‘History . of 
Modern Philosophy,’ English trans., 
vol. ii. p. 319. 
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Maine .de Piiran inflnenced mathematicians like 
Ampere and Sophie Germain, as well as leaders of the 
higher instruction such as Royer Collard and Victor 
Cousin, 

With the intention of escaping from the materialism 
of the opposite school, and witli a desire of impressing 
younger minds with the realities of the inner world, 

Royer Collard, wlio like so many others had gone 
through the disilliisionrnent of the Revdmtion, adopted 
the method of introspection, which in the course of his 
studies he found to be most genuinely repi’esented by 
Thomas Reid. He was animated by the '' idea of trans- 
ferring into the domain of philosophy the method of 
observation to which we owe the discovery of so many 
truths in the natural sciences, and of abandoning the 
tendency to systematise, that inexhaustible source of 
error/’ 

Royer Collard was appointed to the chair of History 29 . 
of Philosophy at the University by the Emperor Xapoleon ^rardand 
in 1811, 'This new departure in philosophical teaching, 
which *Royer Collard continued for only four years, was 
taken up and brilliantly carried on for a long period by 
Victor Cousin (1792-1807). The centre of gravity of 

his teaching lay in the history of philosophy, the 

« 

exhaustive exposition of which means of a fascinating 
but frequently fanciful rhetoric had the result of in- 
teresting a large number of younger talents in tlie study 
of the various philosophies of the ancient and modern 
world from an ides^al point of view. Birau recognised 
that this teaching led away from the true psychology 
which. Ijie had in view, but he himself did not escape the 
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influence which more than aiiy other, and largely through 
„ Cousin himself, made itself felt in the development of 
so. philosophical thought in France, I refer to the influence 

Kant and of of Kant and of German idealism. 

German 

idealism. Jlcfoi’e considering this new influence which spread, in 
the course of the century, over the whole of Europeaii 
thought, it is well to remark that the French psychology 
of the earlier ^arl of the century, though much influenced 
by the purely psychological interest of the Scottish 
school, nevertheless assumed quite a different character. 
Whereas at the Scottish universities empirical psychology 
was for the first time cultivated in a broad spirit and 
by introspective methods, psychology in France showed 
a tendency to become metaphysical, aiming at the solu- 
tion of problems which in the terminology of Wolff’s 
school belonged to rational, not to empirical psychology. 
This was no doubt one of the reasons which made Comte 
doubt its value and discard it as useless. We have seen 
how French thinkers criticised the psychologists of the 
Scottish school as dealing merely with the phenomena of 
mental life and not with the main problems, such, as the 
nature of the soul and its destiny. That Scottish 
psychology was in much of its teaching and original 
research able to move in narrower and defined limits has 
been to its advantage. * It was enalfled to <lo so through 
its more or less intimate alliance with Scottish theology 
as taught at the same universities. This has been 
pointed out by M'Cosh, the historian of Scottish philo- 
sophy. The fundamental questions of the nature, the 
origin, and the future of the human soul were dealt with 
in the theological, not in the ijhilosophical lecture-room. 
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They foriped the recognised groundwork, and were 
accepted by the philosophical teachers in the form of 
truths — be it of natural or of revealed religion — and as 
little analysed as the axioms of geometry or natural 
philosoiAy were analysed in their respective lecture 
rooms. This exclusion of what, on the Continent, was 
considered to be included in the task of the mental 
philosopher, really formed the strength o^ the Scottish 
school, through which it has become “me founder of 
British psychology, i.c., of psychology proper, excluding — 
though not uniniluenced by — metaphysics on the one 
side and natural science on the other. French as well 
as German thinkers having, unlike their Scottish con- 
tempor.aries, assumed an independent attitude with 
regard to traditional beliefs as taught in the ruling 
cliurches of their countries, had to seek and establish 
that metaphysical or rational groundwork which con- 
temporary thinkers in Scotland found ready made, and 
which they, on their j>art, had little inducement either 
to challenge or to prove. The consequence was that 
in Gefinany, in certain schools, for a considerable time, 
psychology was entirely neglected in favour of meta- 
physics, and that in France the spiritualistic school con- 
ducted a continued search for metaphysical principles. 


11 . 

The far-reaching inlluence which the ideali.stic philo- 
sophy of Germany had on the conception of all philoso- 
phical problems has shown itself prominently also with 


31 . 

Kant and 
psychology. 
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.regard to all those questions which refer to, the inner 
life, to the soul. To the historian of philosophy, and 
still more to the historian of thought, this influence 
announces itself not only by the appearance of quite a 
new vocabulary, but also by the altei’ed meaning of 
older and well - known terms. ISTothing is more per- 
plexing, more dithcult to understand, for the student 
who approaches for the first time the works of the 
German phil^ophers, from Kant to Schopenhauer, 
than the words and phrases which they employ and 
which lend themselves only awkwardly to a rendering in 
other model'll languages. This new terminology is in 
itself an indication that we have to do with c^uite a 
new body of ideas, that the discussion of all philosophical 
problems has been moved on to an entirely different 
plane.^ We shall meet this change of level in the dis- 


^ This point is well brought out 
by Prof. li. Eucken in hi.s ‘ Ge- 
schichte der Philosophischen Termi- 
nologie,’ Leipzig, 1879 : ‘‘Especi- 
ally in the theory of knowledge, 
that liigh- water mark of Kantian 
thought, we find much that is in- 
dependent. The traditional also is 
here moved into a new aspect, in 
particular we may remark, c,g.^ the 
following distinctions and oppo.si- 
tions : theoretical and practical 
knowledge, sense and understanding, 
understanding and reason, em^>lrical 
and pure intuition, concepts *A the 
understanding and of the rea.son, 
analytical and synthetical judg- 
ments, constitutive and regulative 
principles, immanent and transcend- 
ent principles, ‘ thing in itself ’ and 
appearance, semblance and appear- 
ance, phenomena and nournena, 
intellectual and intelligiV>le. In 
these and in other distinctions we 
recognise throughout the specific 


i diversities of knowledge as a whole ; 
so far as the substance is concerned 
we recognise the endeavour to keep 
the subjective and the objective 
apart. In physios we find the op- 
position of mechanical and dynami- 
cal ])hilosophy, of the inorganic and 
I organic, of meclifyiism and teleology, 
I of internal and external purpose, 
j &c. ; in psycliology, the separation 
i of the mechanical and the chemical 
• senses, of effort and passion, c^c. ” 

i (P. llfi). 

j “ Kant sometimes adopts notions 
I as he received them by tradition, 

I brings them into the crucible of his 
! own thought and elaborr.tes them, 
i We have then something that is 
! novel, but a residue remains and 
i a certain discordance is umnis- 
j takable. That Kant, in psychology, 
j starts with much that is taken from 
I Wolff and Tetens, has been, ire- 
I quently remarked, but not less is 
this the case in logic, metaphysic, 
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cussioii of philosophical quefitions in every instance where, 
in the course of this History, we deal with other matters 
than those pertaining to psychology or to the soul. Tt 
will therefore be useful to state in as few and simple words 
as possible wherein this radical change of aspect consists. 
Perhaps it can be more readily understood in contiasting 
the treatment which psychological phenomena received 
in the idealistic schools with that which obtained in the 
English and French schools during the eigjdteenth and the 
early part of the nineteenth century. The latter had 
collected a large amount of detailed knowledge of the 
various sides which the inner life presented, bi;t the 
problem of the unity and essence of the soul had been 
either neglected or kept in the background as belonging 
to a different province, or it had been pronounced to 
be insoluble. The first of these three positions was that 
of Locke, the second that of the Scottish school, the 


third that of Hume. Kant was induced to take iip the 
question in the course of the sUidy of some of Hume’s 
later writings, and the problem which he fixed on was the 
problem of the unity of thought.^ He did not start 


and the philosopliy of religion ; this ; 
awkward circumstance throws its ' 
shadow on his terminology. The 
same word may in the beginning 
and the end of a discussion mean 
something very different, though a 
clear explanatiou is wanting (p. 
149 ). The change in the philosoplii- 
cal langimge of Germany, which 
Prof. EuGKen brings out in this pass- 
age, and in his further references 
to post -Kantian terminology, be- 
comes still more evident and is liable 
to create fitill greater cowfusion for 
those who approach the study of 
this philosophy from outside. 

^ Ijook^ at from the position 


at which psychology has arrived in 
the course of the nineteenth century, 
we now see that the difficulties 
which presented themselves to 
Locke and his followers may, to a 
large extent, * be traced to the 
atonn.sing habit of their mental an- 
alysis, and that this is very likely 
owing to the fact that they desired 
to imitate the processes of observa- 
tion and reasoning which had been 
adopted in the natural sciences. This 
atomising tendency of thought, so 
successful, and yet, as we now know, 
so one-sided in its application to 
external nature, which readily sub- 
mits to a disintegration into sep« 
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with the second and equally important question as to the 
essence or nature of the soul. He confined his investi- 
gations in the beginning to the question how unity 
of thought and knowledge was attained. In the sequel 
of his researches which, for reasons which we need not 
dwell on at present, he termed critical, he was inevitably 
led to deal with such questions as the essence of the soul, 
but the fact that he, to begin with, limited his investiga- 
tions to the question how unity and order came to be 
introduced into the casual and fleeting mass of single 
sensations of which experience consists, gave to his whole 
philosophy the appearance as if it dealt in a one-sided 
manner with the intellectual life of the mind. In fact, 
the connection of his practical with his theoretical philo- 
sophy remained always a difficult point, although the 


arate and definite things and pro- 
cesses, was still further aggravated 
hy the fact that psychical pheno 
mena do not become subjects of 
discussion before tliey have l>ecn 
externalised, so that they, to some 
extent, become observable objects 
for many inin<Is; whereas they origi- 
nally are the possession and property 
only of individual minds. This 
proces.s of externalisation is carried 
out by us unconsciously in the ac- 
quisition of language, which consists 
of many words put together in 
many ways, and very frequently 
with very different meanings at- 
tached to them. In this w^y the 
natural “ together,” in time and 
space, of mental states is broken up 
into a multitude of different parts, 
in the same way as the sciences of 
dynamics, physics, and chemistry 
start by showing liow the complex 
things, facts, and phenomena of 
nature can V>e divided up into 
separate more or less similar parts, 
and to some extent put together 


again out of them. Hut this reverse 
process of synthesis, by which we 
again arrive at natural objects, 
meets with very great difficulty if 
we (leal witli tilings of the mind, 
and this f(>r obvious reasons on 
which I need not dwell at 
pre.sent. For tlie moment and in 
the present connection it is only 
useful to remarlj how, after taking 
for granted that our conscious inner 
experience is made up of a suc- 
cession or assemblage of definite 
elements called ideas, sensations, 
perceptions, or by other terms, the 
difficulty has arisen how to account 
for the unity or synthesis which 
seems to us so characteristic of the 
inner life. Anticipating, we may 
say tliat this difficulty which dis- 
tinguishes internal from external 
experience is fully recognised only 
in recent psychological literature, 
since Prof. James Ward put the 
conception of a presentation -con- 
tinuum prominently at the entrance 
of psychological discussions. 
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practical or ethical probleni was in his later writings put 
into the foreground. For our present purpose it is suffi- 
cient to note that by far the most important psychological 
question with which Kant dealt was the problem of the 
unity of thought as it appears in the exact knowledge 
, which we possess in the sciences. There being on one 
side the casual mass of unordered sensations, on the 
other an orderly arrangement of scientific knowledge, 
the question arose, How must the t^iman mind be 
equipped so as to be able to make order out of disorder, 
to import unity into the multiplicity and variety of the 
material given by our senses ? ^ We may note that pure 


^ In defining the ])roblem in this 1 
way, we see at once that Kant ad- | 
hered to the thesis developed in 
the writings of Locke, }3erkeley, and 
Hume : that knowledge and science 
is an attempt to bring unity and | 
order into the contingent and | 
chaotic material supplied by our ! 
sense-impressions, termed by them 
ideas. In opposition to this view, j 
which he termed the ideal system, | 
Keid showed a deeper psycliological j 
insight wheh he searche<l fur the j 
unity and order in wliat was given ! 
to the^)bserving and thinking mind, 
w'hen he distingAslied between sen- 
sation and perception. According 
to his view, single sensations or 
ideas were not the original given 
components, but these consisted of 
perceptions, i.e., of .single elements 
alreadj^ joined together. He thus 
may be considered as the first psy- 
chologist who maintained that the 
thinking process in the adult intel- 
ligent person is not the putting 
together of loose material, but that 
the beginning of this synthesis is 
afforded already in oug percej,)tion8. 
The single sensation is itself a 
mental abstraction, and HvS such 
never given in experience alone. 

VOL- IIL 


Reid in this way goes behind the 
words and terms of language. To 
him, relations or judgments are the 
material with which we work, not 
the separate and single sensations 
into wliich we, by a process of ab- 
straction, may scientifically and 
artificially divi<le them. Whereas 
for Kant, the synthesis of the given 
loose material seemed to be the main 
function of the thinking mind, this 
synthesis existed already for Reid 
in the simplest original data of per- 
ception or experience. In this 
respect Reid stood nearer to modern 
views and theories in psychology 
than did Kant. But wherein he 
failed was in his enumeration of the 
original com}>lex data of conscious- 
ness and in the precise definition of 
the subsequeMt procevsses of thought 
wli?T.’h are partly analytical, i.f., 
dissecting, partly synthetical, i.c., 
leading on to higher or more com- 
prehensive unities of thought. For 
an English reader, the best exposi- 
tion of the permanently valuable 
contributions of the Scottish school 
to the psychology of the intellectual 
process is to be found in Prof. A. 

’ Seth's ‘ Balfour Lectures on Scot- 
tish Philosophy,’ notably Lectures 

Q 
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psychology, of which, c.g.^ all- a later period, Maine de 
Biran is a true representative, looks deeper and deeper 
into the conscious self in order to find the essence of the 
inner wox’ld. To Kant, on the other side, the latter 
became as it were a mathematical or formal problem, and 
this was so much more the case as Kant, in his analysis, 
of knowledge, directed his main attention to such know- 
ledge as was laid down and crystallised in definite 
judfpnents, i.e., the sentences and words of language. 


and in the theories of 

g ihilosophyd 

and IV.: “ The essence of 
^^ttish pliil<)soj>]iy, as it appears 
... be described as a 
vin^tJwTion of pe 7 ’ception, as per- 
ception, in contradistinction to the 
vague sensational idealism which 
had ended in the disintegration of 
knowledge. Sensation is the con- 
dition of perception; but so far 
from the two terms being inter- 
changeable, sensation, as a purely 
subjective state, has no place in the 
objective knowledge founded upon j 
it; that is to say, the philosophical 
analysis of knowledge cannot pass 
beyond the circle of percepts. It 
is significant that the two points on 
which Reid takes hivS stand should 
be (1) the proclamation of a general 
distinction between extension, as a 
percept, and any feeling or series of 
feelings as such ; and (2) the asser- 
tion that the unit oP knowledge is 
an act of judgment. These ar€\^ the 
hinges, it is hardly necessary to add, 
upon which Kant's philosophy also 
turns —in the ..dbsthetic and the 
Analytic*’ (3rd ed., p. 96). 

^ One of the j)rincipal subjects of 
psychological as well as of logical 
interest with which Kant was con- 
cerned was the problem of the 
certainty of knowledge, of the 
necessary, not merely contingent, 


mathematics and natural 


j connection of ideas. Locke had re- 
j duced all certainty in the natural 
j sciences to more or less of pro- 
; bability, and Hume, to custom or 
I habit of thouglit. This did not 
satisfy Kant, wiio, following in this 
Descartes’ line of reavsoning, sought 
for certainty in the constitution or 
nature of the human mind. This 
seemed to explain satisfactorily 
mathematical certainty, but not the 
certainty of knowledge referring to 
external i>henomena. To explain 
this, the phenomena of the outer 
world must, as it seemed, have some- 
thing in common with the processes 
of pure or logical thouglit.' This 
common feature was explained by 
Kant in his special theory of the 
ideality of time and space. With 
his followers it took more and more 
the form of tlie ultimate identity of 
the subject (the thinking mind) and 
the object, and led. through various 
phases, ultimately to Hegel’s con- 
ception of thought as th^^ nature 
and life of the absolute mind, as 
being tlie essence both of the ex- 
ternal world of nature and history 
and the internal world of the human 
mind. It then became a task of 
philosophy to develop a logic as 
w'ell as a psychology of the aV>s tract 
mind, or of thought in its most ab- 
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In adcjpting this coixrse the beginning was made of a ; . 
development that later on became characteristici' of the, 

Whole school which historically started from Kant’s 
position and ended in Hegel and Schopenhauer. Phil-v 
osophy in England and France had become purely 
psychological, or, if it did not confine itself to the inner 
world which lies open to everyone in his own conscious- 
ness, it extended its field, in the directi oji of taking in 
bodily phenomena, i.e., the physical ouO^ide of the inner 
world, or of dealing with the collective existence of man 
in the life of mankind and society. The natural 
development of English, Scottish, and French philosophy 
lay therefore in the direction of biology, anthropology, 

and SQciolosy. The development on the other side, which S 2 . 

’ , 1 • , 1 Bpi«terao- 

was initiated by Kant, was not psychological, but on the 

contrary logical, or, to use a more modern phrase, in Germany. 

epistemological. If it was not professedly so in Kant’s 

own deliverances, it tended to become so in the systems 

of his followers. There is no doubt also that a tendency ' 

in this direction lay already in the enterprise of Locke, 

who ija his celebrated Essay dealt mainly with the human 

understanding, i.c., with the intellectual side : the problem 

of thought and knowledge. In this respect he followed, 

probably unconsciously, in the line of Descartes, who 

placed the thinking process in* the beginning of his . , ' , 

philosophy as the main characteristic of human person- 

stract sense. This higher psycho- i analysis of the hurnan mind, as it 
logy was contained in Hegel’s first ! was developed in this country, and 
and most original work, the ‘ Phen- | later on by Herbart and others in 
ometiology 6f Mind.’ This coin- Germany. In this psychology of 
cMed neither with the Smpirical nor the Hegelian school the conception 
with the rational psychology of the and term of the Soul or individual 
WolflEian'sehool, and left far behind , Mind was gradually displaced in 
aud.belojjrit the painstaking mental | favour of the term Mind or Spirits 
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ality. This pure ixitellectualisni, which in thp British 
.^schools wf jjhilosophy was overcome by studying from 
various points of view, not so much the human intellect 
as the human mind, human nature, maix and mankind, 
became a pronounced feature in the German idealistic 
systems, and ended in what lias been termed the Panlogism 
of Hegel. This tendency of the idealistic schools was 
to a great extent inherited . from ancient philosophy, 
notably from P^tito and the Neoplatonists. Plato had 
already looked upon concepts as independent realities, 
not merely as phenomena of the human mind ; and in 
the neoplatonic system the sum of concepts was in a 
manner personalised as the universal “ Nous ” or Mind 
that comprehends in itself the intellectual essence of 
all things. 

This tendency to personify what to the ordinary 
observer were only processes, phenomena, or manifestations 
in the human mind — i.e., of the inner life of the human 
being — runs through the whole school of thought I am 
now referring to. It was there taken in real earnest, 
whereas in general literature similar expressions, were 
used only in a figurative sense. If we add to this in- 
herited tendency, which on the Continent was vigorously 
opposed only in the monadology of Leibniz and by 
thinkers influenced by diirn, the other vicious tendency 
common to all the earlier psychological schools of looking 
upon the human mind or the soul as compounded of 
distinct faculties or powers, we understand at once the 
origin of that extraordinary phraseology^ with which Kant 
heralded his critical investigations ; how it came that 
instead of speaking of the human mind or the soul he 
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speaks Qf intuition (Anschauung), understanding, and 
reason, and of reason again as theoretical and practical, 
and of judgment, as if they were independent agencies, 
working together , on separate lines and by definite laws 
in the production of all mental life and work. To these 
two tendencies, the tendency to divide rigidly mental 
phenomena and to personify independently mental 
processes or powers, we must add, as a third important 
factor, an extreme reliance upon the po^ver of the human 
intellect to decide as to its own capabilities, and this not, 
as with Locke, by a psychological or historical investigation 
of the genesis of the thinking process, but by an analysis 
of general statements made in the form of language. 

The very title of Kant’s first and most important great 
work, ‘ The Critique of Ihxre Reason,’ suggests the idea that 
it was possible to abstract from the actual and concrete ex- 
isting examples of reasoning a definite pure form or scheme 
which existed as it were somewhere in the human mind 
anterior to the pi’actical use of the reasoning faculties ; 
that one* could by analysis of what is given in the 
ci’ystallised knowledge of experience and of the sciences 
find out that something, that quid projjriuui, of which 
the thinking mind must be possessed before it made any 
practical use of its faculties. It was an attempt to step 
beyond the purely descriptive ftr psychological position. 
This attempt to overstep the limits of a purely descriptive 
process Kant termed characteristically the transcendental 
method. This term has been variously criticised, and 
had no doubt a ^deterrent effect upon those students of 
his philosophy who approached it from a common-sense 
point of view and with realistic habits of thought. The 
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'term, however, was coined with the definite pbjebt of 
^distinguishing the whole investigation, on the one side, 
from the purely empirical and psychological, and, on the 
other, from the older metaphysical or purely rational 
treatment which started, as in the philosophies of 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz, with certain abstract 
definitions of the nature or essence of the human mind 
or soul, tryir^ to deduce from these definitions its 
properties, its b^iiaviour, and its destinies. Kant never 
adopted the conception of Locke that the human mind 


was a tabula rasa or an unwritten sheet of paper ; he 
believed in the significance of Leibniz’ criticism that the 
human intellect was a something with a specific endow- 
ment, and he proposed to find o\it what this endo\yment 
was by analysing the prodiict of human intelligence, viz., 
experience, knowledge, scientific thought, and further on 
its activity as shown in the precepts of morality and 
the judgments regarding the beautiful, the good, and the 
purpose of things. This way of putting the problem was’ 
perfectly legitimate. Given on the one side thn percep- 
tions of our senses, our impressions and feelings, ayd on 
the other side unified knowledge, definite precepts of 
morality and judgments of taste as tliey are elaborated 


through the activity of the human mind, it was a 
legitimate question to asJc how the former are converted 
into the latter. But to many students of Kant’s works 
it must at the time have appeared a mistake to ' think 
that this problem could once for all be solved by a 
critical analysis of the very meagre descriptions which 
the processes of knowledge, thought, or the precepts O^f 
morality and the canons of taste had received at that tiffie 
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in the literature of the schools. ISTor did the pedantic 
formalism in which Kant’s solution of the problems was 
clothed, and the great array of new terms which was 
employed, help to destroy the first strange impression 
which many even of Kant’s followers, friends, and j)upils 
received on the appearance of Kant’s first great work. 
Nevertheless in this forbidding formalism, in this abstrus^ 
terminology, the great task of nineteenth century thought 
was for the first time fully grasped and riiinounced. For 
its solution there was wanted a deeper and fuller 
psychological knowledge of that so - called material 
supplied by the senses, and on the other side a much 
clearer and fuller exposition of the methods of science, of 
the dal:a of ethics, and of tlie precepts of taste and rules 
of artistic creation. To supj^ly these preliminary and 
indispensable recpiisites, philosophical thought in this 
country had in Kant’s time already made the beginning. 
The introspective school, assisted later on by physio- 
logical research, had, as we have seen, accumulated — from 
Hartley t6 Bain — a large amount of descriptive matter. 
SimuUaueousl^y and independently the seienee of morality 
or ethics was likewise dcA eloped in this country. A 
minute analysis of scientific reasoning was first given by 
John Stuart Mill in his L<^gic : the principles of criticism 
and of literary and artistic taste were studied, as we shall 
see later on, on independent lines in all the tl^ree 
countrfes. 

Thus about eighty years after the appearance of Kant's 
first Critique, and^mostly if not always without any special 
reference to Kant’s work, the preliminary steps had been 
taken for a renewed attempt to solve, in a less formal 
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83 . 
Kant’s 
psych 0- 
lo^ncal 
programme. 


34 . 

The way out 
of individu- 
alism. 


manner, the problem which Kant had defined for all 
, time, namely this : How is the human soul passively and 
actively engaged in rearing the great edifice of knowledge, 
in instituting moral life and culture, and in producing 
and appreciating the creations of art and poetry ? Looked 
at in this way, we may say that Kant has formulated 
the psychological programme down to the present day, 
although it nj^y be urged with some propriety that he 
himself was noftn pre-eminently a psycliologist, and that 
liis philosophy discarded the genuine psychological 
method. 

But for those who do not look for the working of the 
human mind and the life of the soul only within the 
narrow limits of individual experience, but who iise the 
terms mind, soul, and spirit in the larger sense, as denot- 
ing that unseen agency which underlies the history of 
mankind, the manner in which mental phenomena were 
studied in the philosophy of Kant, and still more in 
that of his immediate successors, constitutes an era in 
philosophical thought. As I remarked above’, the dis- 
cussion of things referring to the soul was lifted /)n to 
an entirely different and higher plane. We may call 
this transcendental if we choose to do so, but this term 
should not suggest the idea that we have not to do 
with actual realities. Although it may be difficult or 
impossible to define these realities in such a manner 
that a minute analysis becomes possible, few persons 
will deny that such expressions as the spirit of the age, 
the essence of culture, the soul in nurture and history, 
and thought — as used in the English language and by 
the writer of this History, — ^'that all these terms have a 
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very real, meaning, and that they refer to a definite 
though logically iindefinable something which underlies 
all external events, alone making them subjects of 
general and lasting interest. It is true that in the 
writings of Kant, and still moi'e so in those of Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, we do not meet with any sustained 
effort towards that painstaking psychological analysis; 
which we find in the writings of the English and French 
introspective schools : they were, as staffed above, intro- 
duced in Germany Ijy the opposition thinkers like Her- 
bart and Beneke ; but in the whole of the literature 
which followed the appearance of Kant’s works, or which 
accompanied it, we meet with one of the most remark- 
able pijychological phenomena in the history of human 
thought. The fact that spcc\ilations of such an abstract 
nature, frequently expressed in uncouth and forbidding 
terms, should have attained a firm and lasting hold 
on the great intellects of a great people for a long period, 
is a psychological phenomenon well woi thy to be pon- 
dered. Nbr is it likely that this jihenomenon would 
over have actually occurred had the movement been a 
purely individual ’ and academic one. The causes 
which brought it about are to be found as much in the 


^ “ At a time wlien the universal | 
nature of spiritual life lias become j 
so very much emphasised and 
strengthened, and the mere indi- 
vidual aspect has become, o-s it 
should be, correspondingly a matter 
of indifference, when, too, that 
universal aspect holds, by the entire 
range of its 8ubstan(5i, the full 
measure of the wealth it has built 
up, and lays claim to it all, the 
share in the total work of mind 


that #falls to the activity of any 
particular individual can only be 
very small. J3ecause this is so, the 
individual must all the more forget 
himself, as in fact the very nature 
of science implies, and requires that 
he should ; and he must, moreover, 
become and do what he can 
(Hegel, ‘ Phenomenology,’ end of 
the Preface, J. B. Baillie's trans- 
lation, 1910, voL i. p. 72). 
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35 . 

General 
causes of 
this move- 
ment. 


varying political temperament of the German • people in 
the earlier part of the nineteenth century as in the 
independent rise and development of the creative powers 
in literature, in poetry, in the fine arts, and in musical 
composition.^ We may indeed go a step further, and 
say that those powers of the human mind which, in 
Kant’s philosophy, were perhaps unduly separated or 
personified, became actually living forces in the great 
uidividuals who' form, as it were, the dramatis personae 
iar characters in that trreat intellectual drama — never to 


be forgotten and never to 

^ The connection of philosophy, 
even of so abstract a nature as 
that of Fichte, Schelling, and above 
all of Hegel, with the literary and 
poetical atmosphere which prevailed 
in Germany at the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, has been 
more and more appeciated in recent 
histories of German philosophy and 
German literature. The following 
quotation from a recent thinker, 
who has done more than any other 
to make intelligible to the present 
generation the elevated intellectual 
character of that bygone age, may 
serve in lieu of many others ; “ The 
generation to which Hegel belonged 
stood as much under the influence 
of the idealism of Kant and Fichte 
as of that of the French Revolution, 
It w'as full of the idea of an elevation 
of humanity and an approashing 
higher order of society. F<ichte 
was the hero wdio proclaimed this 
new era, and his philosophy was 
devoted to bringing it about. The 
disciples of Fichte in Jena, in Ber- 
lin, and in Tiibingen were bound 
together through these ideas. Hegel, 
Schelling, Hblderlin retained the 
ideals of their Tubingen years and 
strengthened each other in them. 
And as the movement which the 


be acted again — which the 

French Revolution had produced 
bore a European character, as the 
writers of tlie ideological school in 
France, the defenders of the Re- 
volution in England and in Ger- 
many co-operated in this movement, 
the new ideals maintained them- 
selvejj through their energy and 
their extent, even in opposition to 
j the reaction which spread after the 
i execution of the King and the wars 
! of the Revolution. Hegel, among 
! others, remained steadfast and full 
of courage. If one .examines his 
[early] theological fragments, one 
sees them borne up by the spirit of 
this movement, ^dis deep Instorical 
studies do not stand in contra- 
diction to his endeavours after a 
more perfect religious spirit and a 
renovation of society, but rather Ijc 
brought, much more radically than 
the average German ‘Aufkliirung,’ 
Christianity into the flow of his- 
torical development, in which also 
this form of the religii^us spirit 
must lead to something higher. 
Taking this development in full 
earnest, his labour for and his 
belief in the future received added 
energy and'a more definite aim” 
(Wilhelm Dilthey, ‘Die Jugend- 
geschichte Hegels ’). ; . ^ 
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history of, German culture unrolls before our view. 
^’hus the powers of the human mind, which in the 
various writings of Kant seem to co-operate in pro- 
ducing the intellectual, moral, and spiritual life of the 
human soul, are characteristically represented in the 
systems of his followers, not only by being emphasised 
as leading principles ; they are supported also in many 
instances by the personal character of th§ authors of 
those systems. For instance, if we read -hi Kant of the 
primacy of the will over the intellect, no more practical 
instance could be found wherewith to demonstrate 
this power of the human will than the life and the 
personality of Fichte. But it is not my intention to 
enlarge , further on this point or to indulge in fanciful 
analogies. I desire only to arouse in my readers some 
sense of the wider psychological problem which the 
history of German idealism pu’esents in its various 
aspects as philosophical, classical, or romantic, and in its 
appearance in science, poetry, and art.^ 


^ Referring again to what wasi 
paid in the note to page (55, we may ' 
look upoft Hegel’s iirst great work • 
as tlie psychology of the universal 
or absolute mind, and upon hi*- 
later logic as the stages and method 
of its development- Karlier writ- 
ings of Hegel were preparatory to 
his final exposition, anti had the 
object of defining the difierence of 
Ilia speculation fiom earlier at- 
tempts. has been well brought 

out by Kuno Fischer in Ina brilliant 
analysis of Hegel’s earlier tracts, in 
the last section of his * History of 
Modern Philosophy ^ (vol. viii. p. 
245 Still earlier preparative 

studies are dealt with by Dilthey 
in the dissertation quoted in the 
last note. Hegel defends the new 


phiiofeoph}’, which was to ‘‘iay aside 
the name of love of knowledge and 
be actual knowledge." As against 
the fragmentary philosophy of the 
Aufklarung ” the new jdiilosophy 
wuii to be systematic ; as against 
tlie philosophy of common - sense, 
represented in Germany by Krug, 
the niw ] philosophy was not to be 
content ^^ith enumerating empiri- 
cally the (lata of consciousness, — 
it had, following Kant, to deduce 
them from a higher principle ; as 
against modern sceptics, represented 
in Germany by G. E. Schulze, it 
had to overcome the agnosticism 
suggested in Kant's mistaken doc- 
trine of “the Thing in itself” as 
opposed to its appearance ; as 
against the distinction of know- 
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36. 

Disappear- 
ance of 
psychology 
in the older 
sense. 


The process of generalisation, of the sublimation of 
thought out of the concrete into the abstract regions, 
had, liowevor, a very detrimental effect upon the study 
of all those questions which deal with the life and 
nature of the individual mind or soul. Psychology, in 
the older sense of the term, as an analysis of the human 
mind, i.e., of the individual mind, had really disappeared. 
The data of consciousness w’ere only discussed in a criti- 
cal spirit andv with the object of leading beyond an 
individualifetic conception, of overstepping or transcend- 
ing the limits of the self (or ego), and of conceiving such 
words as consciousness, mind, self, and idea in a more 
general and impersonal sense as denoting at once the 
unity and community of many minds, many selves, and 
many ideas. It was only by elevating the philosophical 
point of view above the consideration of the empirical 
world of many things, many minds, and many ideas into 
the sphere of the systematic unity of all and into a 
higher hierarchy of ideas that Fichte ’ found it possible 


ledge aud faith, variously repre- 
sented ill the philosophies of Kant, 
Jacobi, and Fichte, it had to over- 
come this disturbing dualism, the 
mere subjectivity of religion ; finally, 
a? against Spinozism, renovated in 
German phih^sophy by Schelling, 
the absolute or universal substance 
wah not to be dogthatically ^>laced 
at the entrance of the system as an 
empty conception, but it was to be 
understood in its development in 
nature, the individual mind, and 
the mind of mankind. It was to 
be a subject, i.e., a spirit. “The 
mind whicli know> itself in its 
development as such is science. 
There is its reality and the realm 
which it creates out of its own 
elements’^ (Hegel\ ‘ Werke,’ vol. 


j ii. p. ir>). In this and similar 
I passages contained in the preface 
I to the ‘ Piicn<^nenology* lies, as 
j Kuno Fischer [loc. cit., j), 293) say&, 
“the whole of iregel’s philosophy.” 

^ That Fichte^s philosophy, for 
which he invented the new term 
I “ Wisseiibcliaftslehre,” Vfas some- 
I thing very different from the ordi- 
j nary psychological treatment of 
i mental plienomena, was ernphati- 
j cally stated by Fichte imthe earlier 
I expositions of his doctrine. Yet if 
* we advance to the study of his later 
I writings, through which he gained 
I a popular as well as an academic 
j reputation^ we find that Fichte 
I himself recognised more and more 
I the necessity of leading up from the 
position of introspective psychology 
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to escape /rom that purely subjective point of view, 
enclosed in purely introspective limits, which a logical 
development of Locke’s and Kant’s ideas seemed to 
necessitate. This consequence of Locke’s sensationalism 
had been clearly pointed out by Hume, whereas the 
object of Berkeley’s ^ philosophy was to overcome it. 


to the higher level on which the 
whole of hiy speculation moved 
from the very beginning. “ Phil- 
osophy starts from an observation 
of knowledge through introspection, 
and advances to it.s [supersensual] 
foundation” (‘\\'erke/ vol. ii. p. 
541). In consequence of this some 
of these later writings have distinct 
psychological value in the narrower 
seiLse of the word. Notably is this 
the case with one of his later courses 
of lecture's dealing wdth the “ H.ata 
of Consciousness*’ (delivered 1810- 
11, published posthumously, 
1817). The lucid analysis with 
which this treatise begins drew, 
even from such a realistic thinker 
as Helmholtz (whose father was an 
enthusiastic follower and admirer 
of Fichte), favourable coniiiient. 
And cjuite inde])en(lently of his 
metaphysics Pichte had a powei- 
ful indirect iniluence upon tlu)ught 
in gciiei’?il, and lenre recent psy- 
chology in particular, tliroubrli tlie 
fact that the fundamental tloc- 
trine in his speculation was the 
thesis that mind is ]>rimarily 
and essentially an active princi])]e, 
and that he c<nisidereil this to 
be a trutli founded on immediate 
evidence and not deducible from 
any still h^her principle. Through 
this statement, to which Ficlite 
always adhered and which he ex- 
pounded and illustrated from many 
sides, his influence is still felt at tlie 
present day. More definitely can 
this be traced through the writings 
of the Jena professor, C. Fortlage 
(‘ System dor Psychologie,' 1885), to 


Prof. Wilhelm Wundt in Leipzig. 
A purely metaph:^sical interpreta- 
tion and develoTunent by no means 
identical with 'the one just named 
may be traced thro)ugh Sclielling 
to Schopenhauer. 

^ No philoso[)her of the first order 
seem.s to have been so much mis- 
interpreted or misunderstood as 
Herkeley. He is classed by Reid 
among the “ideal” philosopher.s, 
beginning with Descartes ainl end- 
ing in Hume, and among German 
hist<.)rians of j)hilosopliy he is very 
generally rejiresented as a .-olipsist. 
ddiis is to a large extent owing to 
the fact that only his earlier writ- 
ings si'em to have been taken into 
consideration by his critics, and 
that his later constructive phil- 
os(»[)hy remained for a long time 
unknown. It is only since Prof. 
Campbell Fraser devoted himself to 
an independent study and to the 
editing of Berkeley’s Works that a 
correcter view has gradually gained 
acce[)tance, although we still find 
Ueberweg in Germany and Huxley 
ill England maintaining the more 
traditional view. From Fra.<er’s 
pain.'^piking exHinination it is clear 
that perkele^ w as as little a solipsi.st, 
starting from the ])urely subjective 
experience of the individual mind, 
as was Fichte. Berkeley, in speak- 
ing of the mind, seems always to 
take for granted the existence of 
many individual minds, though he 
never fa('ed the criticism — most 
clearly put by Hume — that his 
arguments against the reality of 
external matter outside of the 
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‘ It may be true and undeniable that everything to every 
individual soul comes back to its own sensations and 
subjective exjDerience, but the fact that there are many 
other individual souls claiming similar, though not 
identical, experiences, raises the problem : How do we 
in practice get out of the narrow limits of our own self 
and, as it were, regard ourselves from outside as one 
among inaii}^ equals ? Fichte did not linger to discover 
or even to suggest how this transition from a purely 
subjective to an objective point of view was actually 
attained in the history of tl^e individual soul, still less 
did he foi'm any theory how, alongside of the common 
stock of ideas, individual life and individual conceptions 


thinking individual mind would 
apply with equal force to the exist- 
ence of other individual minds 
external to an individual mind. 
P^ichtC; on the other side, overcame 
the difficulty by taking the term 
mind as meaning the univensal or 
general mind, of which individual 
minds w’ere only exam])les. But 
Berkeley seems to be nearer to the 
more recent psychological view, in- 
asmuch as he admits that we know 
as little of the es.'^ence of the indi- 
vidual mind as we know of external 
matter. It is to him merely a 
point of reference, a unifying prin- 
ciple manifesting its existence in the 
use of the wor«l “ I,” and as he finds 
this uiiiiy in subjecVive ex[>e^’ience 
so he is likewise in search and con- 
vinced of the existence of such a 
spiritual unity in the external or 
general order of things which with- 
out it is inconceivable. Nor does it 
seem to him that a knowledge of 
the Supreme Unity or the Deity is 
less possible than our knowledge of j 
other men, or of our own self, as in 
all the three cases what we do know 
is merely phenomenal. “ Nor, | 


Berkeley might say, is this sight of 
God which we liave daily, a sight of 
an unknowable Something. We 
fiml through inner experience what 
conscious life is, though we have 
no sense of j*henoiueual knowledge 
of the ‘U or tlie ‘You.’ We can 
attribute this, can we not, to God 
as well as to our fellow- men ? . . . 
So ‘ God ’ is more than a meaning- 
less name — mure than the unknow- 
able behind the sensG-syml)olism of 
nature. God Il|^:^ans the ♦eternally 
sustaining spirit — the active cnri- 
scious reason of the universe. Of 
God’s existence we liave the same 
sort of proof as we have of the 
existence of other conscious agents 
like ourselves when we say we ‘ see ' 
them. Of course we never see and 
never can see another human spirit 
even wlien his body, as a {Vienomenal 
thing, is ] present to our senses ; we 
can only perceive the visible and 
tangible appearances behind which 
reason obliges us to recognise an 
invisible, individual spirit, 

(‘ Berkeley, G;y A. Campbell Fraser, 
“Blackwood’s Philosophical Class- 
ics,” 1881 , p. 165 ). 
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are maintained. In fact the phenomenon of individuality 
or personality of the human soul was lost sight of. The 
individual self was conceived as being merged into a 
general self, the individual mind in the general mind, 
aud for a long time the interest of philosophical thought 
lay in showing how the general mind, which gradually 
drifted into the position of the Absolute, the spiritual 
One, developed and manifested itself in the^iuany things 
and processes of nature and the community of individual 
minds which we call society or mankind. In the process 
of elevating the philosophical view above the individual, 
the casual, and the subjective, the greatest problem of 
psychology, the phenomenon of individuation, of Person- 
ality, was either forgotten or its existence was actually 
denied. 

As I stated above, this process of raising the discussion 
from the empirical, subjective, and individual level on to 
a higher abstract, ol)jective, and ideal level was only the 
philosophical rellex of that ideal movement i which char- 


^ That this movement was very 
general before the ajjfHjarance of the 
critical j-Jiilosopliy may be proved 
in many illstance^ to which 1 shall 
have occasion to refer in the setiuel. 
That Kant himself was an indepenc 
ent representative of this movement 
before he became generally known 
may nowhere be seen better than if 
we study tlie personal life aiul de- 
velojjment of Herder. This sub- 
ject has b^en so fully and so ably 
treated by R. Haym in ‘ Herder 
nach sehiem Lebeu und seinen 
Werken’ (2 vols., 1880-85), that a 
perusal of this work will go a long 
way jntrodu^ the reader to the 
conneclipn in which the sjiirit of 
Kan philosophy stands with the 
geue^l thought of the age, as also 


to the very important contrasts 
which exi^t between them. Herder 
I Avas an enthusiastic ]^u}>il of Kant, 

I a» he himself fully testified in 
I many of his writings, even when 
he later on declined to adopt and 
entirely failed to grasp what Avas 
moat original, stimulating, aud 
fruit-bearing in Kant's systematic 
AvorksI He h;is proclaimed , in terms 
Avhich remind us of [lassages in the 
Prelude of Wordsworth, hoAv he, 
a youth of eighteen years (1762), 
felt himself elevated and borne 
aloft by Kant’s teaching Avhich 
formed an epoch in his life. “ I 
haA^e had the good fortune,” he 
says, “ to kiioAv a philosopher Avho 
Avas my master. He. in the years of 
his prime, had the cheerfulness of a 
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acterised German thought, literature, and culture during 
the last quarter of the eighteenth and the first 
third of the nineteenth century, covering a period of 
about sixty years : I there defined this movement as 
being ted l)y the ideal of humanity. We may now 
define it as an endeavour to elevate the minds of men, 
to introduce a higher conception of the object of life and 
of the dignity of the human mind. This endeavour to 
elevate by tln^ creation of ideals was in one form or 
other common to all the great leaders in thought and 
life (luring that period. This process of elevation or of 
idealisation assumed a tangible form and became a 
historical force in two definite directions. The first of 
these was the educational movement, which itself has 
again two distinct issues. The eailier one was the 
widespread inteiest in popular education, the later 
one was that referring to the higher or learned educa- 


youth ; hi.s open forehead, made 
fur thought, was the abode of uu- 
di.sturbed cheerfuliies.s and joy ; 
thoughtful speech flowed from his 
lips ; wit and humour were at his 
command, and hi.s instructive utter- 
ance formed the most entertaining 
intercour.se. With the .^arne .spirit 
in which he probed Leibniz, WolfF, 
Bauingarten, Hume, and unfolded 
the law’s of Kepler, Newton, and 
the ])]iysicists, lie also received the 
then ap}iearing w’ritmg.s of Ro^isseau, 
his ‘ Emile’ and ‘H(51oi.se,’ also 
the most recent discovery in nature, 
apjaeciated them and always came 
back again to plain natural know- 
ledge and to tlie moral worth of 
man. . . . He encouraged and 

forced you, in an agreeable way, to 
independent thought ; de.spotism 
wa.s quite foreign to his mind. This 
man, wdioin I name w’ith the great- 
est thankfulness and esteem, is 


Inmianuol Kant ; his figure stand.s 
agreeably before me” (Hayrn, vol. 
i. j). 31). 

Herder also followed Kant in his 
criticism of the ]^revailing phil- 
osophy of the Aufkliirung, in his 
dislike of traditional metaphysics of 
the school which he characteristi- 
cally terms Averroisrn, and in his 
propo.sal to define the powers «bnd 
the limits of human reason. But 
when Kant .stepped forward wath 
his own transcendental philosophy 
Herder .>eemed incapable of follow- 
ing him. Kant, on hi.s part, hardly 
did justice to the far-reaching and 
suggestive writings of Herder, which 
in a poetical, attractive, but desul- 
tory manner led the way into newdy 
discovered regions of anthropology 
and tlie pl)ilosophy of history. All 
this will be found elalx)rately treated 
in Haym’.s volumes. 
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tion. Tlje former aimed at an education and elevation 
of the masses ; it centred in Pestalozzi, who was in-, 
fluenced by Itousseau. It had a distinctly religious side, 
based upon an enlightened interpretation of Christian 
doctrine. The later educational movement aimed at an 
elevation of the middle and higher classes through a 
reformation of the teaching at the high schools and 
universities. It had a distinctly clasfjical, in some 
instances even a romantic bias, but/ in some of the 
greatest leaders of thought, such as Lessing, Kant, 
Herder, Schiller, and Goethe, the process of education 
and elevation took a still higher flight, being conceived 
as the process of the education of mankind under Divine 
guidance. This fruitful but somewhat vague conception 
assumed a more realistic aspect when the general tend- 
ency of the age towards elevation and liberation was led 
into the channels of political life during the Anti- 
Napoleonic llevolution, which crystallised into definite 
shapes in the administrative reforms led by Stein in 
Prussia, and culminated in the war of Liberation and 
the overthrow of foreign despotism. The general tend- 
ency towards liberation and elevation became a definite 
and real national movement, and, in this its realism, it 
was not infreqiumtly o})posed to the vagueness of those 
who would not descend from tlit5 ideal lieights of Classi- 
cisiii and Komanticisni. SomcLhini^ of this realism attached 
also to the endeavours of popular educationalists who 
experienced the necessity of descending from the tran- 
scendental heights occupied by Kant and Fichte on to 
the level of practical psychology and pedagogics. It is 
known that Kant’s academic teaching was in a different 
VOL. III. R 
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style from that of his published works ; Fichte, in the 
course of his academic and political activity, modified 
very considerably the manner in which he approached 
what always remained his characteristic point of view ; 
but the 'actual return from a purely rational to an 
empirical psychology was led by two educationalists — 
Herbart and Beneke. As stated in the beginning of 
this chapter, it was through them that psycliology proper 
became a recognised branch of ithilosophical teaching. 
To these two names we may add that of J. F. Fries 
(1773-1843), who brought philosophy, as it were, hack 
again from the transcendental to the empirical level.i 
In addition to this there were two distinct iiilluences 
at work which co-operated with the movement just 
I’eferred to in concentrating the attention of many think- 
ing minds upon definite psycliological questions, such as 
the nature and destiny of the human soul. The first 
of these influences came from the side of the natural 


sciences, which, mainly under the leadership of Johannes 


^ The importance of Fries’ phil- 
osophy lay mainly in two very 
dififerent directions. First, in his , 
philosophy of religion, in which he 
assimilates ideas independently ex- 
pres.sed by Jacobi and deals — as 
Schleiermaeher did more funda- ' 
mentally — with religion as a psy- 
ehological phenomenoi>» Secondly, 
in his philosoj)hy of nature, wlych, , 
in oppo.sition to that of Schelling, ! 
approached more to the position j 
occupied in this country by natural ' 
philosophy. In this respect he was j 
probal)ly the only contemporary | 
German philosopher who was j 
noticed and appreciated by Gauss, i 
The celebrated naturalist, Schlei- 
den, tells us how Gauss referred to | 
Fries’ ‘ Mathematische Naturphil- 


oso})hie ’ (1822), in the following 
words addressed to a student : 
“ Young man, if vou manage after 
three years of arduous study to 
understand and appreciate this 
book, you may leave the university 
with a conviction that you have 
employed your time better than 
most of your fellow-students ’’ (see 
Henke, ‘Jacob Friedrich Fries,’ 
1867, p. 226). To both of these 
direction.s of Fries’ speci^lation I 
shall refer in later chapters. Fries 
was also one of the first who led 
psychological research in the direc- 
tion of anthropology. His ‘ Hand- 
buch der p.'^vchischen Aiithropo- 
logie ’ appeared in two volumes 
in 1820. 
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Miiller and E. H. Weber, had through physiological 
incpiiries approached the phenomenon of consciousness 
in the highest forms of organic life. Single phenomena* 
of conscious life, notably those referring to the organs 
or processes of sensation, had been subjected to minute 
observation, measurement, and experimentation ; the 
question presented itself. What position has the phy- 
siologist to take up to the problems of the inner life ? 
As already stated in the earlier part o? this chapter, 
this serious and fundamental question was taken up 
by the editor and the writei’S of that important dic- 
tionary of physiology which began to l)e published in 
1842. The editor was a celebrated professor of physi- 
ology at Gottingen, Kudolf Wagner. Among the con- 
tributors was Ins colleague, the successor to Herbart in 
the chair of philosophy, Hermann Lotze. The position 
which tlie former took up was essentially dualistic : soul 
and body were two substantial principles, the relation 
of which was not clearly defined or definable ; both 
principles, however, worked together in producing the 
higher life of organised beings. To a dualism in this 
form Lotze objected, inasmuch as he maintained that 
for the student of nature all observable processes within 
the organism came under the rule of a definite and all- 
porvading mechanism. Vital forces were not to be intro- 
iluced into the study of nature, 'and, if they existed, they 
would* be of no use to the physiologist, who has to look 
merely for such mechanical, physical, and chemical pro- 
cesses as can be explained by resorting to such laws 
and agencies as are laid down in the sciences of 
mechanics, physics, and chemistry. Nevertheless Lotze 
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in his ‘ Physiology of the Soul ’ not only retained this 
latter term as denoting a definite substantial existence, 

r 

but he thought it necessary to introduce the study of 
“ medical psychology ” by a lengthy discussion on the 
essence, aiid even the location, of the soul in the body. 
Through these writings the problem was brought under 
the immediate attention of naturalists. 

The second hifluence which forced the central psycho- 
logical problem ipto the foreground was the searching 
analysis to which the arguments and coiiceptions of the 
Hegelian philosophy — that final constuiimation of the 
idealistic course of thought — were subjected by Ludwig 
Feuerbach. This analysis was very much provoked ]>y 
the attempts of the disciples of Hegel to show that 
Hegel’s philosophy of religion supported the orthodox 
conceptions regarding the soul, immortality, and the 
Deity, and still more when the whole doctrine l^ecame, 
as it were, an instrument of a reactionary and illiberal 
movement in I’russian ecclesiastical and political cii'cles. 
The champions of freedom of thought, with which the 
systems of the ideal pliilosophy from Kant onward 
had hitherto allied themselves, were not slow or unsuc- 
cessful in showing that the philosophy of Hegel lent 
itself to an entirely different interpretation ; that, in 
fact, the conceptions of. individuality, personality, and 
immortality, harmonised very awkwardi}' with that 
general process of absorbing all individual lif6 and 
thought in a general panpsychism, panlogism, and pan- 
theism, which left no room for separate existences. 
Feuerbach, in drawing the ultimate cons'equences of the 
idealistic speculation, worked into the hands of many 
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thinkers ivho had approached the subject from a purely 
naturalistic point of view. Thus we see that the aga 
was ripe for a discussion of the soul problem, die 
Seelenfrage. Scientific, educational, psychological, phil- 
osophical, and religious interests combined to place it 
in the foreground. It was taken up, as I stated 
above, in a conservative spirit, as a question of the 
day, by liudolf Wagner himself, in an address which 
he delivered at the meeting of the German Association 
of Sciences, which took place at Gottingen in the year 
1854. The challenge which was thus thrown out was 
taken up by Karl Vogt,^ who, in various pamphlets 
and by cliaracteristic j^hrases, stigmatised the position 
as dualistic and untenable, spoke of tlie genuine 
Gottingen Seclcnsubstanz, and opened the long campaign 
which uoes under the name of the materialistic con- 

O 

troversy. In it thinkers of all shades and opinions 
took part. It resulted in an enormous popular litera- 
ture, in which the extreme watcliwords of the naturalistic 
school played a great part, being, if not really more 
intelligible, still seemingly more easily assimilated by 
the popular mind. In many instances they allied them- 
selves with political and social radicalism, and, later on, 
with the growing industrialism and the newly - born 
material prosperity of the German nation, which they 
supplied with a shallow but convenient creed. 

I have ill the foregoing attempted to show how the 
great psychological problems were approached in the 
three different countries during the course of the first 

^ See for details of tlie variou.s iu»te to page 197 in the early part 
authors and their ])ublioations the | of this chapter. 
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half ' of the nineteenth century. In this coisintry and 
'in Germany we witness independent movements which, 
however, about the middle of the century, had in their 
^ ^ 46 . natural development approached each other. The mutual 

national influence of the philosophies of the two countries was 

not important up to the time when Sir AVilliam Hamilton 
introduced the study of Kant in this country, and when 
Beneke and ethers in Germany drew attention to some 
of the- writings di Bentham, Mill, and others. In France, 
as we have seen, there existed a lively interest in psycho- 
logical questions ; the influence of Maine de Biran, how- 
ever, the most original of French psychologists, remained 
somewhat in the background, whilst the great develoj)- 
ment of the natural and medical sciences favoured those 
researches which approached mental phenomena from 
their physical aspects, and among these prominently also 
from the pathological side. The greatest thinker of the 
scientific school, whose importance became gradually re- 
cognised since English philosophers had drawn attention 
to his writings, Auguste Comte, reduced, in 'his earlier 
writings, all psychology to biology. I'sycjiology proper 
lived on under the influence of the Scottish school in 
the writings of the eclectic school, many members of 
which drew attention to the new origins which they 
announced as being contained in the writings of Maine 
de Biran. Psychological research in all the three 
countries, though mostly preserving its genuine 
character in this country, was nevertheless largely 
affected by the transcendental movement which, in 
Germany, for a long time kept psychology proper in 
check, which in France diverted it into the channels 
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of eclecticism, but which in England attained to a 
marked influence only after the middle of the century.. 
This influence of the transcendental movement may he 
defined by saying that it pushed into the foreground 
those problems which in the older philosophy had been 
dealt with under the title of rational psychology or 
piieumatology. In contradistinction to empirical psy- 
chology, which aims at a simple descijption of the 
phenomena f)f the inner life, rational ^)sychology aimed 
at answering those questions wdiich form the ground- 
work of a reasoned creed ( IF elfanschauunff). Speaking- 
in a general way, it may be said that in Germany the 
formation of a philosophical creed was the all-absorbing 
interest up till the middle of the century, after the 
failure of which the more empirical treatment received 
long - delayed attention ; that in England empirical 
studies which had been roaming about at large and 
w'ithout any definite systematic organisation, accumu- 
lating a large amount of valuable material, awakened, 
greatly under the influence of the transcendental move- 
mentj to the necessity of attacking the great questions 
of the soul, its nature, its destiny, and its place in the 
Divine Order, — in fact, to the necessity of forming a 
rational or reasoned creed. Among those who recog- 
nised that this task could i!0 longer be postponed, 
stand out prominently Herbert Spencer, John Stuart 
Mill in his later writings, and George Henry Lewes.^ 
The eclectic school in France, with Victor Cousin at 

1 O. H. Lewes’ 817-78) prin- Creed’ (2 vols., 1874 and 1875) 
cipal works referring to tliis matter and ‘ The Study of Psychology ; 
are * Problems of Life and Mind ’ its Object, Scope, and Method ' 
(Ist aeries), ‘The Foundations of a (1S79). 
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its head, oscillated between the empirical ^nd tran- 
scendental, an idealistic and a traditional, point of 

r 

view, without consistently maintaining either. 


III. 

In consetpi^nce of the different points of view from 
which the psychological problem had been approached, 
and which began to inlluence each other shortly after 
the middle of the century, a varied and widespread 
interest was created in this, the oldest of philosophical 
problems. To grasp and do justice to the many-sided 
aspects w'hich it now presented there was I’t^quired 
an intellect of the high order represented in modern 
European philosophy pre-eminently by Leibniz. It had 
to combine the common-sense aspect of Britain with tlie 
metaphysical of (Jermany ; the physiological and patho- 
logical of the Continental naturalists with the spiritual- 
istic of the religious thinker ; and lastly, the mathematical 
with the poetical sjurit. At the same time, it li^d to 
rise to a higher form of eclecticism than that which was 
characteristic of the French school which bore the name. 
There lived at that time only one thinker of the first 
order who, through education and individual taste and 
sympathy, jios.sessed both the universal knowledge and the 
high mental qualifications necessary for this task. This 
was Hermann Lotze (1817-81), who for this reason 
stands, as it were, in the centre of the philosophical, 
and especially the psychological, thought of the century. 
His pjoints of contact with all the then existing move- 
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rueiits of Jihought are very marked. It is true that he 
was not a great student of modern French or English 
thought. We have seen, however, that the position 
taken up by the English school had already, in Lotze’s 
time, been reached in the writings of Herbart and 
Boneke; and so far as the researches of French physi- 
ologists and medicals are concerned, they were at that 
time followed witli the greatest interest jn Germany, 
in the schools of Berlin, Leipzig, and ^Vienna, between 
which and the medical schools of Baris there existed a 
lively intercourse of sUidents and studies. 

In fact, Lotze Inmself came to philosophy from the 
side of the study of medicine ; some of his earlier writings 
liaving |ihe object of counteracting the vagueness of medical 
philosophy in Germany by introducing the clearer defini- 
tions of meclianical science. But Lotze was quite as 
much interested in the transcendental movement, and 
from the beginning of his literary career urged the 
necessity of approaching all })hilosophical problems 
from tlie point of view of a definite creed, a central 
conception. His training was also equally balanced by 
realistic and classical studies, and his spiritual home was 
in the classical ideals of the great period of German 
literature headed by tioethe and Herder. hiext to 
Herbart, from whom he acknowledges liaving received 
much stimulation, he was the first systematic philo- 
sopher of Germany who gave psychology a prominent 
and foremost place in his speculations, and who made 
important contributions to empirical psychology.^ Bsy- 

^ The Vwoad view which Lotze i by historians of philosophy, and 
took of psychological problems has I tliis for several reasons. His first 
hardly been sufUciently recognised 1 elaborate tract (‘ Secle und Seelen* 
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chology was to him not a purely empirical , science, as 
it was to the English school ; it had to solve the great 
problems referring to the soul, and was thi\s related 
to metaphysics.^ It is therefore not to be wondered at 


leben’) on the subject was pub* 
lished in the third volume of Rudolf 
Wagner’s Dictionary in the year 
184(). His latest contribution is the 
third section of his ‘ Metapliy.^^ics,’ 
published in lft79 as the second 
volume of his (uncompleted) ‘ Sys- 
tem of Philosopliy.’ Vletween these 
two publications, embracing a period 
of thirty-three years, there lie the 
Works, through which he became 
better known in wider circles, not- 
ably hi.s ‘Medical Psychology,’ his 
‘ Microcosmos,’ and his courses of lec- 
tures, regularly delivered annually 
on the subject. Of these, in their 
final and most matured form, a 
syllabus w<as published after Lotze’s 
death by Prof. Rehnisch of Gotting- 
en. The inspection, however, of 
different copies of the lecture notes 
taken down by hearers shows that 
he approached and introduced the 
subject variously from different 
sides. AI.'jO the publication of the 
‘ Kleiiie Schriften ’ in four volumes 
by D. Peipers proves sufficiently 
that all through his literary career 
Lotze recurred again and again to 
psychology as one of the principal 
subjects of liis philosophical in- 
terest. It was a disadvantage that 
his first tract, which mapped out 
as it were the field of psychological 
research, was buried in the V(Aumes 
of a special jcsychological eiK'yclo- 
piodia, wberea.s it really was ad- 
dre.s.sed as rnucli to philosophers as 
to naturalists. In this respect it 
had a similar fate to that which 
has befallen in this country Prof. 
Jame.s Ward s psychological treat- 
ise.s — buried in the volumes of the 
‘Britannica’ or of ‘Mind.’ In 
both ca.ses original psychological 
a.'^pects and a definite programme 


of research became better known 
only through those who came 
primarily under the influence of 
these suggestive treatises and 
elaborated some of their ideas in 
independent works. Another reason 
why Lotze’s deeper psychological 
speculations were for a long time 
little known and frequently mis- 
understood is to be found iii the 
fact that his name was mainly con- 
nected with his theory of “ Local 
Signs,” a hypothesis which led 
j to much controversy and various 
emendations, and to which I drew 
attention in the chapter on the 
“ Psycho-Physical view of Nature,” 
in the second volume of tiiis 
History, p. 507 ct seq. That Lotze 
adhered, all through his many 
deliverances, to a metaphysical as a 
j necessary counterpart of the purely 
j empirical treatment of psychology, 
and that he gave e.vpression to thi.s 
in the latest of his Works, was al-o 
a rea.son for pas.sing j^hem by during 
a period wliich prided itself on hav- 
ing found its way out of meta- 
])hysics. That* iievertbeTe.s.s such 

j discussions are inevitable and re- 
j current has of late liecome evident 
] in tlie most recent psychological 
j literature in Germany as in otlier 
1 countries. 

; ^ The i)eculiai'ity of Lotze’s 

p.^^ychological as also of his other 
writings and of his lectures con- 
sist.s to a large extent im this, that 
he vseek.s, first of all, clearly to 
define the subject of which he treats, 
and notably the main problems of 
which it forms the centre. Thus, 
in his earlioist tract, he starts with 
the <[ue.stion, What is it that in- 
duces us to speak of the soul as a 
; special entity Tliis question he 
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that he siiould have been the first among the then 
living thinkers to take up the soul problem when it 
reached its acute form in the beginning of the second 
half of the century, and that a large portion of his 
writings should be devoted to effecting a clearance in 
the materialistic controversy. 

The circumspection which is characteristic of his 
dealing with this as with many other polemical ques- 
tions explains how lie was frequenth^ misunderstood, 
classed now with the materialists, now with the obdurate 
metaphysicians, and again called a disciple of Herbart 
or of Leibniz, or of other earlier or latter-day thinkers. 
Again, he has, though uniniluenced by them, some points 
in conmion with tlie French eclecticists ; adopting, as he 

answers by insisting on three }H)int.s. ; |).sychical life, and an inter[>retation 
First, the existence of phenomena | of their ideal importance in the 
of consciousness which are utterly j signilicant totality of things ; (2) a 
incomparable with those of the : con.sideration of the phases of de- 
outer world ; secondly, the exist- velopmeut of psychical life. This 
ence of a unity througii wliich they would include an inve.stigation 
are connected ; and thirdly, tlie whether a reality is conceivable, 
active principle for whicli we claim ' the inner nature of which is not 
a certain amount of freedom. He I essentially psychical ; (3) a descri])- 
adinits that the last is not a jfroven ! tion of the physical and mechanical 
fact, as ^he two former ones are, ; conditions with which in our ob- 
but that it ac<\uire^ its importance j sorvation the life of the soul is 
througii the overwhelming ethical . connected, a physiology of the 
interests which attach to it. The | soul : (4) a mecliani.sm of p.sychical 
prolilern of the soul is thus for him life, leaving it doubtful whether 
not a purely scicntilic one, as is the this aj)plics in all individual cases 
case with other subjects <if research and is not dojiendent on subject- 
— it is one in wliich we have a ive (foelHcicnts ; (.5) a psychology 
.s})ecial interest for reasons which of iniHividualities such as has been 
lie beyond both the einjiirical and hitherto left to works of fiction ; 
the rnetajThysical, the descriptive (6) a confirmation of our ideas re- 
aud the explanatory, treatment of j ferring to the fate of souls in the 
the subject. At the end of his | totality of things (see * Kleine 
earliest tract he sums up the object j Scliriften,’ vol. ii. p. 203). These 
of psychology in words something ) problems remained liefore the mind 
like these : a complete psychology \ of Lotze through all his writings, 
would have to jiut and solve the I but he is fully aware of the limits 
following prohlenis, (1) a dialectic I placed in the way of the solution of 
deduction of the phenomena of | some of them. 
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52. 

Various lines 
in recent 
psychology. 


c 

does, valuable ideas from many and apparently antagon- 
istic sources. But he is distinguished from them by his 
frequently successful endeavours to harmonise apparent 
contrasts in a higher unity. Thus wo find that he was 
early regarded as a protagonist for a mechanical view of 
all phenomena, and that much later his metaphysical 
position has been adopted by theologians of the positive 
school. Accordingly, his philoso})lucal writings occupy, 
not only in tinic but also in importance, a central 
position in the pliilosoplncal thought of the nineteenth 
century, and we shall in the sequel have again and 
again to revert to them.' 

As I said above, modern psycliology may be dated 
from the appearance of Lotze’s writings. Bqt if we 
wish to find out what is meant by modern psychology, 
it is of interest to note the very different con- 
ceptions we meet with on this ])oint. I single out 
three prominent writers who have delivered themselves 
on the subject, and who may l:)e considered as represent- 


^ Out.^^ide of Germany the writ- 
ings of Lotze have received mo.<t 
attention in this country and in the 
United State.s of America, least 
in France. Most of hi.s important 
works have been translated into 
English, and have run through 
several editions. J am not aware 
that of any of his larger w(>rks a 
complete translation has l>eei> |)ul»- 
livshed in France, though prominent 
thinkers, such as Renouvier,f'ouillee, 
and Boutroux, take note of his 
teachings. 1 regret that the latest 
edition of tlie ‘ Encyclopicdia 
Britannica’ contains <.»nly a muti- 
lated reprint of an article 1 ku])- 
plied in the year 18S2. It was 
written shortly after tlie death of 
Lotze, when the Syllabu.s of his 


Lectures was not yet completely 
published, and when little had been 
written in the\^iy of critilusm even 
in Germany. Since that time a very 
largo literature has sprung u]) both 
in German and in English, and a 
great deal has been done to exf)lain, 
to criticise, and to make his teach- 
ings Ijetter known. To some of 
these im])ortant contributions 1 
shall have occasion to refer in the 
secpicl. There seems ‘to me no 
doiiljt that the spirit and manner 
of his speculation is more and more 
entering into philosophical litera- 
ture, and that a study even of his 
less kiu)wi» writings would be 
peculiarly af)propriate in the present 
state of thought in all the three 
countries I am dealing with. 
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ing the thvee principal lines on which psychology has 
developed in the course of the last forty years. The 
first writer is M. Kibot in France, the second Professor 
James Ward in England, the third Eduard von Hart- 
mann in Germany. 

In dealing with them as representatives of three 
distinct lines of research, I shall have occasion to 
mention many other names, some of wliich are of equal 
importance. P>ut it is im]) 0 ssihle, in aj^field so largely 
cultivated as has been that of jisychology within the last 
forty years, to do more than sample the fruits wliich it 
has produced. The choice also of special authors and 
writings is a matter of individual taste, and cannot avoid 
being to. some extent casual. 

It has been claimed for psychology that it lias grown 
into an independent science, that it lias become detaclied 
from the parent stock. If this is so, it consists like other 
sciences to a lai’ge extent of knowledge brought together 
from many sides and liy many workers, hut only partially 
systematised* and unilied. As it is the youngest of the 
sciences. jts fragmentary nature will lie more pronounced. 
It will stand, as it were, at the furthest end in that 
liierarchy of the sciences, specified by Comte, which 
begins with the most perfect of all natural sciences, viz., 
physical astronomy. i\I. Pihot, \Gio has himself cou- 
trilmted largely to modern psyclu •logical literature, both 
from the physiological and introspective points of view, is 
W'ell aware of this. Probably no two works have done 
more to diffuse clear ideas as to the different lines of 
psychological re, search than his treatise on ‘ Contemporary 
English Psychology,’ which appeared in 1870, and that 
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on ‘ Contemporary German jrsychology,’ whicji appeared 
in 1879. M. Taine had already vigorously opposed the 
French psychology of the eclectic school/ and he 
published in the same year with Tiibot’s first-named 

^ Hippolyte Adolphe Taine (lvS28“ | ing : ‘‘Such is the idea of nature 
93) may perhap.s be considered as | exf)ouiided by Hegel through 
the first among French thinkers of j myriads of hypotheses. acci>m- 
tlie second half of the nineteenth l panied l)y the impenetrable darkness 
century who afoused renewed in- { of the most barbarous style, with 
terest in the science of psychology, j a complete reversal of the natural 
He did so by a seV'e.s <»f articles j movement of tlie mind. One comes 
which he published iu the ‘ Revue to see that thi.'^ philosophy has for 
de ITnstruction Publi(|ue * in the it.s origin a certain notion of caus- 
years 1855 and 1S5G, and which ality. I have tried here to justify 
appeared as a separate volume in . and to a])i)ly this notion. I have 
the beginning of the year 1857. i neither here nor elsewhere tried to 
It was a virulent attack on the ! do anything more.” In his later 
official school of philosophy }iea«led | work, quoted in the text, he gave 
by Victor Cousin, dealing with [ a specimen of ihi.s new }Lsycholof_ry, 
Larorniguiere, Royer Collard (uii ' being largely guided by trie writings 
dictateur), Maine de Biran (un of John Stuart Mill and of Bain, 
abstracteur de (quintessence). Cousin whom he may be said to have in - 
(uh orateur), and Jouffroy (un troduced into France ; but he g«(es 
homme interieur). The title of beyond them by bringing in, at the 
the first edition, ‘ Les Philo-sojihes end, a kind of metaphysic. Of tlii.s, 
Fran(;ais du XIX'- Siocle,^ was Mill in hi.s review of l^aine’s bo(»k 
clianged in later editions to ‘Les (‘Fortnightly Review,* July 1870, 
Philosophes Classu[ues au XIX‘- reprinted in ‘ Di.ssei'tatious and Dis- 
Siccle en France,* He there shows cussions,’ vol. iv. p. 111) says: 
how the valuable ideas of the “When M. Taine goes on to claim 
eclectic school can be traced back for the first principles of other 
to the writings of Condillac, and science.s — of mecVmnics — a 
that \vhat was added under the similar origin and evidence to what 
influence of Scottish and German he claims for tho.se of geometry, 
tliought by means of a bril- and on the strength of that evidence 
liant rhetoric and great personal attributes to them an absolute 
influence does not mark a sub- truth valid for the entire universe, 
stantial progress, — such mhst be and independent of the limits of 
attained by the methfxhs successfully j experience, lie falls into what 
introduced in the natural sciences ; .seemed to us still greater fallacie.«. ’* 
but he does notadfipt the Positivism Through establishing i, psychology 
of Comte, which at that time con- on an independent basis, and 
dernned all p.sychology, reducing it j notably through his doctrine of the 
to a branch of physiology. It is milieu, Taine .stands out as one of 
interesting to note that he approves the principal founders of that 
of the general solieme of Hegel, modified Positivism which, as we 
though condemning its meta])hy- shall see in the sequel, plays such 
sical elaboration. The preface to a an important part in recent French 
later edition he concludes by say- ! thought. 
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treatise his celebrated work ‘ De I’lntelligence,’ in 
which, in addition to the influence of Condillac, he had 
drawn attention to the writings of John Stuart Mill and 
Bfiin, to that branch of English thought which had 
developed independently, and whieli stood latterly as it 
were in oppcjsitioii to the Scottish school favoured in 
France by the eclectics. M. liibot, in introducing con- 
temporary English psychology to Freuch reaclprs, does not 
refer to the Scottish school at all, and onjy just mentions 
by name Hamilton, Whewell, Mansel, and Ferrier. His 
main object is to deal with ]\Iill, Spencer, Bain, and Lewes. 
As M. Taine introduced the philosophy of John Stuart 
Mill, so M. Bibot introduced that of Herbert Spencer 
into France ; moreover, the two introductions which he 
prefixed to his two treatises constituted a kind of 
manifesto : the earlier one in favour of the inductive as 
against the older metaphysical method, the later one 
rocommemling the experimental methods which had been 
developed in Germany, notably by Fechner and 'Wundt. 
Accordingly lie not only places both the Flnglish and the 
German development in oppo.sition to what he calls the 
older or metaphysical psychology, but he also draws a 
sharp distinction between the purely introspective or 
analytical methods of the English school and the noiel 
experimental and exact methods 6f the ’German school. 
Both, he maintains, make large use of physiological 
discoveries ; but he significantly remarks, that on the 
one side the Flnglish psychologists enlarge and interpret 
their introspective data by borrowing from the labours 
of physiologists, whereas the later leaders and represent- 
atives of the German school are physiologists who have 
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Morbid 

psychology. 
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advanced from the study of physiology to that of the 
phenomena of conscious life. Thus his German treatise 
deals almost entirely with physiological and experimental 
psychology, the development of the Herbartian school in 
the direction of the psychology of the objective mind 
receiving only short notice, and no mention being made 
of important psychological analyses of fundamental 
psychical fo»’ces such as are, cjj., contained in the works 
of Schleiermaeber, Feuerbach, Scho])enhauer, and Von 
Hartmann, Nevertheless it may be noted here that the 
very diflerent psychological analysis of the phenomena of 
religious life by the two first-named thinkers, and the 
emphasis laid liy Schopenhauer on the will and by Von 
Hartmann on the unconscious, have ])rol)ably done more 
to change and deepen our ideas on the life of the human 
soul than all the purely psychological analysis and 
researches of the introspective and experimental schools 
put together. So far as the experimental or exact 
methods are concerned, I have reported so fidly upon 
them in the chaj>ter on P.sycho-Fliysics in the second 
volume of this History that I need not in this^connec- 
tion say anything more al)Out tliem. 

But M. Piibot and the school which he represents in 
France have enlarged the field of psychological research 
in a special direction, fif which already the older French 
psychologists, who are classed among the “ Ideologues,” 
had a very distinct notion. In their writings we read of 
a definite branch of s(dence called “Nosologie,” a theory 
of disease, and of the importance of this science both for 
psychology and medicine. In fact, the tendency to 
treat of the abnormal states, both of the body and the 
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mind, in .the interest of psychological research, goes 
back to the age of the Eiicyclopredists, Diderot having, 
written a treatise on the deaf and dumb. Jfothing of 
importance, however, was done till, within recent times, 
and greatly iinder the influence of M. liibot,’ experi- 


^ Thfk)clule-Arrnaiitl Kibot (born 
1839) had already in his earliest 
work, mentioned in the text, on 
‘ O)ntcinporary l\syehology in Eng- 
land,’ marked out on a large scale 
the field of psychological re.search 
in the following words (1st cd., p. 
36) : We may comprise first of all 
under the name of ycncraJ psycholog ! 
the study of the phenomena of | 
consciousness ; sensations, th(;ught, j 
emotions, volitions, &c. , considered j 
under their most general aspects, j 
Tliis study, which must be the i 
point of cfejmrture and the basis of j 
all others, is the only one which st) j 
far lias been cultivated V>y i>sy- 
chologi.-sts. It is, however, clear 
that general psychology must profit 
by ail the disi'overies in its sub- 
oivliiic'^ted branches. It will he 
coinjdeted, first of all, by a coin- 
pavative psychology^ of whicli we 
have tried to sliow the object and 
the imp(.)rtance ; further, hy a 
study of anomalies or monstrosities, I 
whicfi w^ may tetm psychological j 
teratology. 1 1 is needless to demon- ! 
strate how useful the study of de- 
viati(nis is for the complete under- 
standing of plienoinena : hut what ' 
is remarkable is the neglect of |>sy- , 
chology on this point. Outside of 
the ‘ Letter on the Blind,’ hy 
Diderot, which does not give \vhat j 
it promists, the pages of Dugald j 
Stewart on James INlitchell, and i 
some scattered oliservations, psy- j 
chology has oomjdetely cIose<l its j 
eyes to anomalies and excejitions. 

It is the physiohjgis^s who have 
drawn fi'om the curious ‘ History 
of Laura Bridgman’ the conclusions ! 
which it suggests ; conclusions quite 

VOL. III. 


contrary to the doctrine of trans- 
formed sensation, and which, 
founded on facts, are by no means 
in the vague style ordinaiy argu- 
ments. A deaf oT- a blind man, 
one originaliy de 2 :)rived of some 
sense, is he not a subject specially 
tit to be observed, and to which 
we can apply one of the most 
rigorous processe.s : the method of 
ditierences i Have the study of 
cases of folly, iliough (|uite in- 
complete as yet, been so far fruit- 
less ( " 

In his later work on ‘ Contem- 
porary Geiinan Psychology,* the 
term “ experimental,” which in 
the earlier treatise meant rather 
“empirical,” the psychology of 
observation, than tlie psychology of 
exj)eriment, is extended to embrace 
the new psychology of Germany, 
which has recourse in a measure 
to experiment. It is there argued 
tlmt the older method “is powerless 
to ])ass much beyond the level of 
coiiimon-sense. ” As its main repre- 
sentative the works of Bain are 
s[)eeially commended. “It is in 
tlie lai'gest and l>est sense a de- 
scri|)tive study. In German}^, on 
the oonti arv, tho>e who are work- 
ing B> c<nisf ruct an empirical psy- 
chul(«gy accord little ]>lace to 
description. To characterise their 
work we must employ a term which 
lias been much abused in our day, 
blit which is projier here, i.t., 
physiological psychology. Almost 
all of them are physiologists, who, 
with their habits of mind and the 
methods peculiar to their science, 
have touched upon so77ic 
of psychology ” (‘ German P&y- 

S 
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mental researcli in psychology was into the 

region of pathology. In France, within the last thirty 
years, a wliole literature has sprung up, cultivating the 
large region of nervous affections and mental maladies, 
constituting what may be called abnormal psychology, to 
which would also belong the psychology of criminality, 
of degeneration, and of such exceptional conditions as 
the hypnotic..state, &c. M. Eibot himself has published 
valuable and oi;iginal treatises on ‘ The Diseases of 
Memory’ (1881), ‘The Diseases of the Will’ (1883), 
and ‘The Diseases of Personality’ (1885). As is well 
known, these writings have opened out cpiite a new 
field of research on the Continent, and have infiueneed 
many neighbouring provinces which belong to the 
borderland of psychology, law, and economics.' 


chology,’ &c., Eng, trans., by 
Baldwin, 1899, p. 12). But M. 
Ribot does not omit to mention 
that the German metliod of ex- 
periment touches only a certain 
limited region of facts, and does 
not touch the central group of 
chical states. This lias become 
more evident since that time. 
(See above, vol. ii. jd 

^ It mu.st not, however, be in- 
ferred that M. Ribot take.s a narrow 
view of the problems of xdiilosojihy, 
or that lie, so far as we know, 
belongs to tlie school represented 
in Germany liy Fries, Beneke, 'and, 
in more recent times, by Prof. 
Theodor Lipfis, who desire to found 
all philosophy upon p.sychology. 
The large and comprehensive view' 
which he takes of ])hilobox>liy in 
general is shown >>y the fact that j 
he started in 1876 the monthly j 
‘ Revue Philosophirjue de la France | 
et de FFtranger,’ which although, 
especially in the beginning, favour- 
ing the new psychology, opens its 


pages to every philosophical opinion, 
and contains very important con- 
tributions by writers of very ditfer- 
ent schools ; also V)y the article he 
contributed to ‘Mind’ in the year 
1877 on “ PhiI()so|)hy in France,’' 
in which he gives a most lucid 
analysis of the then existing scliooLs 
of philosophical thought and their 
leadens. He tlD'»'c also reiers to a 
thinker ’who ‘^ince that time lias 
gained iiicrea.sing influence ami, in 
a <Hftereiit way from M. Ribot him- 
self, has brought some lines of 
French thouglit into closer contact 
with that of other F.uropean coun- 
tries, notably with the movement 
which centre.s in Kant’s ‘Criticism.' 
This thinker is Charles Ileriouvier, 
who may be said to occupy in 
French thought a position similar 
to that of Lot/.e in Germany. In 
his ‘ Essais de Critique Gt^nerale * 
(1st ed. 18r><^-64), notably in the 
2nd edition (1875-96, 8 vols.), he, 
by a careful and circums^^ect criti- 
cism of the different ways in which 
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Althougji in England this last-named branch of psy- 
chology has not remained unrepresented — as evidenced 
by the works of Henry Maudsley — the great bulk of 

psychological work has remained faithful to the tradi- 

0 

tions handed' down since the time of Locke. It has 
remained essentially introspective, being an analysis of 
the normal individual mind. In the year 1876 a 
quarterly review was started under the tjtle ‘ Mind/ 
and whilst this was intended to deal generally with 
philosophical subjects, it is significant that psychology is 
put into the foreground, for reasons clearly set out by 
the editor. Groom Eoliertson, in his introductory dis- 
course. In fact, in England philosophy has — till quite 
recently, — hardly profess.ed to be anything else than 
]»hilosophy of the human mind ; but it has been found 
necessary to define, within tiiis large domain, the 
narrower provinces which have shown themselves capable 
of sjiecial cultivation. Tims the older and common title 
of pliilosophy of the human mind has been imperceptibly 
supplanted • by other titles describing treatises which 
deal wyth special well - marked phenomena. Among 
these psychology and ethics are the most important. A 
separate analysis of the jirocesses of scientific reasoning- 
had been given by J. S. Mill, and A. Lain had in his 


tlie great philovsopbioal problems 
have been approached, tries to clear 
the grounci for the new })hilo.'^op]iy, 
t)f which Ids ct Ideal treatise, * La 
Science de la ^lorale ’ (2 vols. , I861O, 
is the must im}>ort;\nt outcome. 
We shall see in the sc<piel how it 
has gained considerable influence, 
especially in the teacldng of morals 
in th 6 (^ modern French schools. So 
far aa psychology is concerned, the 


secoivl portion of the * Critique 
Genorale’ <loiils with this subject, 
hut, as is the case iu Lotze’s meta- 
j })hysics, rather from a rational 
j than a purely empirical point of 
! view, dealing with such questions 
I as the Fssence and Nature of the 
I Soul, Certitude and Free Will — 
! subjects not infrequently excluded 
I altogether from modern works on 
; j).sychology. 
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two monumental works dealt with psychological pheno- 
, mena in a purely descriptive and analytical fashion, 
working much with the principle of Association. General 
questions as to the Soul, its nature and destiny, are 
not discussed, being considered as metaphysical. But 
about the same time the necessity was felt of dealing 
with the general and fundamental pioblems of knowing 
and being in,.an independent way. In the same degree 
as psychology In^s been made a special science, general 
philosophy and epistemology have received due attention 
from a different point of view and not infrequently by 
the same thinkers. 

ihe History of Philosophical Thought takes interest 
in Psychology from two distinct points of view, which 
are the same as it occupies witli regard to all natural 
science. This twofold aspect has become more clearly 
defined, in the same degree as p.sychology has l>ecome a 
distinct science. So far as the researches of this S],'eeial 
science are concerned, these lie outside and are inde- 
pendent of jdiilosophical reasoning, and will, like the 
researches in other natural sciences, change wi,th the 
progress of empirical knowledge and the facts disclosed 
by observation, experiment, and analysis. But, like all 
other seience.s, psychology must start with certain funda- 
mental conceptions, in The light of which the f^rowino' 
mass of detail accumulated by external and internal 
observation, or by historical records, is arranged, classified, 
and made accessible for the purpose of deductive reason- 
iiio* I hilosophy interests itself, firstly, in clearly setting 
out those fundamental notions, criticising them, and 
defining their scope and value, just in the same way as 
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it recognises, criticises, and appreciates the funda- 
mental notions forming the starting ground in the 
sciences of dynamics, physics, chemistry, biology, &c. 
The second interest which pliilosophy takes in the 
researches of psychology, as they are now very generally 


carried on, is to answer the cpiestions which, in this 
chapter, we liave specifically defined as the l^sychological 
Problem, the nature and essence of that special some- 
thing wliich we term the Mind or Soul. In one of the 
following chapters we shall, in a similar way, deal with 
the Problem of Nature, i.c., with attem])ts which have 
been put forward all through the century to answer 
questions as to Nature as a whole, its relation to Mind, 
which it, from one point of view, includes as much as 
from another point of view it is diilerentiated from it. 

Now, so far as the first ]>hiloso])hical interest is con- 
cerned, no one has done more to pass in review and 
criticise existing fundamental notions in psychology, and 
to |)re[)are the ground for more adequate scientific treat- 
ment, thanvProf. Jaines AVard of (Cambridge. In several 
ariicle-i which Jie published in 'Mind on “Psychological 
Principles,” he pre])ared his readers for an original and 
comprehensive sketch of modern psychology, which he 
gave in his article on " Psychology ” in the ‘ Encyclo- 
jnedia Pritannica ’ (188G).‘^ Thfs article may be looked 
upon as a kind of manifesto, as a programme for 


^ “ rHychological Principles ” 
(‘ Mind,’ vol. viii., 1SS3, and vol.xiii., 
iSSS) : “Modern PHychology, a Ke- 
ll ection ” (vol. ii., X..S.) ; “Assimi- 
lation and Association: (ibid., and 
vol. iii.) 

^ The article was followed in the 
10th ed. of the ‘ Kritannica ’ by an 


! account of the general progress made 
in psychology during tjie last fifteen 
years of the century. The latest 
editiiui of the ‘ Britaimica ’ contains 
(vol. xxii. pp. 547-604) a very con- 
densed but comprehensive sketch 
f psychological theory at the 
I present moment. 
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modern psychological work. In the carrying out of 
some parts of this programme no one has been more 
successful than Prof. Stout.^ The new programme breaks 
with all the older psychologies, which it nevertheless 
estimates at their full value as preparatory phases in 
the development of the independent science of i>sychology. 
It will be useful to state .sliortly the main characteristics 
as they have,^been most clearly explained by Prof. Ward 
on reireated occasions. To begin with, the new psychology 
should discard all metaphysical questions as to the soul, 
its substance, essence, or destiny. At the same time it 
has regard to, and implies, a subjective reference.^ It 


^ Notably in ‘Analytic Psy- 
chology’ (2 vols,, 1896). It i.s .sur- 
prising to see how little the original 
contributions of Prof. Ward, in lay- 
ing new foundation.s for p.syeho- 
logical research, have so far been 
noticed in German and French 
literature. Prof. Stout himself 
admits Ward’s great influence <^)n 
his own work, and Prof. Win. Jame.s 
in his ‘ Principles of P.sy<diology " 
(vol. ii. p. 282, 1891) refers to 
Ward’s article in tlie ‘ llritannica ’ 
as one to wdiich he would have owed 
much had it ap])eared before his 
own tlioughts weie written di»wn. 
Through his psychological treatises, 
a.s well as through his ei)istemo- 
logical work ( ‘ Naturali.sm and 
Agnosticism,’ Vicing the Giftbrd 
Lectures for 1896-1898 at Aber- 
deen), we may consider Wa^ d as 
occupying a position similai' to 
that of Lotze in German and of 
Keiiouvier in PVench philosopliical 
literature, representing on a com- 
prehensive scale the inevita]>le 
critici.sm called forth by tlie un- 
critical use, as fundamental notions, 
of a great variety of concef)tioiis in 
psychological, logic al, and efa.stemo- 
logical di.scus.sions in the exi.sting 


I schools of philo.sojdiical thought, 
i This work had already been begun 
I by John Stuart Mill, and to some 
i extent by Sir Win. Hamilton in 
Scottish philoso])hy. The fact, 
however, that Mill had somewhat 
prematurely adopted lii.s father’s 
Assciciationism in psychology, and 
Hamilton similarly a somewhat con- 
fused ver.^itjii of Kantism, liad pre- 
I vented b<;th these thinkers friiin 
i impartially and exhaustively re- 
I viewing the situation before they 
I venture<l on their <jwn constructive 
[ speculations. 1' i both cases, how- 
ever, very striking dilemmas oi* 
paradoxes were the result of 
premature generalisations, and 
these as well a- those handed down 
in the writings of Hume have fur- 
ni-died valuable material to Prof. 
Ward for his timely criticism. 

I - Prnf. Sorley informs me that 
I in one of his earliest Wii tings (‘A 
j General Analysis of Mind,’ privately 
printed in 1880, published in the 
‘ Journal of Speculative Philosophy,’ 
1882) Ward remarks that, in previ- 
ous 'Works or. psychology, “ though 
the special analyses and descrip* 
ticurs are excellent, the tout eriHcmhlc 
f of mind is never exhibited at all 
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deals with the facts of consciousness, meaning by con- 
sciousness the individual self. To avoid falling back 
into a discussion of abstract consciousness, the ob- 
ject of consciousness is defined as that continuum of 
(sensory and motor) presentations which to every person 
constitutes his actual self, as known by him. By in- 
troducing this term in the place of the more famil- 
iar expressions such as soul, mind, consciousness, ideas, 
&c., the various tendeiicies of older p.sychologies to 
become metaphysical, abstiact, or intellectualistic, are 
guarded against. Further, by speaking of feeling, know- 
ing, and doing, instead of the intellect and the will, the 
older faculty-psychology is avoided ; the conception of a 
contiiuiurn, instead of that of separate sensations and ideas, 
guards the psychologist against that atomistic conception 
of the mental life wliich was common to the association- 
psychology in England, and to the ]>sychology of the 
schopl of Herbart aliroad.’ It is characteristic of Wai’d 

we liine siglit of the wood among j Keid is equally at fault on the 
the tree.s ” (}>. 3(56); ami he there j other” (p. 369). 

puts forward *the view, afterwards j ^ Although the metapliysioal con- 
olaboi-ated by him, tliat in every 1 ception of the soul is discarded, 
ct)ncrete* “ Slate o^ mind ” tliere is | tliere remains in Ward's funda- 
presentation of an obj<‘ct or com- j mental psychological position the 
t)lex of objects to a subject; this i primary dualism of subject and 
presentation entailing, on the part object; the fot mer as a central and 
(>f the sulqect, boili attention and uniting ]H)int of reference, the ‘‘I’" 
change of feeling (br,, pleasure or of our language as tlie knowing, 
pain). Ily ‘'subject'’ in this con- feolvig, and •willing subject whicli 
nection, he pro[K)ses to “denote the in ;yul through this knowing, feel- 
simjde fact that everything mental ing, and willing is connected with 
is referreil to a st*lf ” (j). 368) ; but | and stands over against its sensory 
adds that “it must be allowed that or luotorqnesentations or objects, 
tlie attempt to legitimate this con- Through this scheme the atomising 
ception as a constituent element tendency of the older facuUy'-p.sy- 
of exjierience is as much beyond chology, which analysed the one 
the range of psydjnlogy as the subject into a variety of distinct 
attempt to invalidate it even as I powers or forces, is quite as much 
a formal or regulative conception. | avoided as, on the other side, 
If Hume is wrong on the one side, I through the idea of the continuum 
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to make a systematic attempt to elaborate psychology as 
an independent science ; in tins he contrasts with some 
of his predecessors {('.(j., Bain), who endeavoured eqitally 
to give scientific character to psychology, but helped 
themselves out by reference to physiological facts. 
Great care is also taken to get behind the words and 
terms of language which are habitually used in describ- 
ing mental states, and which have the tendency to put in 
the place of the inner world an artificial and conven- 
tional ]3ieture or* image of it.^ 

In his more recent deliverances on the subject Prof. 
Ward gives further precision to the definition of 
psychology as an analysis of individual experience. In 
emphasising individual experience as not consisting of 
definite and separated sensations or ideas, but as a 
continuum or a plenum, a new problem arises for the 
psychologist which did not exist for earlier schools, which, 
starting from verbal expressions, dealt with what rnight 


(or actual together) of presenta- 
tions!, tlie (lisintogratinn of the 
as6ociation*i)sychology i.s got over. 

^ One of the most important 
deliverances of Ward, especially for 
an historian of thought, is his 
article in ‘>IincV p. 54), ! 

entitled “ Modern Psychology : a 
Reflection.” It was occa.sioned by j 
a controversy started in Germany ; 
among the followers of .Prof. M\indt ! 
over the theory of the latter regard- j 
ing apperception and hi.s search* for i 
a centre or organ of apperception. | 
Some of hi.s disciples have not been : 
able to follow him into this specu- 
lation, which indicates tlie difficulty 
of all purely psycho-physical or 
physiological p'iychology in finding 
an expression for, ami dealing with, 
the unity of mental life. In fact, 
they cannot find an entry into that ; 


central region which has alway.s 
been held sacred by tlic introsjK.rt- 
ive sciiool. “8j)ile of all,’' 'W'ai'd 
.says, “ there are, I believe, good 
grounds for the^view that* the dif- 
ference as regards the immediacy 
between feeling an<l presentation 
is a difference of kind ; that feeling 
is not oliscure c(;gnition nor sensa- 
tion objectified feeling; that feel- 
ing, in a word, i.s always subjective 
and sensations alvvays objective, 
oV)jective of course 1 mean in a 
psycliological sense. Acc^ording to 
this view, the duality of conscious- 
ness or the antithesis of suliject 
and object is fundamental ; accord- 
ing to the opjMLsite view, the differ- 
ence of subject and object gradually 
‘emerges ’ as the result of develop- 
ment or ‘ differentiation ’ ” (‘Mind,’ 
1893, p. 62). 
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aj^pear to^ them to be individual things or elements ’ in 
the human mind. The problem which arises is to ex- 
plain how in this continual flow of the inner states, in 
this continuum of presentatiinis, it comes that we single 
out and fix upon definite portions which, with *the helj) 
of words, signs, and symbols, we are able to isolate and 
to describe. This is effected by the process of attention, 
of interest, or of conation. This brings at once the active 
factor into play. What in the older schools of psychology 
was looked upon as the passive and jii/rely receptive side 
of mental life has disappeai-ed. Not ojily do we hereby 
abandon Locke’s tabula ram, tbe unwritten sheet, but 
we do not separate and treat separately the intellect and 
the will in the way that even writers like Bain have still 
done. 

And lastly, the 7iew p.sychology lias come under the 
influence of the genetic view of nature, not only inasmuch 
as it, studies the genesis of individual experience through 
infancy and childliood, but also by recognising the exist- 
ence of other aiul lower e.xperiences than our own. These 
lead us to believe that, just like the e.xtornal forms 
of organic life, the phenonuma of consciou.sness or of 
individual experience ai’C subject to the general law of 
development.- 

• • 

^ Faculties or powers on the sub* | ticai as against the analytical and 
jective side ; separate sensations or j synthetical view, 
ideas witji their combinations or “ The fact that psychology has 
assf>ciations on the objective side. come under the inlluence of the 
Tlie Avholo of Ward’s psychology" genetic view of phenomena not 
may be con.sidered as one of the oidy enlarges very much the region 
most brilliant examples of tlie of psychological research ; it also 
modern tendency of thought men- ^ separates it once for all from 
turned above (p. lOl), to look at | any theory of knowledge. “ Com- 
things in their “together’’ instead j paring psychology and epistem- 
of in their isolation ; of the synop- ! ology, we may say that the former 
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57. 

Aveixarius. 


In dealing with modern empirical psychology, I have 
^confined myself mainly to the work of English thinkers, 
and notably to the expositions of James Ward. A move- 
ment in many ways similar has taken place among 
German psychologists ; though perhaps nowhere in their 
voluminous writings has the matter been so simply and 
lucidly dealt with as in the expositions given in English 
philosophical, literature. In Germany the philosophy of 
Richard Avenarius ^ aims apparently at a similar reduction 


is essentially genetic in its method, 
and might, if we had the power to 
revise our existing terminology, be 
called biology ; the latter, on the 
other hand, is essentially devoid of 
everything liistorical, and treat.s 
mb specie (vtcrnitad^, as Spinoza 
might have said, of human know- 
ledge, conceived as the possession 
of ‘ mind ’ in general. The prin- 
ciples of psycliology are part of the 
material, the logical worth and 
position of which a theory of know- 
ledge has to assign ; but they are 
not, neither do they furnish, the 
critical can' ms by which knowledge 
is to be tested. Yet, in three 
several ways, epistemology has been 
supposed to depend upon psycho- 
logy, in so far, viz., as psychology 
might explain the origin of know- 
ledge, tlie process of knowing, or 
the limits of the knowaVile. But 
it can answer none of these ques- 
tions in the way recjuired. To ask 
them at all betrays ..serious ,mis- 
conception as to the nature of 
psycliology. ... So far, knowledge 
has contained the means of it-^ own 
advance, and mere psychology can- 
not tell us wdiether this is to hold 
always or must cease at some point, 
while there remain })ossilnlities of 
knowledge still beyond. Psychology 
seems, in fact, far more intimately 
related to metaphysics, that is to 
8aj% to theories about being and 


: becoming, than to theories of know- 
! ledge ” ( J. Ward, “ Psychological 
Principles,” — ‘Mind,’ 1883, p. 167). 

Born 1843, Avenarius died 1896, 
i as Professor of Philosojihy, at 
j Zurich. His philosophy, which cer- 
! tainl}^ possesses the merit of origin- 
i ality both in form and substance, 
i was elaborated under the influence 
j of the differ'ent lines of thought 
I which prevail in modern scientific 
I and philosophical literature. Thus 
we find such heterogeneous aspects 
I as the phy.^iological (through 
I Ludwig), the purely physical and 
I descriptive (through Kirchhoff and 
I Mach), the Herhartian (through 
I Drobisch), and, above all, tlie pan- 
I theistic or parallelistie of Spino/.i, 
j brought together, . The imrlern con- 
j ceptioii of .-^0401106 and philo.sophy 
as a unilieati'jM of knowledge or 
thought takes with him the form of 
“economy of thought,” as, in con- 
se(|uence of the limited nature of 
the human intellect, a condensation 
^ and sinqilitication of ideas is inevi- 
j tably called for. It seems, there- 
1 fore, as if his object was^to reduce 
the complex ma.‘><s of our intellectual 
coiiceptioibs tf> a minimum of what 
he terms “pure” experience; the 
latter is, therefore, not, as in Kant’s 
conception of pure reasoi), the fun- 
damental endbwment of the human 
mind ; it is rather the ultimate 
outcome of a purifying process of 
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of psychology and philosophy to an analysis of experience, 
but with the fundamental difference that what is aimed at 

9 

is not, an analysis of individual experience, as with Ward, 
but an analysis of pure experience. The title of his 
great work as a ‘ Critique of Pure Experience ’ reininds 
one of Kant’s ‘ Critique of Pure Eeason.’ As Kant set 
himself tlie task of finding out the innate forms of the 
reasoning intellect, so Avenarius tries to arrive at a de- 
scription of pure experience, i.f., of such experience as 
is not contaminated and mixed up with a whole host 
of conceptions, images, and ideas, which are imported 
through tradition and habit and elaborated Ijy fanciful 
analogies. Unfortunate] v the stvle of Avenarius’ writings 
is no Ipss peculiar than that of Kant’s Critique, and it 
remains to be seen whether his disci])les will succeed in 
extricating an intelligible and useful set of important and 


analysis towards which we H[)proach, 
hut ^whieh is, after all, only a 
di.stant ideal. There seems no douht 
that Avenarius was much intluenced 
by the success attained in the abs- 
tract sciences c)f nature tlirou^di re- 
duction of <iualitative to < juan titativo 
dill'creiiiJes. Prof . iHollllin^ in hi.s in- 
dependent stateineut of Avenarius’ 
speculation (‘ Moderne IMiiloso- 
pheiid pp. 117-27) characterises it 
as the natural history of ])ro}>lems : 
the attempt to show liow, through 
the want of etpiiliVwiiim between 
the external (})hysical) and the 
internal (})sychicfd'i series of events 
or processes, tlie desire and need for 
equalisation is produced. Thnnii^h 
a repeated study of Avenarius’ 
works, as also through ]>ersonal 
intercourse with him, Hdtfding has 
come to the conclusion (against 
Wundt) that Avenarius cannot be 
stigmatised as a materialist, inas- 
much as he himself declared that he 


know neither the “physical ” nor the 
“psychical,” but only a third some- 
thing. Nevertheless it has to be 
admitted that the attempt to pene- 
trate from outside, from the brain 
proce.'^ses to the mind processes, 
give.s the whole the appearance of 
a purely phy.'-iological treatment. 
“ 'This relation between psychology 
and }>hysiology i.s chai-acteristic, 
and contains a significant warning 
against the view^ tliat it would he 
more scientific in questions of this 
kind to proclaim the ‘ hiologieal ’ a.s 
thfvonly i’orreet method ” (Hiiliding, 

I loc. cit-i p. 122). A very interest- 
ing thongli.s<uuewhal acrid criticism 
of modern psychology in Germany, 
from tlie po.sition indicated by 
Avenarius, will be found in Rudolf 
Willy, ‘ Die Kidsis in der Psycho- 
logic’ (1899). Hardly any notice 
is taken of modern English or 
French psychological work. 
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novel ideas. So far, their activity has coiisisted^niostly in 
^criticising the positions taken up by other leading psycho- 
logists, most of whom, they maintain, liave not sufficiently 
liberated themselves from the metaphysical bias, and are 
continually falling back into fanciful speculations. The 
I)hilosopher who has done Jiiost to give the general reader 
some conception of the deeper meaning which lies hidden 
behind the forbidding terminology of Avenarius is the 
Danish professor, Harold Hoffding, who, in two recent 
works on ‘ ModeVn Philosophers ’ and ‘ Philosophical 
Problems,’ refers at some length to the ' Critique of 
Pure Experience.’ From these expositions we gather 
that the way adopted by Avenax'ius lies in the direction 
of a minute analysis of the physiological basis of the 
psychical processes. As such, it would hardly be accept- 
able to psychologists in this country, who have persist- 
ently upheld the introspective method, aided indeed by 
indications and sxiggestions furnished by i)hysio]ogy. „ 

But the persistent polemics which are carried on 
abroad, as to the intrusion of metaphysics iixto ])sycho- 
logical research, are indicative of a tendency of thought 
which, though continually criticised, will nevertlieless 
continually recur. The cpjestion as to the essence, the 
quid proprhutn, of the inner life, will always be asked, and 
if psychology, as the analysis of “ individual ” or of “ pure ”• 
expex'ience, cannot give it, it will have to be sought else- 
whex’e. Fxirther, the positioxi of the individual I’nixid, or 
I'ather of individual mixids in their collective existence as 
human society, ixx the whole cconoxny of ixature, and the 
developments of history, is also a question of such abid- 
ing interest that it will become inevitable to try to gain 
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a liigher ^oint of view from which to judge the totality 
of mental life in its individual and collective appearance.^ 

These two problems, the essence of the inner life, of the 
soul, and its significance in the economy and connection 
of things, may be termed transcendental so far as the 
limits are concerned within which individual experi- 
ence is confined. They characterise two independent lines 
of thought and constitute two independent fields of 
research by wliich psyebological studies must be supple- 
iiieiited. lioth were rejn'esented in the philosophy of 
Lotze. We may call the first, rational psycliology, the 
second, anthropology. 

In all the three countries we have, at the end of the 
century, to deal with prominent speculations as to the 
essence and main characteristic of mental life. We have 
in Germany, von Hartmann’s ' Psychology of the Un- 58. 

. , / j -T- 1 1 Hartmann, 

conscious ; in England, Herbert Silencers ' Psychology spencer, and 
’ ^ , Fouillee. 

of Evolution ’ : and in France, M. Fouillee’s ' Psycho- 
logic dcs Idces Forces.’ None of the governing ideas 
contained *in tliese speculations have been elaborated 
l)y puvely introspective analysis. They are based upon 
generalisations arrived at from various sources, and 
afterwards supported by a more or less exhaustive 
survey of facts lirouglit together from many sides ; the 
natural sciences with their large accuinulation of novel 
facts arrayed under the recent theeries of energy and 
de.scent having been made to furnish valuable contribu- 
tions. The ‘ l*hiloso]ih\' of Evolution ’ of Herbert Spencer 
originated in the genetic or genealogical view of nature, 
which was ]uit forward in the beginning of the second 
half of the century from many sides, and which Spencer 
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himself embraced in a definite form before the idea had 
, received general currency through the writings of Darwin 
and the watcliwords of the Darwinian school. Herbert 
Spencer’s psychology consists in an application of the 
metaphysical canons of the theory of evolution to the 
phenomena of mental life, which he maintains cannot be 
understood if we confine ourselves to a study of the 
individual mpid. He had come to this study from that 
of human society, its history and progress. The latter 
he had attempted to analyse and comprehend by resorting 
to biological analogies. He thus illustrates the two 
points just referred to, viz. : that the study of the 
individual mental life must be enlivened by gaining from 
elsewhere the clue to its nature and significance, as also 
by looking at its collective existence in human society. 
The psychology of Herbert Spencer is an instructive 
example how, alongside — if not in the midst — of in- 
ductive and intros]>ective schools of thought, a meta- 
physical construction could grow and Hourish with much 
greater practical results and popular influence than the 
more cautious and sober teachings of those school? could 
ever boast of. 

The historical antecedents of the two other philosophies, 
of those of von Hartmann in Germany and M. Fouillee 
in France, are to be found in the idealistic philosophy. 
In the case of M. Fouillee we have to go back to the 
source of all idealism, the ideology of Plato. His object 
is “ to bring Plato’s ideas from heaven on to the earth 
and to reconcile idealism and materialism.” His psy- 
chology has been regarded as the best exposition of the 
psychology of voluntarism, i.c., of that tendency in modern 
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thought to look upon the will, the active principle, as 
the determining factor of all mental life which — as I 
stated above — plays an important part in what was once 
erroneously considered its purely receptive side. Still 
less purely psychological or realistic is the philosophy 
of Eduard von Hartmann. He considers the purely 
scientific mode of proceeding to be insufficient, and resorts 
to the assumption of an unconscious power^which makes 
itself felt throughout the whole physical and mental 
world, and Ijy which all the chasms left in our empirical 
knowledge of nature and mind are fdlcd up. The terms 
and conceptions liy which we in ordinary language describe 
the more mysterious sides of i)hy.sical and mental life, 
such as instinct, natural selection, association of ideas, 
voluntary impulse, individual genius, and creative power, 
are all traced back to the working of the Unconscious. 

The principles of von Hartmann’s j)liilosopliy, which has 
had .great inlliicnce abroad, es}»ecially in exti’a-academic 
circles, will occupy us in some of the following chapters. 
In the mt'antime it is interesting to note how von 
Hartm*rnn himself has given an exhaustive review of 
modern German [psychology. In this review he tries to 
show how modern German psychology, which he dates 
from Fechner and Lotze, is slowly but inevitably 
approaching recognition of th^ unconscious element. 
The main [points of interest in modern psychology he 
considers to be the importance and sco[)e of the docti'ine 
of the unconscious, its relation to conscious mental 
processes, and the [part it [>lays in all the [principal 
psychological problems, such as, i\g., the relation of 
willing to other mental processes, the problem of the 
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unity of mental life, of psycho-physical parallelism, &c. 
,He considers that in the second half of the nineteenth 
century philosophical thought has progressed from the 
conception of a metaphysical unconscious to that of a 
psychological unconscious existence. The difference 
between the treatment of the history of modern 
psychology in the accounts of such writers as 
M. liibot iiv France, Professor Baldwin iii America, 
Kudolf Willy and von Hartmann in Germany, and James 
Ward in England, is truly significant and instructive. 
In spite of violent opposition and the persistent deter- 
mination on the part of professional psychologists to 
ignoi'e von Hartmann’s ideas, some of the leading 
thinkers of the day have introduced the conceptiou of the 
unconscioiis into their psychological discussions. It is 
already apparent that, under different names, the con- 
ception of the unconscious is gradually becoming domiciled 
in psycliological treatises,’’ even if it should be no more 


^ Perhaps the most instructive 
piece of writing on the problems of 
modern |>sychology is to t)C found 
iu .Ja.s. Ward’.s address before the 
section of General Psychology of j 
the Congress of Arts and Sciences, j 
held at St Louih, September 1901, j 
reprinted in the ‘ Philosophical j 
Review' (vol. xiii. pp. 603-621). 
Referring to the “ actuality theory 
of Wuudt, ^‘already rnorc or ‘le.ss j 
foreyhadowed hy Lotze,” AV.ird 
take.s up the fundamental dualism 
of subject and object, and refers to 
“three recent writers (jf mark,” 
representing ‘Mdiree conflicting posi- 
tions : (1) subject activity is a fact 
of experience, but p.sychology can- 
not deal wdth it becau.se it is neither 
describable nor explicable ; (2) sub- 
ject activity is not a fact of experi- 
ence, but it is a transcendent reality 


; without which psychology wiaild bo 
1 impossible; (3) subject activity is 
neither phencunenal nor real ; the 
apparent ‘originality’ and ‘ spon- 
taneity ’ of the i idividual* mind is 
for })sych<»logy at any rale but the 
‘ biologist’s ’ ‘ tropisins.’ ” Ward 
conclutle.s his article by saying that 
“the dehnitinn of psychology, the 
nature of subject activity, and the 
criticism of the atomistic theory, 
seem now fundamentally the most 
important ” }>.sychological problems. 

“ In English psycln^ogy the 
Herbartian term of the “ threshold ” 
or limit of consciousnes.'^, implied 
already in Eeibni// conce\)tion of 
the petiUs ‘prrcepiions, or, as it 
were, the twili^ght of consciousness, 
has been domiciled in such expres- 
sions as the “subconscious” or “sub- 
liminal.” In Germany, the majority 
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than a name for the intrinsic mystery which is also the 
most characteristic feature of the inner life. The most, 
important psychical phenomenon which forces us to lay 
our account with the unconscious is the phenomenon of 
memory. In a study of this phenomenon, unique in the 
large circumference of the inner life, we may hope to 
gain clearer notions of that central and paradoxical fact 
that the main characteristic of consciousness^is to include 
the unconscious. 

Having now arrived at the latest positions taken up 
with regard to the inner life of the human mind, it may 
be of value to my readers if I brieily state in what the 
great changes consist which, during tlie nineteenth century, 
have co;ne over our conceptions of the inner world or of 
the soul. 

First, tlien, the discussion of the soul-problem as it 
was carried on in the middle of the century, notably in 
Germany, has resulted in a distinct change in the 
vocabulary which we make use of in psychology. The 62. 
word soul 'has almost disa))])earod out of psychological voSbuiary. 
treatisOiS; and, ^ if the soul-theory is still occasionally 


of psychologists are still opposed 
to the introduction of anvtlung 
suggesting the unconscious (dement 
into psychological discussion. A 
notable instance is the endeavour 
to identify the soul witli conscious- 
ness, as is very ably done (otherwise 
not with^fut some similarity to 
James Ward’s position) by J. 
Rehrnke, who, in his very interest- 
ing tract, “ Die Secle des Menschen” 
(3rd ed., 1909), takes the term soul 
axe s^Hcxix, but * subsequently 
identifies it with consciousness. 
Helmholtz, fifty years ago, adoi)ted 
the notion of unconscious logical 

VOL. III. 


j processes in the mind to explain 
j certain }>henomena of sensation and 
• perception, and Wundt followed 
j iiim, but subseijueutly dropped 
this *(;onceptfon. Prof. Stout, on 
his f)art, has introduced the term 
“auoetic” (sec his ‘ Analytic Psycho- 
logy, ’ vol. i. p. 171). A very in- 
teresting examination of the whole 
question will be found in Prof. 
Tlieodor Lipps’ address to the 
Third International Congress for 
Psychology, held at Munich, 1896 : 
‘ Dor Begriff des Unbewussten in 
der Psychologie ' (Report, p, 146). 


T 
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63 . 

Stress laid 
on activity 
and feeling. 


referred to, it is admitted that in modern psychology, i.e., 
c in the methodical study of the phenomena of the inner 
life, we can dispense with that time - honoured word. 
Psychology, instead of being the doctrine of the soul or of 
the mind, is now variously described as a treatment of 
the individual human self, as a study of the things of the 
inner world, as that of the normal flow of consciousness, 
of the unity of thinking, feeling, and willing, or, lastly, as 
the .science of individual experience. All these definitions, 
if we contrast them with those that were in use in the 
‘older treatises of the soul, agree in this, that the object 
of psychology is not a definite thing, hut a series of 
occurrences or happenings which make up the continuous 
stream of our conscious life ; more or less importance 
being at the same time attached to the intervals or the 
background of unconsciousnes.s, and the breaks in the 
continuity by which the conscious and continuous How 
is accompanied or interrupted. i 

Secondly, the older conceptions, which divided the 
subjective iinity of mind into different faculties or the 
objective field into sejiarate sensations or i^leas, have been 
abandoned ; it being more and more recognised that 
thinking, feeling, and willing are not in reality distinctly 
marked off, but that they jiroeeed through continual 
interchange, alternation,^ and blending. In two distinct 
directions modern p.sychological treatises stand in a 

it 

marked contrast to the earlier ones. The intellectual 
process is now generally conceived as being dependent 
quite as much on the active as on the receptive functions 
of the human mind. And, so far as feeling is concerned, 
it now receives much more attention from psychologists 
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than it usgd to do. I shall have occasion to refer to this 
latter class of jjsychological writings when treating of the _ 
psychology of religious experience. 

Thirdly, as the treatment of separate faculties and 
separate sensations has been replaced by the study of 
the presentation-continuum of experience and the stream 
of thought, so tlie study of the single human individual 
has expanded to a study of tlic collective li^o in human 
society. Psychology is more and more extending in the 
direction of anthropolog}’. i 

Whilst all these characteristic featui’es of modern 
psychology em})liasise the continuity of mental life, tlie 
great fact of individuality, personality, of the unity of 
self, stands out as tlie highest unexplained phenomenon. 
No scientific theory can exjdain away the discontinuity 
of separate individual existences. This seems to consti- 
tute the very characteristic, the (pnd 2^>’oprucm, of the 
indi\;idual soul or mind, and not only are we ai)t to lose 
.sight of this discontinuity through the inodein scientific 
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methods of 'studying the inner life; we have also to face 
the fact tliat the whole interest of mental existence lies 
in qualitative differences, and in sudden and unex])ected 
occurrences, tlie jiroducts of individual energy and the 
creations of imagination, i.c., in ]»henomena of discon- 
tinuity. No one has given clearer expression to this 
characteristic of mental life than Charles Penouvier, and 


Professo*r Ildfl'ding lias drawn special attention to the 
psychological aspect of the problem of discontinuity. 
In respect of this he says, “The relation of continuity and 
discontinuity touches the highest interest of personality 
as well as of science. In both directions we aim at 
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unity and connectedness ; and in this regard the dis- 
, continuous appears as an obstacle which has to be over- 
come. On the other side it is just this discontinuity 
(difference of time, of degree, of place, of quality, of 
individuality) which everywhere, in the realms of science 
as well as of life, brings something new, releases the 
bound-up forces, and places before us the great tasks. 
Neither of the two elements ap})ears prima facie to be 
the only legitimate one, and it is of undoubted interest 
to follow up their mutual relations from different points 
of view. In the philosophy of the nineteenth century 
the importance of the continuity problem stands out 
characteristically. In the first half of the century phil- 
osophical Idealism insisted in its own way on the 
continuity of existence, and looked down upon empirical 
science on account of its fragmentary character, whilst 
positivism (as upheld by Comte and Stuart Mill) empha- 
sised the discontinuity of the different groups of })heuo- 
mena. Towards the end of the centuiy it is Kealism 
which, with the help of the evolution hypothesis, izrges 
continuity, whereas the idealistic school is incljned to 
lay stress upon the inevitable iliscontiuuity of our 
knowledge. In this way the different directions of 
thought change tlieir position in the great contest 
through which truth is to be won.” ' 

It is evident from this that the highest p.sychological 
problems lead us out of p.sychology into other aiid more 
general regions of thought. Not only are wo told that 
psychology proper has nothing to do with the soul, i.e., 
with the essence of the inner life, blit wherever this 

^ HolFdiug, ‘ Philosophische Problerac,’ p. 5. 
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problem iq touched upon by recent thinkers we see how 
they find it necessary to approach the subject from an^ 
outside, not purely psychological, point of view. In fact 
we are referred to a discussion of what constitutes 
Reality. This is the main problem of metaj^hysics. On 
the other side such terms as unity and continuity point 
to distinctions which the thinking mind imports into 
its consideration of every matter with wljich it deals. 
Accordingly we find that psychological analysis leads on 
the one side to metaphysical discussions and on the other 
to a more minute examination of the methods of thought 
and the processes of acquiring knowledge. In some 
cases these two interests have entirely cast into the 
shade l^he purely psychological aims. It will now be 
necessary for us to take up separately these two i)rob-‘ 
lems : the problem <3f Knowledge and the problem of 
Reality, into both of whiidi the nineteenth century has 
introduced novel and interesting points of view. 
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CHAPTEH IV. 

OF KNOWLEDGE. 

I. 

Of all the processes in the inner life of the human 
mind, those referring to knowledge have always 
attracted the greatest attention of thinkers. • At a 
very early age of philosopliical tliought, the problems of 
the nature and origin of knowledge, of tlie means of 
acquiring it, and of the dinerence between correct and 
incorrect, useful and useless knowledge, liave presented 
themselves as amongst the most important questions in 
philosophy. Nor does it seem as if, in s])ite of the very 
advanced nature of the speculations ref/uTing to this 
subject in ancient philosophy, tlie problem of knowledge, 
of its nature, its origin, and its usefulness, has at all 
lost its freshness, its interest, or its difficulties. Tlius 
we find that also during the niiietecmth century the 
problem of knowledge has again been attacked by 
foremost thinkers with much eagerness, and that various 
solutions have been attempted. J t has even been 
maintained that theory of knowledge formed the 
characteristic occupation and the most important out- 
come of philosophical thought during the nineteenth 
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century. ^ This assertion might justify itself by pointing 
to a number of new terms introduced into philosophical 
language referring to the subject in question. From 
this point of view Kant’s critical labours have been 
appraised and represented as the starting-poini! for the 
later contributions of Continental tliinkers ; whereas in 
this country the earlier studies dealing with this subject 
are more directly connected with the writings of Bacon, 

Locke, and Hume, to which Kant himself was likewise 
largely indebted. 

During the last years of the eighteenth century 3. 

Fichte’s 

Fichte had introduced the i)rohlem of knowledge under 

~ scha/tslehre. 

the new term and conception of Wissensrhrtftsldirc} 
professing that such was no iiiore than a general theory 
of metliodical knowledge (termed in (dcrman Wissen- 


’ The term Wh>^tn?,chitft^Jehvc 
appears fur the first time in 171U, 
in Ficlite’s correspondence with 
Keinhold, and liad pi'obably been 
fixed u]K)n durini^' a course of Lec- 
tures which lie deliver<?d at Ziiritdi 
before a sin.all circle of friends 
interested in liis pliih^sojiliy. 'fhese 
included Lavater, the ]>liysit»g* 
nomist. • Shortly^ after that t ime 
hdchte was installed at Weimar in 
the chair vacated by lleinliold, 
and there he published his first 
tract “On the Conception of nV.s’sc/i- 
schajts/chrc or the so-called Idiilo- ( 
sophy ” as a syllabus for the ' 
attenders of his Lec:tures. 1 1 was 
republished four years later with a 
new expianatory preface. In this i 
tract he delines his aim as being to i 
give to philosophy, as a science, I 
unity and certainty, or necessary ' 
connection. This undertaking, the ; 
success of which he hypothetically j 
supposes, and whicfi he intends to : 
establish, should warrant a new 
name in order to distinguish it ' 


fr(.)m existing sciences and from 
existing philoso])Iiy as a preliminary 
investigation. Should such a funda- 
m(?ntal science l>e possible, it would 
I deserve, lie says, to “drop the 
i name which it hitherto bore in 
j consequence of a liy no means ex- 
! aggerated modesty. . . . The nation 
I which should invent such a science 
j would indeed deserve to give it a 
! name in its own tongue, and it 
I might well fie called die Wissen- 
schaft (be,, science par exceUcnce) 
or \Vii<.'<tn8c/(a/tdehrc ” (Fichte, 
‘ Werke, ’ vol. i. p. -14), In a note 
he «il-^o iiidiwates that through sueh 
an ^achievement the nation and its 
language wt>uld attain to a distinct 
preponderance over other languages. 
In passing it may be noticed that 
not the term chosen by Fichte but 
the later one of Erkcnntiiissthcorie 
has in a manner attained to the lead- 
ing position he indicates, though 
both terms share the disadvantage 
of not being easily and intelligibly 
translatable into other languages. 
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schaft or Science) in the spirit of Kant’s own specu- 
lations. Sixty years later the term Erhenntnisstlieoru 
'(in English Epistemology) marks the beginning of a new 
series of attempts to deal with the problem of know- 
ledge, with the distinct aim of going back to Kant, of 
reverting to the problem of the critical philosophy. 
This direction of philosophical thought manifests itself 
independently in all the three countries with which we 
are mainly occupied. It was most loudly proclaimed 
in Germany by Ff A. Lange and supported by Eduard 
Zeller, both having turned away from the metaphysical 
systems of Kant’s immediate successors. In this country 
somewhat later the study of those very systems, which 
Germany rejected, led the opponents of Mill, Comte, 
and Spencer to go back to Kant as a necessary 
preparation for carrying out more satisfactorily and 
consistently the great scheme propounded l)y Hegel. 

In France Charles Renouvier took up (piite an original 
and unique position in opposition to the prevailing 
official philosophy of his country,^ and in distinct recog- 


^ The foremost works referring 
to this movement which have 
appeared in Germany and in this 
country are in general well known, 
and have had a widespread influence. 
But the equally important and 
equally original labours of Kenouvier 
remained for a long time unknown 
and unrecognised beyond a narrow 
circle of followers in his own 
country. And even there his in- 
fluence as one of the leading thinkers 
of recent times has only gradually 
made its way. The reason, inUr 
alia^ given for thi.s, is that the 
works of Renouvier are deficient in 
style and elegance of expression, 
defects which French literary taste 


cannot forgive, fee, c.r/., Mliat M. 
Ribot says in his otherwise appre- 
1 ciative mention of Renouvier in 
I ‘Mind,’ 1877, vol. ii. p. 379: “I 
f regret to have to state that in 
: France Jtenouvier’s works have not 
I been sufficiently read, and that 
; they are far from obtaining the 
I success they deserve. The fault 
I lies in the author’s style, ^and still 
j more in a want of art and corn- 
1 position, not easily forgiven by 
i French readers. It should be re- 
marked, however, that of late years 
the diflusion of his doctrines has 
I begun to makeSvay; not so much 
; peril ap.s on their own account, as 
because they are related to the 
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nition of the beginning made by Kant. In this sense he 
termed his philosophy Neocriticism. We have thus Neo-, 
Kantianism in Germany, Neo-Hegelianism in England, 
Neocriticism in France ; all three starting with and 
putting into the foreground the theory of knowledge. 

It is interesting to note that neither of the two above- 
mentioned terms, neither Wisscnscliaftdelire nor Erlxcnnt- 
nisstheorie, has a current synonym in *the French 
language, but, on the other side, that language has 
contributed largely to the fixing of modern views on the 
subject by the introduction of the term “ Positivism,’' 
which denotes and characterises a special conception of 
the nature of knowledge, of which I shall have to say 
more in the se(iuel. 

The contributions of this country to the terminology 
of the subject came later, but are probably more incisive 
and, for the general intelligence, more significant. 
Follwving upon Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of the 

Unknowable, Huxley coined the term ‘‘ Agnosticism,” and 6. 

Agnosticism 

towards tli^ end of the century a very dirterent turn Prag- 
was given to jwpular philosophical discussions by the 
introduction in this country of the American term 

movement which is known hy the j Kant sich zu orientieren 
name of Neo-Kantism in Germany, | liat.’ 

and of wliich the inliuenee is now | Ch. ^ Kenouvier. ‘Essais 

being felt in France.” See also j <le Crili(}ue Generale.’ 
important articles “On Renouvier Ed. Zeller. ‘ Ueber Bedeu- 

and French Criticism,'’ by M. tung und Aufgabe der Erkennt- 

Betirier, in the ‘Revue Bhiloso- nisstheorie.’ 

phique,’ vol. iii., 1877. in order to 186(5. F. A. Lange. ‘ Geschichte 
show tlie chronological st'fjuenee of des Materialismus.’ 

works referring to the return to | 1874. T. IL Green. ‘ Intro» 

Kant in the three countries I give , duction to Hume’s Treatise on 
the following dates Human Nature.* 

1847. Ch. H. Weisse. ‘In wel- . 1877. Ed. Caird. ‘A Critical 

chem Sinno die deutsclie ! Account of the Philosophy of 

Philosophic jetzt wieder an . Kant.’ 
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“ Pragmatism.” Whereas all the theories of knowledge 
.emanating from Locke and Kant, both in England and 
abroad, treated the problem of knowledge by correlating 
Knowing and P)Cing, or by contrasting Truth and Error, 
the new turn given to the treatment of the subject by 
the introduction of the term “ I’ragniatism ” fastens upon 
the correlation of Knowing and Doing; leading us back 
to an early ,pcriod of Greek philosophy. 

7. Doth in Germaiiy and England, where tlie problems 

Preparation • 

in logic ami of kno\vle(li>*e luive been, in recent times, independently 

psychology. ^ ^ . . 

attacked, leading to original tlieories, these discussions 
were preceded by minute and extensive logical and 
psychological studies ; as witness the very largo num- 
ber of treatises pertaining to Logic and Psychology 
wliich ]iad been published in both countries before the 
middle of the century. French pliilosopliical literature, 
on the other liand, liad during the period wliich preceded 
what wo may call the return to Kant,” contrihutQd no 
importaait works upon either Logic or Psychology. 

It is indeed a remarkalile literary ])henornenon, well 
worthy of examination, that the nation whose ly-iiguage 
and literature excel all others in logical clearness, 
simplicity, and elegance, and which has 6)xhibited 
in the domains of fiction au<l popular philosophy a largo 
amount of psychological insight and rclined analysis, 
should have, for a long jieriod, produced hardly any 

r 

exclusively })sychological or logical treatises. 

Although it is conceivable and lias been the ambition 
of some thinkers that the process of knowledge should 
be approached in an unbiassed spirit, and studied in art 
unprejudiced manner as a definite object belonging to 
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the natural history of the human mind, we can never- 
theless easily recognise how, in modern philosophy, the; 
different theories of knowledge have sprung up under the 
distinct though frequently unconscious inlluence, of those 
habits and tendencies of thought which, in general and 
scientific literature, were at tlie time most acceptable and 
dominating. i\nd in this we may possibly find an ex- 
planation of the different ways on which lercling tliinkers 
have in different periods and countries approached the 
same problem. The Wisscnschaftdehrc of Inchte sprang 
up under the dominant impression of a great change which 
had recently taken ])lace in men’s minds, and which liad 
found a ])artial expression in Kant s philosophy. But it 
was nc*t an exclusively a(aidemic interest which directed 
Fichte’s earliest speculations. JUd'orc he became, as he 
tells us, accidentally a(aiuainted with Kant’s philosophy, 
he had come under the iniluence of Lessing’s theological 
polemics in (iennany and of the educational interests 
which emanated from Bousseau in Switzerland. Both 
produced in him that mental unrest, that “ storm and 
stress ’• whicdi^ was common to many otlier i)rominent 
writers and tliinkers of the day. He partook, in his 
way, of that yearning for liberty in religious belief and 
social life which was as widespread as it was indefinite. 
It was the problem of liberty which he tried to solve 
for himself. Inclined for a moment, under the inlluence 
of Spinoza, to ado])t the determinist solution, he first 
found relief and satisfaction in Kant’s doctrine of the 
higher life of the human mind in which it is able to 
assert its autonomy, or self-imposed law of duty and 
conduct. At that moment the storm of the Eevolution 
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broke out in France, and brought with it more definite 
.social and political problems. Fichte’s first writings of 
importance referred to the religious problem and to the 
social problem. It was only after he had gained a 
considerable reputation through these writings that he 
found it necessary to lay a deeper foundation for his 
speculations by dealing with the fundamental problems 
approached hy Kant. This was the origin of the Wissen- 
sckafislehre. Hut what Fichte would have called the 

‘ I 

purely scientific and logical treatment of the fundamental 
question of knowledge was very soon interrupted by the 
iniiuence of the creative, in opposition to the critical, 
spirit which sprang up in German literature, poetry, and 
art, and attained its greatest sway during his Jena 
period. 

When, half a century later, the general interests of 
literature and science had undergone a great change in 
the direction of Kealism, when the creative spirit* had 
exhausted itself, we find philosophical thinkers approacli- 
ing once more the problem of knowledge. Hfit this time 
it is not the belief in an ideal world wljich strives for 
philosophical grasp and expression, but rather the new 
and rapidly growing region of knowledge opened out by 

the natural sciences and their exact mathematical treat- 

• * 

ment. It is no more the logic of the autonomous, nor 
that of the creative human mind, but the logic of patient 
observation and mathematical reasoning that is required ; 
in fact, the ideas of knowledge have undergone a great 
change. The exact sciences begin to assume the position 
of types and models of the most perfect human know- 
ledge, which the philosophical theory tries to understand. 
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to formulate, and to explain. With the transition from 
the Idealism of the classical to the Kealism of the exact 

* 

period of thought, knowledge has, even in the eyes 
of the professedly unprejudiced thinker, acquired a 
different aspect, demanding a new Logic an^ a new 
Psychology, 

If we now turn from German to J British philosophy of 
the last hundred years, we find that a distinctly new effort 
to solve the problems of knowledge was put forward by 
John Stuart Mill, the first of a long lihe of psychologists 
and logicians, whose labours have largely influenced 
philosophical thought not only in this country but also 
abroad. But here again the tendencies of thought as 
exhibited in general literature exert a very distinct 
influence, not to say pressure, on the minds of even the 
most secluded tliinkers. Two characteristics have here to 
be noted. The rapid growth of natural knowledge, based 
almost exclusively on observation and experiment, had 
already, in the eigliteentli century, created a desire for 
an analogous study of tlie human mind and human 
nature, placing as it were the natural history of the 
human soul in a position parallel to that of the know- 
ledge of external nature. Ivightly or wrongly, it was 
generally thought tliat the Inductive methods of re- 
search, practised by the great nfil.uralfcts and appraised 
by Bacon, furnished the princip’al instruments by which 
to attain correct and useful knowledge, and these induc- 
tive methods formed therefore a prominent aspect in the 
study of the problems of knowledge. But even more 
determining fdr these philosophical speculations was 
a second intluence. This was the widespread atten- 
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tion which economic and sqcial questions had^ attracted 
through the growing wealth, industry, and population 
of the country. It was with the distinct intention of 
contributing something towards the development of a 
political science that John Stuart Mill and many of 
his contemporaries and followers attacked the problem 
of human knowledge. 

The inhuences which trenoral literature and scientific 

" ° 

thought exerted upon philosophy in France were quite 
different from thttse which existed in Germany or in 
England. Indeed, the most prominent characteristic 
which existed in the scientific thought of that country 
was almost entirely wanting both in Germany and Eng- 
land in the beginning of the century ; although these 
countries had furnished in former centuries two brilliant 
examples in Xewton and Leibniz. I refer to the mathe- 
matical spirit, the analytical as distinguished from the 
experimental method, which pervades the speculations of 
the greatest French philosophers such as llescartes, 
Pascal, and Maleliranehe, nay, even of JUif'fUn and Vol- 
taire. The analytical method had at the beginning of 
the century risen supreme, revealing it.s great power in 
the highly abstract, but also in tlie more popular works 
of Laplace and some of his contemporaries. Against 
this we find it, 'after the age of Newton and Leibniz, 
almost absent both in English and German philosophical 
thought.^ In Germany the great genius who probably 

^ This i^etieniUsatiou might be was not a (ierrnan but a Swiss, it 
objected to, considering that Oer- must be noted that he only in- 
many had Euler and (iauss. But, directly iniluei^ced German thought 
to disregard the fact that Euler as represented by the High Schools 
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represents nineteenth century thought more fully than 
any other, who influenced men’s minds more lastingly, 
and gave them certainly a higher flight, that of Goethe, 
sympathised with almost every fruitful line of thought 
and aspiration except the mathematical. And in Eng- 
land also the wisdom of Bacon was blind to the power 
of the mathematical methods. Thus it comes that what 
was wanting in the theories of knowledge in the school 
of Mill and had to bo supplemented by his later fol- 
lowers was an appreciation of just that factor which 
dominated French thought, being reflected in tlie best 
style of some of the classical French writers. But the 
clearness, simplicity, and elegance which this dominant 
trait imparted to French tliought misled it also into 
the belief that psychological theories, in which English 
and German philosophy abounded*^ were superfluous for 
the attainment of exact knowledge, even in the region of 
morals, economics, and politics. It leil to that neglect 
or contempt of logic and psychology which is charac- 
teristic of the positivism of Auguste Comte, whoso ideal 


and Univernitieis ; he was an aeade- , 
inieian, not a jtrofb^sor, and })assed 
a great part of his life outside of i 
Germany. And as concerns Gauss, 
lie stood outside ami above the 
general current of German thought. 
Ilisearliest and im^storiginal mathe- 
matical work was written in T^atin, 
and was pract legally unknown in 
Geruniny. He was a ^^ounger t'on- 
temporar>^ of Goethe, and, along- 
side of him, probably the gii^atest : 
German intellect of the age. Per- 
sonally they seem to have been 
unknown to each other, nor is there ; 
any reference, so fa^' as I know, in | 
the writings of either of them to : 


the other. The mathematical pre- 
cision which Wohf gave to his 
philosophical writings Avas purely 
formal, as was also that of Spinoza, 
after the manner of Euclid. Tlie 
modern analytical methods of 
Leil^ni/., developed and perfected 
by matbematicians such as the 
P>ci^inuliis and Euler, and most 
successfully a})plied by Erenoh 
])l)Ysicists, remained, as it seems, 
unknown to the majority of Ger- 
man mathematicians, and possibly 
also to Kant. Even the study of 
the ‘ Priucipia ’ would hardly reveal 
to him the power of the analytical 
method. 
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of knowledge, like that of Laplace, was to be found in 
mathematical astronomy.^ 

x\s a great change came over the ideals of human 
knowledge about the middle of the nineteenth century 
in Germany, so likewise a reaction set in in this country 
though somewhat later. It is frequently suggested that 
this was brought about largely through the tardy influ- 
ence of German literature and philosophy.'^ But though 
this has no doubt been considerable, especially since 


^ I have ill the first volume of 
this history (p. 237) given extracts 
from a pamphlet entitled ‘ On 
the Alleged Decline of Science in 
England’ (1831) which bear upon 
this subject. It was published 
anonymously, but is known to 
have been written by Dr INloll of 
Utrecht. Inter alia he refers to 
the exclusive culture of the higher 
analysis promoted by the great 
teachers at the Ecole Norm ale and 
to the discouragement of classical 
studies. See also page 149 as to 
the fate and the temporary suspen- 
sion of the ‘ Acaderriie des Sciences 
morales et politifjue.^.’ The idea 
that the philosophical sciences 
should be entirely founded upon 
the physical and natural sciences 
was not original, though it was 
fundamental in Comte's early posi- 
tivism. “We find it everywhere 
at that time, with Vicq-d’Azyr, 
who treats psychology as a branch 
of ])hysiology ; with < Destuttf de 
Tracy, who considers Ideology as 
a simple chapter of Zoology ; with 
Volney, who gives to his ‘ Catechism 
of Natural Law ’ the sub-title ‘ Prin- 
ci{)les of Morals ’ ; it is the last word 
of the sensationalism of the age, 
as it is of that of to-day. To these 
contested views Saint-Simon joins 
others whicli are extremely para- 
doxical and which border on the ri- 
diculous. . . . God appears to him 


(he does not say whether in a dream 
or otherwise) in order to declare to 
him that Komc, the Pope, and the 
Cardinals have ceased to receive 
His inspirations, and that He 
will in future communicate them 
to a sacred college composed of 
twenty - one sages elected by en- 
tire humanity, and presided over 
by a mathematician. . . . The 
great Council will have, above all, 
the mission to study gravitation, 
the only law — if we may believe 
our author, who in this agrees with 
Charles Fourier — to whifdx the 
universe is subjected, Ac., Ac.” 
(Ferraz, ‘ Histoire de Ja Philo- 
sophie en France.’- — ‘ Sociali.sme, 
Ac.,’ 3nl ed., ]vSS2, }>. 8 sqf{.) 

~ “ The Gernyin mind, ^’.wakened 
iutn a priori speculation by Leibniz, 
continued in it on the new lines of 
Kant, and from Kant to Hegel 
tended .steadily towards the specu- 
lative construction and systematic 
unity of absolute all - explaining 
Idealism. This })hilosophy, intro- 
duced into Britain at first by 
Coleridge and by the cr^ticisuLS of 
Ifamilton, has . . . gradually trans- 
formed our insular manner of think- 
ing, and inverted, (or the time, 
Locke’s ‘plain, historical’ matter- 
of-fact ])rt)ccdure ” (PVaser in 
‘ Lr)cke,’ “Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics,” p. 286). 
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several of^fche outstanding works of that philosophy have 
been brought out in English translations, this alone 
would not account for the entirely altered attitude now 
taken up by prominent thinkers, in general philosophy 
as well as to the special problem of knowledge. The 
deeper cause of this change must indeed be sought in a 
dilferent direction, and again in that pressure which the 
diffused thought of general literature, the clearer prin- 
ciples of science and the demands of practical life, 
exerted upon the most secluded anti abstract philo-^ 
sophical speculation. In this instance what influenced 
philosophy was a circumstance to which I have had 
occasion to advert already in tlie foregoing chapters, 
namely, the growing necessity that was felt for the 
formation of a philosophical or reasoned creed. 

Up to the michlle of the nineteenth century free in- 
quiry into the nature and essence of fundamental beliefs 
had not been a desideratum with the lare:c number of 
educated and thinking persons in this country. The 
lieformatioii/ was not accompanied in England or in 


^ The Keformati'in in this country 
is in fact not one startling event i 
such as was connected with Uuthcrvs I 
appearance in Gerniaiiy. 1 1 was a I 
process whicli had several stages, | 
occupying, in all, three centuries ■ 
before it manifested, and then only j 
partially and imperfectly, its in- 
herent tendencies. As t am not ; 
writing f«r Ihdtish readers only, i 
who nvay, or may not, be well ; 
act[uainted with the liistorical de- ' 
velopinent of religious thought in ; 
their own country, 1 refer to two i 
works in which that History is 
very lucidly explained. Tlie first 
is written by one inside what is 
termed ‘The Church,’ i.c., from 

VOT,. III. 


the Anglican point of view, which 
looks upon mtivements outside 
as representing Dissent, be they 
in the direction of the older 
Jiomanisu or in that of independ- 
ence in religious organisation or 
(locfrine. ft is the ‘ Bamptoii 
Le<*tures,’ by G. H. Curtis, en- 
titled, ‘ Dissent in its Relation to 
the Church of England’ (1872). 
On p. 287 he says: “The contro- 
versies which mainly characterised 
t he sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies were of a dissimilar type, 
the cause of divergence in the 
sixteenth century being the merely 
exterior question of Church -polity' 
— on which the Independents se* 

U 
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Scotland by a desire for an independent justification of 
personal beliefs and for a philosophical interpretation of 
religious doctrines such as existed, from the very begin- 
ning, in German Protestantism. The highest problems 


ceded, aud drifted away in the 
direction of excessive liberty and 
of ultimate anarchy. ... In the 
seventeenth century . . . the matters 
in dispute were of a more interior 
nature. The v je or disuse of the 
Church's Sacramenta or external 
vricaiiB of grace w’as the question 
mainly at issue. And here the 
Baptists represented one tendency 
of thought and the Quakers the 
diametrically opposite one. . , . 
The controversies of the eighteenth 
century, and the two principal 
secessions in which those contro- 
versies terminated, [are] Unitar- 
ianism on the one hand and 
Wesleyanism on the other. The 
questions on w’hich tliose tw'o con- 
troversies hinged are of extreme 
interest and of paramount im})ort- 
ance. . . . They belong to a still 
more interior department of the 
Church’s life.; . . . they are, in a 
word, C[uestion.s relating to tlie 
Church's Hijsieyii of dortrinCy to her 
educational method of procedure. 

. . . And here Unitariaiiism . . . 
w^ent oil' in the pursuit of an un- 
limited intellectual freedom ; wliile 
Wesleyanism . . . handled, with 
an almost sublime self-confidence, 
the tremendous spell of an ajqjeal 
to the mere fecliiuj,^ of half taught 
and half civilised men.*' ’ The ()ther 
work I wdsh to recommend is by 
John James Taylor, a Unitarian 
minister, with the title Mletrospect 
of the iteligiou.s Life of England ’ 
(1845). As the title indicates, the 
subject is here treated under the 
tliree hearlings of 'J'lie Church, 
Puritanism, and Free Enquiry. In 
Chapter III. (p. 131 877 .), the 

author procecrls “to contrast with 
[the Anglican hierarcliyj the nature 


and operation of the antagonist 
principle of Puritanism. It is 
from the cf)nflict of these opposing 
tendencies that the peculiar char- 
acter of our religious life results. 
The spirit of Puritanism must not, 
however, be confounded with tlie 
principle of Free Enquiry and 
mental independence, wdiich ulti- 
mately^ grew out of it, and by 
those who were capable of reason- 
ing to cunseciuenoes, might have 
been seen to be implied in it. The 
fundamental idea of Puritanism, in 
I all its f<;rriis and rainification.s, is 
j the supreme authority of Scripture, 
acting directly on the individual 
conscience — as opposed to a reli- 
ance on the priesthood and the 
outward ordinance.s of the Church. 

. . . With l^uritanism, the range 
of enquiry is shut u}) wdthin tlie 
limits of tlie written Word ; it docs 
not venture to sally fortli beyond 
them, and survey the Scripture 
under a broader as]>eet from some 
point of view external to it.*^ 
“The strict letter of Scripture was 
received l>y [t’.e Puritabs] as a 
final ab.solute rule, ever ijresont, 
ever a})]jlicable, standing in close 
immeiliate contact w’ith tin* cxi- 
i gence.s of man’s outward life 
' through the revolutions of cen- 
! turies. On the other liand, tlie 
Angli<-ans regarded Scrifiture as 
indeed tin) original def>ository of 
(dirihtian truth, in whicli its germs, 
as it were, and first principles were 
shut up, but acknowledged ecclesi- 
astical tradition as its legitimate 
expo.sition ; Scripture and , Tradi- 
tion being viewed by them as 
equally under the superintending 
direction of ITovidence. . . (p. 

286 ). 
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of life, death, and immortality, of evil, sin, and re- 
demption, which are now freely and largely discussed 
by philosophical writers in all the three countries, did 
not in English and Scottish philosophical literature find 
any exhaustive treatment. They were relegated, after 
the example of Bacoii, to the separate domain of Theology 
or Divinity,^ where they received adequate treatment on 
the basis of historical tradition. This was either con- 
fined — as with the Nonconformists and Presbyterians — 
to the Scriptures, which were interpreted, but not criti-^ 
cised, in the light of Jieason, or it was the combined 
authority of tradition and the Church which prescribed 
the correct canons for explanation and interpretation of 
the Scri])tures. To the English mind the doctrines of the 
Christian religion, taught in a more or less orthodox 
spirit, and the uniipie historical records connected with 
its mysterious origin, presented themselves quite as much 


^ See a retnarkaljle passage by 
Oeorjkjc Ripley in his IiTtro<luctory 
Notice to Joutfroy’s P}hlos()]>hical 
Essays, pp. *23, 24, (juoted by 

Robert Eiint ti4 liis ‘ PIiihLSopby of 
History in France ainl Heriiiaiiy ’ 
(1874, pt 4): “'^lere is a little 
book,'’ says George Ripley, “ whieli 
is tauglit to children, anti on which 
they are examined in the Ohurtdi. 
If we read this book, which is the 
Catechism, we shall timl a solution 
of all the problems v. hit h have been 
proposed ; all of them without ex- 
ception. Jf we ask the Christian 
whence Cannes the human race, he 
knows ; or whither it goes, ho 
knows ; or how it goes, ho knows. 
If we ask that po<^r child, who has 
never reflected on the subject in 
his life, why he is here below and 
what will become* of him after 
death, he will give you a sublime 
answer, which he will not thoroughly 


compreliend, but which is none the 
less a(lmiral)le for that. If we ask 
him how the Avorld was created, 
and for what end ; why God has 
})laced in it plants anti animals ; 
liow the eai th was peopled ; whether 
by a single family or -by many; 
why men speak dilYerent languages ; 
why they suffer, wh^^ they struggle, 
and 1k>w all this will end, — he 
knows it all. Origin of the world, 
origin of the species, tpiestion of 
rac^s, destiny of man in this life 
antj in the other, relations of man 
to God, duties of man to his fellow- 
men, rights of man over the crea- 
tion, — he is ignorant of none of 
these points ; and when be shall 
have grown up, he will as little 
hesitate with regard to natural 
right, political right, or the right 
of nations : all this proceeds with 
clearness, and as it were of itself, 
from Christianity.” 
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in the character of reality as the data of expedience and 
observation in the outer world. Both these realities 

< 

were considered by common-sense philosophy to furnish 

material for reflection and interpretation. In the 
» 

opinion of most thinkers from the time of Bacon 
down to the , beginning of the nineteenth century, 
these two separate sources of knowledge and reflection 
stood sufficiently apart to admit of being independently 
recognised and studied. This view was probably most 
clearly represented in the writings of Locke, who, more 
than any other among those thinkers who acquired a 
widespread i-eputation and inHuence, may be looked 
upon as typical of the ruling philosophical thought in 
this country from the time of Bacon till well on into 
the nineteenth century. llis attitude to knowledge 
gained by observation through the senses as well as to 
that based upon religious beliefs has been characterised 
as a kind of via media. But it did not emanate from 
the desire, and still less from an attempt, to reconcile 
the two realms of thought, as was the case with his 
famous contemporary on the Continent, Leibniz ; it rather 
sprang from a dislike of dogmatism, be that dogmatism 
theological or scientific : for, according to Locke, neither 
the theologian mjr the naturalist could attain to such 
certaiiity as would allow either side to disregard the 
evidence furnished by the other. “Thus for 130 years 
after its publication the ‘ Essay ’ of Locke gave to philo- 
sophy in this country its groundwork and its method. 
The Anglo-Saxon mind cautiously leans to that side of 
human life which is instinctive and determined by its 
custom, overlooked, as outside philosophy, altogether by 
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those who would confine its speculations to the ultimate 
presuppositions and who despise axiomata media as ex-* 
ternal to the sphere in which it moves.” ^ It is quite 
true that there were exceptions, and that atteippts had 
been made to build up coherent or monistic systems 
similar to those which abound in the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; and this both with a materialistic tendency — as 
by Hobbes — and with that towards spiritualism — as by 
Berkeley. But these systematic attempts were disre- 
garded and stood outside of the prevailing currents of 
philosophical thought. This was, in general, occupied 
with a discussion of special problems, and did probably 
more than either French or German philosophy to lead 
up to (special philosophical sciences, such as Psychology, 
Logic, Theory of Method, Ethics, Economics, &c. Even 
the most inliuential and far-reaching discussions which 
mark an era in philosoi)hical thought, those of David 
IIuMie, appeared in the form of essays which stimulated 
thought without exhausting their sulq’eet, and aimed as 
little at bvfiJiling up a systematic whole as they emanated 
from a, univen^Uas scientiarum, et litcrarnm. The opinion 
sometimes expressed by foreign historians of pliilosophy, 
that thinkers like Bacon, Locke, Newton, Mill, and 
otliers shrank, through timiility, from expressing their 
convictions regarding matters^ of faith or subjecting 
them to the same penetrating analysis which they 
practised witli regard to science and natural knowledge, 
can hardly be upheld.^ It was rather a correct and 

^ Fraser, ^ Lockc^' p. 286. father, James Mill, in a well-known 

This opinion is, however, to passage of the ‘ Autobiography,’ 
some extent borne out by what p. 43. “ I am one of the very few 
John Stuart Mill tells us about his examples, in this country, of one 


15 . 
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deep-seated, though frequently an unconscious, con- 
viction that the foundations of natural knowledge were 
not sxifficiently firm, nor its principles sufficiently clear 
to permit of indiscriminate application beyond a limited 
region. We ai'e acquainted with Newton’s final verdict 
regarding the Law of Gravitation, or of action at a dis- 
tance, unduly extolled later on in the school of Laplace,^ 


who has not thrown off religious 
belief, but never had it it I grew up 
in a negative state with regard to 
it. I looked upon the modern 
exactly as I did upon the ancient 
religion, as something wliich in no 
way concerned me. It did not 
seem to me more strange that 
English people should believe what 
I did not, than that tlie men 1 
read of in Herodotus should have 
done so. History liad made the 
variety of opinions among man- 
kind a fact familiar to me, and this 
was but a prolongation of that faid:. 
This point in my early education 
liad, however, imadentally one had 
couse(juence deserving notice. Jn 
giving me an ojjinion contrary to 
that of the world, my father 
thought it necessary to give it as 
one which could not prudently be 
avowed to the world. ^Fhis lesson 
of keeping my thoughts to myself, 
at that early age, was attended 
with some moral disadvantages, 
tlnjugli my limited intercour.se with 
strangers, especially sveh as Mere 
likely to speak to me on religion, 
prevented me from being placed in | 
the alternative of avowal or hypo- | 
crisy. I remember two occasions 
in my boyliood on which I felt my- 
self in this alternative, and in both 
cases I avowed rriy disbelief and 
defended it.” At a much later 
period he wrote (‘Autobiography,* 
p. 189), “With those who, like all 
the best and wisest of mankind, 
Are dlssatished with human life as 


it is, and whose feelings are w^holly 
identified with its radical amend- 
ment, there are two main regions 
of thought. One is the region of 
ultimate aims, the constituent ele- 
ments of the highest realisable ideal 
of human life. The other is that 
of tlie immediately useful and 
practically attainable, . . . and, to 
say truth, it is in these, two ex- 
tremes ] *rinci})ally that the real 
certainty lies. My owui strength 
lay wiiolly in the uncertain and 
slip})ery intermediate region, that 
of theory of moral and political 
science ; respecting the conclusions 
of which in any of the fontjs in 
wliich I h.'ive received (U' originated 
them, whether as politiv*al economy, 
analytic yisyehology," logic, philo- 
sophy of history, or anything else, 
... 1 have derived a wi»e scepti- 
cism, whi<h, while it has not 
hindered me from followdng out 
the honest exercise of rny thinking 
facultie.s to whatever conclusions 
might result from it, has put rne 
upon my guard against holding or 
announcing tije-'C conclusions with 
a degree of confidence which the 
nature of such speculations does 
not warrant., and has kept my 
mind not only open to admit, but 
prompt to welcome and eager to 
seek, even on the questions on 
which I have most meditated, any 
prospect of oleat’er perceptions and 
better evidence.” 

^ See vol. ii. of this History, 
p. 29. 
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and we have in Locke’s Essay the repeated assertion 
that natural knowledge gives only probability and not 
certainty. 

We are thus indebted to Locke and his successors not 
for any attempt towards a complete and systematic 
theory of knowledge, but rather fo3‘ leading philosophi- 
cal thought into separate and definite channels of re- 
search ; dealing as it were with the dill'erent regions of 
knowledge which were l)eiug cultivated or opened out 
in modern times, thus laying the fonntlation for separate 
philosophical inquiries. In each of these separate regions 
of knowledge, such as I’sychology, wliich deals with the 
phenomena of the inner life ; Logie, whicli deals with 
the principles of scientific knowledge ; Ktliics, which 
deals with the principles of action ; Economics, which 
deals with the principles of industry and commerce ; 
./Esthetics, which deals with the })rineiples of taste, — 
English l*hilos(.q)hy can Itoast of having produced 
treatises of standard, merit, distinguished by careful 
and peneti*.Uing analysis, lint what was wanting from 
the point of vmw occupied by l.'ontinental thinkers from 
Descartes to Hegel was systematic unity ba.sed ujion 
completeness ami intrepid trust in the conclusiveness 
of purely logical argument. If we except Bishop 
Berkeley’s Idealism, no attempt* had been made in this 
country before the middle of tfie nineteenth century to 
construct a comprehensive and consistent philosophical 
creed, which should afford definite answers to all the 
moi’e important problems of theory and practice. It 
■can be easil/ shown that the prominent feature of 
British philosophical thought up to quite recent times 
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was a kind of dualism. No principle or positiion, how- 
ever clearly enunciated in the beginning, was ever by 
its first propounder carried to finality : there seems 
always to have been a reluctance to attach much 
credence to extreme consequences drawn out by slender 
logic. Thus we have in Locke’s Pliilosophy the two 
principles of Sensation and Keflection, and further on 
the two formas of natural and revealed knowledge. The 
latter dualism is characteristic of all the philosopliy of 
the Scottish schodl, and it was revived in a different 
form by Dean Mansel as an outcome of the latest 
phase of Scottish philosophy, that represented by Sir 
William Hamilton. Ihit the extreme conclusions of 
every logical argument will in the end be drawn, _ if not 
by those who propounded it still without fail by some 
of their followers, and tlms we find that, in spite of the 
realism of the English mind whicli clings to facts and 
practical requii’ements, the time did arrive when atteiijpts 
had to be made to ovei’come the dualisms and latent 
contradictions contained in the writings of philosophers, 
from Bacon and Locke down to Hamilton and Mansel, 

f ' 

and to lay the fouiidatioris of a reasoned and consistent 
philosophical creed. In the present connection it is 
well to note that endeavours in this line of thought 
existed long before ancf* outside of the inlluence which 
the study and criticism of German Idealism exerted, in 
17 . the same direction, in more recent times. The history 

Beginning 

of British pliilosopliical thought can point to a distinct 
and tolerably coherent search in quest of a philosophical 
creed, beginning with -Tames Mill and' ending with 
Herbert Spencer. It forms only an episode, though an 
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important episode, in nineteenth century thought. It 
began and ended with Agnosticism, though this term, 
with the special meaning attached to it, was only 
adopted at the end. James Mill ^ was, according to 
the testimony of his son, neither a believer nor an un- 
believer in any idtimate theoiy of the origin and destiny 
of the world. In spite of his acquaintance with the pro- 
nounced opposition to religious beliefs contained in tlie 
writings of some of the French encyclopaedists he was 
never an avowed atheist. The writings of his son, John 
Stuart Mill," notably his ‘ Autobiography,’ and the post- 


^ My 1‘atlier, educated in the 
creed of Scotch ])rosl)yterianisin, 
had his own studies and reilec- 
tions l>een early led to reject not 
only the •belief in Revelation, hut 
the foundations of what is coin- 
rnoiily called Natural Religion. . . . 
Finding no halting- pi ace in Deism, 
he remained in a state of per})lex- 
ity until, douhtle.-^s after many 
struggles, he y ielded tt» the convit’- 
tioii tliat, concerning tlie origin of 
things, nothing whatever ean be 
known. Thi.? is the only com^ct 
statement r)f lfi« opinion : for dog- 
matic atheism he looked n})on as 
ah.surd ; ns most vf th ose, whom 
the world has considered atheists, 
have always done” (‘Autobio- 
graphy,' p. 38). James Mill’s Ag- 
nosticism was, however, as we are 
told further on, founded, not upon 
intellectual dithculties, nor upon 
a mechanical or naturalistic direc- 
tion of thouglit, but upon the 
diffieultieii wliich surround the 
problem of physical and moral 
evil in the world. It is, at 
the same time, remarkable that, 
living so near the age during 
which the philost^phy of Kant had 
made a lasting itft})ression upon 
Continental thought, his philosophi- 
cal interests should not have led 


liiin to take some notice of the 
critical and idealistic philosophy of 
Gei’inany. In his ‘ Life of James 
Mill,’ A. Bain has published a 
reference to Mill’s ‘Commonplace 
Book’ “as a clue to his studies.” 
From thi.s it is intei'esting to see 
that among the many authors, 
ancaent and modern, English and 
foreign, thei’C is not one rejjre- 
sentative of German ]Julosophy, 
nor even of the great and broad 
current of speculation which began 
^vitll Descartes and Avas continued 
by Spinoza and Leibniz, leading on 
to eontcmpor'aiy German ti’ansiien- 
dentalisin. 

Although earlier and contenr- 
p»)r’ar'y French thought played a con- 
siderable part in the develo]Ament 
of J. S. ^lill's convictions, we find 
no r'efei'cnce to the ‘ Discoui'se on 
Met^jod ’ of J[)escartes, nor did the 
sha^hov philos(>phy of Condillac 
satisfy him. vStarting, as he said, 
without any creed, he felt the 
necessity of finding and po.ssessirrg 
one. Satisiied at an earlj’ age Avith 
the “ jirinciple of utility ” as under- 
stood hy Benthain, he found in it 
“ the keystone Avhich held together 
the detached and fragmentary com- 
ponent parts of [his] knowledge 
and beliefs. ... It gave him a 
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hximously published ‘ Essays on Keligion,’ revealed a 
contiiuied search after a reasoned ci'eed which, however, 
led to nothing really convincing. Much more decided 
was the position taken up by George Henry Lewes, ^ 
through whom, as al^o through Hamilton, Herbert 


creed, a philosophy, a religion ’’ 

(‘ Autobiography,’ p. 67). At the 
age of twenty he came to the 
conclusion that^ the direction of 
his thought had become too ana- 
lytical ; he had lost, as it were, the 
substance of thingvS over*An attempt 
to dissect them ; though he never 
“ ceased to consider the power and 
practice of analysis as an essential 
condition of improvement,*’ he 
“ thought that it had conseciuencc.s 
which required t*.) be corrected ” 
(p. 143). lender this “.sense of 

want ” the cultivation ('f the feel- 
ings became ... “a cardinal point 
in his ethical and pliilo.sophical 
creed” (il)itl.). This led him 
to an appreciation of poetry and 
art, and tiirough the love of music, 
.sucdi as that of Weber and Mozart, 
and a disa})pointment with Byron’s 
p€^ssiniisin, lie accidentally came 
up<aj the ‘ Mi.scellaucous J’oems’ 
of W'ordsworth, \Nln(h “proved to 
be the ]jrecise thing f<»r |his] 
mental wants at that particular j 
junctui'e ” (p. 1-17). From Word.s- 
woF-th he “ seemed to learn wliat 
would be the jierennial sources of 
bappine.ss, when all the greater 
evils of life .shall have been re- 
moved” (as the utilit<'\riaii pbflos- 
ophy wa.s hopeful of removing th^m) 
“. . . and the delight which 
tht^se poems gave [him] proved 
tliat with culture of thi.s sort, 
there was nothing to dreafl from 
tlie most conlirme^l habit of an- 
ah sis ” (p. 148). 

i In 1874 and 1875 G. H. Lewes 
(1817 - 1878) publi.shed the first 
series of hi.s ‘ Problems of Life and 
Mind,* with the sub-title, ‘The 


Foundations of a Creed,’ With 
much less caution but with a 
vastly superior knowledge of the 
natural, especially the biological 
sciences, than Mill possessed, Lewes 
came to the c<Hiclusion that a re- 
conciliation of knowledge and belief 
in a “ creed ” foumied upon scien- 
tific methods of thought could be 
elaborated. He, as well as Spencer, 
and probably largely through the 
influence of the latter, entertained 
an exaggerattsl Ixdief in the power 
♦>f the gejiolic view to solve the 
fundamental prol)lcins of life and 
mind. This view had been estab- 
lished in SpcT)cer's mind before 
I)arwin gave to it conviiuiing 
strengtli through his ‘ ITinciple of 
N a t u ral Sel ec t i o n . ’ T.> u t bey on d 

collecting much material, interest- 
ing e.s})eeially to t4ie psychologi.st, 
Lewes did not advam-e far in hi.s 
original design, nor did he really 
tackle lhc‘ main (hdieulty as Re- 
nouviei’ Ijad done iiefore him in 
France. Ho i^id indee^i realise 
tlie neee.-sity of dealing with the 
proldem ()f certitude, but did uot 
advance to a “.science of mor- 
ality ” like that which Henouvier 
had put forth already in 1869. It 
I i.s int(‘re.-^ting to note that one of 
the weakest points of Spencer’s 
system lies likewise in his Ethics, 
as fully explained by Hanry Sidg- 
wick, but that Spencer, unlike 
Lewe.s, ]>ropounded the doctrine 
of the Unknowable, thus closing 
this search for a reasoned creed by 
that Agno.sticism with which, two 
generations eaVlier, James Mill 
had, according to the testimony of 
his son, already started. 
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Spencer must have acquired at least a superficial know- 
ledge of some of the ideas current in Kantian and post-, 
Kantian speculation. But the search for a creed ended 
with the latter in exactly that doctrine of the unknow- 
ableness of the origin of things at which James Mill had 
arrived sixty years earlier, and which received popular 
expression when Huxley coined the term Agnosticism. 

The circuit of thought which thus began aiui ended in is. 

, , , . . , The first 

an agnostic attitude prcc^eded historically the deeper and 
more scholarly study of Continental Idealism, and has, 
through it, been pushed somewhat into the background. 

Besides this very prominent episode we have, in this 
country, the original studies and speculations of James 
Martimjau, an independent thinker, of whom we shall 
have to take notice in some of the subsccpient chapters 
of this History. 

The introduction of the term Monism ^ into recent 

^ The term Monism has cro[)pc(I periodical founded in America, with 
U]) in receiii pliilosophic literature the title, ‘ The Monist.’ It aims at 
from ditlerent ;ddes and with .some- repre.sentine; a unitary philosoplii- 
what dityercnt*^,ignificance. It is cal creed by no lueans identical 
ojjposed by some writers to the with the Po.sitivism of C’omtc or 
various forms of (^lali.sni existent the Materiali.sm of Haeckel, but 
in contem])orary ihoutdit and, neverihcless influenced by both, 

more recently hy' others, to pluial- Quite recently there ha.s been 

ism, which they consider to be the held at Hamburg the Fii\st Inter- 

necessary pi'Csuppositioii for a con- national Monist Congress, ’ of 

si.stent application of the princii)le which Ernst Haeckel, the great 
of Evolution. In Clermany the ' naturalist, Wilhelm Ostwakl, the 
term has been usurped by Ernst cehJl)ratcd chemist, Friedrich Jodi, 

Haeckel for the inaterialisUc creed ! author of an important ‘History 
which is aeveloped in his popular ; of Ethics,’ and others, mostly 
writings. Some of his followers | naturalists, .seem to have been the 
have joined hands with an earlier | leading spirits. The term Monism 
tendency of ihought, represented i has thus become, as it were, the 
by the Society for Ethical Culture, ; Shibboleth of a sort of religion of 
which aims at givi^ig to morality i Free Thought, and cannot now, 
a foundation independent of any ! any more than the term Positiv- 
religious creed. This direction oi ; ism, be used in the wider sense 
thought is represented by a special i which it« etymology suggests. 
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Continental 
efforts to 
transcend 
dualism. 


philosophical literature indicates a widespread tendency 
,to overcome the latent dualism characteristic of the 
earlier philosophies in this country. 

This dualism in human knowledge is, however, not 
a special characteristic of modern thought, but can be 
traced in the earliest systems of ancient philosophy, and 
was nowhere more apparent than in the middle ages 
with their ayowed antithesis of Divine — or Eevealed — 
and of Human Knowledge. 

Unlike English pliilosophical thought, thought on 
the Continent set out in modern times with the bold 
attempt to overcome the existing dualism in know- 
ledge by starting from some supreme principle or idea 
in the light of which the whole of human science — 
be it spiritual or natural — could be organised, being 
systematically co-ordinated or subordinated. The two 
great svstems in which this was carried out, and which 
have had lasting inlluence on Continental thought up 
to the present day, are those of Descartes and Spino/a. 

Up to cpiite recent times, when the independence of 
the development of philosophical thouglit in this country 
has been clearly recognised by Uin linen tal writers, the 
leading historians of philosophy, who belong neai*ly 
exclusively to Germany, were in the hal)it of represent- 
ing the history of moctern philosophy as an unliroken 

chain from Descartes to Hegel and Schopenhauer ; ^ 

« 

^ Tills view is mainly represented , Bacon von Vcrulani, Das Zeitalter 
by Kuno Fisclier in his iiionu- der Itealphilosopiiie ' (1856, 2nd ed., 
mental W(jrk on the ‘History of 1875). The continuity of the 
Modern Fhilo.sophy.’ He does not Idealistic movement is also sketched 
include in it tlie History of the by Schopenhauer in the first Essay 
realistic movement in philosophy, contained in his ‘ Parerga and 
to which he, however, devotcil a | Paralipomena,' and by rSchwegler 
smaller work with the title, ‘ Franz ' in his well-known ‘Short History 
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Locke and Hume being the only British thinkers to 
whom was accorded an influence, the main importance^ 
of which lay in the fact that Locke provoked the 
elaborate refutation of Leibniz in the ‘ Nouveaux 
Essais/ and that Hume roused Kant out of his 
dogmatic slumbers.” Against this view it must be ^ 20. 

recognised that tlie philosophical thought of this 
country presents from lUcon to Spencer an^independent 
line of development which was no doubt influenced 
by Descartes and Kant very much *as the unbroken 
tradition of Continental thought was influenced by 
Locke and Hume. Towards the end of the nineteenth 


century it seems as if these two independent lines of 
philosophical tradition have crossed each other in a 
characteristic manner. Wlien the need of a philosophic 
creed made itself felt in this country, several thinkers of 
the first order recognisc'd that this problem was exactly 
that .which had occupied Continental thought from the 
time of Descartes. Accordingly the philosophical writ- 
ings not onlj^ of Kant but of Hegel, of Spinoza, of Lotze, 
and latterly of J.eibniz, have been studied in this country 
with growing interest, aiul a school of thinkers has arisen 
which tries to assimilate, to co-ordinate, and to systematise 
the ideas contained in those formerly neglected or for- 
gotten writings. On the other side,* when, after the 


of PhiloBophy.’ The iiiiportaiit 
woi’lcB on ** Hislory of Piiilosophy ’ 
by Krdniann (wee supm^ p. S7 note 
1) have, ill later editions, taken 
more and more noiioe of other 
collateral schools of thought pre- 
viously ignored. J3ut the one- 
sidedness of giving undue and 
exaggerated prominence to Ideal- 
istic, or even only to German, 


j)hilo.si)phical thought (as, c.g., is 
the case with v. Hartmann) has 
now been tinally overcome and a 
new spirit infused into the treat- 
ment of the subject by Windelband 
ami by Hdffding. A still more 
one-sided but opposite view of the 
History of iihilosojdiy is repre- 
sented by G. H. Lewes’s later Avork 
on the ‘History of Philosophy.’ 
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traditional Continental philosophy had led to scepticism 
^and pessimism, and was generally — though erroneously 
— believed to be fruitless, the critical spirit attacked the 
principles of exact science and of moral conduct, it must 
have been with some surprise tliat it was found that 
this critical analysis had been begiin and successfully 
practised long ago by prominent thinkers in this country. 
A growing appreciation in Germany of the writings of 
Mill and Spencer and other English thinkers has been 
the consequence. 

Looking at philosophical thought in the nineteenth 
century as a whole, we may thus say that it is based 
upon two indei)endont traditions : that which prevailed 
in this country and that which prevailed on the Con- 
tinent. They were to some extent complementary, and 
may, besides, in other ways, be characterised by the 
different position which they took up to the problem 
of knowledge. 

The problem of knowledge presents among others two 
principal sides to the philosophic thinkev' He may 
inquire as to the means and methods of extending 
knowledge, or he may inquire into the difference of 
correct and incorrect, of true and false, of certain and 
doubtful knowledge. Each of these iiujuiries will lead 
in due course to the other. Wo cannot discuss the 
means of increasing knowledge without some kind of 
definition of what knowledge is. And on tl'io other 
hand, we cannot discuss the question of certainty and 
validity of knowledge without casting a glance at the 
large body of actually existing and increa'sing knowledge. 
For, in aetual practice, the pvirsuit and extension of 
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knowledge does not wait till the philosopher has settled 
the criteria of certainty, nor, on the other hand, is th^ 
problem of certainty settled, in the eyes of the logician, 
by simply pointing to a body of existing and generally 
accepted knowledge, however extensive this may be. 
Still, the extension and growth of knowledge, especially 
of useful knowledge, may be the more attractive side 
of the problem to certain thinkers in certy,in times and 
surroundings, whilst to other thinkers, in other times 
and placed in a different environment, it may appear 
more important to arrive at some ultimate ground of 
certainty than to examine into the methods by which 
existing knowledge is extended. Thei'e is further no 
doubt ^hat, whether we start witli the first or the second 
of the two questions involved in the proljlem of know- 
ledge, w'e shall in the end have to tleal with both. 

From what we have learnt of English philosophy in 
this, chapter, as also on former occasions, it will appear 
natural that in the beginning of the modern era of 
thought, tl\^ problem of the extension of knowledge 
should,, in this country, have ])resentcd itself first, that 
the question of tlio nature of knowledge and tlie grounds 
of certainty should have come later, that it should have 
gradually l)ecn narrowed down to the search for an ulti- 
mate foundation of ail knowledge quite independent of 
the particular regions of knowdedge which surround us, 
and that tlic attempt to establisli unity and harmony 
shovild* have come last. 

F>ut about the time when this characteristic and 
perfectly logical sxiccession in the differeiit phases of the 
theory of knowledge w-as started in this country by 
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22 . 

Continental 
thought 
began with 
scepticism. 


Francis Bacon, quite different conditions prevailed on the 
.Continent. There a pronounced scepticism as to the 
capacity of the human intellect to leach certainty in 
matters of fundamental importance had got hold of men’s 
minds. It found expression mainly in French learned 
and polite literature : in the writings of a man of the 
world like Michel de Montaigne^ (1533-1592); of 
Pierre CharBon^ (1541-1603), a lawyer and preacher; 
and of Fraiu^ois Sanchez® (died 1632), a professor of 
medicine and philosophy at Montpellier. Out of this 
gener.al scepticism, which rested more on the \incertainty 
that pervaded the thought of the age tlian on the fruit- 
lessness of the philosophy of the schoolmen or on the 
want of advance in useful knowledge in the dark ages, it 
is the great merit of Descartes to have sought a w.ay to 


^ Montaigne’.s ‘ PXsais ’ appeared 
in loSO, an augmented edition in 
1588. “As the most important 
among them may be considered the 
‘ Apulogie de Raymond Sebond ’ (ii. 
12), which contain.s im})ortanl dis- 
cu.ssions on Faith and Knowledge. 
Moutaigne founds hi.s dtmbt upon 
the diversity of indivhiual viewhs : 
every one ha.s a diOerent opinion, 
whereas truth can only be one ; 
there is no certain, no generally 
admitted knowledge. Human rea- 
son is weak and blind in all 
thing.s, knowledge is deceptive 
{e.specially contemporary philo.sophy, 
which explain.? explanations and 
not tldng.s) ; and the laws of the 
country, which rea.son advi.ses us 
to follow, are a seething ocean of 
opinions of a people or a Sovereign ” 
(Falckenberg, ‘ Geschichte der 
Neueren Philo.sophie,’ 1886, p. 34). 

If theoretical certainty is impos- 
sible, practical conduct must rely 
on nature and revelation. 

- Char roll develops Montaigne’s 1 


sceptical and practical position into 
a system. Tn his work ‘ De la 
Sages.se’ (HlOl), “doubt lias the 
double purpose to keep alive the 
spirit of re.'<earch and to lead u.s 
to Faith. As reason disposes of 
no means by which to distinguish 
trutli from falsehood, it follows 
that we are born to search for 
truth but not tb possess it. Truth 
abides only in tlie bosom of the 
Deity, &c., (fee.” (Falckenberg, 
ibid. ) 

^ The principal work of Sanchez 
is entitled ‘ Tractatus de multum 
nobili et prima universali scientia 
quod Nihil Scitur,’ and ap})eared 
one year after the first edition of 
Montaigne. It is directed agaiiLst 
Ari.stotle arid soholastic philosojdiy. 
Anrither work, intended to give the 
true philosopiiy, never appeared. It 
is interesting to see how views inde- 
pendently expressed by more recent 
tldnkers can already be found in 
these the earliest representatives of 
the modern critical spirit. 
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certainty and light. He recognised that certainty in the 
highest sense of the word implies trust and confidence^ 
In the then prevailing insecurity of external conditions 
and the strife of political and religious parties, such 
certainty could according to him be found by the indi- 
vidual thinker only through retiring into the depths of 
his own mind and seeking there for a central fact or 
self-evident principle from which to starj^. This he 
found in the process of thought itself. But Thought 
implies a thinking Subject ; it gave hitfl besides an indica- 
tion how to proceed further in the seax’ch for truth and 
certainty by suggesting an inquiry into the method of 
thought and into its content. As to the former he was 
led to fix upon the mathematical methods, inasmuch as 
they lead to clearly defined conceptions which bear 
intuitive or immediate evidence of their truth. But 
human thought is also characterised by the fact that it 
leadij Ixeyond itself, i.e., beyond the limit of the finite 
thinking subject. Applying the idea of causality, 
Descartes e^rnes to the conclusion that what we now 
term tjie transcendency of thought cannot have its 
foundation in the thinking subject alone, but implies the 
existence of a higher intellect which he identifies with 
the Divine Mind. In this manner ho finds the way out 
of the limits of subjective thouglit to d belief in another 
reality and into that of external things. In contradis- 
tinction to the immediate evidence of the subjective 
mind, the nature of which is thought, the nature of the 
objective world consists in extensiori, i.e,, in the mathe- 
matical properties of number and measure. Descartes 
thus establishes the contrast or dualism of a thinking 
VOL; III. X 
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24 . 

Mathe- 

matical 

methods. 


and an extended reality, and he thereby fixed the im- 
, mediate problem for the speculations of his followers. 

For our present purpose it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the questionable logic in Descartes’ reasoning ; it is 
sufficient to point out that nearly all the different aspects 
which the problem of knowledge presents, and which 
have occupied thinkers up to the present day, are either 
implied or distinctly brought out in Descartes’ speculation. 
Such ai’e, e.g., the question of innate ideas, of the deduc- 
tive as compared with the inductive processes of thought, 
the identificatioir of certainty with mathematical precision 
or clearness, and many others. The way out of the un- 
certainty of knowledge, whicli for Continental thinkers 
was at that time by far the most important problem, 
seemed indeed to be solved in a promising manner by 
the appeal to the mathematical method. This was 
exactly that aspect of thought for which the philosophy 
of Bacon had no appreciation. The latter seemed <-0 Ije 
unaware of the important part which the ai^plication of 
mathematics was to play in the extension of natural know- 
ledge as well as in giving it precision and value ^ The 
exact methods practised by Galileo were extended and 


^ It is, however, well to remem- 
ber that Bacon (1501-1626) preceded 
Descartes (1596-1650) in tiriie ; 
that his most important works 
dealing with the “advancement of 
learning” were written in the first 
years of the seventeenth century ; 
that at that time neither ‘ Kepler’s 
Laws’ (1609-1618) nor (lalileo’s 
‘Laws of Falling Bodies’ (1612) 
were yet known or published ; that 
the principal discoveries which were 
accessible to B^con, such as those 
of Gilbert (‘ de Magnete,’ 1600) and 
Harvey Circulation of the Blood/ 


1619), had nothing to do wnth 
mathemat ics. The Works of Ilariot 
and the ‘ Logarithmic Tables ’ 
(1591-1614) of Napier, on the other 
side, were probably too exclusively 
mathematical to come within the 
sphere of Bacon’s interest in the 
extension of natural knowledge. 
Descartes’ ‘ Discourse on Method ’ 
appeared in 1637. He had thus 
before him much of the best that, 
during that age^. had been achieved 
in astronomy and physics through 
the application of nieasuremeiit and 
calculation. 
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perfected by Descartes himself in the application of 
Algebra — the general arithmetic of the Arabians — to, 
Geometiy ; it changed the latter from a science which, 
though rigorous, was somewhat casual, to a methodical 
doctrine by which configurations in space could be 
generally and exhaustively treated. It must indeed 
have been a seductive prospect for those acquainted with 
the great development of mathematical s(iience which 
followed the inveTition of the analytical and infinitesimal 
methods to acquire in the uncertain* regions of philo- 
sophic thought the grasp and mastery exhibited by 
the mathematical sciences. Nearly all the great Con- 
tinental, notably the French, thinkers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries came more or less under 
the spell of this idea. That it did not exert a similar 
spell in this country was largely owing to tlie fact that 
here the foremost mathematical genius, Newton, retained 
in lys immortal works the synthetic methods of the 
ancients, which in the hands of all but the veiy greatest 
mathematicjgns remained specific and did not rise to 
abstract generality.' 

The detailed arguments by which Descartes elaborated 
the' two main principles of his philosophy, viz., that 
certainty can be found only in and by thinking, and 


1 The synthetic methods of the 
ancients which were, following the 
example Newton, retained for a 
long time in the teaching of higher 
mathematics in tliis country, at- 
tained nevertheless, under the 
hands of French geometricians 
(notably of Monga^nd Poncelet in 
the beginning of the nineteenth 
century) a systematisation equal in 
importance to the analytical prin*#! 


of Descartes. This was by 
means of the ‘ Principle of Projec- 
tion.’ An analytical interpretation 
of this principle led in the course 
of the nineteenth century to an 
approximation of the two methods 
and in the sequel to an extra- 
ordinary development of mathe- 
matical thought and knowl<5dge 
(see vol. ii. of this History, p, 
658 sqq,) 
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that knowledge depends on the conviction that unity 
;3,nd order pervades everything, need not occupy us at 
present. The fact that he identified this principle of 
unity and order with the personal Deity of religion 
permitted him to bring spiritual and natural knowledge 
into connection and gave to his philosophy a twofold 
interest. For it was capable of being on the one side 
mystically interpreted by spiritual thinkers, whilst on 
the other side the emphasis laid upon mathematical 
reasoning attracted those who had successfully begun to 
explain mechanically many phenomena in nature. 
Whilst the former line of thought led to the religious 
conception that we know and “ see all things in God ” 
(Malebranche), the mechanical philosophers on the other 
side recognised that for their puri)Oses tlie supposition of 
a definite (mechanical) order in the universe was all that 
was wanted, and that the task of the natural philosopher 
consisted in tracing in detail some lines of this inw.oven 
cypher of all Reality. Towards this Descartes had already 
made a beginning in his celebrated theory.of Vortices. 
But the thinker who most consistently devoted himself 
to carrying forward the line of thought suggested by 
Descartes, viz., the ascent through al)stract thought to a 
conception of the true order and unity of the world, and 
the working of this by a mathematical method, Wfis 
25. Spinoza, whose writings, however, acquired their import- 
ancc ill modem philosophy much later, and need not 
occupy us at present. A more striking immediate 
reaction upon the course of thought on the Continent 
than was exercised by the philosophy ot Spinoza, who 
nevertheless infiuenced contemporary thinkers more than 
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has been generally admitted, emanated from Leibniz, and 
this influence has, with important fluctuations, continue^ 
up to the present day. One of the reasons why this 
influence has again and again made itself felt i§ because 
none of the great thinkers of modern times has studied 
with such equal interest and sympathy the most opposite 
lines of thought, and because hardly any one has been 
qiialified in the same degree by genius and, education to 
appreciate seemingly contradictory tendencies. Ancient 
and modern, English, French, and Aalian philosophies 
were alike known to him ; he was a mathematician and 
abstract thinker as well as a naturalist and historian, a 
practical man of the world as well as a theorist. The 
two gr(jat objects which he seems to have had in view all 
through his life were, first, to reconcile apparently opposed 
views, to harmonise existing differences in pliilosophy, 
politics, and religion ; and secondly, to lead his theoretical 
and,abstvact meditations into practical channels. 

Turning now to the si.)ecial problem with which I am 
dealing in ^lis ehaptex', the problem of knowledge, we 
find in, the phy.oso})hy of I^eilmiz a great advance in his 
conception of the nature of Knowledge and the means 
})Ossessed by the human mind of acquiring it. With 
Descartes the criterion of truth consisted in clearness of 
thinking and immediate evidence, two qualities which 
were nowhere more cons])icuous than in the reasoning of 
the mathematical sciences.^ A similar predilection for 

^ This conception of Descartes tinguishes between what is clear 
was more fully elaborated by Leib- | from what is also distinct. ‘‘Clear*’ 
niz. What with V^scartes was not I is opposed to “obscure,” “ dis- 
Bufficiently distinguished received | tinct ” to “ confused.” A notion is 
in Leibniz’s treatment a somewhat i clear if readily recognised ; it is 
more definite expression. He dis- i distinct if analy sable into its parts 
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the mathematical form of knowledge is to be found in 
^Spinoza, though the latter in the course of his meta- 
physical expositions arrives at the conception that 
discursive knowledge must, in its highest form, become 
intuition, — mediated or rational knowledge having finally 
to pass into intuitive or immediate knowledge.^ This 
idea was revived or independently enunciated by many 


and their conitections. Medi- 
tations on Cognition, Truth, and 
Ideas/ 1684). “ Accoj'dingly the 

a priori or eternal geometrical 
or metaphysical truths are both 
clear and distinct. On the other 
side the apontcriori or actual truths 
are clear but not distinct. The 
former are therefore fully trans- 
parent, accompanied by the con- 
viction of the impossibility of their 
opposite ; with the latter the 
opposite is conceivable. With the 
former, intuitive certainty rests on 
the principle of contradiction ; with 
the latter, their possibility, which is 
proved by their actual reality, 
requires further explication through 
the principle of sufficient reason. 
... In course of its further develop- 
ment this distinction acc^uired, for 
Leibniz, metaphysical importance. 
He distinguished between absolute 
necessity, which implies the logical 
impossibility of the opposite, and 
a conditioned necessity which is 
merely factual. lie divides the 
principles of things into those the 
opposite of which is inconceivable, 
and those of which it 'is conceiv- 
able” (Windelband, ‘ Geschichte 
der Philosophie, ’ 4th ed., p. 334). 
Prof. Windelband also shows that 
Leibniz originally considered that 
the difference between conceptions 
which are clear and those which 
are in addition fully defined or 
transparent applied fjiily to the 
human or finite intellect, whereas 
in the Divine Intellect this differ- 
ence did not exist ; but that in the 


sequel, in order not to fall into the 
absolute necessitarianism of Spinoza, 
he empliasised the difference of 
necessary and contingent truths. 
Leaving out of consideration, as 
alien to the subject of this chapter, 
the metaphysical aspect, we may 
say that Leibniz approached the 
problem of the dillerenceof certitude 
and precision of knowledge, z.e., 
the difference between knowledge 
which we acquire (by observation 
and reflection) and ultimate con- 
victions which we must possess. 

^ With Spinoza “the cognition 
of all finite things and states leads 
to two highest conceptions — exten- 
sion and consciousness ; they, both 
ac<iuire a higher metaphysical im- 
portance than finite things possess, 
they are the attributes [of the 
absolute substande], the finite 
things are only their modes. But 
as abstract thtiught rises from 
these ultimate distinctions to the 
most general, the ens generalissi- 
mum, the conception of the latter 
loses all definite content and there 
remains only the empty form of 
subsUince. And for Spinoza tlie 
Deity is All — and as such — Nothing. 
His theology follows entirely the 
lines of mysticism. , . To this 
corresponds also his threefold 
theory of knowledge, which places, 
beyond perception and reflection, 
intuition as the immediate appre- 
hension of the efernal emanenbe of 
all things out of God, cognition 8uh 
specie (vterni'* (Windelband, loe* 
cit., p. 342). 
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thinkers during the nineteenth century. But the fact 
which must have troubled all those thinkers who 
worked at the unification of thought and the criteria of 
certainty — viz., the existence of the actual knowledge of 
science on the one side and the spiritual knowledge of 
faith on the other — was not sufficiently explained or 
traced to its psychological sources either by Descartes 
or by Spinoza. Leibniz works out the theory of know- 
ledge in opposition to the Carte.sian view as well as to 
that of Locke. It is not correct, according to his view, 
that all true knowledge is limited to that which can be 
clearly defined, as the Cartesians maintained, nor is the 
soul originally a tahida rasa as Locke and the empiricists 
maintained. Only a portion of our soul is at any time 
fully illuminated, only a portion of our thoughts arrive 
at the clarity of discursive knowledge.^ Behind and 


^ The two most important ideas 
which Leibniz has the merit of 
iutroSucing into the theory of 
knowledge, and for which lie coined 
two distinct terms, are the doctrine 
of the petitTi# perceptions ” and 
that of “ apYierception, ” as distin- 
guished from “ peiiception. ” Both 
these ideas, which have become so 
fruitful in recent philosophy, are 
contained in Leibniz’s later, mostly 
posthumously publislied, works and 
correspondence. Originally mainly 
interested in a development or 
correction of the Cartesian system 
as a comprehensive reasoned creed, 
he had • devoted himself to the 
study of the two most prominent 
probletns that Descartes had be- 
queathed to his successors. Those 
were, first, the problem of method ; 
secondly, the central metaphysical 
conception of thcf ultimate reality 
— the notion of substance. His 
important psychological, and his 


still more important epistemo- 
logical, discussions seem to have 
come to the fore much later, 
notably through his acquaintance 
with the writings of Locke and 
Newton ; the former suggested the 
‘Nouveaux Essais,’ the latter led 
to the correspondence with Clarke. 
Leibniz’s eitrlier labours were in 
the direction of the development 
of the matliematical methods, and 
resulted inter alia in his invention 
t)f the calculus, but also in his 
fruitless attempts to import greater 
precision into philosophical reason- 
ing by the invention of a general 
combinatorial method or logical 
calculus which should not only 
prove, but also lead to the dis- 
covery of new truths. “ From 
early youth he had the hope to 
find such an art, and it is remark- 
able that a man of his mental cast, 
and with his appreciation of the 
meaning of individuality, should 
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around this illuminated portion there lies the region of 
the “ petites perceptions,” the half illuminated storehouse 
of thought. These “ petites percej)tions ” accompany as 
a background all our thinking, as they also form the 
source and guarantee the continuity of all our thoughts. 
This suggestive view put forw’ard by Leibniz has also 
been taken up in various forms by thinkers during the 
^ineteenth century. Bxit Leibniz’s immediate successors 
took moi’e interest in the process by which what was 
unclear and mystidal might be drawn into clear daylight 
than in emphasising those internal possessions of the 
human mind which can never be completely ration- 
alised.’^ 


believe in the possibility that the 
highest faculties of the luind could 
some day be reduced to a inechau- 
ism ; in fact, he did not shrink 
even from the conse(j[ueuco that if 
once such a method were found it 
would re<]uire only experience and 
ingenuity to find new truths : a 
genius himself, he strove to make 
genius superfluous ’’ (AV'iudelband, 
‘ Geschichte der Keueren Philo- 
eopliie,’ vol. i. , 4th ed. , 1907, p. 
468). The term “ petites per- 
ceptions was characteristic of 
Leibniz’s manner of looking at 
things, and had no doubt its origin 
in the infinitesimal method which 
he perfected and apt^lied in the 
calculus ; it combined the spirit ^of 
analysis with the principle of Con- 
tinuity which forms another fumkt- 
mental notion in Leibniz’s specu- 
lation. What in recent psychology 
iff termed the “ presentation -con- 
tinuuuC’ or tlie "‘plenum of con- 
sciousness ” was mathematically 
represented in I^eibniz’s mind by 
the totality or continuous back- 
ground of the “ petites perceptions,” 
in the same way as geometrical 
structures may be treated as the 


j integrals of their infinitesimal ele- 
I ments or diii'erentials. The ques- 
tion then arose, how, on this 
continuous background or out of 
this half illuminated store of per- 
ceptions, certain among them rose 
into distinct vision. This led to 
the doctrine of a]>perccption, which 
involved at the same time an activity 
of tlie human intellect ; likewise 
an idea which we meet with again 
more fully dcvelopcfl in lecent psy- 
chology. (See siiprriy p, 290.) 

^ Tiic study Leibni^^/s philo- 
ftophy and its continued influence 
on pliilosophical thouglit ever since 
affords a g<»od example of tlie 
difference betw’een a history of 
philosophy or of philosophical sys- 
tems and a history of philosophical 
thought. Leibniz, more like Des- 
cartes, and in cmi trust to Spinoza, 
published no concise and ojiinected 
at.atement of hi.s reasoned creed. 
Nearly ail his writings seem to 
have been suggested by those of 
other thinkers, or for special per- 
sons, and on special occasions* 
Thus the ‘ Monadblogy ’ was written 
in 1714, for Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, in order to promote a better 
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J ust as the position taken up by Descartes lent 
itself to a twofold development, the one leading into 


understanding of what he had 
expounded in his ‘Theodicde’ and 
in his various contributions to 
contemporary learned periodicals 
in which, as he says, he ^^accom- 
modated himself to the language 
of the schools or to tlie .style of the 
Cartesians,” it being first written 
in the German language. The 
‘ Thdodicee ’ had been written some 
years earlier at the request of the 
Queen of Prussia, in order to 
counteract the sceptical spirit which 
was spread througli the writings 
of Hobbes, Bayle, Gassendi, the 
Socinians and Arminiau.s, &c. His 
most important work, the ‘Nou- 
veaux Essais,’ wa.s similarly com- I 
posed after the app(iarance of 
Lockers famous ‘Essay,’ and forms 
a kind ot running commentary to 
Locke’s doctrines. Whilst the two 
former works were published dur- 
ing Leibni//.s lifetime, the latter, 
which is by far the most instructive 
and permanently im])ortant, was 
not published by Leibniz himself — 
because Locke had died in the 
meantime — but very much later, in 
the year nearly lil’ty years 

after Leibniz’.s* death. In conse- 
quence o^ tins di.sjointed form of 
composition, and •still more, of 
publication of Leibniz’s Works, it 
lias been impossible to settle with 
even approximate certainty many 
important features of his sys- 
tem, the latter still remaining a 
problem to historians of philos- 
oph}^ The same circumstance 
further had the effect of allow- 
ing a ve^y one-sided and insufii- 
cient version of Leibniz’s ideas 
to get bold of the j)h\losophical 
mind in Germany during the first 
two-thirds of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Leibniziani^m was no more 
identical with Leibniz’s real teach- | 
ing than Nevvtonianism in France, i 
or Darwinism in Germany, have ! 


been identical with the doctrines of 
their respective authors. “ When 
the ‘ Nouveau X Essais’ \^ere printed 
in 1765 they excited great atten- 
tion. Lessing was going to trans- 
late tliem. That the life of the 
soul transcends all that is clear and 
distinctly consciou.s, and is rooted 
in dimly traceable depths, meant 
I insight of the h-tgliest value for 
I literature ; this was just struggling 
out of the intellectual dryness of 
the Knligfttenment, and out of 
insipid correctness to an unfolding 
full of genius ; it opened a view all 
the more valuaV^le, as coming from 
the same thinker whom Germany 
honoured as the father and hero of 
its Enlightenment. In this direc- 
tion Leibniz worked especially upon 
Herder ; we see it not only in his 
ccsthetic views, but still more in his 
prize es.-ay ‘ (J>n Knowing and Feel- 
ing of the Human 8oul.’ Under 
the prc'ponderaiice of the methodo- 
logical point of view, the Leibnizo- 
Wolfiian school had strained the 
opposition between rational and 
empirical knowledge as far as 
possible, and had ti'eated under- 
standing and sensibility as two 
se[)arate ‘faculties.’ The Berlin 
Academy desired an examination of 
the mutual relation of these two 
separated powers, and of the share 
which each has in human know- 
ledge. Herder represented the 
tri^e Leibniz — as he appeared in 
the ‘ Nou\^eaux Essais ’ — against 
thfi prevailing system of the 
sclunds : he emphasised in his 
treatise the living unity of man’s 
})syehical life, and showed that 
sensibility and understanding are 
not two different sources of know- 
ledge, but only the ditferent stages 
of one and the same living activity 
with which tlie ‘ monad ’ compre- 
hends the universe within itself” 
(AVindelband /oc. cit., p. 388). 
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the mathematical sciences and the mechanical explana- 
tion of things, the other to a mystical and spiritual 
view, so also the philosophy of Leibniz pointed in 
two directions. It suggested the attempt to rationalise 
the whole of our knowledge, be it natural or spiritual ; 
but it also pointed to the unexhausted wealth of 
inner life out of which a new world of ideas might 
spring up at the right ‘moment. Thus Leibniz uncon- 
sciously heralded, as it were, the two great developments 
which took place i\i German thought after the middle of 
the eighteenth century ; the earlier rationalising move- 
ment during the age of the ‘‘ Aufklarung ” and the later 
spiritual deepening and consequent ideal elevation during 
the age of classical literature and art. We have seen in 
an earlier chapter how the former movement of thought 
led to more and more methodical treatment in all the 
different regions of knowledge ; how criticism, in the 
larger sense of the word, developed out of it and be- 
came the great instrument of academic education in all 
the branches of learning which were not^. covered by 
the mathematical and physical sciences. But we saw 
at the same time how this critical movement derived 
its higher meaning and importance from the existence, in 
the minds of its foremost representatives, of an ideal 
background, which the critical processes hoped, in the 
end, to reach and bring into daylight. This ideal 
background had become a reality through the creative 
genius during the classical and romantic periods of 
German literature and art. 
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II. 

If we, for a moment, adopt an expression \yhieh has 27. 
been coined and become current in modern philosophical unity in 

^ ^ ^ Continental 

literature, and according to which philosophy consists in thought, 
unified knowledge, its highest aim being the unification 
of thought, we may say that modern philosophy on the 
Continent consciously worked from its very beginning in 
Descartes towards the attainment of diis end, whereas, in 
this country, it only arrived at a recognition of this, its 
highest task, during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. I have expressed the same idea in other words 
l^y saying that modern philosophy on the Continent 
aimed at the establishment of a consistent and com- 
prehensive philosophical creed. The boldest attempt to 
solve this problem is no doubt the system of Spinoxa, 
whereas Descartes had contented himself with enun- 
ciating certain leading ])rinciplos. In Spinoza philos- 
ophy attain'ad to an elevation of spirit and diction which 
has o^!.y been ^reached in rare instances. It became to 
its author an expression, as it were, of his deepest re- 
ligious convictions ; it rose to inspiration. Such had 
been the philosophy of Plato in anti<iuity, such was the 
philosophy of Spinoza in modern times. Both are con- 
spicuous by their grandeui- and sublimity. But in the 28. 

^ ^ Spinoza and 

same way as Plato’s philo.so])hy in ancient times was 
followed, and to a large extent superseded, by the sober 
and judicious treatment of Aristotle, so the creative , 
effort of Spinoza was superseded, for the time being, 
by the harmonising endeavours contained in Leibniz’s 
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29. 
Leibniz 
and Bayle. 


philosophy. In another point also Leibniz can be 
pompared with Aristotle, inasmuch as he was equally 
acquainted with the teaching of otlier earlier or contem- 
porary thinkers, and built upon tlieir foundations. 

There are other causes why with Leibniz philosophical 
thought had entered on a new phase, and, instead of 
venturing on a bold attempt of creation and systematic 
construction,, was largely occupied with reconciling ex- 
isting doctrines and apparently contradictory aspects 
of tliought. This ’task of reconciliation and of arriving 
at unification, not so much by constructive effort as 
by a process of harmonising, was pushed into the fore- 
ground and became a desideratum to many thinking 
minds through the writings of a contemporary of 
Leibniz. It was Pierre Bayle who in several of his 
writings had asserted the conflict between religion and 
reason, between the tenets of faith and the doctrines 
of philosophy; and had exemplified this by pointing to 
the difficulties involved in the problem of evil and 
sin.' Bayle’s criticisms gave the occasion' to Leibniz 


^ Pierre Bayle (1 (>47-1 700) was 
one of the most infiuential w-riters 
of tlic seventeenth century, as 
much through the sceptical tenor of 
his works as through the enormous 
erudition displayed in his ‘ Lhc- 
tionnaire Historique et Criti<iue ’ 
(1095-1697, *2nd augumented tM., 
1702). It formed a principal chan- 
nel of historical knowledge for sev- 
eral generations, continued the scep- 
ticism of earlier French writers like 
Montaigne, and led on to the still 
more celebrated and influential writ- 
ings of Voltaire. It preached toler- 
ance in all matters of doctrine, especi- 
ally of religious beliefs. It was 
the forerunner of the great Ency- 


clopicdia (d d’Artnnbert, w*ho, never- 
theles.-^, as Voltaire indignantly re- 
marks, did not sufficiently ac- 
knowledge his real predecessor. It 
i.s suppo.seul that Locke, who met 
Bayle in Holland, received his 
ideas on toleration in great part 
from Bayle. Bayle was the great 
exponent of the absolute separation 
of matters of knowledge and mat- 
ters of faith, but not in the sense 
expres.sed by Bacon and Locke, 
w'hich led to the natural religion 
of the Deists in England, but in 
the older sense, ^according to which 
religious lieliefs would have no 
meaning if they could be logically 
demonstrated. It was this dualism 
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for publishing, in 1710, his most popular work, the 
‘ Th^odiciie.’ In doing so he gave further expression 
to an idea which had been familiar to him for some 
time. He had early recognised that knowledge presents 
two forms — the knowledge of efhcient causes and the 
knowledge of final causes, the mechanical and the teleo- 
logical view of things, that it is a desire of the human 


wliich Leibniis desired to counter- 
act, for wherever it is admitted, 
it leads, in most minds, to a 
strong assertion of scepticism and 
a corresponding indifference, if 
not antagonism, towards religion. 
It must be added that Bayle 
anticipated likewise the modern 
school of thought, which relies 
upon the possibility of establishing 
morals and a system of etliics with- 
out the a.ssistance of any religious 
or philosophical creed. This side 
is fully expounded, e.</. , in Prof. 
JodPs ‘ Geschichte der Ethik ’ (vol. 
i., 2nd ed., p. 118 As Bayle 

was (juite unsystematic in his writ- 
ings ami expounded his fundamen- 
tal convictions as occasion j)rc8ented 
itself, suggesting, and frequently 
only insinuating^, his real meaning, 
his influence niay be consideretl 
from ver;f dilfercntwpoints of view. 
The fact that, for him, religious 
truths were not rational but super- 
rational, and that morality did not 
depend upon them but had its 
foundation in human nature itself, 
put such truths out of contact 
both with reason and moral con- 
duct, removing them — without a 
■distinct i#vow.al of unbelief —into a 
region which presented little inter- 
■est. They were not an essenti.al 
factor for either the intellectual or 
the moral life of humanity. In 
spite of many passages which may 
be construed as rSvealiiig personal 
belief in Bayle’s own mind, this 
seems nowhere to be a clear and 


necessary conviction. Thus differ- 
ent writers have put various sides 
of Bayle’s .►easoning into the fore- 
ground. M. Picavet (in the ‘ Grande 
Encyclopedie,’ art. “Bayle”) em- 
phasises his doctrine of tolerance ; 
Prof. Jodi hails with approval his 
doctrine of the independence of 
ethics from religion and meta- 
physics ; and Prof. Windelband 
represents Iiim iis a pronounced 
exponent of the doctrine of the 
twofold truth. “ Religion is for 
him possible only as an actual 
revelation ; in contradiction to 
pliilosophical knowledge, he rep- 
resents quite rigidly the twofold 
truth ; and, whilst he might, there- 
fore, personally claim credit for a 
faith contrary” — or superior — “to 
reason, liis writings, and especially 
the articles in his Dictionary, were 
not less dangerous to the doctrines 
of jK>sitive religion than to those of 
tlie Deists ” ( Windelband, loc. 
p. 413). Voltaire, who quotes Bayle 
frequently, does not accept his dic- 
tum that a society of atheists would 
be quite ^lUssible. With Voltaire 
soyie religious beliefs are required 
to regulate and restrain the con- 
duct of men at large. Bayle had 
admitted that true religion, which 
he identifies with the love of Goii, 
w^ould indeed do so ; but this, he 
thought, was too rare an occur- 
rence, and the conventional religion 
of the Churches did morally more 
harm than good* 
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mind to trace phenomena back to their antecedent 
causes, but not less so to undeistand their purpose 
and meaniiigd He appreciated the philosophies of 
Descartes and Spinoza inasmuch as they laid stress 
upon the deductive mathematical treatment, but he 
could not agree with Spinoza, who discarded altogether 
and tx’eated with scorn all teleological explanations. In 
Leibniz philosophical thought arrived at the position 
which, \vith certain interruptions, it still occupies at 
the present day ;• its task being, not to afford new 


knowledge, but to mediate 
kinds of knowledge : that 

^ From the point of view of the j 
problem of knowletlge we may tlius 
say that J.eibniz distinctly an- 
nounced tliree kinds of knowledge, 
founded upon tlie law of contra- 
diction (mathematical or metajihys- 
ical truths), the law of sufficient 
reason (all contingent truths found 
by observation and experience, trac- 
ing the causal connection of things), 
and the law of final causes through 
which the app>arent c<niliiigency in 
nature is raised to tlie position of 
necessity, inasmuch as in and 
through the contingent facts and 
events in the woild a ilefinite 
plan, the design of tiie Divine 
Creator, is realised. Lotze re- 
marks that this reduces the wliole 
scheme of Leibniz to a mathe- 
matical conception. “‘'rhe whole 
world has its ^reality from (h^jl, 
and indeed in this way that in the 
mind of (fod there existed many 
consistent scliemes, among which 
He admitted that which contained 
the smallest amount of evil and the 
greatest perfection. Sucli a scheme 
he could not alter or improve, but 
only admit or reject, as a whole. 
We see from this .that a].so with 
Leibniz the whole content of reality 


between tlie claims of two 
which deals with things 

resembles a mathematical formula 
in whicli each ])art is rigidly de- 
termined by others and 'itself de- 
termines them, ao that not only 
does the past include the future, 
but also the latter tlie past ” 
(l.<otze. Syllabus of Lectures on 
‘German Plnlosophy since Kant,’ 
1882, p. 7). We shall see further 
how Jiotze himself atteni[>ted 
to modify this scheme of i^eibniz, 
giving it a freer, not ])urely logical, 
consistency. Whether we admit 
this rigidity in Leibniz/s concep- 
tion or not, it i: quite clear that, 
so far as the pi’olilem of knowledge 
is concerned, LeiV)niz admitted the 
necessity of considering the pur- 
pose or meaning of things as a 
clue for finding the mechanical 
causes through which it was at- 
taiiie<l : a rule which was applied 
in the shallow and popular phil- 
osopliy of tlie Anf hlarnnj, to put 
forward trivial explanations which 
made the wliole ridiculous. This 
was (juite contrary to the spirit of 
Leibniz ; for we may say that if 
Spinoza taught us to contemplate 
things “.sub specie leterni,” Leibni?; 
taught us to contemplate them * 
“sub specie universi.’’ 
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surrounding us in time and space, and that which 
deals with the highest questions of our life, our 
destiny, and our duties,^ Occupying this position, the 
object of the philosopher is not to increase our know- 
ledge of things natural or spiritual, but to appreciate 
the difference and importance of these two regions of 
knowledge, to show how we acquire each, what kind of 
certainty is attainable in either, and, if possible, to make 
sure that neitlier of the two should overstep its true 
limits and interfere with the othei\ But the immediate 
followers of Leibniz on the Continent did not maintain 
this judicial attitude, but, as I stated above, devoted 
tliernselves more exclusively to a rationalising of all 
knowledge. This attempt was somewhat justified by 
the necessity of teaching philosophy in the High Schools 
and Universities. It entailed a systematisation of the 
Leibnizian ideas, which by their author himself had 
never been developed in a final, systematic, and com- 
plete form. In this attempt many of the best sug- 
gestions of -jAubniz were lost — to be taken up again at 
a much later j period, as 1 shall have ample opportunity 
to show in the sequel. 

All the foremost thinkers in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries on the Continent were guided by 
the desire to arrive at a unity of philosophic Hiought 
and to establish a consistent philosophic creed, whicli 
should ’do justice to the claims of science as much as to 
those of religion, aflbroing eipuilly the means of increas- 
ing knowledge and of arriving at the ultimate grounds of 

^ Lotze has given a clearer j world of things with their con 
definition to this tw'ofold aspect nections and the world of values 
by, distinguishing between the or worths. 


SO. 

Systema- 
tisation of 
Loibni/Zs 
ideas. 
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31 . 

New way 
opened by 
Kant, 


certainty and truth. The outcome of their labours, how- 
ever, was not very encouraging. It seemed rather as if 
the attempt to unify and harmonise had succeeded only 
in showing up more clearly the existing differences. At 
the same time, the growing volume of actual knowledge 
attained in the different empirical sciences, and especi- 
ally the increasing precision which tlie introduction of 
mathematical methods afforded, made these sciences 
lilore self-reliant and dogmatic. On the other side, the 
vagueness and se&ming uncertainty of all philosophical 
speculations referring to the general order of the world 
and the destiny of human life produced in many think- 
ing minds doubt and indifference, and among believers 
the conviction that salvation could only be found by a 
strong dogmatic assertion of the truths of traditional 
faith, which were guaranteed by their historical origin 
and confirmed to the believer by an inner light which 
was not assisted by philosophical I’easoning. 

The existence of this dogmatism on both sides, as well 
as the growing doubt and indifference with regard to the 
most important questions which confront the serious 
thinker, led, in the mind of Kant, to what seemed to 
him to be a new way out of the existing dilemma and 
perplexities. It seemed to Kant that, before entering 
on a discussion of" the 1‘igher problems of philosophy — 
problems which he termed tri^uscendent — it would be 
necessary, systematically and^^ methodically, to examine 
into the processes of observation, experience, and reason- 
ing. Although this had already been, to some extent, 
undertaken by Locke, and before him bj’^ Descartes, it 
had not been undertaken for the definite purpose of 
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answering the question, how is knowledge possible which 
refers to those things that transcend our senses ? This 
kind of knowledge Kant termed metaphysical. It was 
not the ‘‘ plain historical method which Locke had 
adopted that seemed to Kant to lead to a useful solution 
of the problem. The investigations of Locke, pushed to 
their seemingly inevitable consequences, had led to the 
scepticism of Hume, which was followed either by abandon- 
ment of the whole problem or by, what seemed to Kant, 
an uncritical appeal to common-sense. • A better way for 
dealing with the questions started by Locke seemed to 
be indicated by the position taken up by Leibniz in his 
‘ Kouveaux Essais.’ These had been posthumously pub- 
lished just about the time (1765) when Kfint had 
been strongly influenced by Locke’s and Hume’s writings. 
This suggestion was contained in the formula which 
Leibniz succinctly opposed to Locke’s formula. The 
latter maintained that our intellect contains nothing 
which was not given by our senses. To this Leibniz 
agreed, with tho- addition, “ except the intellect it- 
self.” This formula suggested an examination of the 
• • 

intellect as such, or, as Kant termed it, the criticism 
of pure reason. In deliberately placing this problem 
before philosophers as an introduction or preliminary 
investigation which should prece*de any attempt to decide 
whether the human mind was capable of arriving at 
knowledge or certainty regarding things spiritual and 
transcendent, Kant founded that philosophical discipline 
termed later on Erkeyintnissthcorie, Epistemology, or 
Theory of Knowledge. The result which Kant ari-ived 
at, and which appeared to him to contain a reply to all 
VOL. III. Y 
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the vexed questions which then exercised the minds 
pf thinkers, was not reached by a detailed psycho- 
logical investigation such as has since been carried 
out through the labours of independent thinkers in 
all the three countries, e.g.. Mill, Eenouvier, Wundt, 
and their successors ; it was gained by a much 
shorter and much more abstract process. Kant relied 
^n two point^s which he considered were well estab- 
lished. The first and most important of these was 
Ihe existence of vC definite amount of perfectly certain 
)find assured knowledge contained in the sciences of 
mathematics and mathematical physics ; the second was 
a definite body of doctrine contained in the formal logic 
and the emj^irical psychology of the schools, both of 
which Kant himself taught in his academic courses. 
So far as the first point is concerned, Kant had a 
broader foundation to build on than Descartes before 


him, inasmucli as lie could not only point to pure 
mathematics, but had in addition also, wliat he con- 
sidered the ideal of scientific achievement— -the natural 


philosophy of Newton.^ So 

^ It has, however, been shown (u.f/., 
by E. Diihring in his ‘ Kritische 
Geschichte der Allgemeinen Prin- 
cipien der Mechanik,’ 3rd ed., 1887) 
that Kfint s notions as to the prin- 
ciples of dynamics and pfiysic.s were 
still extremely inaccurate and cofi- 
fused, Althougli in the minds of 
some of the great mathernaticianB, 
such as Kewton in England and 
d’Alembert in France, very pretu'se 
views existed, these have only very 
slowly become the property of 
philosophical thinkers. Nor does 
it appear as if Kant himself con- ' 
tributed much to this important 
clearance of ideas. Neitlier his 


far as the second point is 

early tract, wiiicli deals with the 
measure of vis viva (1753), nor 
his treatment of dynamical and 
jjhysical concept ions in the cele- 
brated ‘ Natural History of the 
Heavens ' (175.5), shows any strict 
definition or consistent use of 
dynamical principles. And it is 
significant that Ernst *Mach in 
his historical Treatise on tliese 
subjects (‘ Mechanik in ihrer Knt- 
wickehing,’ 1883, Eng. trans. by 
M‘Corinick) lias no occasion to 
refer to Kant. With Kant the 
fundamental notions of arithmetic 
(numerical and general), of geom- 
etry (synthetic and analytic), of 
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concerned, he was hampered by the formalism in the 
logic as well as in the psychology of his day, both o^ 
which he gratefully accepted. 

In spite of the strong recommendation of the induc- 
tive methods by Bacon, the science of logic dealt, at that 
time, mostly only with deductive and syllogistic reason- 
ing, without attempting to analyse the processes by which 
knowledge was extended in the natural scioaices, such as 
the methods of inference and of proof. And Kant’s 
psychology was the empirical faculty -‘psychology of the 
school of Wolff, itnproved by some of his followers, 
such as Telens and Baumgarten. 

The theory of Knowledge had been independently st. 

Relation to 

attacked by Locke and Hume ; but Kant was able to Locke, 

• Hume, and 

go beyond the position they had reached, for he had 
before him the significant and suggestive answer which 


phoronorny (kinematic.^), oi dyn- 
amics^ (kineiicd), ami of physios 
(gravitational and other) were none 
of them clearly distingui-shcil. Tiiat 
in each of these sciences an addi- 
tional notion, pi4nci})le, or axiom is 
involved was not clear to tliinkoi s — 
certainly ^lot to j^nlosophei.s — of 
that age, nor for a long time after. 
Kant hlentihod numbering witii the 
temporal series in analogy with 
geometry, which deals with spatial 
series or dimensions. The purely | 
phoronomical science of “ kine- j 
matics,” of which Kepler's Iaiws 
were the most brilliant example, 
was not st^ffirated from ‘‘ kinetio.s,'’ 
which is biifSed on (JJalilco's ex{)eri- 
ments and Newton’s laws of motion, 
im})lying the conceptions of force 
and inertia (mass). Again, New- 
ton’s natural pliilosophy, which to 
Kant was the ide*il of a science, 
brought, in the notion of attrac- 
tion (action at a distance), a purely 


empirical fact, based upon a syn- 
thesis of Kepler’s and Galileo’s 
discoveries. To these notions Kant 
added in his cosmological theories 
the correlated notion of repulsion, 
following the vaguer theories of 
the ancients, and suggested also 
by elemcntar}^ electrit: and mag- 
netic phenomena. The modern 
concejitiou of energy was, so far 
as mechanical plicnomena are con- 
cerned, anticipated by Leibniz, who 
sugt^ested a measure for mechanical 
action. That tlie celel.>rated con- 
tr(^versy which rag('d over this 
matter between the Leibnizians 
and the Cartesians had been 
finally settled by d'Alembert in 
his ‘Traite de Dynamique’ (1713) 
seems to have been unknown to 
Kant ten years later. In the last 
chapter we have seen how Kant 
was also influenced by tiie tradi- 
tional psychology of his day. 
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Leibniz had given to Locke’s sensationalism in the 
‘^Nouveaux Essais ’ published in 1765.’- It is probable 
that the study of the latter helped to give to Kant’s 
speculation its peculiar and characteristic form. 

^ 33. From the Introductions to their respective works 

Locke and 

Kant. which treat of the theory of Knowledge, the ‘ Essay ’ 
of Locke and the first ‘ Critique ’ of Kant, we learn that 
both thinkerjs were led to their investigations by the 
desire to explain and possibly to aid in settling differ- 
ences of opinion vVhich they met with among thinking 
persons and in the teaching of the schools. But these 
differences were, with Locke, enclosed in a narrower 
circle — we may say they were Confessional differences. 
During the period of more than two generations which 


^ This open.s out an interesting 
historical question, which may he 
somewhat difi'ereiitly answered ac- 
cording as our intere.^t lies in 
the development of thought or in 
that of Kant’s own ideas. Kant 
was wont to compare the revolu- 
tion in Tliought, which he sug- 
gested, to that worked by Coper- 
nicus in physical astronomy. As 
the latter had changed the centre 
of the universe from the earth to 
the sun, .so Kant proposed to change 
thecentre of Ideology from theexter- 
nal world of experience and science 
to the internal active iirinciplq, of 
the human intellect. But this 
was indicated already in Leibniz’s 
formula. Historians of the Kantian 
phih;teOphy tell ns, as Kant did j 
himself, of a turning-point in his 
speculations, and assign this to a 
period sornewliere about 1769 or 
1770. This i.s rejiresented some- 
times as a kind of awakening out 
of his dogmatic slumbers, and is 
then connected with the influence 
of Hume by Paulsen), some- 


times as a continuous develop- 
ment under various influences, tliat 
of Rousseau being also specially 
mentioned. This view of the con- 
tinuity ill Kant's development is 
mainly represented liy Prof. Hol- 
ding in his iiiteresiing articles in 
the .sevenlli volume of the ‘ Archiv 
fiir Oesehichte d» r Philo, sojihie ’ 
(1891). Neither ho nor F. Paulsen 
(‘Immanuel Knit’) refeVs to tlie 
/act tliat the *Nouv(‘aux I'^ssais ’ 
of Leilniz were made known 
to the world in 1705, just before 
the lime when the Cupernican 
change in Kant’.s views was being 
e.stabii.slied. Tlii.s i.s brought out by 
Prof. Windelband in an arliide in 
the ‘ Viertcljalir.s.sehrift fiir wisreii* 
.schaftliclie Philosophies (lS70j, 
and referred to in his works on his- 
tory of Philosophy, quoted above, 
it is .somewliat remarkable that 
Hbflding ill his impoi tant Discus- 
sion does not refer to Windelband’s 
article ; Paulsen' mentions it only 
incidentally, and attaches little 
importance to it. 
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lie between Locke’s and Kant’s Treatises, the circle of 
interests had widened as much through the influence of 
Locke’s speculations themselves in this country, and still 
more in PYance, as through that religious and^ political 
unrest which, in the sequel, led to the P’rench lie volu- 
tion. Tlie difference between political, social, and re- 
ligious creeds had become more and more accentuated 
till it became a question, not of diffeix'iit shades of 
belief but of belief and unbelief, not of different orders 
of society but of the maintenance or*dissolution of any 
oi’der, of scepticism, of indifferent ism, and subsequently, 
of anarchy. The problems wliich presented them- 
selves to Locke in a limited sphere had gradually 
assumed the largest dimensions, and required much 
deeper research and more drastic methods for their 
solution^ As an example, we need only point to the 


^ Til at Kant’s main object in 
I)ul)li^hing Ills ‘Critical Philosophy ' 
was to s<;ttle the coiitlict between 
Knowhalge and Faith is clearly 
brought <jut by Paulsen in the 
Introduction t# his Work. It is 
nientioiicd by Kant himself in the 
preface t<5 the firs# otlition (17S1), 
but still more emphatically in that 
to the second etlitiou (1787). 
Whereas in the earlier preface he 
treats the subject more from a 
purely scientific }^oint of view, 
attacking mainly the dogmatism 
and indillbrontism of the age, and 
mentioning only incidentally in 
the Intrt^luctiou the higher prob- 
lems, he very emphatically urges 
the practical consetpienoes of his 
doctrine in the later preface. This 
was no doubt done in order to ex- 
plain more clearly what he liad 
secretly at heart : to establish be- 
yond doubt and cavil the sacred- 
ness of the moral law and the 


religious beliefs wliich it entails. 
“ A cursory view,^’ he says, “ of this 
Work may suggest that the value 
of it is }>urely negative, to induce 
us in speculation never to venture 
l»eyond the limits of experience ; 
< and this is indeed it.s first merit, 
j . . . Put such a criticism ... is 
indeeil of very great and positive 
! value if we oonsi«ler tliat there ex- 
ists a necessary, practical, the moral, 
use of pure reason, in whicli it in- 
evitably extends itself beyond the 
: limits of offr sensuous experience ” 

: (IVef. to 2nd. eth, liosenkranz’ ed. 
of ‘ Kant’s Works,’ vol. ii. p. G75). 
“In this way tlie teaching of 
morality maintains its position, as 
does likewise natural science its 
own. . . . And just this Discus- 
sion shows the positive gain of the 
critical principles of pure reason 
with regard to the conception of 
0«>d and of the simple nature of 
our Soul (p. G78). 1 liad accord- 
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wider view on religious toleration of Bayle in France 
and later of Lessing in Germany compared with that 
of Locke in England. How much more important a 
correct theory of knowledge and the problem of ultimate 
certitude had become in the interval and to foremost 
thinkers on the Continent is shown by the tone of the 
two Introductions referred to above. The plain histori- 
cal method o^f the friend of Bayle and Sydenham and 
the tutor of Shaftesbury in England, contrasts signifi- 
cantly with the boldness of the solitary thinker of 
Ivonigsberg (the “ All-Destructive ”), who sweeps away 
all the existing philosophy of the schools, proclaims 
a new era of thought, and anticipates tliat within twenty 
years the new doctrine, with all its important and re- 
assuring consequences, might be geneially accepted.^ 
Kant, indeed, had at heart a vindication of the funda- 
mental verities of religion : of the belief in the existence 
of God, the Immortality of the sovd, and the Freedom of 
the Will. Was the human intellect aide to reach in 
these matters of belief something like that certainty 
which belonged, according to his view, to the sciences of 

fr *•' 


ingly to remove knowledge in order 
to gain room for faith. The dog- 
matii>m of metaphy.sica ... is 
the real source of all un)i)elief 
which contradicts morality (p. 6/9). 
This is iK>t a performance whi^di 
should be undin'Vfilued : once for 
all by a Socratic method, i.e., 
througli a clear proof of the ignor- 
ance of their opponents to put an 
«nd to all attacks on morality and 
religion ” (p. 679), 

^ At the end of hi.s first ‘ Critique ’ 
Kant gives what he terms the 
‘History of Ihire Reason/ and 
closes this short chapter by con- i 


j trasting his method with that of 
1 Wollfon the (Jiie side and of Hume 
I on the other. ‘‘The critical way 
is tlie only one open. If my 
reader has been obliging and 
imtient enough to follow this in 
my cornjiany he may then judge 
whether . . . what many centuries 
have not been able to attain might 
not be achieved before the end of 
the )>resent one, namely, to give 
to Ijurnan reason complete satis- 
faction regarding that which has 
alwa^’s, but hithevto unsuccessfully, 
engaged her curiosity/' 
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applied mathematics ; and, if not, on what foundation 
had this belief to rest ? Mere experience could not 
give to knowledge the characteristics of universality 
and necessity — it could not make it generally valid or 
convincing. The question then presented itself, how 
does some of the knowledge we possess, viz., mathe- 
matical knowledge, arrive at this generality and con- 
vincing evidence ? Leibniz had suggested that empirical 
knowledge did not consist merely of a collection of 
sensations, but that there was the ir*tellect itself which 
collected them. And with Ivant the problem of know- 
ledge took the form of asking: What does the intellect 
supply so as to bring into the casual material gained by 
experience, the logical qualities of universality and 
certainty ? And this question was asked with an eye 
to the higher interests of the human mind, the truths 
of morality and religion. 

formulating the problem in this way, Kant issued, 
as it were, the programme of philosophical thought not 
only for hi.s age but down to the present day. It is, 
however, well to recogni.se that, so far as the theory of 
knowledge is concerned, he was not in a position, nor 
in possession of the necessary preliminaries, to carry out 
his progi'arnme successfully. This has been done, to 
some extent, by thinkers in * all the three countries 
since his time. In Germany, and largely also in France, 
it has l3een done mainly under the inlluence of Kant’s 
own doctrine ; in this country — as we have seen above — 
an independent beginning was made by J ohn Stuart Mill, 
who, probabl}* only through the study of tiamilton’s philo- 
sophy, was induced to lay his account with Kantian ideas. 
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Be this as it may, the philosophy of Kant has, as the 
nineteenth century advanced, been more and more con- 
sidered as a central point in the development of modern 
thought. Especially so far as the problem of knowledge 
is concerned, we find that the different sides which this 
problem presented to different thinkers in different 
countries were already explicitly given or implicitly 
contained iii, the writings of Kant. Here his lasting 
influence may be shown in the great number of pre- 
liminary and subsidiary problems which he formulated, 
and into which he divided the main problem itself ; 
not least also in the lai'ge ai’ray of new terms which 
he introduced for the definition of these prolflems. 
Through them he succeeded in fixing the attention 
of his own and subse(iuent ages. For our present pur- 
pose it may be convenient to gather this formidable 
body of thought under three headings. 

First, Kant gave to the ancient theory of the, l!e- 
lativity of Knowledge a new form and expression. He 
did away with the primary (mathematical) properties 
of external things, which even L(;cke ^ considered to 
afford a real, not merely a phenonicnal, knowledge of 
things. He showed that these properties, which refer 
to the existence of things in time and space, are not 
less dependent on' the nature of the human mind than 
the so - called .secondary properties which depend on 
the nature and operation of our several sense-organs. 
Also he allowed that to the forms of time and space 
belonged a special definiteness, that the conceptions 
of extension and duration, and the propefties of things 
connected therewith, possess a greater convincing evi- 
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denee, more generality and stability than attaches to 
'the casual and fleeting impressions of our senses. This 
view crystallised in the doctrine of the Ideality of time 
and space. 

Secondly, having deprived external reality of all the 
attributes with which the human mind describes it, 
maintaining that these refer only to its appearance 
in time and space, not to its intrinsic esseiice, he never- 
theless did not destroy what remained in the human 
mind as a definite, though empty, ideS, of a thing. This 
essence of reality, tlie truly real, as opposed to the 
merely phenomenally real, Kant described as the Koii- 
menon, that which we are obliged to think though we 
cannot^ see or describe it. For this he coined the 
characteristic term, the “ Thing in itself ” ; the un- 
knowable substance and cause whicli lie behind the 
phenomenal world. He identified it with the Intel- 
ligible as opposed to tlie nunely Sensible. This remain- 
ing phantom, a relic of earlier metaphysics, which Kant 
did more perpetuate than to explain and correct, 
has done incalculable mischief in sub-sequent systems of 
philosophy.^ 


^ It wjts especially unfortunate 
tliat this doctrine of the “Thing 
in itself ” became for a consider- 
able time, the central {)oint of 
interest in the literature which 
sprang up abundantly around the 
Kantian philosophy with the object 
of confirming or refuting it. The 
novelty of the term gave it ex- 
aggerated importance, as did like- 
wise mistaken explanation given 
of it by Reinhold, who otherwise, 
as wo shall see presently, was one of 
the most successful expounders of 
Kantian ideas. “ In all these dis- 


cussions it is important to note 
that they referred only to the 
‘ Uritique of Pure Reason,’ and that 
j none of thhse who led them under- 
! st»x)(l at all the ultimate connection 
:)t the Kantian ‘ Critiques.’ Just 
for this reason the notion of the 
‘ Thing in itself ’ which, with Kant, 
w\as the connecting link between 
tlieoretical and practical philos- 
ophy, was here considered only in 
its theoretical meaning, and as 
such, it was rightly found to be 
untenable. Thus it has come 
I about that this conception, which 
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Thirdly, having distinguished the two worlds, the 
; ; intelligible and the sensible, the world of things in* 
>?themselves and the world of mere appearance, he 
applied this distinction to the human mind itself, and 
maintained that so far as our own self and nature are 
concerned;^? we possess an entrance into the world of 
37. the truly real. Following on the lines indicated already 

The regula- ° . 

tive ideas, in antiquity ^ in the Ideology of Plato, he distinguished 
the world of ideas from that of phenomena : for Kant, 
however, ideas did mot add anything to, they served only 
to regulate, experience. Foremost among these regu- 
lative ideas stands out the self-regulating freedom of 
the human Will. Indeed to safeguard this and the 
moral law was a prompting idea in Kant’s whole specu- 

k 

lation. Here we meet with our real nature, we gain a 
glimpse of the existence of a universal mind. This 
view has become a leading idea in many of the foremost 
ethical systems since the time of Kant ; we shall have 
specially to consider it in a later chajjtcr. So far as the 
theory of knowledge is concerned, it had thp important 
influence of representing the human mind, not as merely 

f *' 

receptive or reflective, as was the case in the philo- 


for Kant’s theory of Knowledge 
recedes into the background cojii 
pared with that of a jn\ori know- 
ledge, was in the sequel pushed 
into the foreground, and that the 
main object of the ‘ Critique ’ was 
sought ... in this doctrine of 
the ‘Thing in itself.' And this 
tendency was nursed by the fact that 
the majority of t)ie opponents was 
composed of popular philosophers 
and teachers whose interest con- 
sisted primarily in disproving 
Kant’s refutation of a reasoned 


! knowledge of ‘ Things in them- 
selves.’ As these objections re 
acted upon the followers of Kant, 
these strove to clear the notion of 
the ‘Thing in itself’ « , . of 
its inherent contradictions. . . . 
Accordingly the furtlier develop- 
ment of the critical philosophy 
was mainly occupied wnth the dia- 
integratir)!! of the notion of the 
‘Thing in itself’” (Windelband, 
‘Geschichtc der** Neueren Philo- 
Sophie,’ vol. ii. p, 201). 
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Sophies of Locke and even of Leibniz, but as an active 
principle. Knowledge is not merely collected, arranged^ 
and abstracted, it is essentially also created by the 
human mind, or, as Kant said, by human Keason. 

It is not only in the Kantian theory of knowledge 
that we find a novel treatment of these three main points 
— the nature of time and space, the difference of appear- 
ance and reality, and the formative or active? principle of 
the h\iman intellect ; even thinkers who, like Comte, 
Mill, and Hei'bert Spencer, elaborated %heir theories inde- 
pendently, have eventually arrived at conclusions which 
were more or loss in harmony with views explained or 
indicated by Kant liimself.^ His philosophy, and as 


^ Amoilg the coiitetiiporaries and 
■early critics of Kant three de^erve 
notice as dealin;^ specially with the 
theory of Knowledge and connect- 
ing or contrasting Kant's doctrine 
with earlier speculation. Gottlob 
Schulze (17dl-l82o) wrote 
under the name (with its see.ptical 
sugge.'stioii ) of Aeiiesidemus 
Jleshows that tlie critical philosophy 
dues not solve tile problem left over 
by Hume ; for, according to Kant, 
causality, *l.)eing a ilfccessary form of 
thought and applicable only to 
things of experience, is not a})])li- 
cable to the “Thing in itself,” to 
that which transcends experience. 
The new philosopliy thus contains 
an inherent contradictiv)n, and the 
great problem of knowledge remains 
where Hume left it. Salomon 
Maimon *(1754-1800) came from 
the Jewish religion tiu'ough great 
vicissitudes of life and tin ught to 
study Kant's philosophy", after 
having become acquainted witli 
the works of Spino/.a, Leibniz, 
Locke, and Hum6. He attempted 
to remodel the Kantian theory of 
knowledge by doing away with the 


unknowable ‘‘Thing in itself,’’ and 
; reducing the evident dilference as 
to clearness and certainty of know- 
ledge to that indicated already by 
Leibniz in his doctrine of petites 
perceptions, Kant had a high 
opinion of Mainion’s ability, and 
went even the length of saying 
that lie was the one of his followers 
who liad understood him best. 
The best and most concise of his 
writings is considered to be that 
on the ‘Categories of Aristotle* 
(1794). It is interesting to note 
that he undertook to write a philo- 
sophical dictionary, evidently re- 
cognising the important part which 
vej'bal terms play in philosophy. 
The third* and most constructive 
attiong the earlier critics is Jacob 
Sigisnmnd Beck (1761-1842), who 
led on to three important develop- 
ments of philosophic thought, to 
Fichte, Herhart, and Schopenhauer. 
He likewise rejected the Kantian 
solution as contained in the doctrine 
of the “Thing, in itself.” “Ho 
found the only possible position 
from which the critical philosophy 
I could be judged in* this, that wh^t 
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part of it also his theory of knowledge, may thus 
be regarded as a focus in which the different lines of 
earlier thought, both ancient and modern, were collected 
and brought into mutual contact, and from which they 
emanated with altered shades and colours. And still 
more has the general tenor of his thought, his critical 
attitude, as shown in an earlier chapter, been almost uni- 
versally adopted in the course of the nineteenth century, 
and more so towards the end than in the beginning of 
the period. Kant*is, therefore, a I'cpresentative thinker. 
His philosophy looks backward and forward and all 
around, and consciously or unconsciously mirrors the 
thought of his own and the subsequent age : that of 
his own country as well as that of the neigltbouring 
nations. To show this, we need only take up the two 
aspects which I mentioned above. Consider, first, tlie 
emphasis which Kant laid upon the existence of a body 
of certain and assured knowledge contained in. the 
mathematical and mechanical sciences. Here he not 
only inherited the predilection foi- matlienvttical treat- 
ment characteristic of French philosophei;s as well as of 
Spinoza and Leibniz, but he also as.similated the spirit 


to an individual consciousnes.^ 
is given as an ‘object’ must be 
contained in an original hyjjer- 
individual con.sciousne.ss which i.s 
accordingly authoritative, .so far *a8 
empirical knowledge is concerned. 
In the place of ‘thing.s in them- 
selves* he put Kant’.s ‘conscious- 
ness in general.* In this w’ay he 
explained the apriority of mental 
forms and categories, so that what is 
given in the manifold of sensation 
remained also for him the unsolved 
residue of the Kantian problem*’ * 
( Wiudelband, ‘ Geschichte der Philo- 1 


Sophie,’ p. 485). Prof. Windel- 
hand sliow.s also how near he comes 
in .some re.spccts to Berkeley’s 
Idealism. “ It cannot be denied 
that between the Ktandpoint of 
Beck and that of Berkeley the 
dividing lines are difliculf to draw. 
But neither Kant nor Fichte occu- 
pied iiorkeley’s position. Kant 
did not, inasmuch as he stuck to 
the reality of things in themselves ; 
neither did Ficlite, inasmuch as ho 
was far removed* from the spirit- 
ualistic ground of the English 
thinker.” 
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of the Newtonian philosophy in the exaggerated form in 
which it was later proclaimed by the school of Laplace 
in France. 

And so far as the second point mentioned above is 
concerned, Kant’s acceptance of traditional psychology 
and his reliance \ipon definite categories or forms of 
judgment suggested by the Aristotelian logic, supplied 
a fruitful subject for discussions among followers and 
opponents. These showed the necessity for that deeper 
psychological and anthropological trea<iment which logical 
doctrine subsecpiently received at the hands of English, 
German, and French thiiikers. 

In the following chapters we shall have abundant 
occasion to realise the central position which Kant 
occupies in philosophical thought. At present we are 
specially coneorned with the new lights which, as we 
have seen, he was able to throw upon the problem of 
knowledge. And here one of the great defects of Kant’s 
method has revealed itself as much through the labours 
of his follo\vers as through the criticism of his opponents. 
This defect consisted in tlio apparent want of unity in 

* 9 

his doctrine. That this was to a large extent only 
apparent has been shown by recent historians of philo- 
sophy, and more fully in the researches of a whole series 
of writers who have made the study of Kant’s works 
their principal task.' That it'struck his contemporaries 

^ Among these may be mentioned and latterly also in other countries, 
a series of publications which was the titles of which may be found 
started in 189(5 by Trof. Hans in the tenth edition of the 4th 
Vaihiiiger under the title ‘Kant- part of Ueberweg-Heinze’s ‘ History 
Btudien,' and which has been eon- of Philosophy,’ p. 225. This ex- 
tinued up to the pre.sent day ; tensive literature has been fully 
further, a number of independent consulted in their respective ‘ His- 
works by thinkers all over Germany tories of Philosophy ’ by HdtYding 
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SO forcibly is owing to various circumstances, among 
which the two following are of special interest in a 
Jlistory of Thought. The first refers to the internal 
character, the second to the external fate, of the new 
doctrine. 

Criticism Kaiit, the criticjil and analytical, the dividing and 

dominant. <^lissecting Spirit, cast into the background the synthetic 
and constructive process of thought, and still more the 
synoptic and comprehensive view.^ Although Kant had, 
as stated above, a 'Central conviction which was in the 
end to be the crowning idea of his system, — the supremo 
reality, importance, and dignity of the moral principle, — 
this was not put forward with suificicnt clearness and 
emphasis as a constructive principle in the first of his 


and Windelband, who themselves 
have made important contributions. 
Prof. Vaihinger was also active, 
on the occasion of the Kant 
Centenary, 1904, in creating a 
“ Kant-foundatioii ” and a “ Kaiit- 
Society.” Tlie Perliii Academy has 
been publish ing .sii ice then a com plete 
edition of Kant’s Works and Corre- 
spondence, As Professor Heiiize 
says, “a real conifireheii.sive digest 
of the results of recent Kant re- 
searches has not yet appeared.’’ 

^ Anticipating what I shall en- | 
deavour to bring out more clearly 
in this and following chapters, 1 
may say that tiie synthetic a^d 
constructive spirit gained the upper 
hand in the most prominent ^^f 
Kant’s immediate followers, in 
Fichte. Subsequently, the synoptic 
view was that peculiar to Sclielling, 
ib whose writings the power of 
synthesis and of construction, and 
still more that of critici.srn and 
patient analysi.s, was much les.s 
conspicuous. The synthetical pro- 
cess, although opposed by Kant 
himself to the analytical in his 


celebrated distinction between syn- 
thetic and analytic judgments, 
leads always only to an artificial 
product in which the constituent 
elements ai'c still discernible, as 
the stones are in a building, the 
particles in a mosaic, or the parts 
in a machine. In order to come 
I nearer to tlio true nature of real, 
physical or mental, Uiings, we must 
start with their Together as it pre- 
.sents itself in t^e expand'ed world 
of time and s})ace, or as it is con- 
centrated in tlie totality of human 
intellect and character. This was 
I tlie starting-pfdnt of Schelling’s 
j original speculations, reacVied, to a 
I great extent, under the inlluence 
I of Goethe’s ])oetical insight into 
the world of nature and of mind. 
Hegel, in his C(»iJceptioi\ of the 
absolute mind, tried to combine 
the synoj>tical view of Schelling 
with the constructive spirit of 
Fichte, and in doing so has, in a 
different way from Kant, issued 
what has become' the programme 
of phiioso]>hical thought ever since. 
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great works, nor did Kant ever carry out his intention 
of giving the new metaphysic or reasoned philosophical 
creed which ho had in his mind, and which was im- 
plicitly contained in what he modestly represented as 
merely preparatory works. The result was that he was 
often misunderstood and misrepresented. Some mis- 
interpretations, even of his followers and admirers, he 
tried to correct in his later writings, hut it, was left to 
others to import unity into the seemingly disconnected 
parts of his doctrine. As this unity \^as not that which 
Kant himself had in view, it led away from the main 
line of thought which he had mai’kod out. • 

So far as the second point is coimerned, it is important 
to note, that the first sueces.sfiil attempt to introduce 
the Kantian philosophy to tlie general intelligence of the 
nation, and subse(piently to the students of the German 
universities, happened to issue from that centre which 
had already become tlie lionie of the creative genius in 
German poetry, literature, and art. It was there, in the 
innermost eircle of German culture, at ^^'eimar and 
Jena, thiit the garlier Kantian school of philosophy was 
founded by a man who liad started from entirely different 
l)oginnings, but who was troubled by the same religious 
and doctrinal perplexities as Kant liiinself had in view, 
and who had personally experienced,* in the depths of 
Ids own soul, the reassuring and strengthening influ- 

• ' , . . -j 42. 

once of the Kantian doctrine. This was lieinhold ^ nuinhoiii. 

^ Karl Leonliard Uoiuliold ' he entered a freer atmosphere in 

born in Vienna and received his another Konian Catholic College, 
education in a Jesuit College, in Avhich he subsequently became a 
which he had to •leave when the teacher of philosophy. Carefully 
Order was suspended by Vope watched by the Order to which he 
Clement XIV, in 1773. Thence still belonged, he escaped to Leipzig, ' 
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(1758-1823), who, as Kuno Fischer says, is “in a certain 
sense a compendious expression of the development of 
[German] philosophy during the last decade of the 
eighteenth century.” An ardent admirer of Kant’s first 
‘ Critique,’ which he had read five times, he set before 


himself two distinct tasks. 

(first of these^vas to make Kant’s doctrine more 
^^nd more generally understood, to mitigate the un- 
coui^ telrminolog}' in which it had been propounded, bring- 
ing tiie leading idoas of his teaching into contact with 
the glfterM thought of the age and making it a fit sub- 


ject for academic instruction. The second was to import 
a greater unity and harmony into the Kanbian doctrine, to 
fill up the gaps which had apparently been left between 
the different parts of the sj^stem, and to arrange the 
whole according to one all-embracing principle. The first 
task he brilliantly accomplished in his ‘ Letters on the 
Kantian Philosophy,’ which were published in Wieland’s 
literary journal five years after the appearance of Kant’s 
first ‘ C’ritique,’ and which may be said to have trans- 
planted Kantian philosophy from its eccentric position 


and from there, through an intro- 1 
duction of the Austrian poet Blu- j 
mauer to Wieland, he came to Wei- 
mar and became an inmate of 1)he 
family of Wieland, whofje daughter 
he subsequently marrieiL A 
tributor, and later on the editor of 
Wieland’s literary periodical, ‘ Der 
Deutsche Merkur,’ lie first came 
across Kant's writings in a review 
of Herderds * Idcen ’ w’hich Kant 
had published in the first volume 
of the recently founded ‘ Jenaer 
Litteraturzeitung.’ To this he re- 
plied, but was led to a pro- ! 
found study of Kant’s first 


‘Critique.’ Captivated e8t)eci- 
^-dy by the idraetical and religious 
ideas contained therein, “he finds 
here the foundations of faith inde- 
pendent of all inetapliysical know- 
ledge, and, in consequence, tlie 
doubts solved which free thouglit 
creates. He i.s convirced that 
the Kantian philosophy, correctly 
uuder.stood, must produce a bene- 
ficial and radical change of human 
tliought, and he determines to do 
his part to let this light be kindled 
in merr s minds f' (Kuno Fischer, 
‘ Geschichte,’ &c., vol. v. p. 43)» 
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in the extreme north-east into the centre of Germany. 
From there it spread to Gottingen, Leipsic, and subse- 
quently to all the Protestant and to some of the Roman* 
Catholic teaching centres of Germany. At Weimar it 
came into contact with, and was eventually * greatly 
inliuenced by, the new literary — at once poetical and 
religious — movement. The importance and promise of 

this new movement ^ had been early recognised by the 
spirited Duchess, Anna Amalia of Weimar, a Brunswick 
princess and niece of Frederick the Gr«at, who, after the 
early death of her husband, ruled the small State with 
remarkable intelligence, and with an equal regard for the 
welfare of the people and the culture of art, science, 
literature, and learning. For the education of her two 
sons she had engaged the celebrated author, Wieland ; 
his recommendation being that in one of his writings he 
had discoursed with much freedom and liberality on the 
education of princes and the administration of the State. 
By tills step she laid in 1772 the foundation of the lead- 
ing position jvhich Weimar occupied for a long time during 
the golden age of modern German literature and art.“ 


^ Many recent historians of liter- 
ature and philosophy have tried to 
convey to the present more prosaic 
and realistic generation an idea of 
the great change which took place 
in German culture at that period. 
I quote only one passage arnojig 
many. “ iThe whole culture of the 
age had arrived at a great turning- 
point. It began to descend into 
more profound depths of tliought 
and sentiment. Feeling and pas- 
sion began to waken from slumber, 
imagination stirred gently and ven- 
tured, here and there, to {penetrate 
through the surface dried up by 

VOL. III. 


rationalism. Tc act, to suffer, and 
to enjoy with one's whole being— 
this striving had awakened in 
deejjer minds such as that of 
llamaiin. *111 the poetry of the 
yoythtul Goethe it found vent in 
stirring revelations. It worked in 
no one so actively and in so many- 
sided a manner as in the soul of 
Herder," &c. (Haym : ‘ Herder, 
nacli seinein Leben und seinen 
Werken,' vol. i., 1880, p. 577). 

- During the fourteen years 
previous to the importation of 
Kantian philosophy into the liter- 
ary circle, enormous changes had 
Z 
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Through the transportation of Kantian ideas into this 
centre the fate of the new doctrine was for long decided 
in advance. The exclusively critical character which the 
titles of Kant’s larger works perhaps unduly emphasised, 
had, under the inflixence of a great national, educational, 
and literary movement, soon to be abandoned or left to 
secluded thinkers. The doctrine had on the other side to 
contribute what it could to that movement itself, which, 
as I have had frequent opportunity to remark, was 
destined to brings about nothing less than the poetical, 
literai’y, artistic, and, in the sequel, tlie political elevation 
and regeneration of the German nation. That in the 
midst of such interests the pi’oblem of knowledge would 
occupy an important position was just as clear as it was 
certain that this problem would not be conceived in a 


taken place in the small Duchy, 
which comprised only 7o0 h<}uare 
miles. Three years after the 
arrival of ^^'ieland the regency had 
been terminated by the accessicui 
of the \oung Duke, Karl August, 
who having, in the company of 
his military tutor, Knebel, a man 
w’ith many liteiary and intellectual 
interests, become acquainted with 
Goethe at Frankfort, invited the 
latter to Weimar offering him 
a high position in his Adminis- 
trative Council. Not long after 
this he had, at Goethe’s sugges^aon, 
appointed Herder to fill the highest 
clerical position in the cuinftry, 
admiring in him a liberal and 
Bpiritual theologian, qualified to 
oppose th(3 }jre vailing narrow ortho- 
doxy. Tlie University of Jena 
flourished likewise under this en- 
lightened government, and counted 
among its p)rofes.soi's many eminent 
Bcholars and naturalists. Among 
these were Schiitz and Hufelaml, 
who, as editors of a renowned 


literary paper, represented, as did 
Wieland in a ditlerent way, the 
new literary spirit in opposition to 
the prosaic ‘ Aufklarung ’ which 
I ha<l its centre in Berlin. As 
Goethe wrote to Kckermanii, the 
Duke “ po.ssessed the talent to take 
tlie measure of iliilerent minds and 
characters, and to assign to each its 
place.’’ And as the latest bio- 
grapher of Goethe, A. Bielscliowsky, 
say.s, “ By means of this great gift, 
andwilli hi.s generous temperament 
I and his rich talents, he not only 
I succeeded in gathering around him 
i the fir.st minds of the nation, but, 

: what was much more, he retained 
j them” (vol. i., 7th ed., 1905, j). 
i 276). For the third time, as 
Julian Schmidt says, “after 1517 
(Lutlier) and 1675 (LeiVniiz), one 
of the small States monopolised the 
intellectual movement in Germany 
and gave to it f^spjecial character” 
i (‘Geschichte der Deutschen Litter- 
I atur,’ vol, ii., 1886, p. 240). 
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narrow and purely logical spirit. The consequence was 
that the critical movement which in philosophy was 
initiated by Kant’s writings was for a long time cast 
into the background, being superseded by the more 
enticing and, as it seemed, more promising constructive 
movement of thought. The purely scientific position 
which starts from a definition and seeks for a criterion 


of knowledge was abandoned in the atteyipt to give 
expression to an actually existing higher kind of know- 
ledge, an ideal content, whicli was laboRring into birth in 
the writings of the great representatives of German litera- 
ture, notably in the works of Herder and Goethe.’ Those 


^ In order to reali.se the now 
influence whicli was to make itself 
felt in the development of Ivantian 
ideas, it is well to recall s(nne facts 
and dates showing the great 
activity in the literary world dur- 
ing the decade which preceded the 
arrival of Keinhold at Weimar. 
Herder had publi.'^hed the most 
imporymt and stirring of liis theo- 
hfgical writings, having progressed 
from his early critical, tlirough a 
poetical, to a deeper })hih>so])hical 
treatment of thc^'eligious {)roblem. 
During th^ decade from 1774 to 
1784 he imblislied, edia, the 

following Works : — 

‘ Vorn Krkenncu und Knipfindeii 
dor Menschlicheii Seele. ’ 

‘ Audi eine Philosophie der Ge- 
sehichte.’ 

‘ A el teste Urkundo dc.s Men- 
schenge.sehlechts. ’ 

^ ProvinzialbUiUcr an Prediger.’ 

‘ Erliiuterungen zum Neuen Tes- 
tament.’ 

‘ Volkslieder.’ 

* Theologische Briefe.’ 

^Vom Oeist der Ebriiischen 
Poeeie. ’ 

* Ideen zur thilosophie der 

Geschichte.’ 

Lessing’s ‘Nathan der Weise’ ap- 


peared in 1779 ; Wiehuurs ‘Oberon,’ 
1780; Bhrger’s ‘ l.yrics,’ 1781 to 
178.5. Above all tliere towered the 
enormous productivity of Goethe, 
who had given to the world ‘ Gbtz 
von Berlicliingen,’ ‘Prometheus,’ 
‘ Worther's Leiden,’ ‘ Klavigo,’ 
‘ Kaust’ (first form privately circu- 
lated), ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ ‘ Iplii- 
genie. ’ Turning away from his 
earlier critical and lyrical writings, 
and liberating him.self from the 
influence of the “ stoi’in and stress ” 
literature, Goethe had assimilated 
I the s])irit of the Antique : through 
' it and through a simultaneous 
study of nature and art during his 
journeys to the Harz, the Aljis, 
and Italy, he I'ose to that unique 
conception of the world and life, 
an(> that })hilo.soj»hical calm which 
sejiarated him for some time fi’om 
Schiller, whose early stirring dra- 
matic works began to appear in 
the year that saw the publication 
of Kant’s ‘ Critique.’ To tliis we 
must add the renewed influence of 
Rousseau, wiiose ‘ Confessions ’ ap- 
peared after hi.s death in 1778, and 
the still greater influence whicli 
the study of Spinoza exerted on 
all these thinkers. 


48 . 

'Criticism 
superseded 
by construc- 
tion. 
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who were inspired by this new world of ideas saw in it 
a definite something which strove for realisation, and 
which only awaited a suitable form, the right word, the 
adequate expression by which it should be rendered 
intelligible to the expectant and receptive minds of 
the younger generation ; a possession not limited to a 
few creative intellects, biit the common property of 
the many t,hat came under the inllucnce of the great 
educational movement which was spreading over most 
of the countries ‘and nations of Europe. In fact, the 
problem of knowledge was for them not contained in the 
questions. What is knowledge, and where and how is it 
to be found ? They rather saw with their mind’s eye 
the e.xisteneo of a higher kind of knowledge in the shape 
of definite ideals, and the problem of knowledge con- 
sisted in realising these ideals and finding a suitable 
expression for them. No one had uttered himself more 
clearly in these matters than (loethe himself, w)io at 
that time had already in many w'ays <^leelared that the 
Highest reveals itself to the human mind,y)iily through 
intuition, — that it is not elaboratcid by thoughli but ftdt 
and seen : he had in his own creations made it actually 
visible to the increasing number of his admirers. If some 
of the contemporaries of Kant, notably Ilamann, Jacobi, 
and Herder, had Contented tliemselves wdth emphasising 
the independence of feeling, belief, and faith, as the ulti- 

t 

mate original sources of knowledge, (loethe succeeded 
through the woijderful intuitive powers of his mind in em- 
bodying in the poetical creations of his artistic genius what 
others only believed and felt, thus strengthening enor- 
mously the constructive and creative movement of thought. 
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These influences did not maKe themselves fully felt in 
the region of philosophical thought till ten years later.^ 
in the meantime a new element was imported into the 
philosophical and literary circles of Jena through the 
arrival of Rein holds successor, Fichte. He took up 
and proposed to fulfil the second task which, as I stated 
above, Reinhold had set himself but had not successfully 
carried out — the unification of tlie Kantian doctrine. A 
great personality, a strong and unbending character, self- 
reliant in abstract thought as well as^in action, he was 
the very man to bring out the moral power, as well as 
the ideal sides, of the Kantian system. 

He professed to understand Kant better than did his 
immediate followers, including Reinhold.^ Nor was it 
diflicult for him to lind in the writings of Kant, 
especially in the two later Criticpies,- many valuable 
suggestions which would aid him in the accomplishment 


‘ Adier liavin^ leciurcd for three ' 
years Fu litc found It advisable to ; 
publisli an autbeiitie Introduction 
to liis philosopher 5 p^^rtlv in 
order to correct certain misunder- 
standings, partly alt#) to eni}>hasise | 
that his intention always had been ; 
to expound the true Kantian sys- | 
tern. He remarks tliat Kant’s j 
intention to give to tlie })hil(>so- | 
pineal tliought of the age an | 
entirely new direction had com- | 
pletely failed. “ Kant is up to ! 
now, with the exception of one 
recently pifblished suggestion, . . . 
a sealed book, and what has been 
read into it is just what not 
ade([uate and what he desired to 
contradict. ... 1 have not to do 
with the correction and extension 
of current philosophical views, but 
with the complete routing of them 
and an entire reversion of thought ” 


(Fichte, ‘Werko,’ vol. i. p. 420). 
The one exception which Fichte 
refers to is the philosophy of Beck. 

“ After the publication of the 
first ‘ ('’ritiijUG ’ in 1781 Kant pub- 
lishe<l in 1785 ‘ l^rineiplcs of the 
Metaphysics of Etliics ’ ; in 1788 
his ‘Critique of Practical Reason 
an<l in 1790 his third ‘Critique,’ 
wliich was to give unity to the 
wh<#le of his system, the ‘ Critique 
of .ludgmei^t.’ Fichte published 
in Ihe true Kantian spirit in 1791 
his Essay on ‘ Criticism of Reve- 
lation,’ in which he applied Kant’s 
])rinci})les to the religious prob- 
lem. 'riiis was followed by the last 
of Kant’s important works, ‘Reli- 
gion •witliin the limits of Pure 
Reason’ (1793). It was in the year 
1794 that Fichte came to the Uni- 
versity of Jena. 


44 . 

Fichte. 
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of his task. But he also very soon became convinced 
^that the Kantian scheme would require considerable 
modification in order to meet what he considered to be 
the deiqands of the age. What attracted Fichte most 
in Kant’s philosopliy was that Kant assigned to the 
practical reason or the moral principle in human nature 
the supremacy over the purely intellectual side. In 
this moral region were not only to be found the answers 
to .the great fundamental questions, which the purely 
logical analysis wAs unable to give, but it also appeared 
that the “ categorical imperative ” or moral law was the 
greater, the only, reality with which man was able to 
confx’ont the otherwise overwhelming and crushing 
reality of the external world. What in Kant[s philo- 
sophy came at the end of a long and wearisome logical 
and dialectical process seemed to Fichte to be worthy 
of being elevated to the position of the initial and 
dominating principle of all speculation. This wa,s the 
fact that the human mind was primai’ily not reflective 
and passive, but active and assertive. ^Action, self- 
assertion, comes before rofleetion ; a ixrjmary synthesis 
precedes the subsequent reflective analysis. The Juany 
opposites and dualities which played such an important 
part in the ‘ Criticpie of Pure Beasim,’ such as sense and 
intellect, understanding and reason, form and content, 
cause and effect, appeaiance and I'cality, the phenomenon 
and the noumenon (or the thing in itself), freedom and 
necessity, — all these appeared to Fichte to be mere 
abstractions which were made out of the original unity 
by the activity of the intellect or pure reason, apart from 
which they could not be understood. This unity itself 
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indeed did not exist in the form of individual minds, but 

in that of the all-embracin" mind or consciousness which 

^ • 

formed the background of evoi’y thing. To get hold of 
this the philosophical thinker had to retire into the 
recesses of his own mind and rise through a process of 
intellectual intuition. And that such was possible, and 
not only an interesting and poetical fiction, was made 
evident by tlie existence in every one of tlje prompting 
Will or active prineijile. This conception of an intel- 
lectual intuition,^ of an intuitive iwiderstanding, had 
already been suggested by Kant in the first, and more 
fully developed in the last, of his three Critiques, in 
which he liad thrown out the idea of an intellect which 
was not merely discursive and analytical, but which was 
synthetic and intuitive. The existence of organised 
beings in nature, and of the creations of the poetic and 
artistic genius, proved, according to Kant, that sense 
and jntellect, the world of external appearance and the 
world of reason (freedom), are not absolutely separate, 
but are roi'ted in an original .s3'ntliesis or common 
ground. ^ 

^ Fichte haa given several ex- 
planations of what he means by | 
intellectual intuition. “ Tliis con- ! 
ttnnplation of his own self which 
we expect from the thinker, and i 
through which he becomes aware I 
of himself, 1 call intellectnal in- > 
tuition. It is tlie immodiatc con- j 
sciousnesf# that 1 act and what I ! 
am performing : it is that thnmgh ' 
which I know something, because j 
I do it. That there exists such a | 
faculty of intellectual intuition | 
cannot be demonstrated nor dc- j 
veloped through reasoning. Every I 
one must find it immediately in i 
himself. . . . The demand that one > 


should prove it through reasoning 
is much stranger than the desire of 
one born hliuLl that one should 
explain to him w hat colour is wdth- 
his being able to see it. . . , 
Every onc^wdio claims to be active 
ajapeals to this intuition. In it 
lies the source of life, and without 
it there is death. ... It is a 
remarkable thing in modern philo- 
so])hy that it has not been perceived 
that what can be said against the 
existence of an intellectual intui- 
tion may also be said against sen- 
suous intuition [perception]” (vol. 
i. p. 
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Having once arrived at this conviction of an under- 
lying spiritual unity, the difficulty for Fichte was how 
to descend from it into the diversities and contradictions 
of the aqtual world which surrounds us, or philosophically 
to explain how it comes that that which is essentially 
and originally united should have unfolded itself in the 
world of many things, majiy persons, and many contra- 
dictions. This difficulty Fichte does not profess to solve : 
he merely interprets it. The existence of materiality, of 
the mechanical, of all that destroys the original unity 
and harmony, is for him just as much an immediate and 
inexplicable fact as is the conception of the spiritual 
and deeper unity. But of the two facts the latter is 
for us human beings the greater and more iniportant, 
brought home to us continually by tlic necessity to act, 
to do something, and by the possibility of self-determin- 
ation according to some ethical principle or moral law. 

The attemjJts of Ficlite to elaboi’ate the logical and 
psychological details of his great conception must mjw 
be I’egarded as unfortunate, and indeed pt the time 
they tended to bring discredit upon the wholt^ of his 
philosophy, exposing it to much criticism, and even to 
ridicule.^ Ilis greatness lay, not in the direction of 
logical analysis, but rather in tlio personal fervour with 
which he emphasLsed the principle of freedom and self- 
determination according to high moral standards. He 
did this in an age when the sense of liberty was making 
itself felt everywhere among the rising generation. 
With them it was frequently a]jt to run riot, and 

f 

^ Fichte himself complains of this in the above quoted Introduction of 
the year 1797. 
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nothing was more wanted than the gospel of duty, of 
self - restraint, and the strong belief in the existence 
of high and realisable ideals. 

Although llchte called his philosophy “ Wissen- 
scha/tslehre,” a kind of theory of knowledge which 
was to precede the different doctrines in which 
special knowledge was communicated, we find little 
in his writings of those kinds of invest^ation which 
nowadays go imder the name of bipistemology. Fichte’s 
contributions to the problem of k»owledge lay in a 
diffei’ent direction ; ^ and though he found it necessary 


^ Though Ficlite’rt writingtj are 
now little read, it is well to note 
that we find in them many tend- 
encies indicated which have been 
further fievelopod in sul).<e<iuent 
philosophical thouglit. Thus he 
suggested that oidy two vsystems 
of jihilosophy are conceivable, the 
materialistic and fatalistic on the 
one side, tlie idealist i«i on th<> 
other^ Tliis has been boi iio out in 
the history of subj^e<juent thought, 
fie terms the former dogmatic, 
Avhereas the lattei- i.s, following 
Kant, su])pose(/>to be critical. Not 
to decide which of the two to ac- 
cept is •tlTe attitUfRi of scepticism. 
The decision or choice itself de- 
pends on the re.solution of the 
character. \\"e shall see in the 
secpiel how this view is also that 
of Lotze. ^^dlat is j>ecnliar to 
Fichte is that he sees nioia‘ eleai ly 
the logical diiticulties which staiul 
in the way of the materialistic 
hyjrothcrRs than tln^se whK“li stand 
in the way t>f tlie idealistic. This 
is largely owing to the fact that 
he stands cjuitc outside of tlie 
exact and natural sciences which 
were making such great progress 
during his age? A further- im- 
portant idea which has become 
fruitful in recent philosophy takes 


with Fichte the form of denying 
the existence of the “Thing in 
itself” wliich remained in Kant’s 
philosophy as a limiting concep- 
tion, a tribute to the common- 
sense way of looking at things. 
In modern ])hilo.sopliy this argu- 
j merit has taken the form of a 
! denial of the conception of sub- 
i stance as a fundamental principle, 
i and of re})lacing it b}" that of 
pr-ocess. Witli Fichte the idea of 
substance, matter, or “Thing in 
itself ” was in the course of the 
activity of the universal (hyper- 
individual) intelle(T or self pro- 
duced as a necessary' conception. 
The intellect, or ]rur'e r-eason, was 
not mei-ely the f< >1-111, as with Kant, 
witli which to com})rehentl the ma- 
j leiial content given by our senses 
iUwas not only the form but also 
the riiatt^r or- content of know- 
K<lge. Thus Kant's idea of what 
he ter ined the transcendental unity 
of ap})ereeption became with Fichte 
itientical witli Kant's fictitious in- 
tuitive understanding. The unity of 
appei'ceptiun became identical with 
intellectual intuition. Further, 
with Fichte the problem of know- 
ledge received an extension in a 
direction indicated already by Leib- 
niz, and brought out in the clear- 
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in his later years to enter into more detailed logical 

and psychological discussions, the principal interest he 

took in it was to enforce by ai'gument, as well as by 

the influence of his powerful personality,^ a conviction 

% 

of the existence, for the human mind, of a definite 
anj^ immediate source of certainty regarding the highest 
problems of conduct, action, and duty. Tn fact, he 
laboured perlpxps more than any other thinker at the 
establishment of a philosophical creed that should 
be of x^ractical v^ilue in the solution of the great 
problems which were then being ventilated on the 


est terms subse<|uently by Lotze. 
Knowledge does not deal only with 
an increasing number of purely 
empirical data, the things and 
events which surround us ; it docs 
not, secondly, consist in addition 
only in certainty — that is, in the 
necessary cfjnnection or relation of j 
things (laws physical and mental) ; j 
but it consists, thirdly, also in a 
comprehensi<.)n of tlie meaning of 
things, of their ]>urpose, of the 
all -embracing system or order of i 
the whole. Thus Knowledge is, | 
first, descriptive, and as such con- 
tinually accumulating and extend- 
ing itself ; secondly, constructive 
and synthetical, j<jining together to 
a necessary system ; and, thirdly, 
synoptic, viewing and in terj^reting 
the whole in a general .scheme, r^- 
vealing the meaning and purpose of 
things. And, lastly, we find tw^ 
modern ideas foreshadowed already 
in Fichte’s do(i trine, Tlic begin- 
ning of philosophy is not a logical 
principle which would require j^roof, 
and thu.s lead to an endless regres- 
sion of thought. The beginning of 
philosophy is a postulate : 3 ou must 
do something, j^ou tnust act. The 
idea of action nvolves that of fiver- 
coming a resistance. In following 


out this train of thought, a meaning 
is assigned to the objects or tasks 
which present themselves to be 
solved ; ever reap})earing in new 
forms, tliey coiistitute the activity 
of the intellect. Ditlerence and 
opposition is always required to 
maintain action. Tlie overcoming 
or solution of existing diilerences 
and dillicuities ])roduces ever new 
and higher tasks. Logically* this 
scheme is indicated by the formula 
t)f thesis, antithe.sis, and s^uithesis ; 
in Fichre's systen^* we hnd the 
birth of tlie dialectical method 
practised and ej tolled later on by 
Hegel. Inasmuch, however, as 
Fichte is forced to throw back tlie 
whole of the active process of the 
intellect inlf) a h^qier - individual 
region, he leads the way to the 
wairld f)f the unconscious, out of 
wliich the difference of subject ami 
object, of self and otVier selves, 
emerges in the minds Mf finite 
persons. Tlie conscious activity of 
the consci<ms ami moral self leads 
us hack to the conception of pin 
unconscious striving or instinct as 
the source and essence of all real- 
ity". This idea also meet with 
under various forms in recent 
philosophy. 
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Continent : the problems of education raised in France 
by Rousseau, and practically worked out by Pestalozzi; 
the problem of reason and faith raised by Kant and 
Jacobi; the problem of liberty raised by the French 
Revolution; the problems of the reconstruction of the 
State and society which followed in the sequel of that 
great movement,^ and of the breaking down of all the 
old landmarks during the Napoleonic waj:s. He found 
a foundation whereon to build in ICaiit’s doctrine of 
the primacy of practical over theoretical reason, and 
he filled in the seemingly empty forms or categories 
of Kantian morals by enqJiasising a higher spiritual 
reality; The existence of such a higher reality was 45. 

. . 1 > 1 1 Fichte 

not merely a personal conviction or Jnclites; he onlv representa- 
• ^ ^ tive of a new 

saw, felt, and expressed more dearly and tried to generation. 

define what an ardent younger generation were striv- 
ing for, and wliat liad found expression and become 
an .active }iowor in a new literature and a new 
poetry.'^ In mging the necessity that all thought and 


Tlie earlie.f1. of these problems 
was that raised simultaneously by 
Kant iji*his lirst* ‘ Griti([ue,’ and 
hy ffacobi in his publication, after 
Lessing’s death, of his conversation 
with the latter on the philosophy 
of S})inoza. »Jacobi himself treated 
of it in his subse(|uent writings, in 
wliich he took up an independent 
position to S])inoza, Kant, Hume, 
and, later on, to Fichte, The 
problem •of education assumed a 
definite form and received a prac- 
tical and realistic treat nienttlirough 
Pestalozzi, who ])uhlished the first 
of his popular Works in 1780, with 
a significant ajipeal to Goethe to 
identify himself with the new 
movement, just at the time when 
the latter was already, as is < 


shown in ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ mov- 
ing away from the purely classical 
to a moi*e practical ideal of life. 
Fichte himself, before approacliing 
theoretically the problem (d’ know- 
ledge in bis ‘ Wissoiischaftslehre,’ 
had contributed to the solution of 
tiiese various practical jirublems in 
his earh>r writings on ‘ Revela- 
tion ’ (1792), on ‘Freedom of 
Thought’ (I 79 .S), on the ‘French 
Revolution ’ (1793), and on the 
‘Vocation of the Scholar ’ (1794). 

“ Schiller had stirred the minds 
of the younger generation by a 
brilliant succession of poetical and 
dramatic productions ; had been 
a])pointed to fill the Chair of 
History in the University of Jena 
(1787); had, under the influence 
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knowledge must be ultimately based upon the im- 
mediate evidence afforded by the senses, he did not 
limit the word sense to mean only the external or 
bodily senses, upon the evidence of which ordinary 
knowledge is based ; he extended its meaning 
to denote the existence of a higher sense which, 
though latent in eveiy human mind, requires, 
nevertheless, .to be nursed and educated so as to 
furnish the entrance into the region of spirituality 
and form the begiftning of the higher lifed And he 


of Herder and otheiis, developed 
independent theories on historical, 
sesthetical, and educational sub- 
jects ; and had latterly, in prose 
and poetry, given a new turn to 
Kantian ideas on ethics and the 
voctition of art in tlie development 
of culture and society. Above all, 
there had appeared in the year 
1790 the first rendering of Goethe's 
greatest and immortal work ‘ Faust,’ 
in which there occur the memor- 
able words: “ /;/t {/ic 

Thai/" Kuno Fischer, witli an 
equal knowledge of mcxlern j)oetiy 
and modern jdiihj.sophy, wa.s the 
first, in his ‘ History of Modern 
Philosophy ’ and in his smaller 
writings, to show tlie intimate 
connection which existed between 
the literary and the ]diiIo.sophical 
movement at Jena and Weimar at 
the end of the eighteenth ami a^ 
the beginning of the nfneteenth 
century. Tliis intcrcoiinection^ 
which nevertheless did mjt de- 
prive either of tiie tw<j move- 
ments of tlieir independent and 
original character, has been more 
fully traced i)y Prof. Wi ridel band 
and also by recent biographers 
of Goethe, Herder, and others. 
Using a modern phrase, we may 
say that Fichte [>rcached Prag- 
matism — but on a higher level than 


is done in America and England at 
this moment. 

^ More recent expositions of 
Fichte’s philosophy and the de- 
velopment of his ideas have 
brought out clearly t^iat he 
labcmred uj> to the end of his 
comjraratively short career (he died 
in 1814 from hospital fever 
which he, as well as his wife, 
caught whilst devoting themselves, 
during the War of Liberatioi^, to 
the nursing of the sick and 
w'ounded) to give more precision 
to the fundamental conception 
from whicl) he had •farted twenty 
years before. ThLs view, estab- 
lished notably »y Kuno* Fischer 
and Wiinlcdband, contradicts to 
sonic extent an earlier conception 
wliich had its origin mainly in the 
olemic of Sclielling, who tried to 
show that Fichte, under his in- 
fluence, had modified the char- 
acter of his speculatitin. There 
seems no doubt that Fichte him- 
Bclf was aware tliat liiff funda- 
mental idea required clearer ex- 
position, a more thorough logical 
and psychological grounding ; but 
he refused to see that what was 
lacking in his own treatment had 
been at all supplied either by 
SchelJing or by Hegel. His in- 
dependent attitude of thought is 
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maintained that the certainties which this higher sense 
reveals to those who cultivate it depend just as mucji 
upon immediate evidence, upon intuition and insight, 
as all the truth of external reality depends ultimately 
upon the evidence of our external senses. By this 
doctrine of the immediate certainty afforded by the 
perceptions of our lower and higher senses, he repeated 
the truth which has been many times iirged by the 
greatest thinkers, and many times forgotten by those 


brought out with much power in 
the last rendering of his ‘ Wissen- 
Bchaftslehre,’ which is contained in 
the last course of lecturcvs which 
he delivered at the University 
of Berlin in the year 1813, puli- 
lished pfistliumously by his son, 
J. H. Fichte, in the year 1831. 
The immediate source of all 
higher speculation is asserted 
there very distinctly : the fact 
that all knowledge is based upon 
immediate conviction aflorded by 
eonie* lower or higher (physical or 
8]iiritual) sense. Starting witJi the 
declaration that neither Kant noi* 
he himself ‘li^id been c(iriectly 
understood, he proceeds to slate 
what l^j,*in the ^•egiiining of his 
career, had represented as the 
cardinal point of his doctrine ; 
what had not been r^uite clear to 
Kant ; an<l what, after a lengthy 
ac<iuaintance with this attitude of 
thought, had become clear to him- 
self, viz,, that “this doctrine pre- 
sup})(jses an entirel}’ new inner 
sense-orglm through which a new 
world is opened out wliicli docs 
not exist for the ordinary human 
mind. This is not to be umler- 
stood as an exaggeration or a 
rhetorical phrase thrown out only 
to claim so mu«li more — with the 
secret reserve that so much less 
would be given, — but it is to be 


I understood literally as follows ; for 
human beings as they are through 
Vjirth and ordinary education this 
doctrine is distinctly unintellig- 
ible ; the things of which it treats 
don't exist for them, because they 
have not got the sense through and 
, for which these things exist. . . . 
"Jdiey cannot understand it, they 
must misunderstand it. The first 
condition, therefore, is that the 
sense be created in them for which 
these things exist” (Fichte's 
‘ Nachgelassene Werke,’ vol. i. p. 
4). He then goes on to explain 
I hy analogy with the physical 
i senses the nature of this higher 
sense. It aims at a reformation 
of the whole man, a renewing and 
expansion of his whole existence 
out of a contracted into a wider 
circumference. He further ex- 
I plains that this sense exists poten- 
tially, but must be drawn out or 
j <level(^pe(>. That sucli a sense ex- 
! i^ts is not a new doctrine : it has 
i been used ever “since human be- 
ings existed, and what is great 
and excellent in tlie world and 
through wliich alone humanity is 
preserved comes from the visions 
of that sense. That such a sense 
exists is not new, but it has only 
been clearly seen in recent times,” 
; &c. , <&c. (ibid., p. 7). 
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who do not penetrate to the fundamental questions. It is 
tjie doctrine with which .Descartes started and with which 
Spinoza ended, — the reliance on the certainty afforded by 
intuition ^or vision, be this physical or intellectual. 

Still less did Schelling, Fichte’s immediate successor 
and disciple, make any important contribution to what 
we nowadays call the theory of knowledge ; but he 
laboured, as olid Fichte, at imparting a definite kind of 
higher knowledge which he believed he possessed; with- 
out being able in the course of the many phases which 
his philosophy traversed to satisfy himself tliat he had 
found the right and adequate expression. There is no 
doubt that he saw the task of the philosopher in his 
age to consist in the formation of a philosojihical creed; 
but whereas Fichte was essentially a strong character 
and a man of action who taught and inspired the youth 
of the nation, Schelling was more (.if an artist and a poet. 
Addicted to symbolical expressions and to reasoning by 
analogies, he possessed a liner insight into the workings 
of the poetical genius and the mind of the ;^vtist. This 
led to, and was sustained by, his intimacy with poethc ; 
in fact, he seems to have been the only one among the 
great philosophers of the idealistic school for whom 
Goethe preserved a lasting interest and appreciation. 
Some of his deliveVances embody, as it were, a few of 

Goethe’s favourite ideas. Thus he occupied a position 

• 

^ One example instead of many j ‘ Fau.sl ’ in its earliest rendering, 
may suffice. It sliow.s the ab- ‘As in conserpience of their 
stract form wliich Schelling gave common origin, the inner nature 
to such ideas, and hi-s as.-similation of all things mu.st be one, and as 
and appreciation of the latest this may he seen to be necessary, so 
philosophy in Goethe’s poetical likewise this neces^ljity lives in any 
creations. It refers, as Kuno j construction which is founded 
Fischer has pointed out, to Goethe’s i thereon. Such, therefore, does not 
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to the philosophical problem of the age entirely unlike 
that of his master, from whom he separated when it 
became evident that the philosophy of the latter had 
but little love of nature. 

« 

One of the reasons which prevented the great thinkers 
with whom I am now dealing from contributing anything 
appreciable, beyond occasional brilliant suggestions, to a 
truly scientific theory of knowledge, was ^bat they pos- 
sessed -neither the critical spirit of Kant nor the sceptical 
spirit of Hume, and that they had aot, what Kant pos- 
sessed, a personal acquaintance with what we now call 
exact or mathematical knowledge. One of the prevalent 
notes of their teaching was indeed the endeavour to coun- 
teract the scepticism of Hume and Voltaire, and the 
sceptical consequences of Kant’s criticism ; and further, 


require to be coutiriiied by e'xjxni- i 
ence, but is sulbcient of ithelf, and j 
can be oontiiiued iieyoitd the limits 
whicTi exptfrieiicc cannot transcend, 
as, for instance, into the innermost 
mechanism of organic life and of 
universal moiirni. Fate does iKjt 
exist only for action ; Knowh'dge 
also is aomronted '9y the essence of 
the totality of nature as tin un- 
conditional necessity ; and if, ac- 
cording to the dictum of an ancient 
thinker, the strong man in conliict 
with circumstances is a drama 
oil which even the gods Iot)k 
with pleasure, so likewise the 
struggle of the mind for a sight of 
the reaf nature and the eternal 
essence of the jihenomenal is a not 
less inspiring spectacle. As in the 
tragedy, the contlict is not solved 
by the downfall of either necessity 
or freedom, but only througli 
elevating each tt> a complete equal- 
ity with the other ; so also the 
mind can only step victoriously out 


of its coidlicl wibh nature in so far 
as nature becomes identical with 
mind and transfigured in the ideal. 
To this contlict, which arises 
through an unsatistied longing for 
a knowledge of things, the poet has 
attached his creations in the most 
: characteristic poem of (iermany, 
j and opened an ever fresh source of 
I enthusiasm which almie was suffi- 
! cient to rejuvenate science in this 
1 age, and to throw over it the 
j breath of a new life. Whoever 
j tV*«ires to penetrate into the sacred 
i interior t>f nature may nourish 
j himself with these tunes out of a 
I higher world, and imbibe in early 
j youth the power which emanates, 

! as it were, in solid rays of light 
I from this poem and moves the 
innermost centre of the world 
(Schelling, ‘ Werke,’ see. i., vol. v. 
[). o25, &c. ; Kuno Fischer, * Ge> 
scliichtc der Neueren riiilosophie,’ 
vol. vi. (1872) p. S36). 


47 , 
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to impress upon the minds of their hearers and readers 
the existence of a higher, more iinified, and more spiritual 
knowledge than that which the separate sciences afforded. 
With the conviction that such a higher field of mental 
activity really exists, and is within the reach of the 
human intellect, they started on their way. We must 
remember that they were neither surrounded by growing 
material prosperity and industrial enterprise, to which 
contemporary thinkei’s in this country might direct their 
attention, nor had* they grown up in the midst of the 
great achievements which the exact scientific spirit could 
boast of in France at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Industi’ial progress and economic wealth were just as 
much wanting in Germany at that time as was the 
correct appi’eciation of the exact methods of research, 
notably of applied mathematics. The only thinkers of 
importance who were acquainted with what we nowadays 
look upon as exact knowledge were T'ries and, somewhat 
later, TIerbart. l>oth these thinkers stood, however, too 

much outside of the interests and aspirations which 

% 

then guided (dermau literature and ( Jerman tliought to 
earn speedily from their contejupoi'arics the recognition 
which they deserved. No better ox.ample exists of the 
defects as well as the peculiar kind of inspiration which 
characterises the more impressive deliverances of the 
idealistic school, than the introduction to the series of 
lectures which Hchelling delivered at Jena in 1862 “ On 
the method of academic study.” Without leading up to 
the elevated position which he desires to occupy, he at 
once propounds the idea of an unconditiomfl and unified 
knowledge, and he Ijases this on the conviction that the 
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truly ideal is alone the truly real. He admits that even 
in philosophy this essential unity cannot be strictly proved, 
as it rather furnishes the entrance to all that can be called 
science/ — the only possible proof consisting in this, that 
wliat claims to be science aims just at realising this 
identity, at merging the real in the ideal, and vice versd 
at converting the ideal into reality. Such announce- 
ments, which to us nowadays sound ^oracular and 
rhetorical, would no doubt have had only a passing and 
deterrent effect had the majority o4 (xerman students 
been aiming (as they do nowadays) at becoming scientific, 
yjrofcssional, or industrial experts. To such, in however 
noble a light their vocation might present itself, it would 
soon have become evident that this doctrine of the Immed- 
iate and of the Identity of the ideal and the real did not 
condescend to indicate the practical ways and means of 
research. They would have sooner or later turned away 


^ ‘•Tlu* appropriate training for 
a special profession must be j)re- 
cedeil by a knowledge of the organic 
whole of scionV-- He wlio wishes 
to devote liimself to a special 
j»uj'suit jiifist know «bl le ])lace winch 
it occupies in- the wdiole and the 
special spirit which (Uilivens it, as 
also the kind of culture tlirough 
W'hich it fits into the liarnionious 
strueturo of the whole ; tlie way 
also by which lie has to ai')[)roach his 
science?, that he nia^^ not be a slave 
but free to move in the sjiirit of 
the whoki. It will therefore be 
seen that an academic study can 
only yn'oceed out of a genuine in- ; 
sight into tlie living connect i(;n of , 
all sciences, that withcuit it every j 
precept would be dead, soulless, 1 
and narrow. l^ut perhaps tliis - 
deinaiul has never been more jness- ' 
ing than in the present age when 

VOL. HI. 


everything in science and art seems 
more strongly to aim at unity, 
when even things most distant 
come into contact, when every 
movement which takes place in 
the centre spreads more immedi- 
ately into the ditlereiit parts, and 
when a new organ of intuition is 
everywhere being eieited. Such 
an age cannot pass wilhtmt the 
by’th of a new* world which leaves 
those wdio*have nt> part in it buried 
nothingness. It must be left 
mainly to the frCvsh and unspoiled 
powers of a youtliful generation to 
preserve and develop this noble 
endeavour, &e., &c. . . . No one 
is exclutled from co-operating. . . . 
He must contemplate liis science 
as an organic member and recognise 
in advance ite task in this new^-born 
wwld.” 

2 A 
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from it. Illustrious examples of this kind are to be 
found, e.g., in J. von Liebig, Johannes Muller, E. von Baer,’' 
G. T. Fechner,” who nevertheless in their further develop- 
ment retained a large share of the idealistic spirit. 
Fortunately, however, for the idealistic school, it could 
count on the support of two movements which were 
then much more prominent in Germany than the culture 
of the exact sciences, whose only great popular exponent 
and later patron, A. von Humboldt, was then travelling 
in the , tropical rcg'ions of the New World.^ These twm 


^ See vol. i. of Hi.story 

pa.ssim, especially pp. 207, 208. 

“ The influence of Schelling upon 
Fechner is important and probably 
typical. It i.s described by Fechner 
himself in a characteristic passage 
quoted by J. E. Kuiitze (‘G. T. 
Fechner/ 1892). 1’hrough my 
medical studies 1 had become a 
complete atheist, alienated from 
religious ideas ; I saw in the world 
only a mechanical scheme. At 
that time I came across Oken’s 
* Naturphilosophie,’ which I began 
to read with a friend. A new light 
seemed to me all at once to illumin- 
ate the whole world and the seieiiee 
of the world. I was as if dazzled by 
it. In truth I did not really under- 
stand any tiling properly — how could 
that have been possible ? — and I did 
not advance be3o>n(l the first chap- 
ters ; but, in effect, I had at orx.*e 
gained the position fuf* a grand 
united view of tlic world, beg^kii 
to, study Schelling, Stefl'ens, and 
other philoso])hers of nature, failed 
indeed to find in any of them clear- 
ness, but thought I could myself 
do something in that direction, of 
which some Essays in ‘ Stapelia 
Mixta’ (1824) bear testimony. But 
even now T remember that I once 
put to myself the rjue.stion : Could 
anything, by the ways of Oken- 


Schelling, have been found of the 
beautiful and order|y connection of 
optical phenomena which Biot laj^s 
Viefore us with such clearness ? 
Certainly natural science does not 
lie in tliese ways. . . . The influ- 
ence of tliat period in the direction 
of a uniting activit}'' and a s]uritual 
, jienetration of nature has remained 
' for me and ha.s found expression 
; in later writings, although I could 
! then no longer consider the view of 
Sclielling - Oken to be adeijuate” 
(pp. 39, 40). 

There lived in Germany at that 
• time, at the Unive sity^ of Gbtting- 
mi, another prominent re|)resenta- 
tive of the genuine scientifle spirit, 
the great mathematician, C. F. 
Gauss. Although, however, he had 
already published in 1801 his most 
or iginal work, ‘ Di.scjuisitioncs 
Arithmetical ’ (see vol. i. of this 
History, p. 120), he was practically 
unknown to German scholars and 
tiiinkers. Not a great teacher, 

: he belonged to the small in* 

: ternational society of foremost 
: mathematicians and astronomers 
i of the age, for many of whom 
, his labours furnished the starting- 
, ])ointof entirely new developments, 
i TIis ‘ Tlieoria ihotus corporum 
t cudestium ’ was published in 1809 
! (see ibid., p. 324). 
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movements were, as I have had occasion to point out 
before, the higher educational movement and the growtjti 
of the critical spirit in literature, art, history, and 
theology. For both of these movements the ijleal aims, 
though vague, were nevertheless of inestimable value : 
indeed history has shown that both these movements 
have fallen to a lower level in proportion as these 
ideal aims have lost their meaning and their hold 
upon them. 

But also within the idealistic sclfbol itself the want 
was felt of a distinct method by which the begin- 
ner could be gradually introduced into the region of 
philosophical thought. There must l»e some way of 
leading^ up from the position of common -sense and 
ordinary reasoning to the heights of speculation. There 
was wanted what the ancients called a special dialectic 
which should traverse the different stages of the intel- 
lectyal process, leading the mind on from lower to higher, 
from familiar and concrete to larger and more abstract 
conceptiom», Tlie great work which was dictated by a feel- 
ing that this w^as the ilesideratum of the age, and which 
had for its aim to exhibit this gradual rise of the philo- 
sophic mind to the heights of speculation and the estab- 
lishment of a comprehensive phjlosophic creed, was Hegel’s 
‘ Phenomenology of Mind.’ ^ I’his work appeared in 1807. 

^ The ‘ Phenomenology of Mind’ ; poetical thought of the age, and 
may be studied from various }>oints 1 which was most clearly expressed 
of view, and the important nositi<m | in advance by Spinoza when he 
which the work occupic.s in the | identified the order which prevails 
history of Thought becomes evitlent in things with the order which 
as we realise hoAV many ditterent prevails in our thoughts about 
sides and interests it represents. things. The philo.sophy of Spinoza 
It may be consfdered as a logical introduced to the age by Lessing, 
development of the main idea which | Jacobi, and Herder came avS a weL 
governed the philosophical and * come and inspiring solution of the 
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In the preface Hegel breaks with what he calls the 
philosophy of reflection, and proposes to bring into con- 
nection the diti’erent elements of thoiigbt and the different 
philosophic positions which, in tlie critical philosophy 
and in the systems of Fichte and Schelling, had remained 
disconnected, as it were improvised at random, forming 
postulates in the former, and, in tlie latter, solutions 


dualism which had been created as 
the result of the Kantian doctrine 
that no proof existed' that the 
human intellect (the order of 
thought) was identical vvith^ or an 
expression of reality (the order of 
things). To realise this solution 
Fichte had clothed the Spinozistic 
conception in tliat of a moral order 
or fundamental activity of mind. 
Schelling, inspired by Goethe, had 
proclaimed that the union of the 
ideal and real lies beyond nature 
and mind, and in exemplified to 
us in artistic creation ; whereas 
Schleiermacher, about the same 
time, maintained that this union 
existed only in religious feeling. 
These three thinkers drew their 
philosophical inspiration e(j[ually 
from Spinoza and Kant, for the 
latter had exalted the moral law 
as the supreme reality, had sug- 
gested the unifying power of intui- 
tion, and had cleared the way for 
religious faith. One step more was 
required, and thi.s was to give a 
scientific or logical cxpre.ssioii, i?ot 
only to the re^u^oning of the human 
mind, but also to the fundainent?al 
unity proclaimed in these various 
form.s under the name of the 
Absolute. The method was to 
be a .scien title process, and the 
Absolute wa.s to he conceived as 
a subject or a spirit. This task 
was what the ‘ Phenomenology * pro- 
fessed to perform, Jlegel had pre- 


pared the way in his earlier writ- 
ings contained in the philo.sophical 
journal which he edited together 
with Schelling. Another point of 
view from which this work may be 
considered is that it is an attempt to 
show how% in the historical develop- 
ment of thought from the dawn of 
})hilosophy in the ancient world, 
that comprehension or definition 
of the Absolute was 'gradually 
matured which constituted the cen- 
tral conviction in tlie philosophical 
creed of tlie age : the timeless sub- 
stance of Spinoza was to become a 
living process, the moving spirit 
in science and art as mqch as 
in religion an<l life. Again, we 
may see in the ‘ Phenomenology,’ 
to a large extent, a personal his- 
tory of Hegel’s owiPmental develop- 
ment a.s it has become better known 
through the lafjours of l')iltdiey and 
others (see supra, p. 2r>0, note). And 
lastly, we may legard the ‘ Phe- 
nomenology ’ as a pn)gramine, defin- 
ing tlie highest intellectual task 
of suhsfMjuent thought, and giving 
the Hivt sketch of a trinrnphant 
Rolulion, to be followed by more 
detailed exjiosition. As such a 
firogramme, it has lived*^ — jierliaps 
unconsciously in many histori- 
cal and many critical labours 
since Hegel in Germany. It has 
V>een explicitly adopted by a 
modern school of thinkers in this 
country. 
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gained by intellectual intuition, i.e., by a kind of in- 
spiration which not infrequently degenerated into guess- 
work.^ 

In the conventional histories of philosophy^ the ex- 
position of Hegel’s method and doctrine follows immedi- 
ately and naturally after the exposition of the systems of 
Fichte and Schelling; but for our purposes, since we are at 
present interested in tlie problem of knowledge, we must 
desist for the moment from entering into an exposition 
of Hegel’s ideas, and this for the following reason. It is 
quite true that Hegel’s philosopliy is much occupied with 
the question of knowledge, but it docs not contain what 
we nowadays call a theory of knowledge. If it solves 
the problem of knowledge at all, it solves it not by an 
analysis of existing knowledge, biit by unfolding the now 
and higher kind of knowledge compared with which the 
actually existing knowledge was not considered to be 
real, knowledge at all, but only a lower stage of merely 
apparent or pi-eliminary knowledge. Desiring to estab- 
lish a philosophical creed, a reasoned and consistent 
view of, life ••yid its great (juestions, Hegel, as little 
as his predecessors Fichte and Schelling, considered it 
worth while to spend much time and labour in analys- 
ing such forms of existing knowledge as had proved 
themselves incapable of meeting the wants of the age, 
i.c., of solving the great practical questions. In fact, the 


^ The most lucid exposition of ' 
Hegel’s relation to the philosophy 
of lus predecessors, and of theii’ j 
merits and defects, is to be found in j 
the latter part of his posthumous- 1 
ly published lectures on ‘History 


of l^hilosophy ’ (see ‘Werke,’ vol. 
XV. p. 531 to end). This course 
lie delivered — as the editor, K. L, 
Michelet, tells us in the Preface — 
ten times during the last twenty- 
five years of his life. 
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interest of these thinkers lay more in replying to the 
question, What is the truly real ? ^ than in solving the 
critical problems 'which Kant had put forward in his 
writings they desired to solve ihe problem of reality 
rather than the problem of knowledge. Accordingly I 
propose to relegate the exposition of the more system- 
atic views of these tliinkers to other chapters, where we 
shall deal with the problem of reality and other related 
problems which again and again present themselves to 
the philosophical lAind. At ])rescnt we must look for 
the beginnings of the modern tlieory of knowledge in a 
different direction. 


III. 


40. 

J. 8. Mill's 
logic. 


In spite of the small interest that J. S. Mill’s 
‘ System of Logic ’ aroused in philosojihical circles in 
Germany," it is nevertheless true that what is now 


^ “ With Sclielling the speculative 
form ha.s been re-e.stabli.-^hed, and 
philosophy lias bec<mie again sonio- 
thing specific ; the princi])le of 
philosophy, thought in itself, rea- 
soned thought, has again received 
the true form of ihouglit. Thus in 
Sohelling’s jtliilo.sojfiiy the content, 
truth, has again become the prin- 
cipal object, whereas in the Kantia?i 
philosophy interest tittached main- 
ly to tins, that knowledge, under- 
standing, sulijective reasoning, were 
to be examined : it appeared plaus- 
ible, firstj to investigate tlie in- 
strument, the proce.ss of rea.s()ning. 
It is the story of the o-xoAucttikSs 
who would not go into the water 
before he could swim. To examine 
the reasoning proce.ss means, to | 


reason aliout reasi*liing, but how 
we can reason without reasoning 
cannot be .stated '’ (Hegel, ‘ Werke/ 
vol. XV. p. (107). 

It was owing to the influence 
of Liei>ig, who probably came 
acro.ss Mill’s writings during liis 
reiieatcd visits to England in the 
'Eorties, tiiat tlie ‘ System of Logic,’ 
which appeared in 1843, was trans- 
lated intr> (jlernian by J. Schiel 
(184fi), and published by the firm 
of Vieweg in Brunswick, wlio for a 
considerable period brought out the 
principal scientific works in physics, 
chemistry, and the natural sciences. 
It does not ap[»ear to have had any 
influence on pliilosophical thought 
till much later, when the same 
subject — viz., the foundations and 
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termed ErTcenntnisstheorie m Germany, and Epistemology 
in this country, is for the first time distinctly put forth 
in that work. It was prepared by the Baconian philo- 
sophy, the traditions of which, through Locke, Berkelej’’, 
and Hume, were inherited by the Scottish school, whose 
principal exponent in the first quarter of the century was 
Dugald Stewart. All these thinkers were impressed by 
the existence and growing volume of a dtifinite kind of 
knowledge termed natural knowledge. This knowledge 
existed befoi-e an attempt was made <,o analyse it logic- 
ally and understand it philosophienlly as a mental phe- 
nomenon. A serious attempt to do so was made by a 
group of thinkers who a1)Out tin; year 18.‘>0 marked the 
new era of mathematical science in England. Most of 


method of scientific reasoning and 
rescarcli — had been taken up in- 
dependently by German natural- 
ists, among whom Prof. Wundt of 
Leipzig stands foremost. Wundt 
appn^ached the problem of know- 
ledge pjrimarily from the siile of the 
})hysiology f>f sense-perception, to 
which he addedvOn original exaiiiiiia- 
tion of the axiom.s of the physical 
sciencej^ idid theii- •ladatiou to the 
principle of causality ” (1866). 

Coming twenty - five years after 
Mill, when the exact and mathe- 
matical methods of research had, 
by liim and others, been introduced 
and successfully applied in many 
fj'csh helds of natural science, he 
was able to approach the theory 
of knowltidge with a much greater 
command of existing material and 
a better personal acquaintance t han 
Mill possessed. It is interesting to 
note what Prof. Wundt himself 
says regarding Mill. “ If the his- 
torian of science* in the nineteenth 
century should wish to name the 
philosophical works whicli during 


and shortly after the middle of the 
; century had the greaLe.st intiuencf*, 
' he will certainly have to place 
j Milks ‘ ijogii* ’ in the first rank. 

; This only slightly original work has 
\ hardly had any important influence 
• on the development of jihilosophy. 
i It was first recommended by Liebig 
I to the German scientific world, 
j whicli at that time ja*.sse.ssed few 
I tdiiloso})hical interests, and was 
frequently consulted when philo- 
sophical questions had perforce to 
be considere<L Thus also the labours 
ill the ‘ physiology of the senses ' of 
li elmhoUz . . , moved decidedly 
luuler th<* sign of iNlilTs ‘ ]x>gic.' 
Wundt then goes on to explain 
that it was not the association- 
psychology of Mill, but the Logic 
proper and the theory of the 
I syllogism and of induction, that 
I attracted Helmholtz, indef)eudeijt- 
ly of their psychological truth or 
importance. (See W. Wundt in 
Windelband, ‘ Die Philosophie im 
Beginn des zwanzigsten Jahr- 
I hunderts,’ vol. i. p. 28, Sic. 
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these, such as Sir John Herschel, William Whewell, 
Qeorge Peacock, A. de Morgan, belonged to the Cam- 
bridge school : they not only aimed at enlai'ging and 
deepening the mathematical sciences by introducing the 
French methods, but they also strove to understand more 
clearly the logical foundations of the mathematical or 
exact sciences. They felt the necessity of rewriting the 
Novum Organrivi of Bacon. Each of them worked in an 
independent way at the same task. Herschel published 
in 1831 his “ Preliminary Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy,” where in a number of examples he 
showed how the generalisations and discoveries of science 
were actually arrived at. William Whewell published 
in 1837 his “History of the Inductive Sciences” as 
Prolegomena to a “ Philosojdiy of the Inductive Sciences 
founded upon their History” (1840). Peacock was one 
of the first who expounded the logical premises of general 
arithmetic. De Morgan’s publications begin in the year 
1831 with an essay “On tlie Study and Difficulties of 
Mathematics,” which was followed liy a series of writings 
dealing with the borderland of Logic ami Mathematics, 
such as his essay “On Probabilities” (1838) and his 
“Logic” (1839). Some of those writings helped to 
stimulate Mill to the composition of his Logic, the first 
edition of which appeared in 1843. But there were two 
other influences which combined to give to Mill’s work 
its representative character, both of which came from 
his father, James Mill. The first was the Association- 
p.sychology to which I referred in the last chapter ; the 
other was the strong political bias which Mill inherited 
from his father, as well as from his father’s friend, 
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Jeremy Bentham, This was strengthened by his early 
acquaintance with the political philosophers of France 
notably those of the school of St Simon. Mill’s ac- 
quaintance with Comte began before the publication of 
the Logic, but belongs mainly to a later date. Mill’s 
Logie was the first systematic attempt in the direction of 
a theory of knowledge, and it starts by referring to “ the 
modes of investigating truth and estimating evidence, by 
which so many important and recondite laws of nature 
have in the various sciences been aggregated to the stock 
of human knowledge.” It is not likely that Mill had 
at that time any knowledge at first hand of Kant’s 
‘ Critique of 1‘ure lieason.’ Nevertheless it is significant 
to note^ how both he and Kant take for granted the 
existence of a body of correct knowledge as it is eon- 
taiiied in the matheniatieal and natural sciences. But 
he at once separates himself by indicatinj^’ as the 
final, aim of his book to contribute towards the 
solution of a question wliich the decay of old opinions 
and tlie agii^ation that distuihs European society . . . 
renders .as inn^)ortant , . . to the practical interest of 
human life as it must lie to the completeness of our 
speculative knowledge — viz., . . . how far the methods 
])y which so many of the laws yf the physical world have 
been numbered among truths irrevocably acquired and 
universally assented t(.) can be made instrumental to the 
formation of a similar body of received doctrine in moral 
and political science/' It is evident from this that Mill 
did not take, with regard to the jiroblems of practical 
life, the same view as Kant and Ins successors, notably 
Fichte — viz., that the certainty in such matters starts 
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from a different and opposite pole to that from which 
natural knowledge takes its beginning. 

It must, however, he admitted that in the course of 
his philosophical writings Mill came more or less ex- 
plicitly to admit the existence of a something, of a 
mental factor, which could not be found and definitely 
traced by the process of analysis which he practised. 
And this ad,),nission dates from an early period in his 
life when he already, in opposition to his father, recog- 
nised the importance of Coleridge’s infiuence, when he felt 
the power of Carlyle’s oracular sayings, and when he was 
himself coming under the spell of Wordsworth’s poetry. 
Ilegarding this hidden factor in mental life he nowhere 
expressed himself with sufficient clearness, though he 
rejected all the various attempts by contemporary 
English or foreign thinkers to define or locate it in 
a comprehensive philosophical creed. But there is no 
doubt that we find foreshadowed in Mill’s writings the 
conception of the Unknowable which plays such an im- 
portant part in later English philosophy. ,At present 
it is important for us to rcmiark that we find in Mill 
something anal()gons to th;it 2 )osition winch, on a much 
larger scale, existed a geneiation earlier in German 
philosophy. As 1 have mentioned before, the construc- 
tive efforts of German speculation after Kant, the dog- 
matic assertion of a higher insight, which in single 
instances rose to a kind of inspiration, was derived froTu 
the regions of poetical, or creative, thought as it mani- 
fested itself in the gi’eat classical literature of the age. 
Similarly the poetical creations of the n§w school of 
poetry in England, notably of Wordsworth and Cole- 
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ridge, the revelations of which were brought together 
by Carlyle, with cognate elements which Coleridge and^ 
he discovered in German litei’atnre, produced in the 
mind of Mill the impression of an actual reality, and 
elicited from him, in sjute of his cautious and un- 
impassioned liabit of mind, some very remarkable 
admissions. 

Next to Mill and to those writers nanifyl above, all 
of whom continued the tradition of the Baconian philo- 
sophy, the thinker in this country who at tliat time 
labcnired most effectually at the problem of knowledge 
was Sir William Hamilton^ of Edinburgh. His writ- 


^ In point of time it would x)er- 
liaps be more correct to say that 
the theory of knowledge in tin's 
country was first distinctly })Ut 
forward as a special inv^estigation 
and the ]»roblem of knowledge 
solved in a definite form l,)y Sir 
Win. Hamilton in a serie.s of 
bi'illiant articles connnunicatod to 
the ‘Kdinburgh Review' from 1829 
to 1839. JUit tlie fact lliat they 
a])]'cared aiionvmuusly and wert' 
more critical tfiMi systematic, also 
that they created wliat may he 
called a. iiew style* in the philo- 
sophical literature of tliis country, 
jirevented their due appreciation 
till mucli later, when Hamilton 
e. verted a great personal intluence 
on Scottish and English thought 
through his (postliumously pub- 
li.shed) Lectures on ‘Logie’ and 
‘Metaphysics' at the Lbiiver.sity f^f 
Edinhurgfi from 3 833 to 18f)6. The 
late Prof. Veitcli of (Glasgow defines 
Hamilton’s concept ion of the philo.so- 
pldfial problem as follows : “ Science 
is knowledge — a form of knowledge. 
Whence knowledge in this form ? 
If we seek a caSse of the fact of 
experience, we may, nay must, 
•equally ask for a cause of our knuw^- 


ing the fact. Knowledge has its 
cause or source in what we call 
mind, and it is possible only under 
certain conditions. The primary 
problem of philosophy is thus to 
investigate the nature and necessary 
conditions of knowledge, — the con- 
ditions of its own po.'^sibility. What 
is knowledge '! and what are the 
laws of knowledge ? Sucli is 
Hamilton’s (Conception of tlie ]>rob- 
1cm of philos<)}>hy proper. Keeping 
this in view, we can see how the 
philosophy of Hamilton rises to its 
highest (]uestioii — that of the 
nature of our knowledge of the 
al)st)lutely first or of the uncondi- 
tioned. The line of causality in 
finite things leads V)ack wards and 
j upwards to the problem of an 
ultiinale (ft' primary cause, and we 
liivve the points — is this a necessity 
of inference ( is it an object of 
knowledge ' in what sense is it an 
object of faith (Veitch, ‘ Hamil- 
ton ’ in “Blackwood’s Bliilosophical 
Cla.^^sics,” 1882, p. 36, kc.) 

As to Hamilton’s philosophical 
antecedents Veitch says: “Even 
in his youth he had gone far beyond 
the range of reading in philosophy 
: then usual in Scotland. He had 
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ings, most of which appeared anonymously in the 
‘ Edinburgh Keview,’ date somewhat further back than 
those of the Cambridge mathematicians, and formed in a 
certain sense an opposition to the alignments employed 
by what we may call the empirical school. At the 
same time Hamilton’s philosophy worked quite as 
effectively in the direction of generating the agnostic 
attitude of the succeeding period. Hamilton w'as as 
niuch influenced by Reid’s original refutation of Hume 
as he was by Ka«nb’s ‘ Criti(pio.’ He believed quite as 
strongly in the truthfulness of our sensuous experience as 
he did in the relativity of all that we may call know- 
ledge. To this latter doctrine he gave the name of 
the Doctrine of the Conditioned, maintaining that all 
that deserves the name of knowledge cannot rid itself 
of its inherent conditional character. To possess know- 
ledge meant, for him, to move in the region of the 


Htudied the ‘ Organou ’ of Aristotle, 
and had acquired a mastery of it 
at an early age, rarely paralleled 
at the close f>f the long and labori- 
ous elforts (}f a lifetime. Mven at 
Oxford he knew it better than all 
the tutors. He was familiar with 
the principal sclxjolmen. . . . Des- 
cartes and the Carte-iau school had 
been matter of minuttj investi- 
gation ; and from Dest'artes he 
gathered the ultimate principle in 
Ids theory of knowledge', vi/.., the 
subversion of doubt in the fact of 
consciousness. He had mastered 
German at a time when few peoi)le 
in the country knew anything 
about its literature or p]iilosof)hy. 
He had given a f|uite comfietent 
attention to the ‘ Critique ’ and to 
the logical writings of Kant. He 
had traced the course of subsequent 
German speculation through Fichte, 
Schell in g, and Hegel, as his un- 


published notanda especially show. 
The influence of Kant both iq^on 
the cast of liis thought and his 
philosophical phrasepl<jgy is marked 
enough. In p(dnt> of ])ositive doc- 
trine, lu>wever, the two men in Ger- 
many' he most nearly approaclied 
were Jacobi and G. E. Schultze. 
. . . Win n lie made his first i)uV>- 
lished contribution to philosophy^ 
in the K.'^say' on ‘ C<.>U8in ’ in the 
‘ Edinburgh ileview ’ of October 
1-S*2J, tlie first impre.ssion, even 
among who professed some 

phih -opliical knowledge, was tliat 
of astoni.'^hcd bewilderment ratlier 
than ailmiration or even apprecia- 
tion. The Essay on ‘ Cousin ' dealt 
with a <{uestiou regarding the 
reach and limits of human know- 
ledge which was wholly new', in 
form at least, to* British specula- 
tion ” (ibid., p. 26). 
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Conditioned. The Unconditioned, though it exists, is not 
an object of knowledge, not even to the extent that 
Kant conceived it to be — viz., as a limiting idea and 
regulative principle. To accept it as such is, in Hamil- 
ton’s opinion, the great error of the Kantian philosophy, 
which opened the door to the vagaries of Kant’s suc- 
cessors, who attempted to superimpose upon the ex- 
isting knowledge of the Conditioned — i^e., upon the 
only knowledge tliat is possible — a higher kind of 
knowledge, the knowledge of the ^Unconditioned or 
Absolute. Hamilton’s criticisms are directed as much 
against Schelling and Hegel and their pupil Victor 
Cousin in France, as against that philosophy in England 
which starts from the knowledge we possess in the 
matheniatical and physical sciences, and aims at penetrat- 
ing by their methods intf) the region of mental and 
moral phenomena, as Mill hoped to do. For, according 
to Hamilton, our moral ideas are based upon the Un- 
conditioned, which we ap[)roach only by faith, and upon 
the idea of. freedom, through which the human being is 

elevated beyond tlu* laws of a purely natural order. 

• • 

On* a larger iseale than Sir John Herschel had at- 
tempted in England, an exposition of the leading ideas 
and methods of the exact and natural sciences was 
attempted about the same tiine by •Auguste Comte in 
Franco. In many respectf? the iniluences which 
governed the early development of Comte’s mind were 
similar to those which made themselves felt in the case 
of John Stuart Mill. Iloth had a precocious develop- 
ment ; the ideas attained in childhood, which in the 
case of most, even of the great, thinkers are characterised 
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by vagueness, seemed to have acquired, both with Mill 
and Comte, definite forms at an unusually early age. 
Both also took at this early age a lively interest in 
social questions. But whereas for Mill the private and 
personal influence of his father ruled supreme and 
fixed permanently some of his mental characteristics, the 
great school for Comte was the Ecole Polytechniqxic in 
Paris. According to his own statement,^ in a letter to 


^ Tile letter to Mill is dated 
22nd Jul}^ 1842 ; to tl^-^ yaine year 
belongs also the publication of the 
sixth and last volume of the ‘ Cours 
de Pliilosophic Positive,’ This con- 
tains an elaborate preface occupied 
mostly with personal explanations. 
Comte theie complains of the want 
of support and appreciation of his 
philosopliical labours on the part 
of the members of the govern- 
ing }x)d 3 ^ of the Ecole Poly- 
technit^ue. To tliis he attributCvS 
his failure to gain a profes.sor- 
ship, his connection having been 
limited to that of an entrance 
examiner. A reactionary spirit 
very iliiierent from that wliicli 
governed the earlier ])eriod, when 
in 1814 Comte had entered tlie 
school, had, after a crisis in 1816, 
gradually supervened in thedirectiori 
of the establishment, '^rhi.s change 
correspond.s in time with the change 
which took place in Comte’s own 
ideas, when, in the course of the 
composition of his great work, he 
came to deal with the biohigical 
ami political sciences. lie recog- 
nised more and more, what be 
had alrearlj^ iiidicate<l in an earlier 
tract (sec above, p. 193, note), th;it 
the purely mat hematical s[)irit, the 
anal^’tical method, or, as he called 
it, the esprit de d^Uvil^ must as we 
ascend in the sciences be supplanted 
or compensated by the esprit cVen^ 
semhlc. This development of his 
own opinions, to which ho gave 


full expression in the 57th chapter 
of the ‘Cours,’ is significant, and 
was accompanied by his personal 
ex}>erieiiee of the disproportionate 
encouragement which the mathe- 
matical or antal^’tic spirit enjo^^ed 
at the expense of what we inaj^ now 
term the synoptic spirit. He had 
at one time lioped to introduce 
what he termed la vraie spiritualiU 
rnoderne, through Cuizot, whom ho 
reluctantly approached with a pro- 
posal of founding, at the (lollt^ge de 
France, a Chair devoted directly to 
the general history of the positive 
scieij(;es. liut the want of s^mi- 
path^" wliich Guizot himself ex- 
hibited towards the puiely mathe- 
matical tendencies resulted finally 
not in a sipipoi't of *tlie philosophic 
positive, l>ut in tlie “dangerous re- 
.storation of an acadeihy,, liajipily 
suppressed by Bonajiarte. ” ''J'his 
was the restoration the “ Aca- 
demie de Science Morale ” referred 
to in v<>l. i. ]). 145 of this History. 
“ It is necessaiy,” Comte sa^as, 
carefully to distinguish the two 
.school.- which, spontaneously an- 
tagonistic, divide between them- 
selves, though so fai* ver^" tiiieciually, 
the' general rule of rational posi- 
tivnCiJi : tlie rnatlieinatical school, 
proper Ijr .so called, still dominating 
without serious contention the 
whole of the inorganic studies, and 
the biological .school, striving feebly 
at jiresent to maijitain, against the 
irrational ascendancy of the former, 
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Mill, he found in the studies and the methods which 
were pursued in that great educational establishment 
the first beginning of a true scientific corporation. 
There he also met with the republican spirit among 
the pupils, and an enthusiasm for the practical value of 
the studies which united them. These studies embraced 
mainly what we now call the exact sciences. The fore- 
most representatives of this largo and noyel region of 
knowledge, the founders of new sciences, were the 
teachers of that institution. It is nc* wonder that this 
great body of knowledge came to Comte as a kind of 
revelation, and tliat the methods wliich it employed 
fastened themselves on his mind as models of the highest 
form of thought. In opposition to the vagueness of the 
pc)pular })hilosophy outside this circle of interests, and 
the scepticism promoted by the critical school of thought, 
there must have been something as restful and invigorat- 
ing yi the serene calmness and assurance which is charac- 
teristic of the mathematical- methods. Comte early fixed 
this character in his mind l)y the term positive, and the 
aim of Ijis life became to expound and extol the canons 
of the positive sciences and to apply them to the solution 
of social and political problems, llis great treatise, the 
‘ Cours de Philosojdiie Positive,' was published between 
the years 1830 and 1843 in six Volumes. In it he 

leads up, from the mathemalical and exact sciences, 

• 

the indej)ciidence and dignity of i ticiaiis. I have found there not 
the organic .studies. In so far as only complete scientitic apprecia- 
the latter understands me, it is at tion in the person of my eminent 
heart more favourable tVian hostile, friend M. de Blainville, but also 
because it feels in a confused way numenm.s and respected adherents, 
that my philosophical endeavour is &c., &c.” (‘Cours,' vol. vi, p. 22, 
directed towards liberating it from &c.) 
the oppression of the mathema- 
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beginning with astronomy, through the biological to the 
sociological sciences. Significantly he leaves out psy- 
chology and metaphysics. Through omitting the former 
he stands in opposition to the then ruling school of 
philosophy in France, headed by Foyer Collard and 
Victor Cousin ; through omitting the latter he stands 
in opposition to tlie ruling pliilosophical systems in 
Germany. Though we read a great deal in Comte’s 
philosophy of the three stages of knowledge, the theo- 
logical, the metaphysical, and the positive, and though 
he emphasises tlie fact tliat positive knowledge is not 
limited to tliat of facts, but looks for the connection 
of things or the laws of nature, Comte docs not contri- 
bute anything material to the theory of knowledge. 
The exposition of the methods of exact research was 
not followed as it was in England Ijy a psychological 
analysis of these methods. This was ell'ccted later ^ by 


^ Though English and, later on, 
German thinkers have gained a 
general reputation as having mainly 
dealt with the h>gic and methods of 
scientific thought, it is well to note 
that France all through the nine- 
teenth century p(;s.'^e.<sed an ex- 
tensive literature on the subject 
which, on the whole, has attracted 
little attention in other countries, 
and ha.s, even in France itself, been 
very insufficiently anjjreciated. 
There are notaldy four rej)rc.scnta- 
tives of the mathematical, physitad, 
and natural sciences who occujned 
themselves with the princijdes and 
the philo.sophy of the sciences in 
which they themselve.s had, through 
their original researclies, gained 
great distinction. Foremost among 
these stands Audre- Marie Ampere 
(1775,-I82fi). He wa.s [>rofessor at 
the Ecole Polytechnique as well as 


j at the Coll»5ge de France, i«id one 
of the greatest physicists of the 
century, having earned through his 
memoirs on electr^i-dynamics tlie 
title of tlie ‘'leather*' of that 
science. Of }y|s philosr#)hical writ- 
ings hi.s classification of the* sciences, 
dilfering from that of bacon, l)ccame 
known in England tlirough Whewell 
in his ' Philo.sophy of the Inductive 
Sciences.’ Sornewliat later anotluir 
teacher at the Ecole Poly teclinifjne, 
J. Duhanvil (1797-1872), a contem- 
porary of Comte, through his text- 
books (Jii tlie Calculu# and on 
‘Analytical Dynamics,’ exerciscil 
for some time an imfHirtant in- 
lluence upon the teaching of higher 
matliematics in France and Ger- 
many. He published in 
1872 a large work in live vol- 
umes, ‘ D(is Methodes dans les 
Sciences de liaisoimemcnt,’ in 
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other writers, such as Duhamel and Cournot. These 
latter writings, however, appeared at a time when other 
interests had already attracted European thought in all 
the three countries into other channels. 


The conception which we form as to the nature of 
thought and its possible achievements, the attitude 
which an age takes up to the problem of knowledge, 
tlie natural history of the Logos which i^ believes in, 
does not depend so much upon theoretical investigations 
as upon those kinds of knowledge whk3h are at the time 
prevalent and active, whicli arc fruitful in new dis- 
coveries and suggestions, and increase the resources of 
the human intellect. A new region of knowledge open- 
ing out new fields of research is more interesting and 


winch he insists upon analysis as 
the true method not only in mathe- 
matics but also in other sciences. 
Contemporary with Comte and Du- 
hainel was A. A. (.\mrnot (1801- ! 
1877), a pupil of the Kettle Norinale, \ 
who, beginning with a mathematical ! 
treatise (>n the ‘ Theory of Proba- 
bilities/ ]>ublisli^d a series of writ- 
ings all dealing* more or less with 
tlu? metliods ainl fundamental ideas 
of the vf^dous inaiSiematical, his- 
torical, and economic sciences. 
Though original, his works had little 
influence at the time, but his 
memory has been quite recently 
revived since a new interest in 
the various subjects of his re- 
searches has s]n'ung up (see ‘ Revue 
de .'Nb'Tajdiysiijue ct de ISlorale/ 
1905, })]>.• 291-543). As eminent 
and original in physiology as Am- 
pere in ph^'sics, Claude Bernard 
(1813-1878) produced a great im- 
pression tlirough his ‘Introduction 
h la Mcklicine expdrimentale,’ 1865, 
and ‘ La Sciente experimentale,’ 
1878, in which he successfully 
combated the older vitalism still 
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])revaleut in the medical schools 
of France without going to the 
opposite extreme represented by 
contemporary thinkers in Ger- 
many and some later biologists 
in France (see vol. ii. p. 409 of 
tins History, where he is com- 
pared with Lotze in Germany). 
The traditional intei est whicli some 
of the most eminent of scientific 
I thinkers in France have, especially 
; in later life, taken in the funda- 
mental princijdes, the philosophy, 

1 aiul the history of their science has 
been maintained in quite recent 
I times hy sucli foremost thinkers 
ar^ WM. Heuri I’oincare, Jules 
Tannery, *1 )uhem, and others, to 
si^nio of whose writings I may have 
occasion to refer in the sequel. It 
is interesting also to inquire into 
! the causes which gave notoriety to 
some of these writings, whereas 
others etjually important and 
original were treated with com- 
I parative neglect. (See Levy-Bruhl 
I in ‘ Revue de Mdt. et de Mor./ 1911, 
I p. 292.) 

2 B 
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eloquent than an abstract treatise on logic. The latter 
^olves the problem of knowledge theoi’etically, the former 
does so practically. The second quarter of the nineteenth 
century witnessed the growth and recognised towards its 
close the existence of new fields of knowledge in various 
directions. 

The first great movement of this kind consisted in the 
revival and deepening of the historical sciences, under 
the influence of the critical spirit on the one side and 
the great ideals of classical literature on the other. On 
this I have discoursed in an earlier chapter. But this 
movement was very much strengthened by the peculiar 
development of tlie abstract philosophical systems them- 
selves. In Hegel’s system emphasis was laid^ on the 
genesis of ideas, on the gradual development of these 
ideas in the course of the history of the human mind. 
The consummation of the system itself was to be found 
in the History of Bhilo-sopliy, which Hegel was thCofirst 
to include as an integral and culminating joortion of the 
whole edifice of philosophical thought. In ‘the history 
of the different philosophical systems Ifegcl rox3ognised 
the appearance in time of those categories or leading 
principles of thought which the ‘ I’Jienomenology ’ had 
traced in the individual , mind, which the ‘Logic’ had 
brought into abstract exj^ression, and which, with more 
or less success, had served as the leading canons through 
whicli to understand the dcveloj)inent in nature, in art, 
in society, and in religion. This idea of niental develop- 
ment, of the movement and working of ideas in history, 
was put forward by Hegel with such force a«id supported 
by so many happy illustrations that it made a great 
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impression upon the younger generation. What was 
merely suggested by Leibniz, Lessing, and Kant, what 
remained vague and elemental in Herder and found 
poetical expression in Goethe, seemed to be raised to 
the position of a definite science by Hegel. What was 
the subject of a kind of inspiration with eailier and less 
methodical thinkers became now, as it seemed, a teach- 
able method. The great idea of develoj>*nent became 
suggestive of researches on a larger or smaller scale 
in many regions of historical, litemry, lesthetic, and 
theological criticism. Other thinkers who did not follow 
Hegel into the same daring abstractions, and who could 
not find in the rhythms of the dialectical process the 
key for the understanding of the phenomena of mental 
life or their histoiical development, supj^orted neverthe- 
less througli their historical studies the same movement. 
If they did not possess, they at least sought for, the 
right points of view, the leading ideas, from which to 
comprehend the mental life of earlier ages. Foremost 
among thesu?^ stood Sehclling and Schleicrmacher. Not- 
ably, so, far as philosopliical thought is concerned, a 
great *gain must be recorded when the study of the 
leading systems of ancient philosoj)hy, pre-eminently of 
I’lato and Aristotle, was revived, the first by Sehleier- 
maclier', the latter J^y Trendelenburg.* In the year 18G2 
I’rendelenburg could write : “ llad such a powerful mind 
as Schelling begun his philosophical studies with Plato 
and Aristotle instead of going in tlie reverse order, back- 
ward from Fichte and Kant to the analogies of Herder, 
then to Spinoza, then to Plato and Giordano Bruno, 
then on to Jacob Bbhm, and only finally to Aristotle, 
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... a chapter of German philosophy would have come 
oiifc differently, larger, more lasting, and more fruitful. 
So important is it to march with history and to follow 
the historic development of the great ideas in mankind.’’ ^ 
Gradually almost the whole philosophical interest in 
Germany — with two or three brilliant exceptions — 
threw itself into historical studies, l)ent upon tracing 
everywhere the movement of ideas, and thus elaborating 
on a larger and more accurate scale the programme 
of Hegers phihjsaphy. But as the lofty ideas of the 
classical period of German literature, where philosophy 
itself had found its inspiration, receded into the J3ast, 
and what Hegel had done and Schelling attempted ap- 
peared to the critical eye to be untenable or shadowy, 
the flood of historical literature descended more and 
more to lower levels, spreading out in the study of 
mere detail. A loss of grasp, a disintegration of pliil- 
osoxfliical thought as a whole, was the inevitable ^con- 
sequence. Xot unnaturally, tlierefore, a generation 
succeeded for wliorn tlie earlier leading ideals had lost 
their meaning, and wlio would accordingly sejzo willi 
eagerness any new suggestion wliich alforded the pi’os- 
pect of arriving at that unification of thought which 
had been temporarily lost^ but without which no fruit- 
ful progress could oe made in any Uirge department of 
knowledge. 

Through the working of the scientific spirit as well as 
through that of the critical spirit, with both of which my 
readers have become acriuainted in earlier chapters of 

^ See the preface to the second edition of ‘ Logische Untersuch- 
ungen.’ 
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this history, a great body of new knowledge had been 
launched into existence during the first half of tUe 
century. To this all the three countries contributed, 
tliough, as has been shown before, science ^as most 
systematically cultivated in France and the higher 
criticism in (lerinany, whilst English learning preserved 
its traditional character l>y adhering to the experimental, 
historical, and inductive methods of investigation and 
exploration, witlnmt attempting that unification of 
thought which was such a promine if t characteristic of 
(.Continental learning. This country has, liowever, the 
merit of having, under the inlluence of IMill and 
Flamilton, laid the l;>eginnings in the theory of those 
modern^ processes of thought and methods of research 
wlii(ili were ])ractised with so mucli success in tlie exact 
and historical sciences abroad. The ])robleni of know- 
ledge became accordingly a dehnite su].>ject of a new 
scieuce about the middle of the century : in England 
through Mill and Hamilton, alu'oad as a reaction against 
the ])(n’plex*’tics whicli tlie criticism of the abstract, not- 
ably the. dialectic methods liad revealed. In (Germany 
and France ^ the problem of knowledge became identiiied 


^ I must liere draw attention, as 
I did on a fc^riner oc*casion 
cha}). iii., p. *271, note ,1), to the 
work of Charles Henouvier, who at- 
teiuj^ted ^froin the year 1S51 on- 
ward a rceonstruct ion of the 
fundamental doctrines of lo^ic and 
psychology cm the lines of Kantian 
criti(.*ism. He proposed — as did, 
twenty years later, a school of 
thinkers in this country with 
reference to Ifegel - - to do the 
work of Kant over again, adliering 
more strictly than Kant himself to 


, the lines of criticism and discard- 
1 iiTg the dualism which Kant had 
! introduce?! into his system by 
; adopting, in a special form, the ohl 
j rialonic conce[)tion of the difference 
’ of appearance and reality. By 
doing this Kenouviei' deserves not 
only to be termed the first in time 
of the NeO'Kantians, but also the 
tirst of modern thinkers who aimed 
at a consistent system of pure 
phenomenism. This has been well 
brotight out by Mr Shad worth H. 

* Hodgson, who in two articles in 
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with a solution of those questions which Kant had 
placed at the entrance of his celebrated Critiques. It 
may, however, be doubted whether these purely theoreti- 
cal, logical, and psychological investigations would have 
brought about, by themselves, that great change which 
has come over our ideas on the nature and value of 
knowledge during the last forty years, had it not been 
that the exaV;t sciences themselves, about the middle 


of the century, outgrew the 

O 

^Mind’ (vol. vi., 1881) has given, 
as it seems to me, what is still the 
best expo.sition of llenouvier’s 
fundamental conceptions, which he 
classes with his own as IMieno- 
raenism.” “ Had I,” he says {Joe, 
cit., p. 32), “been acquainted with 
M. lienouvicr's Works when I 
published the ‘ Philosophy of 
Reflection ' [2 vols., lS78j (as I mu.st 
now confe.ss with shame I was not), 

I should not have laid claim, in the 
unqualified way I did, to have been 
the first to dispen.se in a system of 
philosophy with the notion of 
substance'' (vol. ii. p. 189), “ though 
basing that claim on my views 
with regard to time and space. 
It is e([ually di.spensed with in M. 
Renouvier^s system, though its 
place i.s not supplied in the same 
way ; and tlii.s retractation, unim- 
portant as it may l>e, is therefore 
his due.” Mr Hodgson states, 
however, that “a ])rior name ought 
not to be omitted when "we speak 
of a critical [)hilo 80 phy, the name 
of a younger contemporary of Kant 
himself, that of Salomon Mairnon. 
He too was phenomenist and criti- 
cist, but he did not live to bring 
his philo.so])hical system to comple- 
tion. M. Renouvier’s originality, 
too, is in every way beyond ques- 
tion. He can in no .sen.se be called 
the successor of Mairnon. Their 
way.s diverge widely, though it is 


> boundaries which the older 

I from a point within phenomenism, 
j Both go together up to the point of 
complete correlation between cou- 
sciousnes.s and its objects, which is 
the note of phenomenism ; but 
I wlien they come to the analysis 
of phenomena within consciousness, 
then imnuHliately their uifferences 
begin, differences which are of a 
fundamental kind.” 

If the painstaking inve.stiga- 
tion of the p.sychological and 

logical foundations of philo.sophical 
thought may be considered as one 
of the most appropriate subjects 
for philoso])hicaI teaching, then it 
seenrs to me that a careful study of 
M. Kenouvier’s earher works would 
serve as an Introduction ([uite as 
valuable as that of Loize’s Logic 
and Metaj)liysic in German or Mr 
Bradley’s I..ogic (assisted by Prof. 
Bo.san(|uet\s ‘ Treatise on Logic,’ 
j 2 vols., 1888) in English literature, 
j Renouvier has the further advant- 
1 age of being equally acquainted 
I with the two independent move- 
j ments bearing upon the problem of 
knowledge, tliat originating with 
Kant in Germany and that begin- 
ning with Mill in England, also 
I with the one-sided development of 
I the former in the direction of 
! Idealism and Absolutism in Hegel, 
i and of that of the latter in the 
' direction of empiricism and natural- 
j ism under Spencer in England. 
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principles had fixed, and were thus forced to introduce 
new conceptions. These new conceptions have not onl^ 
opened out in their application vast regions of natural 
and historical knowledge, but have also tended to change 
our ideas regarding its nature, leading up to a new 
theory of knowledge and novel solutions of the ever- 
lasting problem. It may be useful to consider some- 
what more in detail some of the more in^^jortant steps 
by which this change has been brought about. 

Foremost in this respect stand the^ modern definitions 55. 

Greater 

of two terms with which older science operated, frc- precision, 
quently unconscious of the ambiguity inherent in them. 

These two terms are, matter and force. They have 
been supplanted in the exact or mathematical sciences 
by two other terms, viz., mass and energy,^ which are 
capable of strict detinition as measurable quantities 
in time and space. 1-l^pon them is built up the purely 
mechanical explaiiation of things and j)henomena. It 
is true that in those natural sciences which deal with 
the individual things of nature we caniiot yet discard 

the older terms, matter and force. But this — accord- 

• * • 

ing to an opinion which ca-n neither* be proved nor 
disproved — only show’s that wdiere they have to be 

employed, as when we, for instance, deal with chemical 

• 

^ Some thinkers wou4d prefer tt) ! energetic philosopliy abroad, with 
say Mass and Motion, and to define j Trot. Ostwald at their head, con- 
energy iii terms of Mass (or inertia) ! ceive of energy as a fundamental 
and Velocity (or rate of motion). | quantity possessing two distinct 
If this is done, it is evident that | factors, that of quantity (capacity) 
phenomena in which mechanical i and that of intensity. With them 
motion does not primarily present mechanical energy is only one form 
itself must be translated into these of energy, and the term is conceived 
mechanical ter^us before they can also to embrace non- mechanical 
be treated with exactitude. On (psychical) forms of energy, 
the other side, the leaders of the 
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substances and affinities or with the instincts and im- 
pulses visible in organic nature, there remain dark 
points into which the daylight of exact science has not 
yet penetrated, — relations which are not yet accessible to 
strict definition in terms of measurable (piantities. 

In the seventh chapter of the first portion of this 
History I have shown how the conception of energy has 
been gradually evolved out of vaguer conceptions, and 
how the two principles of the conservation and the 
dissipation (degradation or disgregatiou) of energy have 
been established whicli respectively inaintain tliat the 
amount of energy in the jihysical world remains con- 
stant, and that this amount tends to change From a 
more to a less available or useful condition. It was 
shown how the experimental proofs of the conservation 
of energy were furnished mainly in England, the 
theoretical in Germany : how the idea of dissipation 
originated in France; and how the whole doctrine of 
energy, so far as mechanical procc^sses are concerned, 
was brought into clear relief and inathematicallv 
formulated mainly liy the experimental and theoi’etieal 
labours of Lord^ Kelvin. At the sanu? time I showed 
how a school of natural philosophers has arisen in 

Germany who see in the theoiy of energy, or energeti(‘S, 

¥ 

the fundamental doctrine whicli is to exjilain all physical 
phenomena. L'n fortunately, so far as jdiilosophical 
writers are concerned, almost the whole literature down 
to quite recent times is permeatcal and vitiated by a 
want of clear distinction hetween tlie mechanical defini- 
tion of the older term force, whicli is now superseded by 
the less ambiguous term energy, and the still prevailing 
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meaning according to which force is the hidden cause or 
sjuing of motion. F or, in the same degree as the modern 
definition of energy has brought clearness into physical 
science, where the tendency is to look upon all natural 
processes as transformations of energy or of various 
modes of motion, it has been found more and more 
impracticable to com])rise in this attempt, in the same 
way, a definition of life and an cxplanatiow, or CA^cn an 
adequate description, of vital phenomena. 

Accordingly, this first great step ^ by which tlm 
physical sciences have been more completely elevated 
into the region of exact I’csearch would have left the 
biological and psychological phenomena at a comparative 

disadvantage, inasmuch as, the ohler sense (the duplex 

✓ 

moaning) of the woj’d force being destroyed, the conncc- 


^ The dualism ^vhicli, according 
to tlie modern cducc|)tioii, attaches 
to the term knf)wledge, and which 
difTerR from that which was cliar- 
attleristio, of the middle ages, wliich 
distinguirtlied divine and hmiian 

knowledge, m:^;i — in one a.sj)cct 

tie dehnod by- looking at tlie mean- 
ing term rforce. In th<‘ 

older ami po])ular nse of the tcini 
there lurks a refereiu'e to tht‘ sub- 
jec'tive clement, that e^^nncclcd 
with v(dition and conscious oxm- 
ti'iii, what wc may t(M ni tlic activ<' 
j)rinclph' as known us through 
Iverson al expei icnce or iiifros])('ction. 
If <»u the one side tlie clarifying and 
simplifying j*roccs8 in scientific 
thought consists in removing this 
subjective element, then, oti the 
other side, we may say that a 
parallel moveimmt in jiliilosophic.al 
tliought consists in the increasingly- 
distinct recognition how this sub- 
jective factor of volition enters into 
all mental phenomena. A one- 


sided and extreme ex]>]'essif)n of 
tliis fact is to be found in the 
j)hilosoj>hy of Schoiicnliauei', who, 
in hi> first great W(.>rk (1819), 
intluenced, no d(.>ubt, not <»nly by 
Kant hut also by Fichte and 
Scladling, identified the unknown 
‘‘'bhing in itself” of Kant with tlie 
Will. Jt is interesting to note 
that, when maj^erialistic pliilosopliy 
in the middle of the century had 
emphasised liio ]>urely mechanical 
aspt'ct of the hn-ces of nature, 
a time wlicn tlio conception of 
vital foifc'cs was hanished from 
(^{erman ])hysioiogy, many of tho.se 
who still longed for the spiritual 
view of things were powerfully 
attracted by the philosoythy ('>f 
i^cho]ienhauer, the fundamental 
idea of which in endless diilerent 
foi'ins i^ermeates the wliole of 
modern ])hilosophy, as we shall liave 
ccasioit to see in subsequent chap- 
ters. 
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tion between the exact and the biological (including the 
mental) sciences was removed. But, fortunately for the 
biological sciences, a second and equally important step 
was taken about the same time, by which one of the 
fundamental conceptions through which w’e fix our 
comprehension of the phenomena of living matter re- 
ceived likewise a clearer definition. The older terms of 
development. rand progress, denoting not merely change 
but change from the lower, simpler, and less interesting 
and valuable, to.- the higher, inore complex, more 
interesting, and more valuable, received likewise a more 
definite expression by which the natural as well as the 
mental philosopher were enabled to connect facts 
which before seemed unconnected, and to give to 
their descriptions and classifications a deeper meaning ; 
enabling them also to some extent to know beforehand 
in which direction to look for the discovery of new and 
significant facts and phenomena. This second step^may 
be identified with Charles Uarudn’s w'ork and the 
appearance in the year 1859 of the ^.‘Origin of 
Species.’ 

The title of, this epoch-making book was not with- 
out ambiguity; for, in the course of the diffusion and 
criticism of the ideas contained in it, it has become 
more and more e'tddent th,at the process of natural 
selection could not explain the origin of living matter, 
but only the origin of separate species, the greater 
differentiation which is continually going on in all 
natural and mental processes. The genetic view of 
natural iihenomena has become limited to a genealogical 
record, without being able to deal with first beginnings. 
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The same position lias arisen with regard to that great 
movement of thought which originated abroad in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, of which Leibniz 
and Herder were the first exponents, but which received 
greater distinctness in the philosophical systems of 
Schelling, Schleiermacher, and especially of Hegel. Both 
in the history of natui*e and in that of mankind what 
was originally aimed at — viz., an expositioi> of the origin 
or genesis of things — has more and more had to content 
itself with a record of genealogieSi^ generations, and 
transformations, i.e., with a theory of descent or ascent, 
without being able to penetx'ate to first beginnings or^ 
origins. In the theories of the inanimate world, notably 
in the celebrated attempt of Kant and Laplace to 
explain tlie development of the solar system, the whole 
scheme reduces itself to a rearrangement of the constant 
■quantities of masses and energy in space. This seemed 
feasible by taking into consideration the simple laws of 
motion, the law of gravitation, and — in tlie sequel also 
the excliang^^ability of heat and mechanical motion. The 
(piestioi^ as to^ the ground or suflicient reason for the 
whole of tliis process wliicli goes on in .space and time 
could be left (Jiit altogether as unnecessaiy for the 
mechanical cxjdanation of things. In tlie development 
of organic life,Mi(iwcver, and still Aiore in that of the 
liiental life of individuals and of mankind, a new principle 
ap])cared. This was the principle of growth, including 
order, progress, and, at a later stage, what have been 
a])propriately termed spiritual values and their increase.^ 

^ The princifle of growtli, /.c., or less alone, but implies a certain 
of an increase which cannot be arrangement or order, a Together 
defined by the categories of more of things accessible only to the 
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Already before Darwin, Malthus had pointed out that 
the main characteristic of social development consists in 

c 

the growth of population. This idea pxit Darwni on tlie 
track of liis theory of natural selection,^ which appeared 


synoptic, not to the analytic, view, 
forin.s really the fundamental and 
characteristic piinciple of the 
whole of the living, as differen- 
tiated from the non-living, woidd. 
Though the id'fea of order and 
arrangement as distinguisliod from 
mere quantity is a mathematical, 
or, if we like to call it so^ a mechani- 
cal conception, this would not 
necessarily leatl ro t.he simpler or 
more complicated phenomena of 
living mutter and of the animated 
world, were it not for the. furtlier 
characteri.^tic that where ceitaiii 
forms of order and arrangement, of 
matter and motion exist, they liave 
a tendenc}' to spread in space 
like a vortex which draws sur- 
rounding things into its action. 
Tlirough tlii.s })roj.)erly living things 
are not only, to a certain extent, 
.self-centred and self-contained; 
they are also mutually exclusive, 
as in a world in which the sum of 
matter and id ni(.)tioij ,‘ii'e constant 
quantities, an increasing al»sorj)tion 
of these constituents in certain 
place.s must mean a diminution in 
other places. This leads to the 
phenomenon of ci'owding out, t<) 
unconsciou.s (jr conscious selection, 
and underlies all tlie phenomena of 
{ihyr-ical and mental life. In the 
wliole of this proce.s.s t^iere are 
involved two })rinciples whic,h 
among recent thinkers, as it seems 
to me, Ih'of. Wundt has the merit 
of having mr;.st pnujiinently put 
forward in his analysis of mental 
life, namely, tlie pi'inci])l.e of cre- 
ative synthesis ami the principle 
of the growth of spiritual values. 
But what is created in the process 
of creative syntliesis exists only for 
the .synoptic intellect, and this had 


l.)een pointed out in various ways 
otlier thinkers before Wundt. 
Allowing, however, that he has 
more cloaidy recognised the supreme 
importance and the connection of 
tho.NO two jirinciples, it must be 
regretteil that he has not- devoted 
himself mure exclusively to ex])lain- 
ing and illustrating them. As it 
is, they are rather hidden .away 
in tlie enormous hulk of Ids volu- 
minous writings, and have hardly 
in recent histories of philosophical 
thought been duly ap})reciated. 

^ A remai'kable pa.ssage is to 
be found in f^otze's early l^ract 
entitled ‘I.cl)en hebenskAift, ’ pub- 
lislied in 1 8 hi and reprinted in 
‘ Kleine Schriften ’ (vol. i. p. J39 
377 .) Referring to the importance 
of Metahnli.-iii {JStojDvfi'hsf/) in 
filants, lie says : “ With reference 
to this point, we must admit that 
wherever a succes.sive develofjimmt 
of a form is to take ]dace assimi- 
lation of matter is necessai*y ; hut 
tliat likcui>e rcjtatrion of matter, 
i.c. , liK.'taholism, should take place 
can only have* its reason in this, 
that the elements which are nec(‘s- 
.sary for giowtli are not snj)pli(Ml 
I in the suitable form, liut in a con- 
nection wliich has to be dissolved, 
ami ot which only one part is uti- 
lised, w hereas 'the other is l ejt'cted 
as ;i Ijyth- ])rodueb. Metabolism 
wouhl, in plants, ap])ear almost 
iiiconcta vable if it con.hsted in 
anything else than in a reje*ction 
of that whi<di is unsuitable, ho 
that in this case it is not some- 
thing unus<Kl by the organism, 
hut something unsuitable that is 
rejected ” (p. 200 i’ This recog- 
nition of the connection of growth 
and selection i.s signiheant. IVof. 
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to be the necessary consequence of overcrowding and the 
cause of the survival of tlie fittest. Hut this idea of thg 
increase of population, which was applied by Darwin to 
the whole of the organic world on its physical side, can 
in the same way be applied to the growth of ideas and 
of ideal interests and values on the mental side of the 
organic world. In fact, in the whole extent of animated 
nature, we cannot leave out the q\iestion Regarding the 
ultimate ground or sutticient reason as we do in the 
inanimate world, for tlie principles ci the conservation 
of mass and energy do not sullice to explain the evident 
increase of that something which permeates all living 
things, from the lowest to the highest examples. 

Now^liere we have to record another change in 
modern terminology and the striving after a clearer 
definition of ambiguous terms. As the word Force 
received, in the exact sciences, a purely •mathematical 
delii'^tion, being su])plauled by the word Energy, so 
likewise the terms Cause and Effect have undergone a 


Jas. Ward, in his. CJitrord Lectures ” 
oil ‘ ddic Rwilrii of Ends* (1011), re- 
ferriiij^ fcu Wundt's fonueptioii of a 
creative synthesis, says : The so- 
called conservation of mass and 
energy might be regarded as sym- 
bolising the initial state of the 
pluralistic world, and as symbolising 
too th(^ mere perniai^ence an 1 
abstract being of its many units. 
Rut it js notorious that these 
concepts are the result of ignoring 
those diirerence.s of cjnality whicli 
alone convert units into individuals. 
Without these* we may have jtV- 
haltung but not Entfaltung, as a 
German would say ; we may have 
conservation aiftl indelinite com- 
position, but not development and 
definite organisation. In short, 


the concrete integration of ex- 
perit'nce is the diametrical opposite 
to the mechanic<\l resultant of a 
compi>3ition of» aVistract units : it 
is a errative resultant or synthesis, 
to use Wundt’s happy and striking 
])hrase.” To this Ward adds the 
iif»te that to Lotze belongs the 
cretlit of lirst signalising the fact 
t^ which Wundt has given the 
name ; and Lot/e even gets so far 
as to apply the term creation to 
this “relating activity/’ as he calls 
it (p. lOii S(jq.) Idiis “relating 
activity’’ spoken of by Lotze in liis 
•Metaphysik’ (§§ ‘268 and *271) is 
really identical with the synoptic 
view, or the esprit d'cnscmblcy of 
Comte. 


58 . 
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similar process of more precise detinition. For the 
purposes of the mechanical sciences, cause and effect 
mean respectively merely the antecedent and the sub- 
sequent in time. But this definition, which is sufficient 
for the mechanical explanation of phenomena, and which 
can be mathematically expressed, does not embrace 
either the conception of the ultimate ground and 
sufficient reanion of things, or of that power, of that 
principle of progress, of which we are conscious through 
our Will and our, actions, and which we transfer by 
analogy to the explanation of the phenoTuena of growth 
in the region of organic and mental life. 

This twofold development in quite recent times— the 
narrowing down of the meanings of the woi'ds force and 

o o 

cause to denote such relations as can be mathematically 
defined in terms of measurable quantities, excluding 
actual increase or decrease- — has put an entirely different 
aspect on the |)roblem of knowledge, and has, in its 
sequel, brought about the conception of two kinds of 
knowledge, corresponding to the two meanings of the 
word force and to the two meanings of the word cause. 
We have seen that Kant took up tlic problem of know- 
ledge by asking the question, How is exact knowledge 
possible? He started from the admitted fact that such 
knowledge actually*’ e.xists in the ina'thematical and 
mechanical sciences. We have also seen how, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the [troblenj as it was 
defined by Kant was taken up again by Mill in England 
and by the Xeo-Kantians in Erance and fJermany. But, 
in the meantime, the nature of this exact knowledge 
which Kant took for granted has become more clearly 
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understood, and it has also somewhat changed through 
the development of these sciences themselves. 

A few examples of this change and of its causes will 
suffice to show how the problem of knowledge has 
assumed a different aspect. Kant’s view of nature was 
to a large extent comprised in rhat circle of notions 
which I have in an earlier chapter termed the astronomi- 
cal view of nature. He worked with the cenceptions of 
attraction and repulsion, of action at a distance. These 
notions, which are as old as philoso]_Jiy itself, had re- 
ceived an exact definition through Newton’s principle 
of gravitation and through the measurement of electric 
actions, all of which came under the same numerical 
relation. Accordingly not only Kant, but still more 
specifically Laplace and his school, made this numerical 
relation which obtained in all actions at a distance the 
fundamental principle of their natural philosophy. The 
wanung of Newton that the principle involved could 
not be considered as ultimate, but itself demanded a 
further expli|nation, was forgotteji till well on into the 
nineteen j;h century. Even Helmholtz, who did so much 
in the* middle of the century to bring about the great 
change I am speaking of, stated, in his celebrated tract 
“ On the Conservation of Force,” t hat natural phenomena 
might bo supposed, to be explained if* they were reduced 
to a combination of central forces acting at a distance. 
Neither can it be denied that, to the popular mind, 
action at a distance, attraction and repulsion, are of such 
common oecuri’ence, and are met with in so many 
diffei’ent forms, that they have, through habit, become 
elevated to the position of ultimate, not further analys- 
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able processes,- which afford to our understanding a 
convenient resting-place, a temporary and provisional 
foundation upon which to build. But this aspect upon 
which the astronomical view of nature is based, which 
governs almost half the exact science of the nineteenth 
century, and which still enjoys popular favour, was in 
the course of the century dispelled or superseded by the 
theory of ac'^ion by contact. According to this view, 
empty space disappeared in the imagination of natural 
philo.sophers, a plenum being put in the place of the 
vacuum of intermediate space. This change of aspect, 
which was brought about mainly througli the study of 
the phenomena of radiation, may be i<lentificd with the 
name of Faraday. To him and his school it seemed 
more natural to reduce mechanical action to processes 
in the immediate vicinity of the acting centres, ami they 
accordingly filled empty space witli an imaginary 
something called ether, and undertook tlie v(!ry fruitful 
task of defining in terms of measuralde (piantitics the 
properties and the behaviour of tliis all-pervading sub- 
stance or entity. What we may call the second school 
of French mathematicians after Laplace, those who were 
largely influenced by Fresnol’s discoveries, adopted an 
intermediate position, looked upon the ether as an .atomic 
structure, and attempted to explain the movements of 
this structm'e on the same lines as physical astro- 
nomy had followed in the calculation of cosmic pheno- 
mena. They employed attractive and repulsive forces 
acting at very small distances, as .astronomers had used 
them at very large distances. This remnant of the 
astronomical view was finally destroyed in the school of 
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Faraday by the British mathematicians of the Cambridge 
school, and by the introduction of the conception of 
energy and the theory of its distribution in the plenum 
of space. In passing, it may be remarked Jthat an 
absolute plenum and perfect contact present as much 
difficulty to the tliinking mind as action at a distance 
does, but this does 3iot prevent tliesc conceptions being 
of great use as soon as they can be nicTthematically 
defined. 

But this change in the fundameittal notions with 
which the new school of natural t)hilosophers, headed by 
Faradiiy, W(jrked, not only proved extremely fruitful by 
opening out new vistas of resea^rcli and avenucis of 
thought leading to the discovery of many cjuite un- 
expected hicts ; it had also the philosophically far more 
important effect of shaking the confidence with whicli 
tlie popular mind regarded, not tlie results, but the pro- 
cessej^ and contrivances, of mathematical and mechanical 
reasoning. This was still more the case when it became 
increasingly wjifficult to construct mechanical models of 
those elymentai^" motions and mechanisms through 
whicli tlic mathematician pictured to himself the funda- 
mental processes of nature. Tlie construction of such 
models, thougli only mentally, ^eems to the resent day 
to be a desideratuyi for some of the greatest minds as 
oflen as tlicy attempt to give? mceliaiiical explanations. 
But as these models grew more and moi'c complicated, 
the conviction gradually tlawncd ^^pon philosophical 
thiid\ers that such devices could no longer be considered 
as describing. tlie real processes of nature, but that they 
were merely convenient aiid helpful means by which 
VOL. III. 2 c 
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to start a train of reasoning, the results of which might 
or might not be true, according to the verification — or 
otherwise — afforded by experience and observation. 

Thus it has come about that what Kant, and before him 
Hume, looked upon as exact knowledge, has in the eyes 
of more recent thinkers acquired quite a different aspect 
from that which it presented to them. Mathematical 
and luechah'ical calculations are only a convenient 
method of joining together various facts and phenomena 
which surround Uo in time and space, a means by which 
we can fix, define, and describe tliem, and arrive at 
a knowledge of otlier facts and phenomena which, but 
for these metliods, would remain liidden and unknowm 
to us. The present aim of scientific knowledge is, to 
describe the occurrences round about us in the simplest 
form and as completely as possible. Tlie object is on 
the one side to attain to a greater simplicity and accord- 
ingly to a more complete unification of knowledge, and 
on the other side to make this more and more complete. 
In order to do this, it has been fo\ind necessary to 
supplement what we can see and observe l>y imaginary 
pictures of that which we cannot see, either because it 
is too remote, too far away in space and time, to come 
within our hori/:;<jn, or becau.se it is too minute, and 
accordingly escapes our notice. T>ut unless we return 
on these circuitous paths— wliich lead us beycnul our 
horizon or underneath that which lies on the surface — 
into the limits of what we can see and ob.serve, ending 
up with the visible, the tangible, and the finite, all 
those complicated theories, built up with sa much ingen- 
uity and elaborated with so much care, are of no use 
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whatever, and. have no right to be called knowledge, 
however exact they may be. A recognition of these 
fundamental truths, and of the real natui’c of scientific 
knowledge, is gradually making its way into philosophical 
literature. It is also more and more being allowed by 
the leaders of scientific thought themselves, some of 
whom have probably done move than philosophers by 
profession to lay bare the roots and foftndations of 
scientific reasoning. At best it has been, and is still, 
a slow process by which tliese plain, truths are being 
elaborated and promulgated, nor is it possible to give 
any single names with which we could identify in any- 
thing like completeness the modern theory of knowledge. 

In a note ^ I have tried to collect references to the more 

* 


^ The most important enuncia- 
tion of the nature of exact science, 
viz., that it aims at de.'^crihing am] 
not at explaining natural pheno- 
mena, is probably to he fuun<l in 
the infroductory sentence of 0. 
Kirchhoff \s Lectures ‘ On Dynamics/ 
On the idea expressetl in this 
simple sentence *!v]ie whole of the 
purely scientitic discus.si<^n of the 
princijilefi oT uaturaf jihilosophy 
hangs, together with the more 
recent interest taken by philosophi- 
cal writers in this subject. The 
sentence has been quoted over and 
over again, not only in text- books 
of natural philosophy* but also in i 
philosophical treat ise.s. Tt is, on j 
the one side, the result of the 
labours of iliatliematiciaus and ex- 
perimentalists, on the other side 
the starting - point for a clearer 
separation and recognition of the 
different aims of scientific and 
philosophical thought. Among 
German thinkers* it is especially 
E. du Bois Reymond who, in many j 
passages of his various Addresses, j 


I has referred to this subject. Shortly 
before Kirchhoff's ]..ecturcs there 
; appeared E. Diihriiig’s ‘Critical 
j History of the general Principles 
j of Mechanics’ (1873), a book which 
i woidd have exercised a greater 
I influence had it not been for the 
I polemical invectives introduced in- 
j to the later editions. Kirclihoft'/s 
{ definition should bo contrasted 
Avith the closing sentence of Lotze’s 
‘Logic’ (1874), which he ex- 
pres.ses the hope that “ German 
I philosophy will alway.s rise again 
Li the attempt to comprehend and 
not* only to calculate the order of 
things/’ The next im])ortant and 
ep(¥:h - making discussion of this 
subject is the ‘Critical Exposition 
ofjthe Development of Dynamics,’ 
by E. Mach ( ‘ Die Meciiaiiik in 
ihrer Entwicklung,’ 1st ed., 1883), 
a book which has now acquired 
a world-wide reputation, and should 
be studied by every teacher of 
natural as Avell as of mental philo- 
sophy. Somewhat later, Karl 
Pearson published his ‘Grammar 
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important works which deal with this subject since the 
{ige of Mill in England and the retxxrn to Kant in 
Germany. But it is hardly from a philosophical point 
of view-j — i.c., from the point of view of the theory of 
knowledge as such — that the more imi)ortant investiga- 
tions have been undertaken, or that the great revolution 
regarding the aspect of the problem of knowledge is 
being prepai'fed. This has been done in the interests of 
science itself, which everywliere has been brought face 
to face with fuivdanrental jjroblems, having outgrown 
the language and terms in which it was clothed a 
hundretl years ago. With the intention of providing 
more suitable e.vpressions, more elastic notions, and 
wider principles, some of the foremost scientific thinkers 
have, within the last fifty years, attacked the funda- 
mental conceptions with which science operated in their 
time. This I showed, at suiheient length, in the fir.st 
part of this History,’^ where the leading principles of 
modern science were discussed, and the dillbient stnges 


of Science’ (1S92), in which he re- 
fers to Kirchiiotf and Macli, aii<I 
develops iiidej)endently corrector 
notion.s of tlie ]M-iij«dples of science ; 
following on the linos indicated in 
this country by Mill and Stanley 
Jevons on the one side, by Clerk 
Maxwcdl and Clilfurd on the oth^r. 
French literature, after* having in 
the early years of the century, 
notably under the Inllucnice of 
Lagrange and later on through 
Poncelet and Carnot, contributed 
so largely to the clearing up of the 
princi])le.s of pure science, has 
quite recently pia^duced two origi- 
nal works on tlie .subject b}’' M. 
Henri Poincare, entitled * La 
Science et T Hypothese ’ ( 1 003 and 
lOOoj. Put it shoulfl also be 


I noted that alrca* 15 ’ in his ‘ Fssais 
I de Critifjue Oeiiorah* ’ Reuouvier 
gave some vtry clear *an^l correct 
dednitioiis of fundamental mechani- 
cal })rinci{)les, at a t ime when both 
in Germany and in this country 
the iiotioii.s on this subject were 
still gtmerally in a state of gn-at 
confu.sion. • 

* I sha'll roturn to tlfis subject 
in a latcT’ cluijftcr, which will deal 
m»t much with the leading 

prineijiles of scientific research as 
with the ydiilosojihical problem of 
nature, i.c,, with the various 
attempts to comprehend the total- 
ity of things as revealed to us by 
our outer senses^ — what we may 
term the cosmological problem. 
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of their gradual develo]3ment identified with the lead- 
ing representatives of the various mathematical, physicaj, 
and natural sciences. 

If we now look at the wliole of this change, in the 
midst of which we are living, from a different point of 
view, we arc led back to the observation with which 1 
opened the Introduction to this, the second, part of our 
historical survey. We may say that this clfange consists 
in finding and fixing new meanings to the existing words 
of our current language ; occasionaliy also in coining 
new terms wherewith to fix certain ideas and meaiiintzs 
whicli are uriC(')nsciously striving after clearness and 
adequate expression. Ih'ominent examples of tliis kind 
are affoyled by the words force, cause, and development. 
It is a clarifying process. Ibit every detinitioii lias not 
only the advantage of jiroducing clearness and exacti- 
tude ; it has also tlie disadvantage of narrowing the field 
of vision, of limiting tlie view, leaving out much that 
lies outside, but which, though less defined, is not 
necessarily ’lijss real and im})ortant. Tf the scientific 
definitioiA of tlv- word force lends in the direction of 
Diakiiiij; the word supcrtiuous in niccliauical science, it 
does not therefore destroy the deeper meaning of force 
as the cause or origin of motion which wo continually 
ex})criencc indivnlually in our volunfary cllbrts. If the 
terms ciinse and elleet an; discairded for the more easily 
defined terms antecedent and snbse(inent in time, we do 
not herel)y get rid of looking hn- the sntlicieut reason 
and ultimate ground of this setpiencc and for the final 
end and purpose. If we are told that the object of 
science is to describe phenomena as simply and as com- 
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pletely as possible, we do not thereby satisfy the desire 
oi having things explained — i.e., of seeing their hidden 
sense and deeper meaning. And lastly, if we reduce 
the meaning of the word development, or evolution, to 
mechanical processes of differentiation and integration, 
we do not thereby satisfy the abiding conviction that 
through these mechanical processes and their ever-recur- 
ring repetition something is developed or evolved, that 
the more advanced stage is richer in this something, 
containing more o? that which is of value and interest to 

human beings. 

We may further describe the most recent phase into 
which the problem of knowledge has entered by saying 
that we are confronted by a twofold meaning of the 
word. Everywhere we meet with a twofold aspect, a 
dualism in the nature and aims of knowledge. This 
dualism has been impressed upon the modern philo- 
sophical mind in many ways, and has found exprer^sion 
in various systems of philosophy and through many 
thinkers. I will at present refer only to •’four distinct 
lines of thought which are consj)icuous apiongst •others. 

The first distinct recognition of the twofold aspect of 
the philosophical problem, and also of the problem of 
knowledge, wall be found in the writings of Hermann 
Lotze. He continued in ^Germany about the middle of 
the centurj' the traditions of the idealistic sys^tems as 
well as those of the Leibnizian philosophy. Although 
he did not elaborate a s})ccial theory of knowledge and 
stood somewhat isolated, belonging neither to the school 
of Herbart nor to that of the Neo-Kantians nor to the 
historical school, he revived a conception of knowledge 
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suggested already in the writings of Leibniz. He recog- 
nised that a description of the phenomena of nature and 
mind would not permanently satisfy our thirst for know- 
ledge or our search after truth, but that the human 
mind would look for an explanation in addition to a 
description of things, and that the highest task of science 
in the larger sense of the word — that is, of Wissenschaft 
— would always consist in an attempt to interpret or find 
out the hidden meauiiig of the phenomena which lay in 
a7id around us. He distinctly fornuilated this idea by 
emphasising the all-i^ervading, but also the subordinate, 
role of mechanism, and the necessity of penetrating to 
the deeper sense or meaning of this all -pervading 
structure. In his largest and most pojndar work, the 
' Microcosmus,’ he endeavoured to reconcile the view of 
things which w'as being elaborated in the natural 
sciences with the demands of tlie moral and emotional 
side ^ of our nature, by trying to fix the meaning and 
signiheance whicli belongs to man and mankind wuthin 
the larger universe, the pi)sition of the microcosm in the 
macrocosm. ^ 

As’ in many other instances the i:)rog^-ess of thought 
has been dependent on, and assisteil by, the introduction 
of a new vocabularv, so auain it is the merit of Lotze 
tliat he has raised to the rank of* leading conceptions 
familiar terms wdnch before* him had oidy restricted 
meanings. Appreciating as ho did the growing import- 
ance of the exact or mechanical treatment of all natural 
plienomena, of the world of tilings and events which 
surround uej, he recognised, earlier probably tlian any 
other thinker, how the growth and diffusion of 
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meclianical ideas would more and more • leave out of 
consideration the existence of a different world which 

«i 

the idealistic systems had conceived as the world of 
ideas uniting and culminating in the idea of the 
Absolute. The importance of this other world which 
contains all that is of supreme interest to the human 
soul, the ideals of Truth, Goodness, and Heaiity, recpiircs 
to be placed v)n an independent foundation as the realm 
of human interests appealing to the emotional and moral 
side of our nature. * To this lie gave the designation of 
the world of Values or AVorthsd and he conceived it to 


^ German plulo.<=?ophical litera- ; 
ture, after having for a consider- I 
able time done but scant justice to I 
the originality and independence of 
Lotze’s position, has latterly made 
partial amends for this neglect by 
very generally absorbing at least 
the terminology introduced by 
him into current philosophical 
language. In addition to tin 
apjireciative references to liis 
jihilosoi)hy, as the last important 
philosophic.'d system, which are to 
be met witli in the closing chapters 
both of Erdiiruin’s ‘History f>f 
Philo.sophy ' and of Kuim Fi.scher’.s 
‘ Exposition of Hegel’s Sy.stem/ we 
are mainly indebted^ to Falckcnberg 
and Wiiidelband for creating a ro- 
ne W’ed and deeper interest in 
Lotze s writings. Sliortly after the 
writer of thi.s History had, in tUe 
year 1882, been oldiged .state (in 
an article contributed to the ‘ Enc>i- 
clopLcdia Ihitannica ’ wliich has uii- 
fortunately Ijceii reyjrinted without 
the nece.ssary enjarge^rnent and re- 
vision in the late.st, tlie 11th, 
edition, 19]l)t]i,it Lotze s .sy.stein 
had met with little criticism, a 
large literature on the subject 
.sprang up in Germany, and K. 
Falckenberg wrote in 1880: “The 
most important among the po.st- 


Hegelian systems, that of Eotze, 
proves that the scientilic spirit 
does not refuse conciliation with 
idealistic ct>nvicti(3ns on the highest 
problems, and the e.steeM in which 
it is everywhere held proves tliat a 
strong dc.sire exi.sts in that dii'cc- 
tion ” (‘ Geschichte der Neueren 
Philoso])hie,’ Istcdl, p. I7l''. More 
specilioally Wiiahdband Ira.s drawn 
attention to that side of Lot/e’s 
teaching referred to in the*'t<.-xt. 
“Silica? Lotz(? emphasised forcibly 
1 the oonee[)tion of value, and }>]ac(‘d 
! it at tlie hea<l a].-»>‘ of Logic and 
Metaphvsie, we meet with manifold 
atlemjits in ♦•he dij(Hh:iop of a 
the<jry of values as a new and fiinda- 
iiKMital philosophical doctrine'* 
(‘ (h’schichti! der Neueren Philo- 
so)>hic,’ closing section). And in a 
recent woik (‘(.Irosso l)enker/ ed, 
JO. von A -to.', vol. ii. p. 278) 
Windelbanh still more empliatically 
say.> : “Historical jihilo.sopjiv has 
its nioNt ])romising supju^at in tlie 
greatest tliinker whom (haanan lat- 
ter day nineteenth century thought 
ha.s prisluced, in Lotze. During 
the (aatieal ami empirical period 
he was wellnigh forgotten, a.s one 
among the remaining metaphy- 
.sicians, and it is only recently that 
! the fundamental ideas of his ])liib 
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be the highest object of philosophy to show forth the 
realisation of these higher interests and values throug^h 
human thought and action in the world of things. With 
this object before him, he conceived that the ^processes 
of thought whicli, working by the methods of scientific 
research, are more and mcu’C impressing on us the exist- 
ence of an intellectual order, the so-called laws of nature, 
must be studied witli a renewed interest. The philosophic 
mind is not contented to trace merely the formal connec- 
tions of ideas, but desires to show als^ how, in ascending 
from the lower to the higher regions of tliouglit, those 
supreme interests are consciously or unconsciously always 
at work. In this connection he introduces two other 
conceptions defined by the terms, the validity of our 
notions and the mvaniny oi* significance of thoughts and 
.things. Around these tliree terms of validity, meaning, 
and value,' a new logic has s})rung up which, suggested 


are corning aeain vict(jri< nisly 

'riiis iiKitM'U show.s itsoli’ 
ill an assimilation of llies (3 Ity 

llie critical nlavi ment . ... 1 1 is 
in the spirit of Lotze tliat Die 
knowle,(][.,"(^ of the Actual is haiulcU 
over to other sciences, while the 
recoj^nition of values is claimed for 
])hilo.-o] »]iy. ddie elaboration of 
these pi’iiiciples, due* to their ori>;in 
in the critic*al movement, has shown 
its(‘lf mainly in the province? of 
lof^dc. Here it is tliai ,*t hiouidi the 
re^e^arclies of Uickei't ami l^ask, the 
concejition of validity, coined hy 
hot/z', has in its relation to em- 
pirical and meta]diy.si( III reility 
iieen made the central philosophical 
problem.’* 

* The philosopher who has most I 
prominently i¥.it forward the pro- > 
blcin of value is Prof. Hiitlding, ' 
>vho, I believe, has coined a new | 


; te'rm : />os| W^rUiuiji^-pTohJtiii, See 
! his latest wi itin^s : 'Keligions- 
: Pliiloso] >hie ' ( 1 ‘ Flnloso])hische 

■ Prohleme’ (1903): and ‘ Moderne 
Pliilo>ophen ' (1905). It is, how- 
('ver, remarkalde that in this, his 
j original deveh^Jinent of a distinctly 
i 1/Olzian idea, he exp>resses no allegi- 
I ance to Lotze, and that the treat- 
! nu*nt of Ij jtzc in Holfding’s ‘ His- 
1 <.ory of ^Modern ldulosr)phy ’ doOvS 
' not eini^hasise what to iis seems 
^hf' most important ci^iiceptioii of 
his system. When the writei' of 
tins History came to Gottingen 
in the year 1800, the principal 
writings tlirough whicli Lotze’s 
central philosophical views hceanie 
known (the third vol. of the * Micro- 
cosinus’ and the tw’o vols. of the 
‘System of Philoso]>hy ’) liad not 
a}>]^eared, and it was extremely 
ditlioult really to understand what 
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first by Lotze, has been independently treated by original 
thinkers in this country/ 

Indeed, nowhere lias the change which has come over 
philosophical thought in the course of the nineteenth 
century been more conspicuous than in the science of 
Logie. According to a well-known dictum of Kant, this 
had remained stationary for two thousand years. Shortly 
= after this ex|h‘ession the very fact that Kant himself, in 
his first 'Critique,’ introduced a section under the title 
of transcendental lagic as an integral part of his theory 
of knowledge, gave rise to various attempts to remodel 
the traditional logic of the schools to which Kant had 
C5, so contemptuously referred. A real iidvance was, how- 
co/ception ever, not accomplished till Ifei^el l)oldly conceived of 

of Logic. ^ \ 

logical and metaphysical notions as forming tlie stages 
of the development of the Absolute — of the Spirit, 
or Tliought which lives and moves in the progress of 
tlie individual human as well as in that of the uni- 
versal mind in nature and history. This development 
gave a deeper sense or meaning to tlie other \N.use lifeless 
forms of logic, connecting them in the dialectic, process 
of thought which moved in the orderly rhythm of 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, as suggested already 


by Fichte. 

— to UBe a pcjpular phra.se* — Lotze 
was driving at. The first light* 
that came to the writer was an 
expre.^nion of Heinrich Jlilter, 
Lotze’s elder colleague, that tlie 
central idea of lii.s fty-^teru wa.s 
the Werthhcf/rlff, the conception of 
Value or Worth. Lefore Lotze, 
Herbart had already separated 
cesthetic.s and ethics from meta- 
physics by introducing the idea r»f 
valuation or judgments (>f value 


whicli aie coficerned, not witli 
realitie.'^, hut' with tlie relation that 
exi.st.s helwcen realities. From 
thi.s view, the influence of which 
on Lotze deserves t(j be appreci- 
ated, Lotzehs idea of a world of 
Values or Worths, as distinguished 
from a world of Things, differs in 
princi]>le. 

^ Notably by Bradley and Bos- 
aiKjUct. 
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This new conception of logic, which holds its position 
as one of the ideals of recent philosophic thought, ga\e 
rise to an extensive critical literature. It provoked, on 
the one side, a reaction in favour of the old,er purely 
formal logic, bringing the same into connection with 
psychology ; and, on the other side, various attempts to 
show that the genuine Aristotelian logic stood really 
much, nearear to the demands and positions of modern 
thought than either the new dialectic or the traditional 
logic of the schools which profes3ed to be that of 
Aristotle. The former movement was in Germany 
represented mainly by r»eneke, the latter by Tren- 
delenburg.^ 

lloth in this counti;}^ and in France independent 
attempts were, as we have seen, mainly in the direc- 
tion of understanding the applied logic of the exact 
sciences, not infrequently with a tacit supposition 
that^ the historical, notably the social, sciences should, 
or could, be sulunitted to similar treatment. The 


s[)lendid ix\siilts, however, 

^ B()tli|liepe moveiiieiits .stood in 
oppoHition to the priiieii)al idea of 
Hegel’d philosophy, and contribulod 
to bri7)g the latter into diseredit. 
They eaine together in the logical 
\vriting.s of Ueberweg, who was also 
iritluene,c<l by Sclileiennaeher. The 
latter had, like Hegel^ revived the 
term dialectic, but his dialectic is 
something very ditVereiit from that 
of Hegel. “ Schleiermacher attacks 
the Hegelian position, that ])ure 
thought can have a peculiar be- 
ginning distinct from all other 
thinking, and arrives originally at 
something si)ecially for itself, lie 
teaches that in* every kind of think- 
ing the activity of the rea.son can 
be exercised only on the b{isi8 of 


which liad been achieved 

outer and inner perception, or 
that there can be no act without 
: the ‘ intellectial ’ and none with- 
; out the ‘organic’ function, and 
, that only a relative preponderance 
of the one or other function ex- 
*ist.s in Hie different ways of think- 
, ing. Agreement with existence is 
•immctliately given in inner per- 
ception, and is attainable immedi- 
ately also on the basis of outer 
perception. The forms of Thought, 
notion and judgment, are made 
parallel by 8chleiermai*her to ana- 
logous forms of real existence — the 
notion to the substantial forms and 
the judgment to actions” (Ueber- 
weg, ‘System of Logic,’ transl. by 
; T. M. Lindsay, 1871. p. 70). 


66 . 

Reaction 
against thi.s* 
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Lotze and 
English 
Hegelian- 
ism. 


in Germany by the historical school, imder the in- 
fluence of the idealistic in combination with the 
critical spirit, attracted the attention of a few thinkers 
in this country who did not approve of the grow- 
ing mechanical philosophy. They instituted a search ^ 
for the raf/ionale of tliat line of thought which had 
produced abroad such an original and long -sustained 
intellectual effort. It was natural that the interest 
centred for a time in a study of Hegel, of that 
system which w£A3 supposed to contain the most 
mature expression of the logic of the mental and 
spiritual, as distinguished from the mechanical and 
naturalistic, movement of thought. 

The philosophy of Lotze, \xlnch lieeame known in 
England tlirough the translations of the ‘ Microcosm us ’ 
(1885) and the ‘System' (1884), came at an apjiro- 
priate time to give to that current of thought wliich 
was moving away from the lines prescril)ed by, the 
writings of Mill, a si)ecific character somewhat different 
from the stricter Hegelianism which for n* time was 
represented by Edward Caird and Jiis seliool in 
(dasgow.'^ Th« Logic of Lotze l>egan to Ijo studied 

^ The merit of havitif^ start/efl on , Uistinet developments of thought, in 
tin’s .-earcli hchmgs to ,J. Hutchi- this country. We may distingui.sh 
son Stirling, wlm published the tliem as: the liistorical and the 
‘Secret of Hegel' in the same logical. I^^th were critical: the 
year (l^h.5) in which Mill publishe(? foT-mer studied the origin and 
his ‘ Examination of Hamiltonts gene.sis of llc'gel’ri id(\as, gying back 
Philosophy.’ Thi.s beginning of to Kant and to earlier thinkers — 
a European, a.s distinguished from notably those of (dassical anti(|uity. 
the earlier exclusively (German, in- Tlie leading s})irit in this move- 
terest in Hegel’.s jjhilosophy wa.s | inent was Edward Caird, whose 

conteiriporaneou.s with that which i Works on Kant mark an cpocli 

started independently in Italy, in British thought, casting somc- 

mainly under the influence of what into tlie shafle kindred la- 

Vera. hours such as those of Ferrier 

^ The study of Hegel led to two | and Martineau, who likewise in- 
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in the Univexsity of Oxford in the place of Mill, and 
— what is of prime importance — always in conjunction 
with the Logic of Aristotle.^ This fusion of two di’s- 


troducecl aspectH gained by a study 
ol* (Jontiiiental thought, '^bhe. second 
undertook to elaborate the Hegelian 
programme on independent lines, a 
task distinctly formulated already 
by T. H. Green. For this purp<Lse 
its representatives studied ikjI so 
much the historical as the logical j 
foundations of Hegel’s system, 
closely scrutinising what Lolze had 
already done in that clirection, mov- 
ing fre<|uently in opjiosition to him, 
but with him also away from 
genuine iiogelianism. ddie former 
school had taken no notice of Loi/e’s 
writings, but subsec luently formu- 
lated its opposition to the drift 
of his ideas in the first criti(*al 
attem})t twliicli was made in this 
countT-y to estimate tla* value of 
his systtmi as a whole. ''riiis 
was done by Heni'y Jones in his 
‘ (Critical Account of l,he Philosophy 
(jf fadze’ {ISPo). After criti<-ising 
in tin' Preface what others liave 
tci'nfcd tlje “ the<j]ogising tcnrl- 
(mey of JagZ(‘’s ihouglit. lu' says ; 

Lotzo s iir>esl igat ion of tliought 
has hatl otlu^'. and more valuahle 
conseqmmces. It lias leal modern 
wiiters 1*0 in vestijacatc tlie nature 
of tliought for th(un.-^el ves, with a 
result; tliat, particul.aidy in thi.'> 
con 111 ry. there has been a reinaik- 
ablc devadojiment of logical theory 
on Lotze's own lines. I rehu' more 
esp(.‘cia]]y to tlie k-pcal works of 
Mr Pradley and M^ Posainpud. 

. . . This development of Lotze’s 
position* s(‘ems to me to issue in 
its refutation ; and there' are in- 
dications that the main contribu- 
tion of Lotze to philosopbie 
thought, the only ultimate con- 
tribution, consists in deepening 
that Idealism^ \v}iic]\ he sought to 
overthrow/’ (ji. xii). The <|uarrcL 
then, of the genuine Hegelians 


with Lotze is that “if his view of 
thouglit be true, . . *. the power 
of that idealistic reconstruction of 
belief, which has so strongly influ- 
enced the modern mind, is entirely 
broken” (ibid., p. xi). We must 
be thankful for this clear and 
comdse statement, as it is very 
hel])ful ill trying to understand 
the aims of recent phihisophical 
j thouglit as conceived by opposite 
I schools. ^ It also leads us on 
1 to the metaphysical ])roblem, <if 
; which I sliall treat in the next 
j ehapior. 

j ^ The pliilosophical studies in the 
j l/niversity <»f Oxford w'ould merit a 
! .special historical tr<.*atment. The 
only approatdi to tliis, so far as I 
! know, i.s to l)e found in an article 
: by Prof. Mackenzie in the ‘Revue 
de Mcta[>liy8i<{ue et de Morale,* 

' which in the year 1 90S jniblished 
I a series of articles aiming to re- 
i jircsent the .state of philosophic 
thouglit in diflerent countries, ''riie 
j articles are of value to such readers 
I as have already a fair knowledge of 
j the problems which now occupy 
1 pliilosopliic thought ; but they near- 
! ly all suiter through being over- 
i crowded with names, and ('xhibit 
j a prevalent * tendency of such 
I wu'itings in the jiresent day — the 
. desire t<.> Jo justice to everybody, 
I, They bi'ar testimony to the general 
; inconcl^si vt'iiess of recent thouglit. 

I I would suggest tr> those of my 
I readers wdio, being outsiders like 
I myself, wn’sli to gain some idea of 
I tin' position of one prominent side 
i of philosophical thought represent- 
ed in this country by the Uiiiver- 
, sity of tlxford, to read the three 
j articles on T^iogic contained in the 
; three last editions of the ‘ Eiicyclo- 
; jKcdia Rritannica ' : the flrst, by 
j tlie late Ihof. R. Adamson, was 
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tinct currents of thought, which in Gernaany were 
represented by two different schools, has helped to 

jr 

give to recent works on Logic in this country — notably 
68. to those of F. li. Bradley and B. Bosanquet— a char- 

Bradley and ^ . 

Bosanquet. acter of originality and comprehensiveness which places 
them in the forefront of modern treatises on Logic and 
tlie theory of Knowledge. As logic has, mainly through 
their labours, fully justified its traditional position as 
an independent science, the special doctrines elaborated 
therein hardly ent^r into a general history of thought. 
The latter, however, has to take note of the change 
which has come over the general points of view from 
which, and the interest in which, logical science has 
been reconstructed. In tliis respect there are two 
points which seem to me to have a general bearing on 
the development of modern philosophical thought. 

The first refers to the breaking down of tlie older 


written in the year 1882, and ! 
in consequence doe.s not eniUrace 
the more recent developments 
largely to be traced to the in- 
fluence of Lotze. As being of 
permanent value up to this [K)int, 
it is gratifying to know that it 
has been repubiislied. The second ■ 
is an article publislied in the 
“ New Volumes ” just twenty years 
later (1902), Tliis article is fvrit- 
ten by Prof. Case, and c(U. tains a 
very trencliant criticism of recent 
logic, wliich in its distinctive and 
hopeful reforms is considered by 
the author to V)e approaching the 
position occupied by tlie genuine 
Aristotelian logic in antitjuity — a 
view which was held similarly by 
Trendelenburg in Oermany a gen- 
eration earlier. In addition to 
the strong recommendation of 
the Aristotelian ‘ Organon,’ it is 


strange to see the ‘Novum' Or- 
gaiium ’ of bacon recommended 
for the study of inductive logic. 
Prominent authoritiHf.4 on the (Con- 
tinent — such as Prof. Alois Kiehl 
(.see his article *:n ‘ vSyst^matische 
Philosophic,’ 1907, p. 81) — main- 
tain that this distinction <loe.s not 
belong to Ikacon, “a scliemer and 
dilettante,” )>ut to Oalileo — a view 
initiateil on the (’ontinent by a 
celebrated iiamplilet of Justus 
Liebig (1862), and destructive of 
the f((hhi r.onn n'iic, of the Laconian 
method so prevalent in tins coun- 
try. The tliird article, in the 11th 
edition (1911), is by Mr II. W. 
Blunt. It is thoroughly up to 
date, and does full justice to the 
influence', of liotze and the new era 
in the .science represented mainly 
by Bradley and Bosanquet. 
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separation.- between the form and the content of 
thought. This tendency is one of the most valuable 
bequests of the ITegelian Logic, which in this respect 

may be looked upon as the first 1)rilliant attempt to 

» 

carr}^ out an idea which in Germany was kept alive 
by Lotze, and which was independently taken up at 
first hand by students of Hegel in this country. In 
both we find tlu^ desire to get at the deeper sense or 
meaning of words, terms, and symbols, to which the 
purely formal logicians, misled, not infrecpiently, by 
the mathematical forms of reasoning, gave exclusive 
attention. This is intimately connected with a second 
important tendency according to which units of thought 
are not to be found in distinct ideas, notions, or con- 
cepts, tut in judgments ; so that the older analytical 
and atomising treatnicnt, from which even Lotze did 
not fully emancipate himself, must be abandoned in 
favour of what T have termed the synoptic treat- 
ment ; all thought as well as all experience starting 
from a Together,” which is, for practical and scientific 
purpose?, subjVctcd to the procevsscs of artificial analysis 
and subsequent synthesis. In this respect more recent 
treatment of logical theory in this country, perhaps 
even more than abroad, falls in with that general 
tendency of tfiought to which t have already had 
occasion to refer in earliei' chapters of this History. 

AVhilst Lotze was working at a new conception of go. 

' Lotze and 

philosophy which has since been adopted by many spcncer. 
thinkers, Herbert Spencer in England, starting from 
very different beginnings, put forward a definition of 
philosophy which in some respects coincides with that 
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of Lotze, and which has become similarly popular. He 
sees in philosopliy the complete unification of Knowledge, 
as distinct from the difterent sciences which afford only 
a partial unification of Knowledge. But he has paid the 
inevitable tribute to the trend of modern thought by 
introducing into the foundation of his system that 
inherent dualism which, as I said before, seems every- 
where to confront us. Continuing the traditions of 
earlier English philosophy, and infiuenced as much by 
Haniilton as by J^Iill, he draws a sharp distinction 
between the Knowablo and the '' Unknowable.'’ The 
former is really only concerned with mechanical connec- 
tions, althougli the language in which these connections 
are expressed by Sj)encer retains many of the older 

s 

attributes by which a du])lex meaning ivS CMUiveyed. But 
the deeper desire of arriving at an explanation and not 
merely at a descri}>tion of plienomena is recognised and 
satisfied in Spenecn^’s pliilosophy by acknowledging ^tluj 
existence of an unknown power wliich is at oiu’O tlui 
origin and the sustaining ground of e\auuThing, 

70 . Through this doctrine of tlie Unkiiowalde, Herbert 

The UJn- , 

kiiowabk-.’ Spencer has becoine the fatlicr of that School of Thought 
to which Huxley has given tlie pertinent name of 
Agnosticism.” 

Somewliat later than Lotze in Geriyaily and Spencer 
in England, philosophicar thought in France came 
prominently forward with contril)utions to the solution 
of the pro])lem of knowledge. The most important 
among these contril>utions are to be found in the 
writings of (Jhai*les Kenouvier, a contemporary of Lotze, 
though his intluence Ijelongs to a much later date. In 
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the present connection it is of interest for us to note 
that Eenoiivier, from an entirely different beginning, 
combats the attempt to lay down any one principle by 
which all our knowledge is governed. A complete 
unification of knowledge on the purely scientific basis is 
not possible. 

This contention finds in Eenouvier's System a char- 
acteristic expression. He attacks the law ^f Continuity 
which, since the time of Leibniz, has played such an 
imx^ortant joart in modern Thougl^t. According to 
Eenouvier, we are everywhere confronted with discon- 
tinuities, with new’ beginnings, with breaks in what we 
would fain consider the orderly devclojunent of things. 

The x^eriod during which, under the sway of the ideas 
of uniformity and continuity, science has made its 
enormous strides, will be followed by a new era of 
pliilosox3hical thouglit, by a new’ conception in which the 
idea of personality will be utilised for the explanation 
and iiitcrx) rotation, as descrix)tion and 

construe tioii, of the phenomenal world. 

The essence of personality is to be found in our iiidi- 
vidiiaf cxx^erience and in the process of willing. The 
Will ahbrds by analogy the key to the deex)er exx^lana'' 
tion of everything. 

AVith this c<mee]dion llenouvier t^)iiehes another and 
prominent devedox^ment of modern Thought, which, no 
less than the three developments already mentioned, 
emxdiasises the dualism which (everywhere surrounds us. 
The movement I refer to centres on the Continent in 
the philosoj)hy of Arthur Schopenhauer. It w’as 
prepared independently by the study of the ethical 


71. 

Renouvier . 
on Discon- 
tinuity. 


72 , 

And Person- 
ality. 
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73 . 

Schopen- 

hauer’s 

Voluntar- 

ism. 


problem in the English school. Beginning with Hume, 
who signihcantly turned away from the fruitless attempt 
to solve the problem of Knowledge, and betook himself 
to the more fruitful study of moral, political, and 
historical questions, English thinkers liave the merit of 
having established the study of morality or ethics as an 
independent philosophical discipline which has latterly 
been enlargld into the modern science of Sociology. 

The interest which led Schopenhauer to emphasise the 
problem of the Will was very (lifferent from that which 
had led or was to lead English or French thinkers. His 
aim was neither epistemological nor sociological, it was 
purely metaphysical. He desired to give what he con- 
sidered the only possible answer to the ])rol)lem left over 
by Kant, as it was understood by Kant s early disciples. 
What Kant called the '' Noumenou or the Thing in 
itself which underlies the phenomenal world, reveals 
itself, according to Schopenhauer, in its real nature in 
our will. What Spencer more recently termed the 
Unknowable is conceived by Schopenhauer, in analogy 
with the human Will. 

By emphasising the existence of the active factor, not 
only in the human mind but in the whole of nature, 
Schopenhauer perpetuated on the one side that dualism 
which exists already in Kant's philosophy between the 
theoretical and the practical reason, and on Urn other 
side drew attention to that region of psychology 
W’hich had been unduly neglected by the contemporary 
systems of German philosophy, but wliich had been 
specially cultivated in tliis country — the region of tlie 
Emotions and the Will. Although it cannot be said that 
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the ethical theories of Schopenhauer are satisfactory, 
or that they follow with necessity from the initial 
position which he takes up, there is no doubt that he 
has powerfully influenced pliilosopliical thought on the 
Continent during the second half of the century, as I 
shall have frecpient occasion to point out in the sequel. 
He thus lielougs to those tliinkcrs who have combined 
to overtlirow that extreme intcllectualisn’:^ whicli w'as 
cliaracteristic of some of the prominent philosophies 
during the earlier part of tlic nineteei^th century. It is 
now generally recognised that alongside of the problem 
of knowledge and of the intellect, the problems of 
action and of the will, including feeling and emotion, 
demand an equally independent study. The problem 
of knowfedge, in the modern phase which it is passing 
through, thus leads us on to other problems, such as the 
problem of reality or the metaphysical problem, the 
problem of action or the ethical problem, and many 
more. The history of these we shall study in separate 
chapters. 

In the nicantimo my readers may expect me to sum 
up in •a few words the present position of tlie problem 
of knowledge. This cannot be done without some risk, 
as the discussions referring to this subject are very 
diverse, indicating the unsettled position of opinion in 
this matter. * 

Xcvertboless it seems to me that the following may 
bo said with some appioacli to accuracy, though I cannot 
}ioint, in the very cxteirsive literature, to any single and 
prominent writer who has given expression to the view 
we are historically led to. It seems to me that the 
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problem of knowledge, at the end of the century, is 
narrowed down to the distinction between certainty and 
exactness. 

Up to the middle of the century the conception of 
exact knowledge grew in imj)ortance with the growth 
and diffusion of the scientific spirit. To many thinkers 
it may have appeared as if tlie definiteness and exacti- 
tude which "'increasingly characterises natural knowledge 
carries with it the impress of certitude, and might, in 
due course, lead t^ that certainty of conviction which we 
are seeking to attain in (piestions of conduct, and as the 
foundation of a reasoned creed and a system of Morality. 

The later developments of scientific or exact know- 
ledge, the spread of the mathematical spirit, and the 
criticism of the foundations of the mathematlical and 
mechanical sciences, have not realised this expectation. 

More and more it has become evident not only that 
the mechanical view docs not satisfy us as an explanation 
of things, but that its character of being exact, definite, 
and accurate does not include the feature^ ,of certainty. 
Lotze w’ould call it f.inc Geiuuths-sarhc ; Kenouvier, line 

i ’ 

o.ffaire 'passionelle. 

If knowledge is limited to that whicli is defined with 
exactitude, it ap])ears to fjc iloomed to be hy})otlietical, 
provisional, and uncertain. 

This forces upon us the conclusion that we must seek 
for certainty in a difforent direction, that the foundations 
of our convictions must lie elsewhere, or that w'c must 
extend the meanijig' of the word Knowledge beyond the 
narrow and shifting region of that which can be clearly 
defined. 
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lIiRTOKY of philoso])liy shows us several instances when i. 

^ ‘ ^ ^ Epistf>m- 

tlio philosophical iiiiiid started on new beginnings, initi- 
ating a ;iew phase of thought, by attempting a fresh v^osophy. 
solution of the problem of kncwledge* Idle statement 
that l)oforc taking up the important problems of philo- 
sophic thonglit it is necessary to settle the method and 
delink the way l)y which we may hoj^e to attain to their 
solution, has l)een rejieatedly {)ut forward both in ancient 
and modern’ 'times. Thus we lind that in many in- 
stances pliiloso['iluc'al systems have been introduced by 
preliminary discussions, of whic'h tlio flrganon of Aris- 
totle, the Novum Organnm of Bacon, the J^iscourse on 
method of l)escartes, the Critique of Kant, and, to some 
extent, the hinst lh-iiu;iples ol', Herbert Spencer, furnisli 
well-kiiQwu examples.^ Their object was to define the 

^ It must, however, be noted that Descartes, could refer to or build 
the seai'ch after first principics of upon a certain amount of generally 
Thought has, in modern times, ac- admitted and accepted knowledge, 

(juired a different aspect from that that of the mathematical and me- 
which it possessed in Anthiuity or chanical sciences which, as it were, 
the Middle Ages^ and this is owing did not require any preliminary 
to the fact that the pioneers in discourse for their recomincndaticm. 
modern philosophy, both Bacon and The epistemological investigations of 
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starting-point and to justify the methods of advance 
which were to be adopted. At the end of the centuiy 
which precedes the period we arc dealing with this was 
done witli much detail and patience and unexampled com- 
pleteness by Immanuel Kant ; his philosophy has accord- 
ingly been rightly and consistently termed Ci'iticism, and 
the nineteenth century itself has marked its indebted- 
ness to Kant, and to the thinkers who inimediately 
preceded him, nowhere more than by continually and 
repeatedly urging the necessity of a theory of knowledge. 
And yet it can hardly be maintained that those systems 
which have had the deepest iniluenec and have marked 
the great eras of philosophic thouglit are exclusively 
characterised by that cautious and critical spirit which 
would not venture on any bold generalisation without a 
previous ])aticnt examination. It is not always to the 
careful and accurate surveyor; often it is ratlier to the 
daring expdorer of an unknown country that we ow/> tlie 
greatest discoveries, the cnlargemetit of our knowledge 
and the revolution of our views. Though \\V3‘ must admit 
that the critical spii'it, which during tla^ last fifty yeai’S 
has acquired rai almost undisputed sway over all but 
the purely exact and experimental sciences, favours the 


Bacon, Descartes, Locke, and Kairg 
referred, therefore, iiotto Knowleilge 
in general but more exclusively io 
philusopliical knowledge ; seientilic 
knowledge being consi<lered as firmly 
established, in fact, frts|uentiy as a 
model true knowledge. Investb 
gations as to the hid(Ieo and un- 
conscious principles whicli guided 
such exact knowledge have latterly 
been undertaken, not so much in 
tl>e interests of science itself as 
rather with the intention of placing 


phi](.»s()phical thought on a siniilarly 
secure foundation. Accordingly 
we find that scientific authorities 
themselve.s show, as a rule, little 
interest in tlie philosi.)phy of tlna'r 
respective sciences. d’lie wide- 
s])read modern interest in scientific 
first principles is not ]mrely scien- 
tific, it centres in the c|uestion : 'I\j 
what extent are tlie^^ capable of 
sup])orting a morvl and spiritual 
view of things ? 
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cautious way of proceeding which I allude to, we are at 
the same time bound to acknowledge that this perio^d 
is poor in creative efforts and new aspects of thought, 
and that to the small extent that such have made their 
appearance, they stand outside of, and sometimes in 
opposition to, the orderly movement of thought, being 
frequently stigmatised by representatives of the latter as 
unscientific and uncritical.^ 


In recent times this difference, which we may call the 
difference between the critical and thg dogmatic attitude, 
has been much influenced by the requirements of aca- 
demic instruction. This has variously laid the greater 
stress upon one of the two requisites of liighcr culture ; 
the imparting, on tlui one side, of a strict mental dis- 


^ Exani[)]e8 of this are to )>e 
found in ali tlie three countries, 
ljuL most in (Jennany. During the 
last fifty years three names have . 
risen to celel)rity in philosophical , 
literature, which, in the l)egiiining, 
werc*eitlier iioglocted ov denounced 
and even violently denied a place ^ 
])y the ruliTig pliiiosophy of the age. i 
They are : Schof»enliauer, V(Ui 1 iaT t- j 
inami, and Nietzsche. All tlirce , 
gained c<*nsi(lerabl^ intluence over 
the })hih)so})hic tliought of their age 
and country }jet\)re ade<piate notaa? ' 
was taken of tlieir wi-iting.s in aca- i 
doiiiic circles or in some t)f the prom- ' 
incut works on History of Modern , 
Philosophy. Theia^is, however, no ' 
doubt that Schopenhauer coiitri- i 
bule<l, ])rohal)ly more than any | 
otlier iiidnddual thinkei', to (!ounter- ■ 
act a onc-bided Intel lectualism, to 
prepare the way for that V( luniar- 
ism which is a characteristic feature • 
of recent thought. Von Hartmann's | 
reputation has latterly rested more | 
on his critical *and historical writ- | 
ings, some of which are of the first j 
order, than on the idea of the j 


Unconscious which }>]ayed such a 
})roininent |;)art in his earliest work. 
And, so far as Nietzsche is con- 
cerned, it is interesting to note 
that he has, after being violently 
proclaimed unphiloso])hic, gained 
at last a place among the ‘ Grosse 
Deiiker ’*(ed. E. von Aster, 2 vols. 
DU 2), an honour not vouchsafed to 
thinkers like Comte, Lotze, or 
►Spencer. In France, leaving out 
such eccentric thinkers as, e.g., 
Saint-Simon and Proudhon, we 
have, in rcccnS times, the remark- 
able writings of Jean Marie Guyau ; 
and, in tliis country, a group of 
•.vritcr.s who hav(' had a marked in- 
intlueiuaf on ]ihiloiso['hic Ihoiight, 
ilnnigh the fundamental principles 
their teaching arc so little detined 
that it is dltlioult to do them- justice 
in an account of the methodical 
pliilosophical thought of the cen- 
tury. They are: Coleridge, Carlyle, 
and l\uskin. A real appreciation 
of their vievvs belongs to the sec- 
tion whicli sliould treat of poetical 
and religious thought. 


2 . 

Some sys- 
tems start 
with theorie 
of Reality. 
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3 . 

Intorests of 

academic 

teaching 


4 . 

and of prac- 
tical life. 


cipline and, on the other side, the establishment of 
leading aspects of thought, whereby firstly to gain know- 
ledge, and secondly to grasp and organise it. During 
the first, half of the nineteenth century so many new 
fields of research were opened out, especially on the 
Continent, by the labours of the Academies and Univer- 
sities, that the necessity was felt of gathering the newly 
accumulated "knowledge into systems and of organising 
it under leading ideas. Accordingly it was the age of 
the great scientitico systems of the mathematicians and 
naturalists in France, and of tlie eipially celebrated 
systems of pliilosophy in Germany. Academic teaching 
then emphasied, perha]>s unduly, the constructive ideas 
which governed those vsystems. Gradually, liowever, the 
critical spirit acquired a mastery over the dogmatic and 
constructive spirit. The necessity was felt of sifting th(3 
existing knowledge, much of which proved to be in- 
correct ; also of examining the leading ideas and tjioo- 
retical aspects under wliich it had been organised. 
Many of the conclusions which liad been drawn 
appeared premature, and some of them dajigerous. 
Theoretical am] systematic teaching acquired accord- 
ingly much more caution and circumspection, and this 
tendency has been encouraged and strengthened by 
another influence Which has made ^tself increasingly 
felt in quite recent times. 

This is the practical influence ; the demands of actual 
life with its specific problems ami dilliculties. Every- 
where these liave made themselves felt, though in the 
diflerent countries in different ways. The German 
Universities which, during the first half of the century. 
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had elaborated the ideal of Wissenschaft, i.e., of science 
and erudition combined, — the union of the exact and the 
historical spirit, — have more and more become obliged 
to train specialists in definite branches of knowledge ; 
and these specialists, who in earlier times were mostly 
occupied with purely theoretical or learned work, 
have latterly become largely practical experts, for 
whom professional experts have liad to mak"c room. In 
France the two great schools, the l^cole Polytechnique 
and the F^cole iSTormale, assumed niore and more the 
leadership in higher education, wliicli was for a time 
exclusively identified with instruction^ 

III England the two older Idiiversities had, in 
modern times, never aimed at that universality and 
completeness of learning which is the ideal of the 
(German University, having always put in the fore- 
ground the imparting ()t* a liberal education, which 
apjigared indispensable to tliose who would occupy high 
positions in the Chureli, in the Stale, or in professional 
or sodal lif'i. Af'oordingly W(i do not liiid that at the 
latter — at tjie Faiglish Universities — any comprehen- 
sive teaching of pliilosophy existed at all. ^ To the Scottish 
Universities belongs, almost alone in this country, the 
credit of having kept alive tl^e philosophical tradition in 
a(aid(nnic teaclfin^p This has had* the result that, in 
Englai^^d at least, the higher brandies of philosophy 
were for a considerable time cultivated almost exclus- 
ively outside the schools and, in consequencio, with only 
a subordinate regard for the requirements of teaching or 

^ See vol. i. of this History, p. I 
112 . 


- See ibid., })p. 255 and 262. 
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for systematic unity and completeness. -On the other 
side, whatever of theoretical and systematic philosophy 
existed in this country, stood in close connection with 
the practical interests and the social demands of the 
age. 

In France the teaching of philosophy had to accom- 
modate itself to the demands of the higher schools, 


which wcro‘,'''at that time, 
clergy.'^ 

^ On this point see tlie account 
given by M. Kibot in the year 
1877 (‘ Mind,’ vol. ii. p. 38*2 
“The Courses at the Lyats and 
Colleges (secondary instruction) are 
much less free than those of the 
Faculties (superior instruction), 
since they are not addressed to 
men but to youths preparing for 
an examination, and must besides 
keep within tlie one programme 
drawn up for the whole country. 
The professor is closely watched 
by the Faculties, the State, the 
bishops, and the families. I’lius 
an official philosophy i.s' formed 
which is rigorously orthodox. ft 
has unvarying solutions for all 
problems, a fixed numbeu' of proofs 
of the existence of ( Jod ainl of the 
immortality of the Soul, «^'c, ; 

a student wlio doe.s^ not answer in 
conformity ^viI:h the programnu' is 
rejected. The eon.^epuence is that 
many think one thing and .-ay an> 
otlier. I. must add that fehe same 
i.s often true of tlieir ma.sters^ 
tliougli it is only fair to acknow- 
ledge that latterly many young pro- 
fe.s.sor.s have endeavoured to intro- 
duce tlie new doctrines under tlie 
form of historical expositions and 
di.scussions. Many of the .students 
in our Lycten know something of 
the Logic of Stuart Mill and of the 
Psychology of Pain and Spencer, 
but the heads of Spiritual i.sm are 


under the influence of the 


little ill favour of these innovations. 
Spiritualism, such is, in fact, the 
name of this official pfiilosophy. It 
would 1)6 useless t(-> dwell at length 
on this doctrine which ha.s reigned 
amcaigst u.s for fifty years, and 
which consists in a collection of 
opinions founded on cointnoii-sense, 
and adapted to the religiou.s beliefs 
of the majority. If we extract 
from the dilicrent religions suV>sist- 
ing in Fui'ope the common basis 
that i.-5 called racism or natural 
religion, and deduce from thi.s 
Dci.sin the theulog\ , tlie nioraP?, and 
tlie p.<ycho]ogy whicli it involves, 
we shall have Sy)ir ituali.--m ; the rest 
i.s only matter of detail. It is a 
timorous, ,a fearful <loctrine, that 
ahlioi's all di.-.t€!rbanco, ?Ciid i.s very 
com])!iant to the clergy ; n'lany of 
its .->uppor tors are avowinl (kitholics ” 
(p. 38 1). 3 ho.so w'ho are interested 

to .^ee the ditliculties of steering a 
iiiiddle. I’oui'se between Rom.'iu 
(.'arholiei.std oji tlie one sirle and 
Oe’rman Idetdi.^m on tlie other, re- 
sulting in a speeie.s of < .'arte.^iani,- m, 
shou]<l read the ‘ Tafe Of Victor 
Cou.'.in,’ ]»y Parthelemy-Saint Hil- 
aire (3 vols., 181)5). In lii.s in- 
tere.sting ‘ Ka]>})ort,’ already re- 
ferred to, M. Kavaisson sai<l, in 
the year 1868, somewhat propheti- 
cally : “A bien do^ signes, il est 
permis de prevoir comme peu dloig- 
nee une (5po<|ue philosophique done 
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The teaching of philosophy in Germany has of late, 
through the growth of the scientific and industrml 
spirit, moved somewhat towards that position which has 
always existed in England. This we may ^define by 
saying that the solution of the highest philosophical 
problems must be found, not in and through the schools, 
but outside of them, under the practical inlluences of 
life. To this end the work of the sclioc^s can only 
be preparatory and introductory. I>ut that such pre- 
paration must be complete, circumspect, and systematic, 
and not casual and fragmentary, this the English 
Universities have learned in modern times largely 
through ac<paiintance with and ap])reciation of the 
German systems and method. 

9 

Tn the course of the nineteentli century the position 
of ]>!ulosophy, as an element of culture and a subject of 
higher teaching, has thus undergone two great changes. 
Tla^ failure of tlie constructive systems first of all im- 
pressed lastingly (,)n the thinking* mind the necessity 
of l>ringing# philosophic discaissions into imnK.'diato con- 
tact with the^ methods and the results of the special 
scien(!es. Wo now licar it proclaimed^ that no tliiiiker 
is ([ualified to deal witli the great prol)lems of philo- 
so])hy who has not been Iraijicd and disciplined througli 

some special fe^ii^airch where lie Ifas practised tlie true 

• 

nietluuU of iiujuiry, he they exact or critical: pref- 


caractere f^rnoral Horait l.i prr- 
(Idiiiinauce de co, cpi’on }>niiriait. 
api)elcr iin rdalisiuo mi })osiOvisnic 
8pirituHli«tc\ iiyant i><>ur princi})^ 
g^ut^rateur.la conscience ([ue I'esprit 
jireiid en lui-iticnie (Vune existence 
Uoiit il reconnait que touto autre 
existenco d(5rive et depend, et qui 


i u'est autre (jUts son action’’ (p. 

! 258 ). ‘ 

111 the light of tlie development 
t)f philosophical tliought during the 
last lifty years, especially in France, 
the last pages aie well worth read- 
ing 
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ereiice being usually given to the exact methods. 
This is equivalent to saying that the best preparation 
for the philosopher is to be found in the training of 
the scientific expert or learned specialist. And in 
quite recent times a further step has been taken, 
inasmuch as it is being more and more recognised tliat 
an acquaintance with the practical objects of life, a 
familiarity — ^rn some form or other — with the actual 
work that goes on around us, is indispensal)le as. a pre- 
paration for higher speculation : assuming that this is to 
be of real use to humanity and to tlie furtherance of 
culture. The one - sidcnl in{luenc(‘, which tlie much 
vaunted training of the scientific spt.^cialist exerts has 
to be balanced by the very dillerent iiiterests and 
methods whicli govern practical work and application. 
Tn passing I may I'cmark that liere again we are oidy 
reviving views which are as old as philosophy itself; 
that Plato had already ])roclaimed geometry as the l/est 
training for the philosopher, and that ])hilosophy with 
him was not a pui-ely theoretical occu})ation. 

All the dillerent clianges which I ]‘(der^to, worlv in the 
direction of bringing discredit u]:)on that ceiitral branch 
of philosophy which is usually tcianed jMetaphysics ; so 
much so that we find it frequently stated that no 
definite branch of knbwledgo exists whicl'i deserves this 
nariie. Scientific, religious, and practical interest^ have 
combined in denouncing metaphysics as a useless occu])a- 
tion, as an inidcrtaking which has no foundation and 
method, no beginning and no end. Some have tried to 
save the dignity of philosophy by giving to the word 
quite a different meaning from that which it originally 
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had, identifying it, for instance, with the theory of know- 
ledge or with some branch of psychology. It is, of course, 
needless to fight over words. Still the existence and 
the continual reintroduction of a term which we thought 
discarded shows that it covers some meaning and has 
some significance. Many passages might be collected 
from recent writers — Continental as well as British — 
where the word mctapliysic is used although the exist- 
ence of such a thing is denied. It is moi’e useful to 
observe how in (lennany lectures Metapliysics have 
become I’are at the Universities ; but that nevertheless 
philosopliical literature shows tliere, though perhaps to a 
smaller extent than it lias done during the last genera- 
tion in this country and in France,^ a tendency to 


^ III gcMieral it UBiy bo stated that 
the revival of tlit' interest in meta- 
physics eoinmencetl in France and 
in this countiy just at the time 
when ill Geiinany it had alnio.-^t 
entiftdy disappeared. So far as 
.lh’iti>-h phih'.-ophy is c'oneerncMl, the 
change which lias come over philo* 
s<»[)hical ihom/^t is .slmwn, for in- 
stama', in two treaties on Meta- 
{>h\ sie.s Avhicli a[)pr‘'<^'<*d resp^u-t ively 
in the*iSth and the iltli editions of 
tlu; ^ Jhiicyelojiaalia Ih ilanniea,’ liot li 
by thinkers <jf the lirst order, repre- 
.--enting definite .seliools of thought, 
The earlier one was written in t iie 
\'ear l)y H. Mansei (iMiO- 

1 ), a I>iipil of Sir W#ii. flamilton ; 
the latter by Kdward (diird ( 1 Sijo- 
IdO.S), tHe centre of the inde{>endent 
Hegt'lian movement of thought, in 
both articles are important 
tr<Niti.ses, from very ditferent points 
of view', in tht‘ earlier article Meta- 
]>hysics is mainly concerned wdth 
psycliohigy ; the ontological problem, 
or the problem of reality, receives 
only subordinate treatmeu t — in fact, 


I the yirineipal met ay)liyslcal problem 
j as treated in the yiresent cliapter 
is, by Mansei, thrust beyond the 
limits of }>hiloso})hicrd speculation, 
and [)hiloso]»hy is reduced to pure 
phenomenalism wliich, according to 
this view, has to be suyiydemented 
in tlie acc.eyitance by faith of re- 
\('aletl truth; a jiosition from 
I which it rc(iuired only one stey> 
I to the pliilosupliy of the Un- 
j knowable of Jleibert Spencer. 
'I'his extreme* development of a 
View' W'liicii originated in the school 
of Han-iUon, and which wais more 
, poyuilariy explained in Maiiser.s 
‘ bainjiion J,ectures,' reacted as 
mueli in the dire<.‘tion of phenomen- 
alism ami naturalism as it did on 
the other side in the lUrectioii of a 
transcendentalism modelled very 
I much on the Hegelian type. The 
j latter is, togetlier Avith the Hi.story 
)f Mettiphysic.s, expounded iu a 
concisti and masterly manner Hn 
Caird’s article, reprinted in the 
second viduine of his ‘ Essays on 
literature and Philosophy’ (1892)* 
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Revival of 

Meta- 

pliysics. 


revive those inquiries which were once termed meta- 
physical, and which for some time had been ncgdected 
and wellnigh forgotten.^ 


It is significant to sec how in the 
later editions of the ‘ Kncyclofucdia 
Britannica,’ as was the case with 
Logic so also in Metaphysics, the 
Aristotelian pi’cdilcctions of the 
Oxford school have again asserte<l 
themselves. "\'he article on the 
.subject by Ihot. T. Case open.s 
with the following significant sen- 
tence : “Side by .side with i)sy- 
chology, the .science of mind, and 
with logic, the science ctf \^casoning, 
metaphysics is tending gradually to 
as.sert its ancient Aristotelian posi- 
tion as the .science of being in 
general. Not long ago, in Eng- 
land at all events, nietaphy.'^ics was 
merged in psychology. But with 
the decline of d(»gmatic l>elief and 
the spread of religious doubt about 
the creation and government of the 
world : a.s the special sci(mcos also 
grow more general and the natural 
sciences become more speculative 
about matter and force, evolution 
and teleology ; men begin to wonder 
again, like the Greeks, about the 
nature and origin of things, and 
half unconsciou.sly di.scovcr that 
they are metaphysicians. Nor 
must we expect an}' great difier- 
ence between the old ainl the new 
metliod.s of dealing \tith these pro- 
blems when the causes have been 
.similar.” 

In France the revival of meta- 
phy.sics may be traced to tl'O iullu- 
ence of Kenouvier and .Jules 
Lachelicr (1 Like Ham- 
ilton and Caird in tlii.s country, 
Renouviei’ and Lachelicr were 
infiuence<l by the Criticism (jf 
Kant. It is intcre.sting to note 
also that France alone possc.sses 
since 1893 a })eri(Klical which 
prominently put.s forward tlie riieta- 
])hvsical interest : the * Revue de 
Motaphysique et de Morale.’ 


^ 8o far as Germany is concerned, 
the metaphysical interest in the 
sense of ontology was kept alive 
for a considerable period almost 
exclusively by the philosophy of 
Lotze, and the revival of thi.s in- 
terest attaches it.self significantly 
to a renewed study and a})- 
])rcciati<)n of Lotze's position, 
especially of his doctrine (jf valid- 
ity and value. To understand 
the most leiamt movements of 
thought in this direction we may 
consult two publications to whicli 
I have referred on former occa- 
sions. The first is the Kimo 
Fischer ‘Festschrift’ (1904), the 
second the ‘ .Sy.stematische Fliilo- 
sophie ’ (1907). The former con- 
tains no ch.ipter on ^letaphysic^., 
the latter contains a cha[)ter on 
Metaphy.^ics by W. Wundt: again.- 1 
tlii.s the former contains a chapte)’ 
on ‘ Philosophy of Religion ’ Ijy 
Trbltsch ; in the other this sub- 
ject is wanting. But the aiticlo 
l>y Wiiidelband on liOgic in tlie 
earlier work is im[)ortant a.s .show- 
ing how the tre;p/ment of the 
prohlom of knowledge is gra<lually 
leadijig over tv the rnc'biphy.sical 
problem of reality (‘ Fest.-alirift,’ 
vol. i. p. 1S3 S'jq.). In tlie latter 
work we find in the chapter on 
Met.iphy.sic no reference to the 
problem of reality and the truly 
Real. Metaphysics is there treated 
as poetical, dialectical, or critical, 
and, a.s exanqdes of thc.se thice 
asjiocts which run through ancient 
and modern philosophy, wc are sur- 
prised to find Haeckel a.s rcjire- 
senting poetical and Ostwald dia- 
lectical metaphy.sics, whereas Mach 
is selected as rejire.senting the 
critical jiosition. In reference to 
the n‘cent hi.stoiy of Metaphysics, 
the name of Lotze d(xj.s not occur, 
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In the present instance I propose to use the word 7- 

^ ^ Necessity of 

Metapiiysics to denote all those investigations and dis- the word, 
cussions whicli refer to the jn-oblem of Reality. It is 
the central problem of philosophy, a problem not treated 
specially and prominently by any other branch of philO' 

Sophie thought nor in any one of the different sciences. 

It is true that the metaphysic of the schools used to be 
divided into three distinct parts : of thtst; the first, 
termed Ontology, dealt witli lleing or Reality in 
general ; whilst tlie second, termcc]^ Cosmology, dealt 
with the Universe or tlio outer world ; and the third, 
termed Psychology, dealt with the Soul or the inner world. 

As it is now generally admittcid that questions referring 
to the outer world, to nature and to the Universe, can- 
not be ’answered except on the foundation of natural 
knowledge, nor those referring to the inner world or the 
Soul otherwise than on the basis of Empirical l‘sy- 
chology, there remains as the specific problem of Meta- 
physics and the central problem ,of Philosophy, the 
question cai^cerning Reality, or, what we may call real.^ 


thoui^li tlie formal ^task of philo- | 
Nophy (lolinod ky Wundt (p. Idd), j 
as likewise by Paulsen (see his i 
‘ Pinleitung in die Philosopbie,’ j 
p, 2), very much in the words 
used by Lotze tifty years ago (.see 
T.otze, ‘Diktate, ‘ Logik/ p. 

85). Tlie view tliat •Meta{)hysics 
and r^hilosophy have not only the 
formal j^oblem of the uniticatit)n 
of knowledge to solve, but that 
they have to interpret reality, to 
sliovv the meaning of thing.s, and 
that they, therefore, (iiul their 
ultimate ground in Ethics~an itlea 
contained already in liotze’s ‘ Meta- 
[diysik’of the^’car 1811 (p. 329) — 
is not referred to in this most re- 


cent deliverance of a leading repre- 
sen lativc of German philosojihical 
thought. • 

* ^ The earlier work of Lotze on 
‘ ^letaphysik ’ published in the year 
J[8 1 1 is'purely ontological, and deals, 
ill three sections, with Reality, with 
Ap[ )e:uance, and with the Validity 
bf Ivnowledge. This wa)rk W’a.s fol- 
lowed by a Treatise on Logic (1843). 
The substanee of both these earlier 
Treatises, which preceded the physio- 
logical, psYchological, andanthropo- 
logii'al writings of Lotze, through 
which he became known in wdder 
circles, wais incorporated after an 
interval of thirty years in his 
‘ System of Philosophy ’ published 
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8. And here it is well to note that the \vord real was 

The problem 

of Reality, already in ancient philosophy, notably in that of Plato, 
used to denote that which is opposed to the merely 
apparent, and that it received an even greater accentu- 
ation by the introduction of tlie term, the truly real. In 
the first instance, then, if we speak of Pteality, we do not 
merely place it in opposition to that which is non-ex taut, 
the nothing* which is the negation of existence, but we 
place it in opposition to that which seims to exist, but 

during the ’Seveutiesi. In the tion^ may be gathered from the 
‘System,’ Logic precedes Meta- introductimi to his ‘ lliktate ; lle- 
physic, but the treatment of both ligionspliilobophie ’ (1882) : “Could 
subjects is much enlarged, the religious truth be found entirely 

Logic by the treatment of applied through Imman reasoning, philo* 

Logic, the Metaphysic by an ap- | sophy would be the organ for its 
plication of ontological principles j definition and exposition. Could 
to cosmological and psychological I it, on the contrary, m»t be found 
problems. This elaboration of the I through reasoning, but I'ecjuired an 
original programme, from which j outer or inner revelation, [)hik)- 
Lotze did not materially deviate, j sophy would still have a task 
is contemporaneous with the clearer I perform: it would have to show 
definition of the princi}>les and ! in what connection the revealed 
methods of the exact and natural i content stood with otlier of mir 

sciences to which the |>hiloK«)])hi- ; opinions, demands, and (Julies, 

cal literature in all t,he three i Lastly the hoix-lc.-s view, that 
(jountries contributed during the ! religion is only a psychologically 
fifth, sixth, and seventh decacU.'s of j ex]>lainal»le error, could only rluai 
the century. The (/hange also in I be held if - jdiilu, sophy could (ii-.st 
the position of Logic and Meta- ! give us the I rut h ai)out,,the. super- 
physics ill the arrangement of j sensuous world ; for then only 

Lotze’s ‘ System ’ i¥ dicates llie de- j could it l>e shown why psycho- 

cline of the intluence of ifegci, i logical pKjcesses, in cunsc{{U(‘nce of 
which was more prominent in ; tin; cour.^e they take, must neces- 
Lotze’s eailier writings. it is to i sarih- miss .such truth. Lor itself 
be regretted that Lotze npver gave i alone, liowever, the lu'storical (U'igiu 
an adeiiuate treatment of the : of any concppfion can ncva.a- (U'cide 
ethical ];roblem to whkdi he pointts ' as to its (.correctness, d'he object 
back in his earlier Metaj>h\ sics, and | of our investigations will, thii.- be ; 
forward as intended to form a first b) find out how much reason 
portion of the third and concluding by itself can tell ns regarding the 
part of the ‘System.’ In many sufjcrsensuous world; further, to 
earlier works on Metapliy^cs we what extent a revealed religious 
meet with a section entitled content can be brought into con- 
Rational Thookjgy. This has nection with these fundamental 
dropped out of Lotze^s ‘Meta- positions,’' 
physik.’ His attitude to such ques- 
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which, on closer examination, reveals itself as merely 
apparent. In the second instance we make a distinotioji 
between that which, though possessed of reality, does not 
seem to us to have the true or full reality. ,We thus 
introduce the conception of a higher and a lower reality 
or of degrees of reality. Tliesc distinctions are not 
merely logical or metaphysical quibbles, but^ carry with 
them a deep meaning which pervades all the higher 
forms of thouglit and which finds expression in the 
langTiage and literature of all civUised nations. In 
l)oetry as well as in prose, in science as well as in 
popular literature, we are continually brought face to 
fac(3 with two problems : we are asked to distinguish 
appearance from reality, that wliich merely seems to be 
from that which is ; and among those things which 
are real and actually exist we are asked to distinguish 
those whicli have a liigher and fuller reality from those 
whiyh are poorer in reality. Thus, to give examples, 
we distinguish the real movement cff tlie sun or planets 
from their- aq^parent movement; the real events and 
fc'icts of .life froyi the merely a]>parcnt ones i)resented in 
a dreani or in fiction, the true colours .and dimensions 
of an object from those winch, owing to the imper- 
fections or distance of view, ;ire merely apparent. And 
on the other si*!e, some things have fur us more reality 
than oi/hers ; tlins wealtli and possessions may be more 
or less real than fame and honours, mind may be 
more or less real than matter, and there are probably 
few persons who woidtl not admit that goodness or 
“ the Gootl.” is the highest reality of all ; thoixgh they 
may differ in their conceptions of the natxire of good- 
VOL. III. 2 E 
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ness and as to where its supreme existence is to be 
fiOund. 

That these aspects of Eeality, these different meanings 
of the word “ real,” constitute the central and everlasting 
problem of pliilosophic thought, can be gathered, inter 
alia, from the fact that the oldest among the great 
systems of, jdiilosophy that have influenced speculation 
ever since, that of I’lato, had already coined simple terms 
wherewith to express these meanings, and that they 
form the subject jf elaborate discussi(jn in the latest 
prominent metaphysical treatise published in this 
country — Mr llradley’s ‘ Appearance and lieality.’ Thus, 
however oftcji metaphysical disemssions have be(!n de- 
nounced as aimless and futile, the problem of reality has 
survived all vicissitudes of opinion; and its <piestions : 
What is Eeality ? What is tlie truly E’eal I will occupy 
the human mind, again and again, as long as it is ca])able 
of elevateil thought^ 


^ The CATliest ^ii.-cu^sion of the 
problem of reality in its threefold 
meaning ex pre.-sod by the terms, the 
Ileal (re or), the I’nreal (re /u?; or), 
iind the truly Keai (to orrery or), is 
t(j be fouiul in the Id itoiiic I tialogue, 

' d'he Sojdiist,’ and JVuij. Jewel t, i>i 
his I ntroduetion to the translation 
(J this Dialogue, has brought the 
treatment (^f tlie jirobleni int<f 
juxta|.»ositif>n with ibal of Hegel 
Through the Latter, indeed, tin# 
problem passed into its more 
recent burns, one of which, tliat 
ado])ted L>y Lotze, idtuitities the 
truly Ileal with that which has 
value or worth ; wlie.reas another, 
that of Mr ihadley, deals with the 
problem in the doctrine of ‘ I.)egreo8 
of Reality ’ (see his ‘ Appearance and 
Reality,’ eha]). xxiv.) It is inter- 
esting to read in the Introduction ! 


to this work tin? following state- 
ment, very nnuh in the lone of 
the })a.s,•^agc i|uot<.*Ci fjom Lotze in 
the Iasi notf': “Tlie gian who is 
ready t<‘ j-rovi- th.'it metaphysical 
knowh-dgo i> wholly impf>';sil.»le has 
no right . . . to any answer’. . . . 
He is a hroi hei' met aphysirian, W’itli 
a rival the'ory of tirst, })rinciples. 
And this is so plain that J must 
exr-u.-^e myself fjom dwelling on tlie 
j p<jint. To say th(‘ reality is such 
j that Dur knowledge (;;iniLot reach 
i it, is a claim to kn<rw r-eality ; to 
urge that our knowledge is of a 
kind which must fail to transcend 
appearance itself im[>lies that tran- 
Hceridence. For if we had no idea 
of a Heyond, vve should assuredly 
not know how to tab: about failure 
or success. And the test, by which 
we distinguish them, must obvi- 
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In the last t3hapter I have shown how the philosophy 
of Kant has influenced all discussions bearing upon th^ 
problem of knowledge which have appeared during the 
nineteenth century. The modern theory of knowledge 
seems to centre in Kant. I liave now to report that' 
Kant occupies a similarly central position with regard 
to the problem of reality. In fact, Kant’s immediate fol- 
lowers, and among tliem certainly those who exercised, 
at the time, the greatest iniluence on philosophic and 
general thought alu'oad, made tlie proklem of reality the 
most prominent theme of their speculations. With them 
philoso])hy became again dogmatic and assertive, instead 
of remaining critical as Kant had desired it to be. The 
critical sale of the new doctrine was cultivated by some of 
the less Icnown disciples (tf Kant, and was raised to the 
prominence which it deserves only after the constructive 
eHort liad seemingly exhausted itself — nr., since the middle 
of thg ('.entury. With this ('Jiange of interests which, as 
I liave sliown before, had a deeper 'historical meaning 
beyond the ^region of philoso[)hica.l speculation, the 


ou.sly 1 m; .''Oil in acqu:?iiituiice with 
till' naOire uf the goal. Nay, tlie 
would-bo ,scO[aic, who pre.s.'^e.s on u.s 
tlin null tra(li(‘t ions of oni- thoughts, 
liiiiisi'lf assorts tlogiuatically. For 
( iicse oontradictions might )>(' nlti- 
male and absolute frupi, if tlie 
nature of t he reality ^\'nrc not known 
{(’> bo oihcl;^viso.” No bet, ter la'oof 
Could bo given of tlie ronewed in- 
terest which the prohlein of reality 
connnaml.s than the remarkable aj)- 
prcciatioii of Mr Jh'adley’s own 
work, as shown by the apiiearance 
in less than ten years of four edi- 
tions and the imjiortant literature 
which deals with it (see the 10th 
ed. of Ueberweg’s ‘Grundriss,’ 


part iv., [). 524). It is sfguiricaiit 
that tins liton 11.^1 "'O is almo.'^t en- 
tiit'ly Englidi and American. The 
student of laitze cannot help being 
remiiuh'd, almost at every turn of 
Uradley’s ]nany-.sided argument, 
of sundry pa. s sages as well as of the 
gi*u*ral tone of Lotze’s writings. 
Jf, and as, the study of Lotzo is 
resumed iu his own country, tliere 
is no doubt that the im}iortant 
philosopiiical writings of the Oxford 
school will have to be appreciated 
in their orginality : a beginning of 
this is to be found iu the closing 
chapter by Windelband in ‘ Grosse 
Denker’ (vol. ii.) 
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critical spirit revived, metaphysics being thrust into 
IJie background. Theories of knowing became more 
attractive than theories of being, Epistemology usurj)ed 
the plac,e of Ontology. In spite of this reaction the 
first half of the nineteenth century, and the systems 
which succeeded Kant’s doctrine, deserve the credit of 
having elaborated certain views as to the problem of 
reality which are of lasting value, having left their mark 
on philosophic thought in the literature of all the three 
countries. 

One of the reasons why Kant, whether lie intended it 
or not, became the leader in metaphysics as well as in the 
theory of knowledge, may be found in a ciicumstancc 
on which T have had frecpient occasion to lay stress. 
Kant enriched our metaphysical vocabulary,^ he coincil 
certain words to denote deeper- lying conceptions, he 
defined what had been vague, and he brought into 
currency teims which for a long time exerted a,n in- 
fluence, not to say a spell, over philosojihie;il reason- 


^ The Kantian vocal >ulary has not 
onl}^ enriched pliilosujfhieal thought 
ever since, l)Ut it has aI.-fo created 
new difliculties and perplexiye.s 
and increa.^cd tho^e that i^xinted 
before. Accordingly it ha.-^ been the 
subject of ijiuch writing and many 
expositifuis. Kngli.'sli letiders will 
find the best introduction to the 
subject — a.s ](*asf, ho far as the 
theoretical philostijthv i.s conceriie.d 
— in an excellent artit;lc on Kant’s 
'^rerrninohjgy ” in lialdwin’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Philo.^o[>hy and Psy- 
chology ’ (3 vols., PjOI, &c.) It is 
written by Jo.siah iioyce, who 
contributes a similar article on 
Hegel’s Terminology. In that ar- 
ticle will be found references to 


all the important (Jerman writers 
on the subjet,t, imduding Huckcni’s 
little tract, on ‘ History of Philo- 
sophical d’eiiiiinology,’ i‘efci'red to 
ab(jve (sfie sup7''i, p. Ii38 note ; also 
vol. i. ]>. 21). T1 h.‘ analy.-^is of 

Kant's vocabulary began almost 
immciliately ufter tlie ap[>earanee 
of his writings, ilie earliest work 
to take up the task }>eing Mellints 
‘Dictionary’ (6 vols,, tZlK). All 
important later woi'ks on Kant-- 
notably tho.se of the Neo- Kantians 
in (lerrnany ami of Kd war'd Cair'd 
in this country — cfonlain <daborate 
explanationH ; and yet Jioyce can 
say that “ a thorpugli history <<f 
Kant’s terminology is still to he 
written.” 
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ing. One of . these terms was “ the Thing in itself,” 
another was “ the Categorical Imperative.” These two 
terms fix, as it were, Kant’s position with regard to 
the two main problems of reality, his answers to the 
two questions. What is Iteal ? and What is the truly* 

Ileal ? 

To licmn with the first, with “ the Thing in itself.” lo. 

” . , . The “Thing 

When Kant analysed our knowledge of tilings which in itself.” 
we call real, he not only, witli Locke, discarded as 
apparent and purely subjective the secondary qualities, 
dcqiendent upon the nature of our senses, but he also 
discarded the primary qualities, the space which things 
occupy and the time during which events happen, as 
arising out of the form of our perceiving intellect. 
I)epri\'ing thus what seemed to be external realities, 
tlie phenomena of nature, both of their secondary and 
their primary qualities, treated as mere appearance, there 
vemained over only an indefinable something by which 
real things wore distinguished froai purely subjective 
images. sometliing we can, according to Kailt, 

only ro/meive l)y* thought, we cannot _pcrceive it. It 
was cl Nournenon in distinction from the Idienomenon ; 
the fornu'r he termed '' the Thing in itself,” or “ Things 
in themsidves,” in opposition to the Thing or Things as 

they appear.^ • This is ecpiivalent* to saying that ex- 

• 

1 A c<flicise and lucid history of | to already. .lacobi’s pertinent je- 
the iniluence of the conception <>f ' niiirks, made so early 
the ‘Tiling in itself’ and its cog- , (‘Werke,’ vol. ii. p. 304), that 
mite but not .synonymous d(‘signa- i without thi.s assurat)tion he was uu- 
tions as the Noumemni, the trans- . able to enter the system, and tcim 
cendental object or the x of the it unable to remain inside of it, 

Kantian philosophy, is to be found ! indicates the difliculty of thinking 
in Windelliaiuf’s ‘ History of Phil- j of something of which we^ know 
osophy’ (§ 11) frequently referred I nothing. Accordingly the Kantian 
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istence is the only thing we know aboxit the reality 
of things, and that all detailed information which we 

r 

possess about them is mere appearance, originating in 
the nature of our senses and the forms of our intellect. 
.It has frequently been observed that this way of 
stating the problem of reality involves a latent con- 
tradiction, inasmuch as of a thing regarding whiedx 
we know ''Absolutely nothing, we cannot even maintain 
its existence. The same objection has been raised in 
nioi’e recent times against the statement of Herbert 
Spencer, who, in a more direct way than Ivant before 
liim, asserts tlie existence of the Unkjiowable, and 
places this at the entrance of his philosophy.’- 


position was unstable and, as Win- 
delband has shtiwii, kui to two 
separate dcvclopnients : the tirst, 
tliat indicated by Jacobi as un- 
avoidable and necessary, was to 
thi'ow thi.s oonceptitdi (of an un- 
knowable Thing in it. -elf (jverbejard 
and resort to jniie Ideali-ni, a.s 
was done in vai’iou.s ways by 
Fichte and his .successor.^, wJkj all 
took greiit pains to sliow how' 
Kant's position wa.s untenabk*. 
JJie secauid wa.s i<3 endow the 
empty idea of a Thing in itself, 
the X (jf Ivautian ]»hiI(..'^ophy, 

with a detinite fiieaning, whilst 
maintaining in substance iIkj Kanl- 
ian argument. The way to accorji- 
plif'li thi.i had l)een indicated already 
by Ficlite a.s w’oll as b^* anotheu' 
philo.suplier of the K ant iaa school. 
Fr. Uoutcrwek (1706-1828), and 
wa.s, williout appreci/ition of eitlier, 
consi.stently fcjilowed up by Scln.i- 
penhauer. J'hu.s the pure idea of 
reality eitlca- lajnse.s into nothing- 
ness, the Unreal, or it ac/juires a 
higher meaning a.s the truly Real. 
It either degenerates, as Windel- 
band says, “into a qua.si-rudimcnt- 
ary organ without any function in 


the body of thought,” (jr it rise.s to 
that liighest object of ,contemt)la- 
tioii on which the closing pagans 
of 8cho]tenhauer’s Just great w’ork 
contain an ekxjiicnt I’hapsody. A 
third investigation bedongs to more 
recent times, an(l i.s iKJt yet con- 
cluded. It wanild have to show" 
how, ps} chologica]!}^ the yKb’])kn\ - 
ity has ari.-fni jjut, of th(‘ three 
notion.s of S(*If, wdiicli we involun- 
tarily f(.rm in eaiVy life a,nd whieli 
are eontinii.dly int(‘rmingled and 
superpo.-ed in till oui’ j’(‘t’.(?ct,ive and 
practical mental (fperalioil's : the 
Self as one among many other 
it.s eipials ; tlu* Self as 
jactured to us thi’ougli tlu; mem- 
ory of }<ast ex[>erit;nce ; and lh«.‘ 
Self jis the si'vsations and fceling.s 
of the pre.scnt moment. r>egin- 
nings (»f this psychological analysis 
ar«i to In'! found in Jbenouvien's 
‘ K.^sais de (lriti<[ue th-m r.ahb’ See 
also }>apcrs by Josiah Royce in 
‘ PhiIo.-.o}>hical Review' ’ (Sept. 1894, 
Se[>t. and N<jv. 1890). 

^ We may get out of this diffi- 
culty, which a] (plies as much to 
Kant’s as to Syiencer's UnknowaalJc, 
by 1< joking U[;on it a.s a limiting 
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There were several reasons which prevented Kant 
from destroying the remnant of reality which he assigned 
to external things. When it was pointed out to him r)y 
some of his critics that the logical consecpience of his 
doctrine would be to negative altogether the conceptiop. 
of Things in themselves, and that this would lead inevit- 
ably to tlie position taken up by Berkeley, he stiongly 
objected to the statement, maintaining tliat^this would 
be leading back to the position of idealism, the refuta- 
tion of which was one of the main olyects of his critical 
j)hil()sophy. AVhilst he insisted that all we know about 
things was wluit followed from (Uir own sensuous and 


coiice|aion. An ^lual 3 ^si 8 of ex- 
ler-iKil pin*noniena (Kant) or of 
ox})er‘ienoo in general (Speiieer) 
^eenis to It^avc an unexhau-steU 
S(mielliing \vithout wliieli neither 
the Lniiy, nor the *' Togetlior,” nor 
t,he iniiuediate evidence' of phen- 
oitiena, can 1)0 explained. We 
se('in to have lo.st the kernel of 
realky and to go’a.sp only (he shell. 
Kxainpl(‘rf of a .similarly unsatis- 
factory .state of knowledge are, 
liowever, sc . s])eak, of daily 
occunonee. A ]a’oinaient exam})le 
is the inivc>.-^il)ilily^()f ileliiiing life, 
that Something which distingui.she.s 
a d(*ad from a living organism. 
We seem to grasp tliis only hy the 
synoptical function f)f some s^'iise, 
he tliis lower or higher, }»hy.sir;\l 
or spiritual. ft f^an, so to sp«'ak, 
only be seen and e^^ierienccvl hut 
not. reproduced by any synthetic 
aetjou ^)f idle intellect. A more 
serious ohjection attaches to Kant's 
Unknowable which does net in the 
saiiKi degree apjily to that of 
Spencei'. It recurs again in deal- 
ing with Schopenhauer's doctrine. 
Uoth Kant and Schopenliauer, fol- 
lowing Huni^, consider Causation 
as a subjective form or habit of 


thought, hut they nev(?rtheless 
--as ,Jac(d>i had pointed out in 
dealing witlt Kant’.s view — ^i-pply 
thi.s category to the Unknowable 
Tiling in Itself'’ which lies, a.s it 
were, beyond or beneath the region 
of ex[)erience, whereas cau.sation 
refers only — it is maintainetl — to 
things as they apiiear. A third 
ol)je(‘tion which ha.s been urged 
ag.unst , Kant's Unknowable, and 
wliich (loes not a})ply to that of 
.Spencer, i.s this; that Kant does 
not, oidy sjioak of the Thing in 
itself, hut goes e\en the length of 
speaking r)f Things in them.selves. 
d'his plural ii, as i^otze amongst 
%>lher.s hc.s remarked, quite uii- 
ju.stiliable, as no reason exists to 
conceive of the Unknown as a 
piuralip^ and not as a unity. In 
f;u;l, as the former error consisted 
in t niiisferring and applying the 
plieiioinenal category of causation 
to that wliich is supiposed not to 
enter into the |)heuonicnal world 
at all, so, in the other in.'^lance, 
the error arises through tacitly 
applying distinction which de- 
pend on time and space to a 
content which is supposed to be 
outside of time and space. 
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intellectual nature, he as strongly insisted upon the 
reality of at least a portion of our perceptions — viz., 
tfiose which were not merely subjective creations or 
illusioiis, but which were supported hy some iinderlyiiig 
%^oun^.;:f>r substance. This was evident through the fact 
th^^^not only 010’ Tiwn subject or person, but likewise 
plner persons around us, participated in the same experi- 
ence. An ?tgreoment witli other observing and thinking 
beings would not be po-ssible without some common point 
of reference. Kant also employed the intellectual cate- 
gories of substance and cause— unjustifiably as his critics 
maintained- — to define more clearly the relation of the 
Koumenon or Thing in itself to the phenomenal world. 
But probably the greatest interest which, in his mind, 
attached to this purely noumenal and intelligible,^ l)ut 
not perceptible, entity was the importance that this 
distinction acquired when applied to our own personal 
self. Here, in the region of our inner experience, ho 
lound a similar <luiilism, a similar contrast, hotwt'cu 
what he called the phenomenal and the real self. In 
opppsition to the phenomena which conslitule our ehang- 
ing experience, tlie tleeting moments of o\ir inner life, he 
detected a unifying principie, a regulative agency. This 
was Beason itself, which was intellectually a regulati^'e, 
practically an activa; jk imaple, and the very.esscnce of this 


^ In the Kantian v<.>eabu]ary, fol- *1 
lowing earlier usage, tlie word 
“Intelligible” had a difTe*rent 
meaning from that wliich it ha.s 
acquired in the Englisli language. 
Intelligible means witli Kant that 
which we can think about but not 
see or perceive by our sen.se.s. It 
is the nournenon as di.stinguislied 
from the ? it haw 


tlierefore <{uite a <H(Terent meaii- 
ing, in fact an ojiiio.site iflieaning, 
to the w'ord as used in current 
EngliHli, W'here it BignificH that 
wliich wc can undei stand. The 
difference is clearly marked in 
the title of one of Kant’s earlier 
Treatises : ‘ Do muudi Hcnsibilis et 
intelligibilis forma principiis ’ 

( 1770 ;. 
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unifying and iictive principle — our Will — he conceived 
to stand in a relation to the changing events of our 
inner life like that of the Thing in itself to the changing 
phenomena of that outer experience which we call the 
external world, and which wo have in (common with other 
intelligent beings, our fellow-men. In fact the Will, in 
its self-i'cstrained freedom, was as much the noumenal 
ground of our own self, its intelligible cliaracter, as the 
Thing in itself was the lujumenal ground of external 
tilings with their merely apparent reality. Trom this 
point onward tiie real importance of Kant’s philosophy 
is to be found in the stress which be laid upon the self- 
restraining freedom of the Will tliat brought with it its 
own law, the “Categorical Imj)(3rative,” the “Ought” of 
our moral nature, the second and higher Ideality which 
he regarded with wonder and veneration.^ 

llefore we proceed to see how the various suggestions 
contained in Kant’s doctrine were taken up by his suc- 
cessoi’s, it is ini[)ortant to point out, again how much of 
the novelty of Kant’s teaching lay in that strange, yet 
tt'lling and impressive, terminology which he invented, 
and i^hrougli which he laiil stress upon the dilTerent 
aspects in which the l\eal makes itself apparent to us. 
It is possible and has since lieen variously attempted to 
put Kant’s idea^> into the language of earlier philosophers, 
em[)loying the terms used hV Aristotle in older, or by 
S})inoza in more recent times, also to show how almost 
every one of his single statements was anticipated by one 
or the other of liis predecessors. 15ut this would not cifaco 
the historical fact that Kant, through liis original way of 

^ See the oelcbi-ated passage quoted supra, p. 2i>, 
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stating the eternal truths and formulating jthe everlasting 
problems of knowing and being, succeeded in imparting 
to these subjects a fresh interest, inspiring his age with 
the courage to attack tliem once more and with the 
belief in their iiliiinate . solubility. 

In the last chapter, when dealing with the problem of 
Knowledge and Kant's epoch-making contributions to 
its solutioip I pointed out how in his various suggestions 
may be found indications of tlie several further develop- 
ments which the jiroblem underwent in the course of 
the nineteenth century. Dealing now with Reality, we 
can similarly point to Kant’s writings as containing or 
suggesting the diherent aspects wliich the problem as- 
sumed with his successors, and we can accordingly 
classify their contributions according to these Tlitterent 
aspects contained imi)licitly in Kant's teaching. Fichte, 
the greatest among Kant's immediate followers, has 
])ointed to the threefold meaning whicli the word reality 
had for Kant: see ii remarkable passage^ in his lectures 
on Wissenscliaftslohre ” from the year 1804. In this 
passage lie us:es the expression, the Absolute, — a tei'in 
fref[uently ‘emjiloyed in earlier philosojiTnes, and which 
in the present connection 4nay be considered synonymous 
with what 1 have termed tlic central Reality or the ti'uly 
Real. Fichte finds 4hat Kant made thr(*e important at- 
tempts to dctermiiKi tlie Absolute, corresponding to the 
three critiques. In the Critique of Pure Reason sensuous 
experience was for him the absolute, ... in a consistent 
exposition of the principles whicli he there adopted tlie 
supersensuous world would have to disappear altogether, 
^ Na<*bla^»s II., p. 10;>. 
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and, as the only Noumenon, would remain, that which 
' is ' since it can be realised in experience. . . . The hi^h 
moral nature of the man, however, corrected the philo- 
so])her, and so there appeared the Critique of Practical 
lieason. Tn it appeared the ‘ self ’ ” (or sulqect) '' throug^li 
th(^ inherent categorical notion (/.r., tlirough its self- 
assertion) as something l^y itself; and thus we get the 
second absolute ” (or reality), “ tlie moral world. Yet all 
tlie phenomena of liuman nature wore not tlioreby ex- 
plained. . . . Moreover, what is sl^ill more important, 
tlie empirical world was now lost in the moral world as 
the one world in itself ’’ (or., as the truly Pteal), — a just 
retriliution for its former victory over the moral world : 
and now there ap])oared the (h-iti(iue of Judgment, and in it 
. . . the camfession tliat- tlie sujiersensuous and sensuous 
worlds must havr^ some common tiuaigh ejuite unknow- 
able root', which root was th(> third al)solute.''’ From this 
passag(? we (!an sei' how distinct ways wore opened 

out to Ivnnt’s sii('(M.‘ssors. Which of the three ways was 
adoptcal wcgild dc[)(‘ud up<»ii the mental bias of tlie indi- 
^ idual tliinker, Jut. also u[.H>n the ])ractical interest by 
which his spec'ulations \v<M’e [U’ompted. To lliose who 
move in the world of external ixadities, of the acTital 
observal.»l(' things and plu‘]n)meiia which surround us, 
?b.. to the natui'al philoso(*lieis, rhe jirobleni of reality 
wotdd ]>rimarily consist in* socking an answer to the 
questions — What, is tin' criterion of reality in external 
things ? What is tlieir essence f How is the real and 
actual to be distinguislied from the imaginary or illusory ? 
For a second class of thinkers whose interest lies in the 
mental and moral, as opposed to the physical, life of 
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mankind, those who are termed pliilosophers par excel- 
Icnce, the paramount question would be : What is the 
essential reality of the moral life of man and mankind ? 
and what^ is its relation to the physical world ? No 
doubt either of the two types of thinkers would in due 
course be led to the consideration of the other or (q)posite 
reality : the natural philosoplier would have t(^ ascend 
from matter to mind or to penetrate from the outer to tlie 
inner phenomena ; the moral philosopher would try to 
gain an understanding of the outer world, of the environ- 
]Qent upon which the development of mind and character 
de})ends. Hut there is a third position ])ossible, a point 
of view suggests itself whicli, if attainable, would tran- 
scend or supersede equally the two aspects just mentioned. 
It is a view which has naturally suggested itself at all 
times to youthful and ardent minds when first confronted 
with the problem of reality. It is the attempt to assume 
at once that the two realities are essentially one, tlnit 
they have, as Fichte, says, a common root. This iinds 
confirmation in the fact that, in the lughej;. spheres of 
mental activity, notably in poetry, art, ami leligion, this 
higher unity is jjresupposed, and that the greatest tvork 
in these regions emanates ft’oiii a belief in it. 

To those of my readers \vho have realised tlie import- 
ance which the Ideal iff Humanity, in an^elevaited sense of 
the word, had acquired in German culture at the cud of 
the eighteenth century, how it was uplield and rei)re- 
sented at Weimar and Jena by leaders of thought such 
as Flerder, Goethe, and Schiller, and how from there, as 
a centre, a new spirit and a new life spread all over 
Germany, it will not be surprising that, of the three 
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aspects of reality just mentioned, the last should be held 
up and proclaimed by Fichte and Schelling, and that their i5_ 
predecessor in the philosophical chair, lleinhold, should scheiung. 
find in Fichte’s version of the Kantian doctrine the 
realisation of what ho and other followers of Kant were 
striving after. In the passage quoted above from his 
lectures, Fichte goes on to say that his independent 
speculation was historically connected with Kant in this, 
its essence : “ that it explores tlie root which to Kant 
seemed undiscoverable, Init in whicji the sensuous and 
supersensuous worlds are united, and that its task con- 
sists in the actual and intelligil)]e deduction of these two 
worlds from one principle.” Once proclainu'd by Fichte, 
this task became and remained the grand problem of 
jibilosophy for a whoh' generation of thinkers. At the 
same time Fichte admitted that thi,s higher unity could 
not be reached by a psychological or logical train of 
re;i^soning, by an anal}’sis smdi as Kant had emjdoyed, 
but that^ it must be reached by a process of intellectual le. 

1 “ [nlolloct* 

iiitiiil il inust, as Lolzo says, be guesseci or uaiTntui- 

. '' tiun." 


’ It iV tlial tin- 

lhn,k:lbs]i lajiL.uai^^c i!<> 

tf-rni ('rpuva]«‘iit to tlic (ionnaii 
A niH'hdininij. I'lio uoid intuition 
to iij)]'lv MiiiHahiiiLf akin, 
tliongh ])Oilia[»s infciio]-. to il)^]'il■;\- 
tioii, \\l](‘rcas tl#(> (lormau ^^oI■li 
A K u }\<j iiiijililns gtunnt liinj.^ 

akiif, {H'llmps .su|Kiior, to 

M'oin^ or {K‘rL'('ivin‘.C ky moans ot 
the ^onsoH, A i.s tlnis 

riKU'c neaTly caiuivalont to siirht ; 
intilh'rtvclh Aiii^rhiinuva might bo 
rendered by “ intellootual sight." 
'J'lie (lermtin term jdays nn im- 
portant par^ in tlie ])hilosophies of 
Fichte and Sehelling, but was dis- 
carded by Hegel at? too vague. The 


u.-e ^^hioh the two foimer thinkers 
made of the term camnects them 
i witli K;int a.,’ well as with S[)inoza. 
'' Kant did not use the term in his 
‘ t'irsl ( 'l it i(|ue, ’ but, as Kuno 
]''i,'-ilior has };oin(rd out, employs 
inste.'d ])ure apperce}>lion ’’ and 
1 1 ansoeiuiontal a]^perce})tion," the 
unity of the perceiving and think- 
ing su1)j(H‘t. (»r, as Fichte termed 
it, the /n/o. lUit through the 
iiitlncnce of Si>inoza's writingvS, 
witli which, UvS already stated, 
(Icrmaii thinkers after Kant be- 
came aC(]Uaintod through Lessing 
and Jacobi, tlie term acquired a 
meaniug somewhat akin to the 
amor hxtdhctualis Dei of Spinoza. 
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divined, for it presents itself to the Inxman mind in the 
immediacy of feeling and not by discursive thought. 

Fichte emphasises in this way an important truth 
which, agtiin and again, rises up in the history of 
tkought, be this philosophical, poetical, or religious : If 
the human mind is at all capable of understanding, inter- 
preting, or ideally reconstructing the world which sur- 
rounds it and of which it forms a part — -i.c., if it is at all 
capable of apprciaching the essence of reality — some point 
must exist where i|. is at one with the Absolute, the 
truly lieal ; and only when this point is reached- — i.c., suh 
specie 'unitatis et a tcrn.i Uttis — will it arrive at, and sujrport, 
the conviction of the miiversal Order and meaning of 
things. From this point of view, so diflrcult to reach 
arrd so easily lost agaiir, %ve should then bt; able to grasp 


Therefore, ;ls Kuiio Fij^clier has 
roinai^keh : “In the first use of 
the term Fichte aj^reed with Kant 
in maintninine; an inieilectual intui- 
tion a.s equivalent to llie ifuinetli- 
ate Self-consciousness of 1 he suh- 
jeet. The [)rinciple of nVxsru- 
schaftslehre i.s the intellect in 
its self - oh.^ervali- »n. t-elf- 

observation of the intellect or 
the original act tlifoiigh which 
c<j>n.sci(jn.-iKh'-s bcconie.s its own o]>- 
ject is called by Fichte J nttlh rt ndlc 
Aviichanniuj : it is tlio original act 
of self-consciou.^ne.-s or of tli#; £^ 70 . 
Whoever a.'a:ril)cs to Idinself an ac- 
tivity ap])e;ilH to t\il^ . i jisrh't utDif/ ; 
in it i.s the source of life, and 
without it thert‘ is deatlf (Kuno 
Fischer, ‘ Ocsc.hi<;]ii e der ueuereii 
Philosojjhie,’ hdehte,"’ Ist ed., p. 
476, with quotation.s from Fichte’s 
‘Second Introduction/ Works, 
vol. i. pp. 451 d/yry. ) HuVj.se- 
quently, tVirougli a remark which 
Kant made in iiis ‘ d’iiird Critique,’ 


I tlie term acquired a more preg- 
; iiant meaning. “ Kant demou- 
stniLes from the conditions of 
Imnian reasoning tlio impossihi^i ty 
of an inlellectu/il siglp^ or of an iii' 
tuitive intcuh.M'l ; the im[)o.s.sil)ility 
of a faculty for wl>*..^i tlie ''rhtng 
in itself would be an object ; the 
iiK'ogno.sciVjility (tf d’hing^s fn theno 
J .s(*lvr-s and the inipo.-^.sibility df an 
[ intellectual sight are for Ivant one 
and tlie r aine tiling. In this sen.se 
i Kant denies intellcctiial sight ; in 
• this sense h^irhte denie.s it like 
wise” (Kniif) Fischer, foe. eif.. 
I>. 178). But It is just this sug- 
gestion nuidii but not accepted 
Viy Kant in his ‘Third (hftiquti ’ 
wliicVi lia<l a special attraction for* 
i vScVielling, to whom it seems as if 
TiOtze’s remark apjdies more im- 
mediately than to Fichte, thougli 
the lat ter suhsequently, not unlike 
Jacobi, seems to admit a similar 
conception under the designation 
of religious faith. 
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the meaning of those dualities and contrasts which we 
find around and in us, the difference of self and not self, 
of mind and matter, of subject and object, of appearance 
and reality, of truth and semblance. Fichte's endeavour 
is to bring, in many ways, this truth home to his hearers 
and readers : nor is there any doubt that he found as 
much in them an expectant and aj^preciative audience 
as they, on the other side, found in him an expositor 
of these suldime retlections ; for lie had understood the 
signs of the times, the want of the age, and also the 
way to satisfy it. The very fact that he appeared to 
his listeners as continually seeking, and never quite 
finding, the right exinvssion for bis central idea, kept 
tliem alive and intent upon following and assisting him 
in this arduous enterprise ; for he only gave ex- 
pression to conceptions which others around liim had 
likewise, though vaguely, formed for themselves, and 
to (‘^\])ress which was the untiring endeavour of that 
age. 

lint it was not in the spirit of I'dalite's ]diiloso]>hy to 
remain c^)]it(mt witli an iiituitivi^ knowledge of the exist- 
ence of tliis underlying unity of tlie Absolute, llis was 
not a contom})lative nature like that of Spinoza, who, 
liofori* him, had given expression to the same idea, 
wliose writings Vpre at that time fuuch studied in the 
circle tfi whi(;h Ficlite belonged, and who liad a, growing 
inlluence iqion tlie successors of Kant. bichte's was an 17. 
eminently active and jiractieal nature, not practical pnicttcai 

aims. 

indeed in the lower and everyday meaning of tlie word, 
but practical in that elevatcal region in which the great 
minds which surrounded him were living and int<i winch 
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18 . 

“ Self 'real- 
isation.” 


it was their and his object to raise tho interests and 
tlioughts of the academic youth of Germany. That this 
was not only an aim which he had constantly in view, 
but that ^ he also, to a large extent, realised it, is known 
by tlie reforju which he worked among the students of 
the University of Jena. From this refoi’m emanated, to 
a large extent, a wave of elevated feeling and aspiration ; 
it stirred up the life wliich had for a long time been 
stagnant in the German high schools and universities. 
From that age on^vard they entered into a new phase 
and put on an entirely changed character. In this 
respect Fichte joined hands, from the highest regions of 
philosophic thought, with Festalozzi who worked upwards 
from the inneiiuost recesses of the hearts of the people. 
Fichte did for the select few what Pestalozzi' did for 
the many. This practical tendency in Fichte’s nature 
allowed him to realise, better than any other disci])le 
of Kant’s, the great moral inlluenco of Kant’s practical 
philosophy. He felt distinctly what Kant meant by tho 
Categorical Imperative, l.)y tho self-restraiqing power of 
the liuuian Will. In his search for an expressioji where- 
with to describe the essence of the truly Real 6v the 
Absolute, lie fixed upon •this idea contained in Kant’s 
pliilosophy ; the truly Itea^ was to liini — Action or Self- 
realisation. • • 

Now, if we try to analy*se this idea of Self-reajisalion 
which seems to me to lie the most suitable rendering; of 
the somewhat abstruse sentences and oracular sayings in 
which Fichte’s discourses abound, we shall at once see 
how this conception led Fichte away from ^he position 
occupied by Kant ijito entirely diHerent lines of reason- 
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ing, which for a long time became characteristic of 
(Jerman philosophy. 

Kant's analysis, though it called itself transcendental, 
moved nevertheless almost entirely within the region of 
rsychology and Logie, that is to say, within the enclosure 
of an individually thinking, feeling, and willing person- 
ality. It is true that what lie related or descril)ed in 
his several Criti(|nes ])rofessed to refer to what all think- 
ing, feeling, and willing minds have in ('f)rnmon. His 
psychology and theory of knowledge^ moved, as little as 
did that of Lcjcke and his school, within the region of the 
purely snbjeetive : nevertheless all his statements refer 
to what any individual mind coidd — or must — ]>ersonally 
observe and realise within itself. There is no doubt 
that, iiTvarious x^J^^^^sages of bis two later Critiques, Kant 
hinted at the conce[.>tion of a X)o8ilion which was elevated 
al)ove and Ijcyond the casualtitrs of ordinary experience 
oi’ of inerely subjective impulses. The (J’ategorical Im- 
p(n*ative, tlie “Ought'’ of our moral nature, tlu' highest 
moral law' well as tlie }K)ssihility of an intuitive intel- 
lect, all^tliese conccqitions refer to something which ante- 
cedchf or su])orsed(.\s casual, subjective, and temporary 
facts and events. This sugg^'stif)n Fichte took in real 
earnest. He postnlared. at tlie entrance of his philosoj)hy, 
au elevation of*t.he thinking mind ifito that region where 
the everyday distinctions t)f*suhject and object and of 
many [)cn‘smis or selves would disap})ear. He here met 
with tlu^ same diirieiilty of “ solix>sism ” which confronted 
lierkeley when he started from his (Avu idcvalislic x>t)inL 
of view. The existence of manv minds or selves with a 
common world of objects obliged Hevkeley to fall back 

VOL, III. 2 F 
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on the theological conception of a transcendent mind, 
and Fichte to take the word mind or self to mean a kind 
of universal mind, in which all single minds are merged 
or united. With tliis step his speculation, and German 
speculation in general, left the region of actual psycho- 
logical analysis. It became not only transcmidental but 
transcendent. 

The second important step which Fichte took was in- 
volved in his attempt to conceive the nature of the truly 
Eeal or the Absolute as activity, or, as he also calls it, as 
a sequence of impulses towards action. In this concep- 
tion is involved the admission that the truly Heal is a 
process, not a sulistance in the sense of Spinoza. And 
Fichte is at considerable pains to diiTerentiate his system 
from that of Spinoza, inasmuch as it takes a genetic, in 
opposition to a statical, view of tlie ultimate Iteality. 
Further -on his important philosopliical writings deal 
mainly with the practical questions inva)Ived in the state 
and society, in liistpry and the life of mankind. Here 
he deals with tlie realisation of tlie Alisoh^te, witli the 
unfolding of the truly Eeal in a world of many indi- 
viduals. Ileyond the very early introduction intf) his 
reasoning of a something which he calls the Not-self, and 

which others would call the external world or nature, he 

• 

does not ap|>roach <»he outstanding problem of Kant's 
philosophy — the essence oT things in ihemselvc^s. In 

fact these have, for him, no essential or true reality.^ 

• 

^ Fichte, well .Schelling, in to he fcHind with either hut only 
his puVilishcd Works e.xhihits tlie in their KuccesHor Hegel. Whilst 
strivings of the thinking tnind to ! Hegel kept the gra^lual dcvelop- 
arrive at a icas<n»c<l orecd. The ; ineut of his final concejition from 
consummation, however, of thi.s the world, Fichte’s* writings and 
searching process of thuugld is not | lectures laid open his repeated 
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Tt was natjual that the position taken up by Fichte 
should provoke much criticism and opposition, that his one- 
sided accentuation of the subjective side of reality should 
appear unsatisfactory. At that time a twofold interest 
was spreading in the study of natural phenomenii, 
especially of the phenomena and forms of living or 
anirnated nature ; it was also the age that witnessed the 
discovery of galvanic phenomena, which for a time seemed 


iiKJie or leys tsuccesaful attempts to 
arrive at, and give expression to, 
a reasoned body of thought or a 
creed. With Schelling the pro- 
<;ess becjoines still more tentative 
and changing, and this was tlie 
more tlie case as he lived long 
enough to realise the insutlieieney 
of the whole idealistic movement of 
tiiought. From tlie beginning to 
the end of his career Fichte liad a 
iletinite pur}>ose before him. lie 
was, more tliun any cd* the other 
leading thinkers of the century, a 
man who liad a conscious mes.-'age 
to deliver to his age and nation. 
He influenced Ijy other tliiidvers, 
but they did not divert his think- 
ing and teacliing into n(?vv courses : 
they furnisltv^ only' new as|>ects 
and new ways, with* tlie ht?lp of 
which h* Could lyid a more and 
inore« ade<piate expr<b<sion of his 
guiding idea and fulfil his mission. 
This view of P^ichte's sjieculalive 
labours is now, thanks to the pains- 
taking researches and tht^ lucid 
expositions of his^ori»ins like Kun< 
P'ischer, Falckenber^, and Windel- 
bainl. generally established. Earlier 
W'riters* of the history of modern 
philosophy, following misrepresent- 
ations* and misumlerst andings t»f 
Phchte’s main object, which can be 
largely traced to the intluence of 
Schelling, were wont to speak of an 
earlier and a later system of 
F'ichte’s plu!Kjsophy\ This view is 
now replaced by the conviction of 


the consistency^ of PTchte’s main 
argument. For our purposes it 5s 
of specia# interest to note how, with 
Fichte, the inteix^st in mie and the 
same fundamental idea- - the supre- 
macy of moral law and order — 
moved away from the significance 
which this idea had for the prob- 
lem of knowledge to that which it 
I had for the problem of reality. 

I The initial theory of knowledge 
( Wis.'-cnschafl.^lehre) in the light 
of the same central conception 
gradually develo 2 >ed into a theory 
of being (^Ontology), an answer to 
j the ttuestion : What is the truly 
j Meal ' Of all the earlier philo- 
I s(» 2 >hies^ the only one, in modern 
I linie.s, which has answered tiiis 
I I {ue.sti on definitely was that of 
Si)inoza ; all other thinkers, such 
as Descartes. [iCibniz, and even 
Kant, not to sj)eak of the realistic 
school in thiji country, found the 
• Real in something which was given 
or km>w;i already in some other 
way. Thi.^^ is owing to the essenti- 
ally receptive attitude which all 
tliese thinkers Ux)k up to the exist- 
ing regions of knowledge occupied 
by common-sense, science, or reli- 
gious dt>c trine. The question : 
What is the truly Real ? in 2)erfect 
simplicity, directness, and independ- 
ence presented itself in modern 
times tii'st in Spinoza, and after he 
had been Jteglected and almost for- 
gotten, in Phchte. 
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to bridge over the two regions of the iiianiinate and the 
animated creation. Wc know how in the beginning of the 
century these jjhenoniena attracted great attention, and 
how, especially in the medical sciences, great importance 
w*as attached to electrical, magnetic, and galvanic forces, 
lint, outside of this scientific interest in natural pheno- 
nieiia, nature itself as a whole had l)ecome an object of 
a new interest, not to say veneration, in all tlie three 
ciountries I am dealing with, from an ai'tistic, literary, 
and poetical jHjint of view. A return to nature was 
])roclaimed and ]nactised in many wa}'s and took many 
forms: Koiusseau in France wa^s the exponent of (uie 
very prominent form of this modern naturalism. He 
o})posed tlie artificiality of society and the logical aridity 
of eighteenth century life and thought. Hr* beca^ne the 
founder and the greatest master in a peculiar form of 
poetical prose, which had an enormous iiiliuence on (Vui- 
tinental literature. In tliis C(mntry ( h_)Idsmilli, <^ray, 
Cowper, and Durns ri^presented a (piile indt*pemlent and. 
less pretentions sclmol of natiiralisin, which j[jpened out 

an entirely new vein of poetical feeling’aml created new 

• * 

forms of poetical diction. lloth these prodiu'tw of 
poetical and creativ^e thought liad a great inllueiice on 
German literature. There, an independent contribution 
to this line of though was given Ijy Herder, who, in his 
studios on the proldeins oT hvunanity, the origins of 
language and history, liad recourse to the elemental 
forces of nature as conditioning and pro<lucing historical 
developments. He created an interest in ])rimitivo 
cultures and in tlie popular poetry and songs of nations 
all .over the world. All these influences, that of 
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Kousseau, that of the eaTlier poetry of the English 
naturalistic school and that of Herder, combined, as, it 
were, to form the mental environment in which Goethe’s 
original genius grew up ; they found expression in his 
intuitive comprehension of nature, which forms such *a 
prominent characteristic of his poetical genius. The 
speculative philosoydier who came most undey the inllu- 
(Mice of this twofold interest in nature and natural 
things, tlie scientific and the poetical, was Schelling. 
He was, after Wieland and Seliih^r, the tliird great 
personality in whom the South of Germany made its 
contribution to the assembly of reprcs(mtative minds 
which formed the circle at AVeimar and Jena, llerder 
aaid Kichte came from the North and East of Germany, 
whencte also had come the iniluence of Lessing and 
Kant. 

Tt appears that, in the ease of Sclielling, the scientitic 
intyrest in nature succeeded the artistic or poetical 
interest, and that the latter r(»mained always the 
dominant oi.e. 

In Sij)ite of ^ the more matured labours of Kant and 
the hioro comprehensive and systematic] speculations of 
Hegel, Schelling deserves Id lie looked upon as the 
central lignre during the idealistic peiiod of German 
pliiloso})hy,^ atui, tliis for several reasons. In the long 


‘ aiiiH \)cinu; more aii<l more 
unU brouj^hl out hy thr 
latest historians of pliilosophy in 
Germany. Tin', stajnlard work on 
Schelling is still that of Kuno 
Fischer, forming th(‘ (Hh vol. of his 
History (Ist ^h 1. 1S72). And yet, 
even this monumental work stops 
short of an adequate and complete 


comprehension of Schelling’s philo- 
Hophie tlevelopment : the last phase 
of his philoso})hy is not treated, 
adio reason of this is that forty 
years ago, when Kum> Fischer corn- 
jdeted this section of his History, 
that phase of Schelling’s thought 
appeared to stand outside of the 
historical progress of German philo- 


20 . 

Sclielling. 


21 . 

His central 
jKxsition in 
German 
Idealism. 
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course of his philosophical career he caine under the 
in,fluence of almost all the prominent systems and 
doctrines of ancient and modern times. He assimilated 
successivoly many of the suggestions and leading ideas 
thrown out by his predecessors and contemporaries. He 
was thus an eclectic in the best sense of the word, in the 
sense in ■\}:'hich Aristotle in ancient times, Leibniz in 
more I’ecent, Schleiermacher and Lotze in quite recent 
times, may be called eclectics. Though very diflei’cnt 
from Aristotle and «Leibniz, who aimed at putting their 
ideas into exact scientific language, and more akin to 
Plato in his love of the poetical form of diction, he 
nevertheless re.semblcd Leibniz in his endeavour to re- 


concile existing difi'erences and contrasts, to mediate 
between seemingly opposite points of view, llis was an 
exceedingly receptive mind, whose originality consisted 
in finding unity among diversities and establishing sng- 
j^estive analogies. To him were attached also prominent 
workers in very dillerent regions of thought and learn- 
ing : from the naturalistic pantheist Oken t4*- the mysti- 
cal theosopliist llaader, from the jiatholpgist K;eser to 


Sophy. F(jr Kuno I^i.scher saw thf 
consummation of this philosophy 
and the programme for it.s future 
iu a form of s})iritual rationalism 
towards wliicli Hegel }ia<l ^iven. as * 
it were, a first appr‘Jximation an<l 
a comprehensive programme. He* 
did not reeogiiir-e, as his disciple 
Prof. WiiHlelhand ha.s done, tliat 
before this j'rogramme could 
w’ould be iiKue adequately car- 
ried out a great reaction against 
the whole of rationalistic thought 
would set in and have to be dealt 
with. Accordingly Windelband’s 
])rofound and advanced insight into 
the courses of quite recent thought 


has led him to add a new' chapter to 
the history of (reriiian~~as indeed 
alftO to that of Kuropean — specula- 
titm. This chapter hears the title 
of ‘Irrationalism,’ and compuises 
such names as St^helling in his latest 
phase, Feuerbach, Hartmann, and 
othfU’H, ending ft)r the morn^Mit with 
Nietzsche. Out of the hopelessness 
of thi.s final ending of tli« philo- 
.sojil)y of Reason in Unreason the 
way to new vigour of speculative 
thought is, as is indicated in the 
closing page of Windelband’s 
‘ History of Phiiob<4phy,’ to be 
found in the corjcep)tion of value. 
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the a?sthetical philosopher Solgei’, from all - embracing 
founders of systems like Hegel to specialists like Ast in 
history, Nees von Esenbeck in botany, G. F. Puchta and 
Fi'. J. Stahl in law4 Schelling also occupies, a central 


international position in the 

^ jMaiiy more names might t)e 
mentioned : intimate atlnjirers sueh 
as, foremost of all, tlie poet Platen, 
who has given in his ‘ 1 iiary ’ a 
graphic account of the thrill which 
*Sclielling's Lectures in Jhilangen 
( 1 ^51 9) sent through his large audi- 
ences, confessing that during the 
wliole Exposition tlie ‘‘ to be oi' 
not to be fell on his lic^art with its 
whole weight, and that he felt as if 
f<.>r the first time a real com prehen 
sion of it had entered his soul/’ 
And on the other ^ide cases of 
great dise^jpr)intment and aversion, 
such as Justus v. Liebig, who in 
his autf)biogr aphical Memoir refers 
to the baneful intluence of Scbel- 
ling’s teaching. Biitvveen entiiusi- 
astic admirers and angry opi>oiients 
there stand the more temperate 
appreciation and criti<‘ism of such 
leaders of thought as K, 1\, v, Laer 
(vol, i. of this Histoiy, p. *J07. 
note), and FeCltner (vol. iii, p. JrO:. 

Schelling hiinseff wa.-« well 
aware thfil he hat^ led phih.'so})hy 
into \l'idc‘r tlelds ami o}>ened to it 
extensive realms of tln)ught. In 
the remarkable Introductory l^ec- 
ture whicli lu^ delivered in th«‘ 
year 18*27 on his a}>)H>intmenl t<> 
the ChaijM,»f PlviUi^ophy in Municli, 
he said : “ When, •nearly thirty 

years J^o, 1 was first called u])oii 
to take an active part in the 
d(*veloj>men t of pliilosofJiy , the 
dillerent schools were dominated 
by a philosophy full of life ami 
vigour but e&tranged from actual 
realities. Who would have then 
thought it possible that a teacher 
with no name, in years .still a 
youth, should become the master 


history of iiiodcrn thought? 

! of a pliilosojjhy so powerful and, in 
I spite of its enij)ty abstruseness, yet 
; in intimate contact Vith some of 
the favourite teritlencies of the 
‘ age? And yet this has happened 
—indeed not thrcjugh his merit and 
special worth, hut in consequence 
i of the nature of the Cause itself, 
through the might of an invincible 
reality which pervades all things ; 

, nor can he ever forget the grateful 
and joyful appreciation which then 
came to him from tlie tirst minds 
of tlie nation. Though nowadays 
only f<ov know from what fetters 
ami limits philosophy had then to 
be Ubtaated in order to force an 
entry into the free and open field 
of objective science — a freedom and 
vigour v>f thought which they them- 
s<‘]ves now enjoy and the effects of 
wha.h tliey experience. Now again 
pliihb>n}^iy seem.'^ to have arrived 
at a point b»\v«mtl which she can- 
not progress, whilst what is odered 
as tiie last and best meets, in the 
opinion of (he foremost, with a gen- 
eral opjHbsition difTlcult to move. 
The invisible* Spirit whicli rules 
*over all calls forth at the right 
time and moment, in ever}" case 
• of arre>t, such mental conditions 
as incmi.ase the power (‘f coiHiue.st 
^ and make minds receptive of help 
when it arrives. Under such cir- 
cumstances, in our land, our age, 
and our science, I ccune to you and 
appear in your midst. 1 greet you 
with h)ve, leceive me also with 
love. I shall live, work, and strive 
; for you as long as it pleases God ** 
; (‘ Si'unmtliche Werke,’ vol. ix. p. 

I 366 ). 
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Practical 
and fxictical 
interests. 


It was in the form which he gave to some -of the leading 
ideas in modern German philosophy that these became 
known in this country through Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
and it was he also wlio among German thinkers made 
t>he deepest impression upon Victor Cousin and, through 
him, u])on French thought.^ And though so much has 
been said a^gainst the ])hilosophy of nature/’ some of the 
leading ideas of its way of looking at natural jilicnomena 
found tlieir response partly independently and partly 
through Sclielling’s indirect intkienee in France as well 
as in this country. 

We have already seen that in Ficlito the pliilosophical 
interest had moved away from the critical position to 
the dogmatic and constructive, that the jnoblem of 
knowledge liad to give way to the p]'ol)lem of Feality. 
In Sehelling we find little interest in the critical 
problem of Knowledge and ne contributions to its 
solution, JUit this interest was not overcom(\ as it was 
in Fdchte, by the etiiical or practical interest; both of 
these were thrust aside by the artistic «or poetical 

I 

interest. The first Kantian school studioil maiply the 
first Critiipie and its doctrines. Fichte threw the \^?holo 
weight of his iiersonality o!i to the moral and ])ractical 
teaching as initiated in, Kant’s second Critique. 
Schelling’s starting-pijint is that of the, ttiiid (Titi(pie, 
which deals with final causes in nature and the egnee})- 
tion of art, with the meaning and l.)eauty of things.^ 

]>ut nowhere is the central position which Schelling 
takes up more marked than in this, that he made tlie 

' And even further ahnld the a.s in hardly generally; known and 
influence of Schclling i.s to he appreciated, 
found in the wrilin^^s of Kmer.Hon, 
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central problem of pliilosophy, the prol4em of Keality, 
the continued object of his speculation. His philosopl^ 
is, more tlian any other, an attempt to fix the truly 
Iteal, to find an expression for the liighest, form of 
Jtoality, for the ultimate ground and essence of things. 
It is pre-eminently a philosophy of the Absolute. This 
term lie again introduced and madii faniiliar in German 
j)hiloso])hical literature. ]>y this more than by any other 
term — or., as a theory of the Absolute — lias this philo- 
sophy been jiraised and extolled on t^hc one side, vilified 
and ridiculed on the other. And Schelling’s philosophy is, 
more than any other, the living proof foi- the correctness 
of the view which has betm held in various forms and 
will again and again recur, tliat the Absolute or the 
truly iieal is the highest oliject of our search, yet, at 
the same time, that for which we shall never find a 
lastingly satisfactory philosophical expression. But 
S('helling has enriched philosophical language and 
literature with many valuable suggestions which give 
us, if not full vi(‘w, at least glimpses of the truly 
beal. 

• • 

In* the lirst })eriod of his philosophical career, when 
he saw in Fichte the great^.'^t philosopher of modern 
times, Schtdling conceived thp idea of supt)lementing the 
one-sided emphatjis which Fichte laiU upon the subjective 
side of the truly Beal or* the Absolute, ])y a more 
apjucH'iative treatment of the objective side — or., of the 
phenomena of nahne, of the external world which 
surrounds us. Fichte had seemingly reduced this to a 
secondaiy ^ jx)sition, looking upon nature, which he 
defined by a pure negation as the Not-self, merely as the 
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means in and through which the Self oi^ the Absolute 
arrived at a knowledge of itself and wherein it found a 
field to display its own activity. In this way of fixing 
the relation of mind and matter, all reality, seemed to be 
contained in the former; the latter was degraded to a 
something which did not possess full reality, having its 
end and meaning, not in itself, but in sometliing else ; 
tills being the niiiversal consciousness which it, as it 
were, helped to arrive at self-consciousness. This 
existed in tlie form of many individuals and their 
reunion in human society. Schelling’s love of nature 
and his admiration of the philosophy of Spinoza, which 
centred in the idea of an underlying ground or 
Substance with its two attributes of extension and 
thought of nature and mind), led him *to con- 

sider that Fichtes view of the external world as a 
Not-self was a degradation of nature which did not do 
justice to its manifold purposes and lieauties, nor to^ the 
fact that conscioUv^iH^ss itself made its appearance at the 
highest point of the natural order of lieingg. The first 
step which he accordingly took, was an a^ttempt.to show 
how the forms and tliings of nature exhiliit in theif way 
a realisation of the Alifsolute, analogous to, tliough 
essentially different from, the realisation which Fichte s 
philosophy had tried to demonstrate in* the region of 
mind. In tliis endeavour of Schelling’s we ,find a 

resuscitation of that jjarallelism between the external 

# 

and internal woidds and their phenomena, which played 
.such a great part in .Spinoza’s philosophy and which, in 
more recent times, underlies the doctrine of psycho- 
physical parallelism. Jlut, whereas Spinoza’s system 
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centres in the* idea of the eternal substance, Schelling 
concoiv'ed the Absolute after Abe fashion of Fichte, not 
as a substance but as a process, as activity ; an idea 
which has also been revived in many shades^ in quite 
recent speculation. Schelling’s idea of the process of 
the Self-realisation of the Absolute is, liowever, more 
akin to that of Leibniz, who introduced into philosophy 
the ideas of development and continuity. We may 
therefore say that 8chelling\s pliilosopliy was much more 
a reconciliation of Spinoza’s and Lqibniz’s views than 
a development of the critical philosophy of Kant, or the 
etliical of Fichte. From Leibniz, Schelling also inherited 
the tendency which is inevitably connected with the 

idea of continuity, that of rediudiig qualitative differences 

* 

to tho^e of (juantity ; the latter having the property of 
a continuous How, a gradual aTid impe]'ceptil.)le transition 
from one to another. 

Th(^ correct and valualile ideas which underlie 
Schelling’s earliest [)hilos(»])liy are twofold. They have 
asserted tluynselves in recent times in a more definite 
form, lutviug b^K-ome diveslod of that admixture of the 
fiiuciful olemoiit by which they attracted, and also 
misled, many of Sclielling’s coiitomporaries. And I may 
h(u-e remark tliiit it is lu^irdly correct to speak of 
disciples of .Scheming, inasmuch as ’he began to publish 
his idc^s wl>eu quite young uml only put into language 
conceptions which were at the time common to many,^ 
though in a much less developed form.^ Of the two 

^ In many passages of his llis- i both of Fichte and Schelling from 
tory Kuno Fischer 1ms pointed to j timt of Kant before, and of Hegel 
the fundainoRtal ililference which I after. The two former philosophies 
separates the philosophical attitude represent a continual unsatisfied 
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ideas I refei’ to, through which Schilling connects 
earlier systems with more recent thought, the first is 
the idea of the successive development of natural 


striving, as is peculiar to youtli- | 
ful minds. In very remarkable i 
contra .St to Kant, who proceeds j 
thoughtfully and in measured sto]) ; 
from proldem to ]>roV'lein, all of : 
whicli he 0 (^i;dly mastcu’s, an im- 
patient and impetuous striving 
now takes hold of philosophical 
thouglit. In the life also of ideas 
there are turning-points and crises 
which rctpiire foi- tlieir decision the 
freshness of youtliful vigour. It 
appears as if philosophy in its 
progress from Kant to hhclito and 
Schelling tries with each step to 
rejuvenate itself. Kant was tifty- 
seven wdien he hrouglit out his 
fundamental work, Fi<dite 'was 
thirty-iwo when he introduced Ids i 
T^fs.vT?l.9c/^ a ft sir h rr ( 1 7 9 4 , Scl i el 1 i n g j 
stand.s at twenty on the height I 
of Kant-Fichtian philosojtliy (1797)) [ 
and entered two years later (1797) I 
on tile course which is peculiarly hi.s ! 
own. Hardly liad Fichte spoken the > 
first word of his new doctrine when 
he was understood by no (Tne better 
than ]>y the twenty -year-old >Seliel- 
iing, who now\ together witii the 
rna.sler, <ievcl<;])es the doctrine, and 
plans already the transition to the 
philosophy of nature; whilst Fichte 
is still occupied wifh Id.^ svatein <^f 
Ethic.s. ” This ab.sence of finality 
in the writings <if Fichte and 
Schelling — of wlioin Fichte was^ 
the giTUiter and more iiiff^res a ve 
personality. Schelling the more sug-* 
geslive and insjuriiig thinker — is 
p)robably the reason why the philo- 
sophy of neither has met with <lue 
apjircciation out>i<le of (Germany. 
But this want of finality ap}>ears in 
very different forms in tlie two 
philosopliies. Fichte's IF/b.vc/t- 
schaftslehre^ of which his Works 


contain several apparently different 
renderingSj is based ii))on a funda- 
mental and unvarying conviction, 
not only of the supremacy of the 
moral ])rinci}>le in man and man- 
kind and, in consetjiienco, of moral 
obligation and of the necessity of 
the develoiiment of charactiu*, but 
also of tlie immediate I’epuirements 
of his age and country. On the 
other side Schelling is continually 
progressing. Beginning with the 
knowledge of Self, lie advances to 
that of the World, and from thence 
to that of tlie Divine Principle ; 
Wissfnsrhafts/chre^ pldloMiphy of 
Xature, Cosmology, Theo.sophy. 
“This necessary succosion of prob- 
lems marks tiie stages of^Scbelling's 
philosopldcal development. d'he 
first years are <lominated V»y nV.W )<- 
srfiaftsh krr. the set'ond |)eriod com- 
prises Pldlosopliy of Nature and the 
doctrine of blentity, the third and 
longest, The(»so])hy. The jihilo- 
sophical <h*.ve]opment which Sehel- 
ling yncsents to the eyes of Ids 
contemporaries coders luardly more 
than fifteen, years^* they are the 
mo.st brilliant and active |>eriod of 
Ids life, lie w'fis nineteen when he 
entered on this im}H)rtant perioil, 
thirty-f(Uir wlien he ceased to let 
the 'World witness his mental 
lalKuu's ' (Kuno Fi.scher, ‘ His- 
tory,’ vol. vi. pp. fi iiiid 7). d'he 
ethical ]irohlenr which w'as, a.s it 
were, solvtu? in Fichte’s gieat 
per.-t)naiity but not in }#is iiliilo- 
.sofildcal rendering, biM^ame in Schel- 
iing s mind more aiul tbe 

great enigma at the solution of 
which he laboured during the last 
flirty years of hi.s life. It was the 
problem of Evil and Redemption. 
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forms. This li,as become extremely valuable to natural- 
ists through the greater precision given to it by French 
tranaformism (Lamarck), von llaer’s Embryology, Dar- 
win’s Theory of Descent, and Spencer’s Evolutionism, 
though it has probably also misled many through one-, 
sidedness and exaggeration, 'riie second valuable idea 
leads us away from the ])Osition taken up by the pure 
naturalist. It has been most clearly defined by Lotze, 
who was the first to .sc'c in Schelling’s ])hilosophy of 
nature the attempt, not only to describe natural 
plicnomena and to calculate them — this being the 
sjjpcific task of science' — but to interpret them, i.e., to 
show their deeper .H;nse and meaning. 

In (iariying out this scheme Sehelling made use of all 
the ncAv 'ideas and discoveries which wenv then i-cvolu- 
tionising the natural sciences. Among others the polar 
forces, as exhibitt'd in electric and niagnetic phenomena, 
are considered to be symbolic of the two side.s of reality 
whicli confront ns ev('ry where ; also^the ])henomena of 
light, and geneially the projunties of wliat was then 
termed imponderable matter, were oppo.sed to its ponder- 
aide lu'operties and looked upon as symbolical of many 
contrasts which nature exhibit such as, ’ /t/cr alia, the 
maternal and paternal principles. Everywhere also the 
formula ai)peays (jf positive and tuegative factors or 
eleiiKuits which neutralise each other, leading up to and 
producing a new retdify. (Ireat stress is also laid upon 
organi.sation. In fact, in the phenomena of organised 
nature the diiTerent tictiviiies of tlu^ Absolute are seen 
as it were on a smaller and more easily observable scale. 


24 . 
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By means of repeated steps from lower to higher poten- 
cies or powers (to set forth which algebraical symbols are 
employed) the soul of nature as it were unfolds itself, 
rising to higher and liigher developments, culminating 
«n the phenomena of sensibility, with which the natural 
or external older of things comes to an end, to be 
again absorbed and carried into a different region 
in the philosophy of mind with its three regions of 
intellect, activity, and the union of botli in poetry 
and ai-t. 

This latter region aeguires in Schelling’s ever-progrc's- 
sive mind more and more reality. This was due to the 
influence of the artistic life, interests, and ci’eations wliich 
surrounded him, to Seliiller’s inspiring doctrines, and 
above all to the intuitive and poetical compfehension 
of natuie peculiar to Goethe, under whose personal in- 
fluence Schelling came during tliose yeaivs. For a time 
at least he conceived Art to l»e not only the liighest 
identity of the Bea^ and Ideal wliich is accessible to tlie 
human mind, but also the union of the latter with the 

Absolute, the actual manifestation o! the truly Beal: 

• • 

the intellectual intuition of Fichte has become* with 
Schelling an 'artistic ex'* poetical intuition. In and 
through it the truly Beal^ becomes an immediate, not 
merely a mediated lealiiy. This extremely fruitful and 
inspiring idea was takeif up in many versions by 
Schelling’s contemporaries, notably by tlie representa- 
tives of the romantic school. It was the melody* which 
lent itself to endless v'ariations, being enriched by all 
the harmonics and resolved discords of which the crea- 
tive mind is capalile ; the whole musical orchestra becom- 
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ing eniblematiG of the world-process in its symphonal 
presentation and development.* 

A further stage in Schelling’s successive attempts 
to fix the essence of the Absolute or the truly Ileal was 


^ For the uiiderstaiKliiig of the 
developnieiit of pliilosophic thought 
in Germany at the turn of the 
centuries it i« essential to reali.se 
the sliortness of the period during 
wineh it took phieo, the nnu.<ual 
eongregation (jf minds of the vei*y 
lirst hut very different order at the 
same place, the limited duration of 
ccuicord, the causes of arising differ- 
ences and discord, aii<l, la.stly, the 
breaking ux> of thi.s concourse 
fulhAV(_‘d by the dispersion of the 
new wealth of ideas into the differ- 
ent centres of life and learning in 
Germany. Schelling himself, who.se 
sensitive nature vva.s quick to de- 
tect nascent developments, s])eaks 
the disruf>tion of what had 
hitlierto l>een the jioint of indiffer- 
ence of North and South in Jena, 
whence one }>art is thrown to the 
south, auotlicr to the n<»rth. (See 
‘ Aui^i Sch(dling’s Le)>en,’ voL i. j). 
4S2.) We read also in the ‘ l^ite of 
Schiller ’ that in the last years of 
his life, in the^ ht ginning of the 
nineteenth cent ury, had to de- 
plore tlie of nij^nv of the tir.<t 

intelle<^ts \vhich sui rounded him at 
Jena. The {u-incipal centre of 
attraction seems to have been Ber- 
lin. where, with the reign of 
Frederick William HI. and hi.s 
highly gifted Qut^en, a new era 
in literature ami ar^ had arisen, 
to be followeil, later- on, by politi- 
cal regenerati<m and social reb>i in. 
The extravagant expectations with 
which the beginning of the new 
reign had been^heralded had indeed 
not all been realised, but a hopeful 
view existed. Many who had mi- 
grated to Berlin, as, r.f/., Fieh'te, 
felt tliemselvavs stimulated in the 
great moving life of the capital, 


where the indications of increasing 
jxrlitical weakness weie known to 
few, and where most felt as if they 
were, surrounded }»y new and aspir- 
ing life. (See Karl Berger, ‘ Schiller, 
Sein Leben und Seine Werke,’ 
1911, vol. ii.. 5th ed., p. 702.) On 
the other hi<le, the poetical element 
whicl) came frf>m tire South of 
Germany '’elt itself repelled by the 
rationalising tone wliich ruled in 
the Brussinn capitrd. This an- 
tagonism is re])re.sented in 
sopldc thought by the rupture of 
Fi<‘hte and Schelling, It showed 
itself publicly when Fichte, after 
leaving Jena, allied him.self with 
the larger ]Jolitical, social, and 
I educational interests centred in 
i Berlin, and gave a turn in this 
i direction to his unfettered academic 
; inllucnce at the Pr ussian University 
: <‘f Fi'langcn and in several x^oymlar 
{ courses in Berlin. This turn was 
I entirely p]>po.sod to Schelling’s own 
co!K'e|)tion of what was needed to 
lurliier and deepen the iihilosojrlii- 
cal movement of thought. And 
this antagonism, this parting of the 
way.s, is very clearly indicated by 
the })olemics avd criticisms which 
^'chelling ]niblished about the year 
1S06, on a C^ourse of Lectures 
Hber das Wesen des Gelehrten ’) 
i delivered by Fichte in the year 
1805 at Erlangen. Fichte must 
indeed have felt the great want in 
the expo.sition of hi.s System. 

: Tiirough Schelling the. apfiarent 
■ depreciation of nature and of the 
.sensuous and intuitively receptive 
.side.s of mental life which character- 
ised his dv>ctrine must have become 
evident to him. He had also, as he 
says himself, made a profounder 
study of the religious problem with 
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Hegel. 


reached under induences which made themselves felt 


when ho left the Weimar circle, migrating to Mimic] i 

r 

and later to Berlin. But before referring more ex- 
plicitly to this further advance of his speculation, it will 
be necessary for us to understand and appreciate the 
last great step which the idealistic philosophy took, and 
by which it for a time riveted the attention of all think- 
ing minds in (rerniany, and later on also in other 
countries of Europ(\ 

This last step was taken by Hegel, who had for some 
time (1800 to 1806) worked together with Sclielling, 
wlio was a younger countryman and friend of his, in 
editing a critical journal of philosophy. The objecT they 
had in view was to bring out more cle.arly the character- 
istics of the latest form of the idealistic l)hilos(^phy, the 
Idiilosojihy of tlio Absolute, as opposed to the earlier 
teachings of Beinhold and Fichte. It lias, however, 
been correctly I’cmarked that the orlut in which HegeTs 
ideas moved and cjevelojied was diherent from that of 
Schelling; that their cnurses met only for a short time 

- ' '' 9 ' 

in order to se[)arate again and to diverge more and more. 

# * 

This divergence was clearly manifested when Hegel 
published, in I'SOT, his tixst great work, the ‘ Jdienomen- 
ology of Mind/ ^ Berhaps it would be more correiT to 


its ethical and educational ini[)ort- 
aiice. The endeavour to giv(i ex- 
pres.sion to the.se fwr> new lines of 
tlnjught, but in the (u-i^inal .-pirit 
of tlie /LHchftjhlrhj’c, i.s mani- 

fest in those lectui^^.^. iSclielliii^, 
rightly or wnaigly, in hi.s dVaet of 
the year ISOO, regarded this as an 
indication of a change of front, 
brought about through lii.s own 
“ philosophy of nature,” and hence- 


forth lost aU sympathy with what 
he termed Fichte’s “ inifiroved ” 
doctrine. ♦ 

‘ T'lio estrangement between 
Selndling and Hegel was oft quite a 
diherent kind from that between 
Fiehte and Seholling,and notaccom- 
j»anied }»y violent mutual recriiniu- 
ations before the ey<-s of the world. 
It see.rns as if Seliek’ing had been 
taken by surprise when he read the 
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tianslate the of this book as the Phenomenology of 

Spirit, for by this word (in German Oeist) the philosophy 

• 

of Hc^el is most clearly distinguished from that of 
Schelling. Hoth philosophies profess to be, as was that 
of Spinoza, pliilosophies of the Absolute. With Spinoza 
the Absolute was conceived as substance, with Schelling 
it meant at that time the ideiitity or indifference of 
mal-ter ami mind, of the inner world and the outer, the 


hidden ground, source, or unity of both. From that 
])oint where he conceived the AV.)solute as the deeper 
lying unity or identity, Schelling went on in search 
of other fuller and more adequate exyuessions, at the 
moment when Hegel, after many years of preparatory 
work, (conceived the essence of tlu^. Absolute to lie Sj)irit. 


Profaco to Mo:.;ers ‘ Plionoinoii- 
oloj^y ’ ill the year '^807. last | 

letter which lie addiesseO to Hegel, 
six iuonUi8 after receiving th(' great 
Work of tlu' tiller, is aceoni])ani»‘a 
by a copy of his own eelelnuti'a 
Abdrw'ss hta'ore the Munich Acaihniiv 
wliicli ereaied sucli a seii.vat ion. 
'Tlie coiitra.^L between Schelling's 
and Ht'gers iiw^ds, as well as that 
between their workf is indeiMl 
significantly exyre^-ed V)y these 
t^vo ckaracterisHj; ))roilueis of the 
groiius of eaehj f>n the one 
.sid«‘, a |)onde]’< »lis volunie, full 
of enigmas, whieh has ever siiua* 
ils af>}>earan( <3 furnished material 
f«)r |)hilo>.v)j >1] ical J bought and on 
wliii h tlie last woiaW has not yet. 
hi'en spoken. ( )n t he otlier side, 
a finished oration, one of Sclndling’s 
best ])roductions, admireU by many, 
full of Artistic and jioetical life anil 
.suggestion, eompai’ahle to some of 
(jloethe’s best writings in (ierinan 
or Uuskin's in Kiiglisli. And at the 
same time we have Scdielling’s own 
ex}»reHsion of^tjie <leep-lying dilier- 
eiico wliich .separated him after- 

VOO. 111. 


wanks and inci easiugly from Hegel. 
^‘Oui* real difference of conviction 
or opinion— an irreconcilaivle. dif- 
ferencii - can V)e sieu'tly and 
cheirly found ami decided : for 
indeed everything might be recon- 
ciled, one t.hing exeepted. Thu.s, 

1 must ^confess, that J can so 
far not umler\>tand your meaning 
when you oppose the notion [He- 
gritf] to the intuition [Anschauung, 
he., ‘.seeing']. You cannot po.ssibly 
under the former tertn mean any- 
thing (d^e but ^diat you and I have 
I lAlled the Idea, the nature of whieh 
I is to have one .<itle troni whiidi it is 
notion’ and one from which it is 
j * intuit^*]! ' " qi>id., vol. ii. p. 
121). Ibxpre.s.-ed in terms which 
*f liave u.'^ed .'Several times already, 
we may say that Hegel I'epire.sents 
the analytical method to l>e com- 
pleted by a .''Uhsiapient synthesis ; 
Schelling on his part started from, 
and remained permatiently in, the 
region of syni^p.sis, of .seeing things 
in their Together. (See supra^ p. 
I 192 note.) 

I 

2 
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-We may therefore say that Hegel's philosophy is the 
philosophy of the Absolute Spirit. The word Spirit 
combines many meanings, in the same way as the German 
equivalent Geist does. We express by it the essence of 
■the highest, of the Divine mind as well as of the 
humai^Tnind, and we also speak of the Spirit of nature, 
and Spirit of the age. It further includes the idea 
of life and development, as opposed to that of rest and 
stability which is implied in the word substance. Tl^e 
very title, therefore, of Hegels work was happily chosend 
It gave some detiniteness to what had been left ([uite 
vague in contemporary philosophy, and it also gave expres- 
sion to an idea which underlay the best of German thought 
since the time of Leibniz, the idea of development, the 
history of the various plienomena ^ in which Eeality, the 


^ The German term Geist is even 
more compreliensive than the Kng- i 
lish term Spirit, for it includes i 
•what we mean by Mind as well as 
by Spirit. This work of Hegel has 
quite recently been admirably trans- 
lated into English by Prof, J. IL 
Baillie in the ‘ library of Pliilo- 
eophy/ edited by J. H. Muirhead 
(2 vois. 1010). He ha.s chosen the 
terra “ Mind ” to ie})re.sent Geist, 
whereas I note that^ Ed. Caird (.see 
* Hegel' in Blackwood’s Philosoplii- 
cal Classic.s} speakvS of the “ Phenoin- 
enology of Spirit" (p. 02). The 
translator of Hbflding's ‘ History of 
Philo.sophy ’ u.se.s the terra ‘^Miod " 
(vol. ii. p. 177). '^i'his twofold* 
rendering exhibits the ambiguity 
of the German word Gei&t, which 
in its derived adjectives Geistiff and 
Qtisilicli show.s more clearly that 
it comprise.s the two meanings of 
Mental and Spiritual. 

“ The ‘Phenomenology’ is not 
more intelligible to the student 
of to-day than it appears to have 


been to Hegel’s contemporaries. 
Fortunately, lukvever, in our days, 
over a century |af ter the appear- 
ance of the h<ick, two important 
works liave b(|en })ublished which 
have done much to })romote a 
better knowledge and a})preciation 
of Hegel d great design — which, in 
a certain sense, mi}' be considon‘d 
t«) furnish the p^ogrammee>f thouglit 
for a certain (dass of intellects that 
will never die out. The first of the 
two works I refer tois Kuno Fischer s 
‘ Paraphrase of Hegel’s Teaching ’ 
in the last part of his monumental 
Hi.story. As Prof. Windelhnnd 
says, the jw^iseht generation will 
re.sort to this as the best guide 
to a just appreciation of* Hegel's 
d<ictrine. The other work is l^ord 
Haldane’s ‘ Gifford Lectuies ’ t o 
vols. , lffOJb4), the very title of 
which most happily repre.sents what 
Hegel was striving for, The Patli- 
1 way to Heality. That the indej^end- 
I ent position taken iijs by tlve Eng- 
i lish school of HegeVs interpreters 
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essence of the. tinily Real, manifests itself in the actiial 
world of facts and events. In the preface to this work' 
Hegel clearly puts his finger ui^on the weak points of 
the philosophy of Schelling or — as Schelling himself 
tried to understand it — of the ])liilosophy of many of 
Schelling’s followers and admirers ; the want of method, 
the licence with whicli vague analogies, poetical images, 
and fanciful aper{:us had been put in the ])lace of strict 
definitions and logie.al analj'sis. In this he only gave 
expression to a conviction which m\ist have been that of 
many leaders of thought at that time, who felt that the 
wholesome discipline exerted by the writings of Kant 


is perhaps not yet -sufliciently 
recognised abroad may be gathered 
from the toll owing passage in Win- 
delband’s ‘ Geschichte der Neueren 
I^hilosophie * (vol. ii.. 4th ed., p. 
3*U). Speaking of the obscurity t)f 
flegel'rt ‘ f^ogie ' he says : “ We can 
only rcconuiiend the German reader 
to#day to a('<[uire through Ivuno 
I’^i.scher’s ‘ Exposition ’ a detailed 
and clear insiglit into the wealth 
which Hegers w*irid lias woven into 
the System of the Cafegories : we 
possess in a traiuilation, intellig- 
ible tcf the present age, of Hegel’s 
work that grcatl^’^ excels the mani- 
fold attempts wliich l^efore this 
have already apf>eare<l in foreign, 
es{ fecial ly Engli.sh literature. It is 
to be hoped that^ through it the 
prejudices under which Hegel’s 
memory has long sulTered will be 
increasiiTgly dissipated.” In order 
not to leave my readers quite in 
the dai4w, 1 may here stixte tliat the 
great diHerence which separates 
Neo-Hegel ianism in England from 
genuine Hegelianism is, in my 
opinion, to be traced largely to the 
influence of who was the first 

to attempt in a truly Hegelian 


spirit an ex})Ositi<.)n of the logical 
forms of thought or of the cate- 
gories in connection with the con- 
tent of such thought and with the 
oVqect with which it is carried on, 

' And this seems also to agree with 
WindellL'iiurs own words {loc. cit.) : 
“ Only ))y adhering to the principle 
, [of an epistemological logic] that 
j all fonii.s,(;f thought have meaning 
; only with reference to their object- 
I matter is it possible for Logic to 
• preserve contact with the actual 
i reality of human thinking. Hegel 
i is, next to AristcUle and Kant, — in 
; spite of all the. arbitrariness of his 
’ c^»nstructions, -the greatest logic- 
ian whom History has known, and 
,, he is, together with them, the 
I proof tjiat a truly original and 
; creative treatment of Logic is 
*pos.‘^ible only to such as have 
gained, through a inch and scientific 
! experience, a compreliensive view of 
j the intoUeotual work of man,” As 
might have been expected, the Ox- 
i ford Schotil has also brought Hegel 
into closer connection with the 
philosophy of Aristotle. This is 
eminently characteristic also of 
Lord Haldane’s Lectures. 
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and by the earlier lectures of Fichte ,was gradually 
being relaxed, thus rendering philosophy unlit to be 
a training school for the youthful minds of the nation. 
This suspicion that the philosophy of romanticism con- 
fcixined dangerous elements which would unfit it to bo a 
definite subj’ect of University teaching, was significantly 
confirmed by Schelling’s subsequent career when, for 
various reasons, he ceased to give regular coiuses of 
lectures, contining his utterances to casual discourses and 
dissertations ; which, however, rose to great distinction 
and had a deserv'ed inlinence on thonght in very wide 
circles. Inter alia, it may be noted that in tlie year 
in which Hegel’s ‘ I’henomcnology ’ appeared, Schelling 
delivered his celebrated address at Munich “ (.)n the 
relation of the fine arts to nature.” ^ 


^ See iiupy'a, 42, note 2. 

Through the lahour.s of Kuno 
Fischer and Windelband as con- 
tained in the Workrf fre(|uently 
referred t<^, and to a large extent 
also through the ajjpcapince in 
1905 of ^V. Dilthcy’s 'vFugendgo*- 
.schiclite Ilegels,’ a new and altered 
view has heen gained ,»f tiio lu’stoi i- 
cal succe.^sion (M’ the i<lealiftie 
systems of (Jerinan philt)s,>]diy. 
Earlier liistorians, V'th tliose who 
looked upon Hegel’s S\'steni as tlrt: j 
last Wf)!',! of Idealism an<l those j 
others wlio, like Zelh‘r and ITeher- 
weg, had thrown oil the traditions 
<.)f Ideali.'^iji and given entry to the 
s]>irit of exact researcli, were in the 
habit of ref>resenting Hegel as a 
follower of Schelling and his philo- 
sophy as llie la.-'t act in tlic 
speculative drama in which Kant 
represented the fiT>t act. This 
view was also inlruduceil and ae,- 
cepted in this country through the 
earlier writers, beginning with J. 
H. Stirling, who introduced Hegel 


to English students, Tlie result 
has been that the philoso])hies of 
Fichte and Sclieiling have never 
received adeijuate attenti(.,n in thi.s 
country. It is imw cjuite evident 
that Hegel’s p}ii]os(»phy stands in 
as immediate a connc‘ction with 
Ficlite, and t hrougl^hini with Kant, 
as that of • Schelling. A close 
frieiidshi}) exisfed between Schel- 
ling and llegcl, both having ro eived 
at Tiibingcn the same training 
witliiii the same intellectual sur- 
roundings ; Ijfg.h .studied Fichte’s 
})liilu.so})liy and wcrig foi* a. time, 
fa,scinaLed hy it ^ bot.h ex[)erieiiced 
tlio nec(‘s.sityrof ti an.soendiiig the 
subjo(‘ti vism of Fi<'hte's earlier 
sj)ecuiati<^>n ---as indeed Fichte did 
bimself. Hut the courses t,hey took 
were very ditferent, and of 1,l»'e three 
cour.ses that of II(;gel was the most 
independent, tlie most thorough, 
lienee also the latest to reveal 
it'^elf. Schcdling’s wa.s the earliest, 
hi.s mind was the ^ifost receptive 
and, though not the least original, 
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According to Hegel, the essence of the Absolute as 
Spirit was not revealed only by intellectual or artistic 
intuition ; it was to be readied by a process of severe 
thought. And this process was at the same iime con- 
ceivtHl not to be merely a logical scaffolding by which 
the human mind rises to an eminence from which it 


comprehends the truly Keal, the Spirit of things; the 
process was considered at the same time to exhibit the 
dilfercnt stages in and through whidi tlie Spirit itself 
unfolds its reality in tlie regions of iiature and mind, of 
history, art, and religion. It was accordingly not only a 
process of thought : it was also a process of actual develop- 
ment. In this wav, what were in earlier systems con- 
sidered to be merely logical forms and categories were 
elevated in Ilegers doctrine to l)e the successive stages of 
the development or evolution of the ultimate lieality or 
Spiritual ground of things, bogie, with Hegel, meant 
not^ merely tlie laws and forms of thought; it meant 
the development of iho Logos, tho living and moving 


cerUiinly km, si of 

external intlnences. canie 

under tlnf intluene* of .lacoUi and 
^ehleif*rrnaclu'r iind, tliouiclj 
avowedly 8o, under tliat of S<’hel- 
ling. ^\atll all three he had, for a 
tinui iiitiinale personal i]iVereoui>e, 
livinjj; and moving in the same 
Hegel did*nol move in this 
circle, — his c(m tac witli it was 
maintained mainly liirv)Ugh his 
ta)rrespondenee with Schelling. He 
had carried on deep studies mainly 
ill the* history of ancient classical 
and Christian thought and religion ; 
had written elaborate dis.sertations 
upon historical and theologioal sub- 
jects, among those a ‘ Ijifo of 
Jesus.’ An ^i^alysis of the.'C un- 
published remaius which were to 


some extent accessible already to 
Ro.^enkranz and Hay in, is given 
fully in Dilthey’s work. Aftei* 
reading this we are driven to the 
conclusion iIuTdt from Kant and 
l^ichtc there emanated four toler- 
ably distinct develo}>ments of ideal- 
istic thought ill Germany, viz.: 
Sehelliiig’s later ])hilosophy, that 
of Hegel, that of Schleiermacher, 
and that (*f vSehopenhauer. They 
are historically co-ordinated and 
coteuipoi-aneous. The old formula 
of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
which even by Kuno Fischer \vas 
only awkwardly broken up by a 
s>)iiiewhat incongruous Introduction 
of Schopenhauer, must, so far as the 
deeper History of Thought is con- 
cerned, be abandoned. 


27 . 
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principle of the world. In describing the categories of 
thought, Hegel thus meapt to describe also the forms 
and stages of the world-process. The detailed account 
of this, which was significantly called the dialectical pro- 
cess, must necessarily follow the order of the abstract 
notions with which the human mind operates and in 
wliich it is, as it were, forced to move onward from one 
idea to another. The Logic or the evolution of the 
Logos exhibits therefore at the same time the deeper 
moaning of the fuii’uat categories of the ordinary logic, 
and brings into a scheme, intelligible to the human 
mind, the life and movement of the underlying spirit 
and essence of things. The different philosophies which 
preceded Hegel had already suggested the formula or 
rhythm which seems to go vein the various stages of 
human thought. Thus Kant had already pointed out 
how affirmation and negation become united in limita- 
tion ; how the notion of unity and its opposite,^ the 
notion of plurality, -are united in the notion of the all. 
Fichte had employed the rhythm of thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis ; Schelling had conceived ,,the idv.a of an 
identity which splits up into opiiosites and Comes 
together again in the position of indifference. Follow- 
ing these suggestions and .partial ap[)lications of what 
he considered the geileral process of thinking and being, 
Hegel conceived that every content, he it thci, high- 
est idea or only a lower stage of its manifestation, 
finds its first definition by its contrary or opposite, 
by something which it is not, and from which it is 
differentiated ; that a second and fuller definition con- 
sists in finding what is common to the two opposites. 
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and that in the discovery of this conimon ground con- 
sists the progress to a higher conception, which again 
requires to be subjected to the same process of contrast- 
ing and liarmonising, of going out of and resurning itself 
in a higlier unity. The pecidiarity with Hegel is that 
this proe(iSS is not only a process of human thought, but 
is emblematical, a conceivable image, of the development 
of the highest content itself. This, at the time, novel and 
fascinating general conception was applied in many par- 
ticular instances ; the general process Jjeing illustrated by 
an extraordinary wealtb of examples drawn from all the 
existing regions of knowledge. Foremost stood history 
and, in the large region of history, principally that of 
society, art, religion, and philosophy. In fact, it may be 
said thal many of the modern branches of the history of 
culture, civilisation, and the higher manifestations of the 
human mind were for the first time systematically treated 
and co-ordinated to a living whole in the writings and 
lectures of Hegel. 

The extriy)rdinary imj^ression which Hegel’s philosophy 
made in an age when the mind of the nation was in a 
state* of fernient, but w'hen it also put forward its greatest 
creative efforts, is not difficult# to undersfand. For this 
philosophy came forward iig many w'ays as a realisation 
of the ideals (Tf that jieriod. It understood the greatness 
of (loytlio and Schiller and* the aims of the Homan tic 
movement, without following the latter into the dreams 
and vagaries of the jnirely imaginary. It had at the 
same time a full appreciation of the strictness of 
scientific method and of the critical spirit which was 
then slowl^ but surely making itself felt in many de- 
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partments of knowledge. It further participated in, and 
to a large extent directed, the historical interest, being 
nursed and brought up in the same school, that of 
classical hterature and learning, in which so many of 
tlie leading minds of the nation have been trained, 
^nd lastly, it took as the highest subject of pliilo- 
sophic thought the religious problem, the attempt to put 
something better in the place of the nairow orthodoxy 
or the prosaic rationalism of the eighteenth century. 
All this was to be done by ascending to, and getting 
hold of, the living spirit that pervaded everything ; by 
rising beyond mere forms and categories, l)ut thn)ugh 
them, to the truly lieal whicli manifests itself in all 
actual facts and processes in nature, mind, and history, 
giving to them their deeper meaning and value. This 
philosophy must have appeared to its disci] )les to be the 
very Rationale, tlie abstract exposition, of the various 
aims and endeavours which then formed tlie programme 
of many an eminent academic teaclior. Notably in two 
directions and on two indej)endent fields of ^’osearch, the 
thought of the ago had at that time ])ut forward, delinite 
problems. Foremost stood the task which F. A. WoK had 
defined as that of the new science of Philology : the recon- 
struction of classical antiquity, the task of finding again, 
througli patient stiuFy of the remains of *Mieek art and 
literature, the spirit that lived in that greatest ,era of 
bygone human culture. The other and independeijt move- 
ment 1 refer to was the birth of modern (ferjiian theology,^ 

^ It is well If) remember that Herder, Piehte, Schiciermacher to 
nearly all the lejulinj^ tliinkerH of Sehelling arjfl Hegel, came orif^inally 
that age in Germany, beginning through theology to oftiinwophy, and 
with Leasing, fjiiward tl)rf)ugh Kant, that they all preserved a genuine 
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or rather the regeneration of the conventional theological 
and religious teaching tln’ough a critical study of .the 
Scriptures on the one side, and a philosopliical fathoming 
of the deeper meaning — i.c., of the spirit of the sacred 

the(i)ogi(‘al iuterest. Others of it wa.s in reality more than a mere 

ecjual o)', in one instance, of even habit of though t — it was the central 

greater eminence, such as Goethe, conviction that the truly Real, the 

Schiller, Fr. Schlegel, though with- ultimate Reality, is wiiat religion 

ou t theological bias, had a genuinely terms G(»d, a living and active 

religious interest. And this formed Sj^irit and, as such, a Rersonality. 

one of the iinjiortant connecting Whether the latter eonvictiori can 

links between what we may term be logically defended (if not alsi» 

the spiritual and the profane or demonstrat cd) is a pi'oblem wdiicli 

seviular literature of the wdiolc occupied^a later and more critical 

classical period. The entire circle generation and has produced an 

f)f their interests, tlie whole* body enormon.-^ lilei'ature. I'he perusal, 

of thought wdiich they ])Ut forward, however. ui t he })hilr)sophieal lilera- 

was antagonistic only to twt/ ex- ture of that ag(3 doe.s not, as it 

tremes : narrow chn'icali.sm on the .^eenis to me, })ermit any doubt 

one side and soulless maletialism lliat a con\iclion that tlie truly 

on the other. An idea or an id(.*al Real is a Spirit essentially identical 

common to them all was the unity with the God of I'eJigion underlies 

of tlie Divine and the human. ^le thought and the wnntiiigs of 

And to this Goetlie added and the foremost thinkers of tliat age, 

Schelling avlapteil the idea of tlie and that thinking leaders and 

immanence of the Divine in nat m e. , listeners ex}>eeted from its great 
It wa.s only for a moment that lead(*rs in t honght a demonstration 

Fieilte, under the inlluence of ' of thi.s ti uth ; (, hat this b>rm(*d one 
Spinozit, seemed to be contented of the iiiain attractions which their 

with repiarsent ing tlie Divine as tlie speculations posse.ssed and that, at 
moral oi'dei' the Vanveisi* ; he a later period, the interest in them 
soon ado]»t ed again a more spiritual declined in the same degree' as a 

view. .'Xtid at a feny early stage general im]>res>ion gained ground 

botli ^Schelling and Hegel identified that this expectation was not — or 

tlie Absolute with the I>ivine j>rin- could not be — 4*ulhlled. And when, 

oiple, using interchangeably the ^n tlie year 18t3o, J. H. Stirling 

terms Mind, Absolute, and God. initiated that serious study of 

Tliis reintrodiudio’i of the words • HegeFs Rhilo.sophy hefoie which 
and tet'in.s used •in S[)ecitically re- Kerrie** recviiled. but wdiich has 
ligious wa it ings iiitf) philosophical ^ been tHUitinued in this country ever 
and scientific discussions — a habit, since, it w'as one of the main points 

if we may say so, not indulged in which he urged that this philosophy 

l)y Kant— gave again to the philo- was <leslined to stem tlie tide of 

Sophie's of Schelling and flegel , materialism and scejdicism and 
from the beginning and likewise i strengthen the .spiritual or re- 
to the later philosophy of Fichte, ! ligious view' of things which was 
not only a poetical but distinctly i threatened in this country. A 
also a spiritual character, and this , similar interest seems al>o to have 
in addition to# the intellectual an<l drawn T. H. Green to a study of 

ethical tone peculiar to Kant. But Hegel, though liis foundations lay 
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records and of the Kevelation which they contained — on 

the othei’. 

* 

What was demanded in these two great scientific 
tasks and stood out in tolerable clearness and def- 
initeness, thus becoming a fit subject for academic 
teaching and study, existed, though less clearly and 
definitely, in many other branches of literature and 
learning. AVhat was common to all these movements 
and endeavours and enlivened the lectures of many 
prominent academic teachers from that time onward, 
was the attempt to penetrate beneath forms and facts 
which had become dead through age, routine, and 
convention, to the moving spirit which had once 
vivified them. This was to l)e done by hard work 
and severe method, not only in the form of a poetical 
fancy. That this could be done was the common faith 
of all the great founders and leaders of Oerman lFissr7i- 
schaft, notably in tlie liistorical and philosophical sciences. 
Of this common faitji the philo.sophy of Hegel ajipearcd 
as the methodical and abstract enunciation : statement 

which would .serve as introduction to' all critical, his- 
torical, and jjhilosophical studies, but also as their ‘con- 
summation. As such it was announced by Ilegel him- 
self and accepted liy a whole generation of eager and 
thoughtful listeners. • « 

The further elaboration of the scheme put forwi^rd by 

ill a different quarter. Nor is Ninetcentli Century ’(2 vol.s., 1906) ; 
there wanting in this age ami in in reference to which it nfay be 
this country a parallel to the dis- remarked that this author takes 
illusioiimcnt which was widespread no note of I^otze and of his intiu- 
in Germany two generations ago. ence on English thought, nor of the 
This is, e.y., expressed in the 19th altered fKLsition which he occupies 
cliapter of Mr A. M'. Henn’s ‘His- with regard to the rel|vt^lou of science 
tory of English Rati<Hialisin in the and religion. 
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Hegel in his first great work occupied him up to the end 
of his life. During his enforced retirement from the 
academic career (1806 to 1816), he wrote and published 
‘The Science of Logic.’ In 1816 he again took up this 
career at Heidelberg, and published there in 1817 his 
‘ Eneyclo])iedia of the Philosophical Sciences.’ In 1818 
ho migrated to Perlin, where, for thirteen years, he ex- 
poiinded liis system in various courses of lectures which 
treated not only of the al»stract ])rinciples of his philo- 
sophy but also of theii- application to legal and social 

♦ 

problems and to those of a-stlietics, histoi’y, and religion. 
One of the most inspiring of these courses of lectures 
was that on ‘ The History of Philosophy,’ which he was 
the first to treat as tlie manifestation of the hidden but 
itievitab*le movement of human thought, the condensed 
e))itome of the growth and development of human ideas, 
phiIosoi)hy being throughout conceived as the highest 
form of intellectual life, destined to eml>race and exhibit 
tlie essence and latent truth oonlahied in all the other 
liiglier regi^yis of culture. What he there attempted to 
do witli a few bold strokes has ever siiice his time been 
the theme taken up with more or less success by his- 
torians of Thought. Knowii>gly or unknowingly, they 
liave been iiiHuenced by his ideas, even though the 
principle of progress has been vawously sought in other 
than l^h® purely intellectual* forces which Hegel saw at 
work in the advancement of the liuman mind. 

It* was, however, inevitable that tlie problem which 
Hegel had set before himself, and which he had the 
ability, energy, and courage to attack, transcended 
even his j^owers and his erudition ; that the whole 
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scheme was much more in the nature of a postulate, 
of^ a great task which he set before the age and the 
nation, — a programme wliich had to be worked out by 
many labourers, by the co-operation of many minds, 
acid after geii4'?utions of research. Tt is, however, rpiite 
as certain that this programme, whicli covers really, u]) 
to recent times, the best work of many minds, — 

not only in Germany, but also in other countries, — 
would not have become intelligible if Hegel himself 
had not made an attempt to carry it out ; tlie philo- 
sophical spirit, whicli culminate(V‘ in liim, would — 
without his efforts, Ids successes and his failures — not 
have got such a linn hold of the thought of the nine- 
teenth century, that all attempts to supersede it — as, for 
instance, by the exact or the critical spirit — have ])r()ved 
vain. Hegel did not create this philosophical spirit, 
he only represented it in its most abstract form ; l)ut 
he proclaimed, formulated, and introduced it into many 
regions which it li/is since enlivened. Xor can lie 
justly be blamed for having clotlied it in l;erms wliich 
were too abstract, or micased it in formuke which were 
too rigid. As Krancis Ilacon was held up in* the 
seventeenth ceiUury as thei hei'ald of a new movement 
of thought in spite of the errors wliich abound in his 
enunciation of its nn3thods, so Hegel yleserves to be 
looked upon as the greatest representative of jihilo- 
sophical thought in the nineteenth century ; who has 
done more — and this more effectually — for modern 
philosophical thought than the great Chancellor did 
for scientific thought. 7'hose who first see the general 
importance and far-reaching power of a nev^ movement 
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in tlioiight or. life, are rarely those who carry it on 
in the most judicious manner or give the best ex- 
amples and proofs of its application. Their boldness 
and entlmsiasm leads them into error, but they never- 
tlieless conquer in the end. We have in another sphei^ 
and more recent times a telling example in Ernest 
TTaeckcrs labours in the theory of descent. Who could 
deny that his “ tJenerelle Morpliologie '' gave currency 
to Darwinian ideas and crevated Darwinism on the 
Continent, if not also in this country i but wlio would 
look upon this work as anything but a suggestive, yet 
premature, rnise cn sre/tc of those ideas ? 


II. 

When trjdng to delino the position which Schelling 
occu])ies in the idealistic moveinent of tliought, I ob- 
served that this is, infer alia, characterised l)y the fact 
that he [)Ut^the ])roblem of reality at the centre of his 
sj^eculatjon. Tha same may l)e said of Hegel. With 
Jiim ‘tills problem gained (‘ven greater imjiortance than 
it had with his predecessors, through the fact that he 
gave a distinct, and, to his age, intelligible answer to 
the question,* What is tlie truly* Jh^al ? and that he 
combiiUM.l with the solution ‘of the pi'ohlem of Keality 
that of the prohleni of Knowledire, which was the central 
piol)l(?]u in the Kantian philosophy. The answer to the 
first question was, the Ileal is Spirit; the answer to the 
second question is, Ivnowlctlge, in the highest sense, is 
the self-re*atisation of the lieal or the Spirit. I must 
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repeat again that these answers, which may nowadays 
appear to ns vague and unscientific, wore not so for 
an age which thought itself in possession of a new 
inspiration, which had brought forth great creations in 
Utiany regions of thought, art, and life, which was , in 
fact conscious of having got hold of the underlying 
ground and essence of the truly Eeal in a fresh and 
original manner. In countries and times where this 
inspiration has disappeared, the understanding of Hegel’s 
answers has disap;Qear(xl likewise. That the problem 
of Eeality acquired this foremost position in Hegel’s 
speculation, may be seen in innumerable utterances of 
his — in none more emphatically than in his well-known 
saying : “ What is rational is real,” and “ What is real 
is rational.” This statement has been variously inter- 
preted. It has been explained to mean tliat in all 
reality we must look for a deeper sense and meaning, 

and tliat this meaning is intelligible. It has been 

* 

criticised as implyyig that everything that exists is 
justifiable, and as denying the existence gf things or 
relations which are to us not only unintelligible but 
also irrational — such as evil and sin. It is* not 
necessary at the moment to discuss what position 
the Hegelian philosophy took up to these gravest 
problems of human *life ; it is sufficien^t to indicate 
that this, like many other* of Hegel’s oracular sayings 
through which his philosophy has become popular 
and proverbial, can only be understood if we giVe to 
the word Eeality a double meaning — the twofold mean- 
ing, in fact, which I have all through this chapter 
tried to impress upon the minds of my headers, and 
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which has come down to modern thought fx’om the 
great thinkers of antiquity, notably from Plato. We 
must distinguish between the truly Real and that which 
is only apparently so, between that which possesses and 
deserves to possess full reality and that which ha,s 
only a semblance of reality or exists only by and for 
something else, which shines only with a reflected light. 
Further, we may note that Hegel, in a similar manner, 
in speaking of that which is rational and intelligible, 

distinguished, as Kant did before him, between a higher 

1# 

and a lower stage of intelligence. He distinguished 
between understanding and reason. And one of the 
great points which he continually urges is this — that 
it is the object of the highest science, i.e., of philosophy, 
to rise from a mere understanding to a conception of the 
reason of things. This is identical with saying that we' 
must rise from a merely apparent and mechanical know- 
ledge to an insight into the mean'ing and value of reality. 

l^efore we proceed to see how in recent philosophical 
thought this idea of the twofold or manifold meaning 
of the word Real' has more and more asserted itself, it 
is of •importance to note how other contemporary specu- 
lations co-operated — though s;ometimes (\uite independ- 
ently — in creating an ojxposition to what we may call 
tlie monistic Umdeuey of the idealiKtic school of thought. 
The latter tendency began with Ueinhold and Fichte, 
with whom the aim prevailed to find in consciousness 
the jloint of unity, to overcome the dualism of the 
theoretical and practical reason which had been estab- 
lished by Kant ; it went on to Schelling, who took a 
greater inldrest in the problem of Reality than in the 
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problem of Knowledge, trying to establish the under- 
lying identity of mind and nature ; and it finally cul- 
minated in Ilegel, whose speculation is not only based 
on the conception of the uniting principle in all 
knowleclge and the unity in all that is real, but who 
also reverted to the antique conception of the unity 
of knowing and being. This dogmatic assertion of the 
monistic view was opposed by two quite independent 
thinkers — by Herbart^ on the one side, and by 


^ Herbart (1776-1811) is a uni<|ue ; 
and isolatetl figure in iiiodeni phil- 
oso])hy. But thougii he had a con- 
siderable influence in various, only 
slightly connected, directions of j 
thought, it cannot be saiid that | 
he has left a ])erinanent mark on | 
philosophical thought as a wiiole 
or outside of his own country. 
The great revolution which has | 
come over philo.sopliical thought j 
through Kant is only partially rep- 
resented in Herbart writings ; and 
though he called himself a Kantian, 
it has been correctly pointed out 
that lie really stands nearer to the 
philosophy of AVr)!!!, to some of 
Leibniz’s ideas, and to others fiecu- 
liar to ancient (Ireek {fliilost^phy. 
^'othing strikes one more in Hci-- 
bart’s writings tlian the want of 
reconciliation of dilferent lines of 
thought which lie takes uj» air^ 
follow.s out indeficndently ; an<l this 
is so iiiurfli the more remarkable, as 
hi.s fundamental iiietho< lical orcaa^jit. [ 
was that philosojihy consist.s in I 
removing contradictions met with 
in the philiLSo})hy of coinruon-sense i 
and in the .sraences. Not only is | 
his concex>tion of reality pluralistic, 
but bis manner of thouglit is un- 
systematic. In religious matters 
he conservative, not to say 

orthodox ; Viut there is no attempt 
to give a Y^^hloso]ihical interpreta 
tion to religious d(*ctrirjes, as was ; 


the aim of the idealistic systems, 
or to deal wdth religious belief as 
a ])sychologioal , phenomenon, as 
w^aa done in an original manner 
by 8chleiermacher ; nor does lie, 
lastly, deal with the great ])robleni 
of Evil, Sin, and Redemption, as 
was done by Schopenhauer. I'he 
truly Heal and the doctfine of de- 
grees of Reality are not to be met 
with, and his metaphysics jirescnt, 
in consecjuence, no religious or eth- 
iciil interest. Although one heftrd 
at one time a good deal about tflie 
Herbartian school, this seciUjS to 
iiave died out after having, through 
some of its representatives, pro- 
duced important works in special 
limited regii.ns of re.search ; in one 
direction, that of anthi upf'logy, evtui 
pioneer work. Some of his <lis- 
cipleshave cultivated such branches 
of xduloso])]iy as were only sketched 
liy Herbart himself-^-such as Hbs- 
thetics, Ethics, aiul Philosophy of 
Jieligion. In those f‘ha])tej’s of this 
History in wlpch I shall deal with 
.sp)ecial pliilosophic.'il prohlmns, wo 
shall meet w'ith Herbartian ideas, 
as we have alreaily done in the 
chayitcr on the “ Psychological 
Problem ” ; and notably w e shall 
find in Lotze's philosojiby marks 
of Herbal tian influence which led 
.some eaily critics of Lotze to place 
liiin erroneously in tl{,e Herbartian 
scliool. 
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Schopenhauer t>n the other. These thinkers both start 
from that outstanding problem of Kant’s philosophy-*— 
the conception of the “ Thing in itself ” or “ Things in 
themselves.” Herbart agrees with Kant that mo direct 
answer can be given to the question, What is the Thing 
in itself ? Tiiongh he thus introduces or retains what 
we nowadays sliould call the agnostic position regarding 
the ultimate nature of Keality, and agrees with Kant 
tliat we only know appearance, he at once adds the 
significant remark, characteristic of li^s whole ])hilosophy, 
that appearances, thougii not Keality, are indications of 
Iteality. lie maintains that we can make use of these 
indications to arrive at a consistent conception of the 
h’eal — Uh; object of pliilosophy lieing, through a re- 
modelling of our empirical noticjus, to introduce into 
thein agreement in the place; of seeming contradictions. 
The first result of this process^ of remodelling is the 
necojssity of acknowledging the e.xistencc of many things 
in the j)lacc of only one substance ; nvhereupon wo may 
remark that* Kant himsidf never thoroughly explained 
the relaUoti of tlie ‘‘ Thing in itself” to “ Things in them- 
selves',” ami the i)reci.se u.sage of the two^ terms. Thus 
Herbart opposes to the monisfic; view which the ideal- 
istic .systems had inherited furnu tSjjinoza’s Substance the 
pluralistic view .inherited from Leibniz’s IMonads. In 
doing this he approaches, as Leibniz did liefore him, 
the atomistic view. At that time this view prevailed 
and was being greatly developed in the natural sciences. 
Hy adopting it Herbart prepared the way for a mechan- 
ical constrjiction of phenomena which he, as already 
stated, subsequently introduced also into psychology. In 
VOL. III. 2 H 
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Schopen- 

hauer. 


addition to this pluralism in bis solution 'of the problem 
ol Eeality,' Herbart draws a sharp distinction between 
theoretical and practical philosophy. Our ideas regard- 
ing the ultimate nature of Eeality have nothing what- 
ever to do with the principles of our conduct. The 
latter must be sought quite independently in ultimate 
judgments of Jisthetical and Ethical approval and dis- 
approval, and of the corresponding value or wortli whicli 
we attach to things or actions. 

With Herbart, Schopenhauer is in agreement on one 
point.^ He looks the question of the ultimate nature 


^ We may say that the solution 
of the problem of Reality remains 
with Herbart on a lower level. 
The common -sense view of Reality 
and the notions developed by sci- 
ence lead him to conceive of the 
phenomenal world as consisting of 
a tinito multitude of iudepeudent 
entities which he terms Reals,'’ of 
which we know notliing hut .their j 
existence or that they are juisited.” ; 
The manner in which, out of this j 
plurality of independent Reals, an j 
orderly scheme or system re.-ults, is j 
nowhere clearly explained hy Her- 
bart. He indeed maintain.s that j 
relations exist between this multi- 
tude of Reals, but “it is really ! 
very difficult to say what we ^re 
to understand by the hazy con- 
ception of a relation whicli is (piite 
indifferent to its relate<l eiititie.s.' 
And it is eijually dilficult’to com- 
bine with this the other concepr 
tion that then^ exist.s a certain kind 
of relation in wliich two entities 
are no longer ({uite indifferent to 
each other, but where tlie dilfer- 
ence of t.heir qualitie.s acquij’es such | 
an irnportance that what we usu- | 
ally term interaction takes place. • 
This relation, which is the condi- 
tion of a causal e/mnection l>etweeii 
the Reals. Herbart terins ‘their 


Together ’ : to begin with ('iily in 
an ab.^tract sense ; further on, how- 
ever, with(.)ut any clear reason, as 
a ‘ 'fogetlier ’ in Sj)ace'’ (Lot/e, in 
‘ (Jeschichte der Xeueven 1‘hilos- 
ophie,’ Lecture Syllabus, LS8‘2, 

I 91). Further on we leaiTi “ tliat 
what happens consists in a (diangt' 
of relations between the Reals, and 
what is really new takes place 
only in tlie roiisci(iusne.s.s ot an 
observer to whom Iho.'-e ‘Reals 
jireseiit ditferent phenomena ae- 
eordiogly as they are variously 
connected, , like jl^e trees in 
wood which to tlie ajiproaohing 
eye sepa.iate at Vv disUmci* 

merge into one mass, wlioreas th(*y 
them. '■selves experience no change 
whatever” (Tbid., . p. 91^; also 
Herbart's ‘Works’). 

“ 'I’liere wa.s another and a fier- 
sonal trait (;onimon to Hi'rbart and 
Schnpimhauer, though tlieyv in ot her 
re.-^pe<‘ts i’e]>rescnt a peetdiar con- 
trast in thought and i)ei-sonality. 
Neit her’ (if them had any llieological 
intere.st. d’hey ar’(* the tii\st two 
eminent thinkers of modern tiruen 
who flid not come to philosojihy 
from the side of theology. Rut 
whereiiH Schoponhauetr had a deey 
sympathy with the Mystical side of 
religion, this was quite foreign to 
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of jleality full- in the face. He does not shirk the 

task of finding an answer to the outstanding problem ^f 
Kant’s philosophy : What is the Thing in itself ^ 
Ignoring the complicated nature of the problem — 
which results from the fact that in discussing thfi 
(question of the difference of the subjective and the 
objective side of reality, eacli individual mind mixes up 
what is its own inner experience with, what it knows by 
consitlering itself, as it wore, as one of the many persons 
which exist around it — !Scho])enhauei^ treats tlie problem 
of tlie Thing in itself in its most abstract foxun. 
Starting from the statement that our own self is 
certainly a reality, he maintains tliat we must be able 
to find within ourselves the essence of reality, the nature 


l fei'harf . AVitli the latter (he 
trai iiiteiest was the ethical, and 
thT-()UL;h this he had a genuine 
nnderst anding for J\ant and FiclUe, 
especially t*>r I'ielile's personality, 
though he soon deveh'jxal a marked 
av(;rsion t(.) the coustrucdive at- 
t.einpl.s (>/ thr earlier, and the 
m vst,i<'isia of form of 

l^dchuds s}>e<‘ulat ion. 

^ Sehop<}Tfluiuer in f»ldlo.so}>hy; like 
(>oethe*in literature ami life, seems 
tlirough exteiaial eircnmst ances to 
ha\’e hf'en at lilaaty to ehoos(* liis 
caT'c'cr without wliat are usuall\ 
termed pressing ua.rldly c*onsi<ler- 
ations. lie was Kius, of all the 
thinkers of that. perilT>d, the o\dy 
on(‘ who ^!aine. to pliilirsophy with 
no other interest. This is shown 
in an interesting ane<‘dote td* an 
intervhnf which took ]daee, ahmit 
tlie year 1811, between him and 
the aged poet Wiehiiid. \Vheii 
Wieland tried to dissuade Sohopen- 
hauev from following the pliilo- 
sophieal eareift,# the student of 
twenty -three replied to him : “ Life 


is an awkwai d attair : I have re- 
solved t<3 })ass my life iii thinking 
ahout it.'' adds answer im])ressed 
the ;ige<l ])oet so much that he 
reeogni.-ed in him the l)t)rn philo- 
>opher. W h('n, sliorlly after, he 
nnu S(h«#penhaiiei’‘s mother at 
(k»urt, lie addressed her as follows; 

I have lately made a highly iu- 
ti'resting acquaintance^ ! Jlo you 
know with whom '( with your son. 
r was delighted to see this young 
man ; sometidnj!;' great will some 
da^' become »>f him ” (see Kuno 
hischer, "Artliur Schopenhauer,’ 
•1SP.>, j). 2il). Schopenhauer was in 
other ia%t>eots the very opposite of 
Ilerljart, wlu> was <1 riven to philo- 
sophy tlirvuigli an early interest in 
eihication and the desire to be a 
teacher, a vocation winch Schopen- 
hauer only tried for a sliort time 
when his pecuniary independence 
.seemed threatened, and which he 
very scam abandoned in order to 
devote himself exclusively to the 
working out of liivS System. 
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of the Real, the core and kernel of existence. He there 
fijtids in addition to oiir external sensations, perceptions 
and impressions, the fact of the Will : this manifests 
itself in„ striving and feeling, in pleasure, pain, and 
desire. The whole of these manifestations of the Will 
he opposes to the region of the intellect and, by analogy, 
explains the reality of the not-self, f.r., of things around 
ns, as consisting in a similar activity, which, in the form 
.of resistance, they oppose to our own reality, i.r., to our 
Will. Schopenhau^n' maintains that this is the last and 
only step whicli can be taken beyond Kant’s agnostki 
position. In the place of the unknown and unknowalde 
X of Kant’s philosophy, he boldly places the Will, which 

we know by inner or immediate experience, be., iii- 

<1 

tuitively, and a large part of his writings is ocenpied 
with showing how something analogous to the Will, ic., 
to the active principle within us, is to he found ev'cry- 
where, and how the whole world consists of the two 
princiides of the W,dl and the Intellect, the active and 
the receptive sides of Iteality. 'I'o this purely lueta- 
physical conception he gives further tj,igniticatnce and 
interest by attacliing to it an ethical interpretation. 
This will occupy us in ar- subserpient chapter. It does 
not form a necessary concljision froni the metaphysical 
position, but it diffei'entiates Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
from the main idealistic movement; to the optinjisTU of 
which it opposes an e([ually decided pessimism. I’hrougfi 
this it became, after having been igmjred for more than 
a generation, the favourite philosophy of all those who 
turned away in disappointment when they found that 
Hegelianism did not fulfil the hopes it had ‘created, and 
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wlio liad loist or never taken part in the inspiration 
which cliaracterised the age that gave birth and 
stance to the whole idealistic inoveinenb. Outside of 
this ethical interpretation, which forms by far .the most 
popular — tliougli not the most important — side of 
Schopenhauer's teaching, the points of contact which 
unite his treatment ol the problem oC reality with that 
contained in the writings of Indite are namerous and 
striking^ For Fichte had already empliasised the active 


^ aUiese relation H are well brought 
out by Herl)iirt himself in bhe 
luily really important Ileview, .so 
far as 1 know, (»f Seh(»penhauer‘s 
great work whicli ap{)eared at tiie 
time of its publication, 1819. In 
<|uite rocent time.s. notaljly through 
tile iiiHue^ee of Win(lell)an(l, tlie 
jihilosopliies of llerbart and 
Schopcnliauer have been placed 
in contrast and appreciated in 
this position. This is very sugges- 
tively d<»ne in the two brilliant chap- 
ters writt<‘ii on those philosophers 
in tht? ‘Jnd vol. of ‘( Jrosse I )enkei- ' 
(ed. K. Yon Aster, p. 2<>9, iko. ), 
by Prof. Pud. l^olnnann. H(*rhart’s 
‘ Kcview,’ Iu)W(M*r, is so exhaust ive, 
and brings out soeleaiTy the funda- 
mental dif?h]’encoof Ais and Schopen- 
hauer%; points of view, that it should 
he read by every student interested 
in tlie subject, d'iie Reviewer re- 
comnuunls Si’.hopenhauer's work as 
hue lit<‘jary prodiudion , well 
worth T’eiiding. ani?. as a htimulating 
retleciion and criticism, tho\igh he 
fundamentally disagrees with the 
principles as well as the re.snlt of 
his doctrine. With great know- 
ledge 1)6 shows liow nearly Schopen- 
hauer agrees with stuhe of Fichte's 
earliest enunciations. lie remarks 
that Fichte's doctrine might quite 
as suitably he entitled : ‘ Die Welt 
als Voistelluitg •jnd Willed so much 
.so that the Reviewer i>elievef], at 


I first, tir-fb he had to do with a 
I Ficlitian, aiul was mucii .surprised 
when, in I'oading further, lie came 
upon the hardest judgment of 
Ficlite whicli iias probably ever 
been pul in writing.’’ lie blames 
the author further for apparently 
not having read Fichte’s "Sicten- 
lehre,’ ami goes on to say: ‘^In 
! truth the W'is.^cn^^j^haJ't.^lrhre is no 
more than an ingenious exercise 
which ..sliould have remained uii- 
piinj^ed because it frightens aw’ay 
the n'athir from the more mature 
works of Fichte. Nevertheless 
Fichte iiiay be illustrated through 
.Sch<q)enhauer. The same rneta- 
in«jr})hosis of Kantian doctrine 
whicli occurred twenty year.s e.arlier 
in Fichte's mind has . . . repeated 
i itself in Schopenhauer ; and may, 
after anotlier twenty vears, occur 
a third time ; but a better 
result will ncvei' ])roceed from it 
* than hitherto. InvaTiably tlie 
theoretpical side of Kantian doctrine 
^ will vlevelo}) itself more cmnpletely 
into i<h'aHsm ; ever al.so the last 
foumlation of a true realism will )>e 
wanting, — and then the gap will l>e 
filled by the Will which the 
‘Critique of Practical Reason,' if 
not in so many words, had already 
stanqied as tlie ‘Thing in itself': 
ever also a my.stical yearning for 
the One wliich is considered to be 
the Real will be the last sentiment 
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principle as the kernel and source of reality ; and the 
further attempt of Schopenhauer to show how this 
principle manifests itself in nature, rising from blind 
impulses^ and instincts through many stages to the 
height of conscious life, reminds us in .altered therms of 
Schelling’s expositions in his ‘ riiilosophy of Natui-e’; 
also the ideas of the two thinkers on the function of 
art have much in common. 

Schopenhauer’s writings remained withf)ut induem.'e 

on the main currents of thoimht till after the middle of 

* . 

the century. In the meantime a great change was 
taking place in philosophical thought in (lermany, a 
change which brought it iieai’cr to the currents in wliich 
philosophical thought was moving in the neighliouring 
countries, notably in England and France. ‘vVe may 
define the purport of this movement by saying that the 
tendency of thought was in the dhection of positivism. 


wherein t<t such a ]>hilo.^o]>hy will 
resolve itself. But whether Plato, 
or Spinoza, or the liulians shtnihl 
be admitted ? A.s griod friends we 
shall always have them near us ; 
whether they gain intUienee over 
the Hystein de])ends upon in- 
dividuality. A tldnker i<o accu- 
rate, so valiant aiirl in<lei>eii(leiit 
Fichte was, at lea.st in his eaidier 
years, does not permit them to « 
come along. They iiave to 4 > many 
foreign features ; they do not agree 
amongst each other. But the * ; 
majority does not take matters so 
minutely ; every plausilde te.stimon y 
is welcome ; the oldest and the 
remotest witnesses count as the 
most valid ; how could one despi.se 
Plato and the Indians?'* (See 
HerbartV ‘Sarnrntliche Werke,’ ! 
ed. Hartenstein, vol. xii. p. 369 
Further on Herbart objects 


to what Sclioj^enhauer ha.s in ^com- 
mon with Kant — viz., ‘‘the .secret 
elFect of practical needr^ whit‘h .show 
themselve.s in cver\ 4 .i;ysUMu in wliich 
the j)ractic;ll and the tlieoi-etical 
are not luo.st carefully aii4 di.stinctiy 
.-ejiaiated a.s comjiletely in/.lepen- 
dent, and to bo kej»t from mutual 
inlluemai ’’ (p. 37<S), and he repeats 
(p. 379) “ what no <loubt will aj»pear 
very strange to Schoperdiauer, t hat 
to the Beviewer,.he seeiu.s only to 
repeat Fichte,* though in a new and 
formally improved edition,'’ TJie 
analogies with Ficlite are Vollowed 
up with considerable detail in the 
sequel (p. 3>b2) of this interesting 
document, in which many difli- 
culties are referred to which later 
historians of philosophy have dis- 
covered and criticised in the writ- 
ings of ScViopenhaufr»as well as in 
those of Herbart. 
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It is interesting to note that, in the beginning of the 
second third of the century, the word positive was used 
by two of the leading thinkers in Europe, probal5ly 
without knowing of each other’s designs and not rpiite 
with the same meaning. Schelling in , Germany us^d 
the word positive as indicating the opposite of negative, 
by whi(;h latter term he characterised that development of 
idealism whicli had culminated in Ifegel’s logical system. 
(Jonite in France about the same time introduced the 
word positive to denote a philosophy which stood in 
ojjposition to the whole •tendency *if idealism.^ With 
him ])ositivism meant more nearly what we should call 
realism. From this point of view he opposes his 
philo.sophy to the older metaphy.sics which he desii'es to 
sec banished and altogether overcome. For him reality 
is not a problem but simply a fact, or rather a body of 
many facts which are connected .by certain regularities 
or laws. All the favourite problems of philosophy of 


* \Vo owe to Kuno Fi.schcr tlie | 
l)rinj.^ing togej^lier of these two 
ii.iiue.s in tlie elosi’^g [)aragnnjh 
of his woj^'k on 8t‘heiling 

wliioji foriii.N the 7th vol. of lii.s ! 
‘Iiistr)ry of Modern Pliilosophy, ’ ' 
But he does not proceed to give us 
a detailed analysis of the latest 
])lia.se of Schclliug’s s])ecu]at ion. 
This has been done in <iuite recent* j 
times. The *ex^)eotaiicy with : 
which Schelling was n*ceived, ten •! 
years iffter Hegel's death, in Berlin, 
and whicli led to the dr.ainatic in- 
cident^ of his opening aildre.s.- (15th 
Nov. 1841) — impressive as much 
through its intense seidousness as 
through its diguified self-assurance 
— was soon to he disappointed. 
This disappointment led to a com- 
plete neglect *of philosophy under 


which Ao great thinker suffered 
more than Schelling himself. It is 
again to Prof. Windelhand that we 
are indebted for a renewed interest; 
and »]uite recently there has ap 
[leared in tlie 2nd vol. of ‘ Grosse 
J>eiiker' mentJioncd above, a highly 
original c.hajiter on Schelling by 
Dr (). Braun, including a personal 
characteri.sjiLioii of him, which I 
reconfinend to my readers, especi- 
ally to tliose among them who may 
have been influenced by the sum- 
mary wa}^ in which Mr A. W. 
Benn disposes of this great figure 
in modern philosophy in the closing 
lines uf his Review (‘Mind,’ N.S., 
vol. xvii. p. 281) of the new edition 
of ‘ Sclielling’s Selected Works/ 
published by A. Drews (4 vola., 
1907 ). 


34 . 
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35 . 

Schelling’s 

positive 

philosophj 


which I have been treating so far, the groblem of the 
Soul, the problem of Knowledge, the problem of lieality, 
do not exist for Comte. He starts with a belief in the 
certainty and finality of exact or scientific knowledge, 
and finds the ])ro]>lem of philosophy merely in under- 
standing and accepting the existing metliods of tliis 
knowledge and in extending the use of them into those 
regions where they have not been successfully intro- 
duced, notably into the historical and social sciences. 
Thus we shall not expect to find in Comte’s writings 
any valuable contributions to the solution of the central 
problem of philosophy, though we may find many useful 
beginnings and suggestions in the direction of the 
methodical or exact treatment of social or piactical 
({uestions. When we come to deal with tliesc \Vo shall 
meet with many (.>f Comte’s suggestions and shall ha\'e 
to recognise the importance of his influence. 

For the moment it is •more interesting to undersland 

what Schelling really meant by his continually rep('a*ted 

« 

demand of a positive philosophy to supplement and 
complete the tlien curimit n(^gativ(t philosophy of 
the Hegelian school. Schelling had recognised f:hat 
the purely logical develoiiment of thought, even if it 
were capable of reaching up to the highest reality or 
descending to the ulUiinate source and root of a-11 ex- 
istence, would end in a mevo formalism, being at host 

c 

able only to unfold the necessai*y stages in which anv or 
every reality iniist be conceived l)y ns to move' and 
develop, without further affording an insight into the 
varietl nature of all the real things which surround us 
in space and time, and which exhibit individiMf life and 
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freedom. In ru^position therefore to Hegel, who regarded 
the necessary forms of thought and the stages of the 
logical process as representing also the phases of existence, 
the life of tlio Logos, Sclielling thought it incumbent 
u]X)n philosophy to recognise in tlie existing world ^^n 
elenKMit of fieedom or, as it has since been frequently 
termed, the contingent in contradistinction to the 
nec(issary. His later philosophy, wliich existed how- 
ever (udy as a postulate or an unfilled programme, was 
therefore significantly characterised by him as the 
])hilosoph>’ of Freedom. In the actual existing world of 
things and ])henomena he recognised somcthiug that 
might also, so far as we could understand, have been 
otherwise, and which, though following the necessary 
and oteiVial laws of all reality, was ouly one of the many 
ways in which the Absolute or ultimate giound of 
everything realised itself. To this idea Schelling in his 
later philosophy gave a distinctrv religious colouring by 
('oiieeiviiig tlie aetiial or contingent world as liaving 
camie into existence by a falling away from the original 
identitv in which* it lived in the bosom of the Absolute 
or Uiviiie Leiiig. This inligious turn in his speculation 
will occupy ns on a suhscqu^uit occasi(fn. Here it is 
ouly nec'cssary to point out how Schelling, tlioiigh 
unable to give a satisfactory solution, put his finger upon 
the diiiuadty whicli was inherent in Hegels scheme, and 
wliicli hecanie more and more a])parent as the manifold 
cxamTdes aaul applications of tins scheme had to submit 
to rigorous tests and to meet the attacks of criticism.^ 

' W<^ may thus say tliai Sclu‘1- i two ^j^reat ]a’ub]enis wln'cli liave 
inina,0(lyrin^ tho last forty j siuce been t)r(>ught out more clearly 
years of fiis life, wrestled with the ; and on which philosophical thought 
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The middle of the century thus found ihe problem of 
Reality pushed into the foreground from many sides. A 
multitude of ideas was floating about in the philo- 
sopliieal atmosphere. They were largely remnants of 
the idealism which pervaded the earlier systems as well 
as the classical and romantic literature of tlie first thinl 
of the century : they were partly also new suggestions 
coming from the recently cultivated and prolilic fields of 
the natural and the historical sciences, and they were 
lastly in no small degree revivals or reminiscences of the 


lias more and more become concen- 
trated. These two problems are 
not kept sufficiently separate in 
Scbelling's writings. 'j’o liave 
separated them is, in, ter allay one of 
the merits of Lotze's pldlosophy : 
to have attem[>ted the solution <^>110 
of the claims of two systems, both 
of whicli have had an important 
influence up(ni Continental thought. 
1 refer to tlie philosoiihy bf the 
Unconscious (v. Hartmann in Ger- 
many) and the .system termed 
Per.Hounalisme ” (Kenouvier in 
France), Of botli these we shall 
have to take cognisance in the 
sequel. For the iin)ment the sim]»le 
statement of the two problems may 
suffice. 7’he first problem lias not 
nece.ssarily an ethical or religious 
meaning. It is most* clearly detineii 
by Selielling in tlie well-known 
Preface whicli he wrijte in the year 
1834 to a translatiijii of the lyngthy 
explanation which Victor Cousin 
prefixed to the 2nd edition of his 
‘ Fragments Philosophiques ’ (1 833). 
It contains also the distinct enun- 
ciation of Schelling’s olqectioii to 
the develojiment wbieli Ids ami 
HegeTs common iiosition had found 
in Hegel’s own doctrine. He there 
explains that if the purely Pational, 
that which we canimt helji thinking, 
is pure subject, then that other 


I subject which rises through becom- 
! ing objective to higher subjeotiNity 
I is no longer the pui’ely rational, 
i but is end(ji,wed with an empirical 
; sjiecification. “ One who has come 
I later and whom JSbitaire seems to 
I have prcdc.^tincd to give*to our age 
a new Wolffianism, has removed 
that empiri«’al element, putting in 
its place the logical notion ti» winch 
he attributi-s liy a rianarkable feat 
of hyp(»stasis a sindlar]\' iieces.-ary 
movement. . . . The logical njove* 
ment of thought. ^nffic«‘d so long as 
the system mov(‘d willdii the 
purely logiral ; as s^'on as it has to 
take the weighty ste}) into reality 
! the thread of diidecti<Ml ^vovement 
’ breaks; a now by [xd hesi.s is jtieces- 
i sary so tiuit the idea- -sve do not 
know why -may hayipen t(j fall 
j asunder into its different moments, 
.so that nature might originate’’ 
(Sche! ling’s ‘ Werlj^e,’ vol. x. p. 212). 
j I’his means, ejepressed in modern 
I* language, that to Hie necessary 
I must be added the contingent. 
But, of all that is rneredy contingent, 
a matter of accident or pf free 
I choice, llie mo.st mysterious and 
inexplicable is the problem of 
I Kvil ; uj>on this problem Scheiling 
I concentrated his thoughts during 
; the latter half of ^lifetime. 
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philosophies af bygone ages, notably of Plato, Spinoza, 
and Ijcibniz. The systematic nnity, however, of these 
ideas had been broken up, they existed as scattered frag- 
ments of an edifice whicb had fallen, but which it was 
the duty of the philosophical mind to reconstruct ^n 
liroadcr and safer foundations and with more careful 
workmanship. On this task the ]diilosophical mind has 
s])e]it its labours ever since, not only in Germany but 
also in the neighbouring countries. Tn consecpience of 
this the character of modern philoso})hy has become to a 
large extent critical and eclectic. In many instances it 
lias not gone beyond the limits of a critical and his- 
torical survey of the valuable materials handed down by 
I'ormer ages and prepared by the original ellbrts of 
ancient* and inodorn thinkers. l>ut we must not forget 
I hat criticism can lead to no valuable and positive result 
unless the point from whicli it is undertaken is clearly 
delined, and that history cannoGbe written except in the 
light of definitt! ideas and convicticjns which are implied 
if not ex|)igssly stated. 

IdH^^philosoiilier who diu'ing the third quarter of the 
niuetecntlrcentury ap[)roached the philoscphical problem 
in the critical and ecle(d-ic sjtrit just indicated, but who, 
at tlu? same time, ])ossessyd moi’e than any other the 
iirm individual^ position and the central conviction which 
was jvo irradiate all his writings, was Hermauu Lotze. 
Ill him we lind united almost all the best eliaracteristics 
of r&cent tlioiight, with perhaps one exception, and it is 
jirobably just this one defect in his philosophical attitude 
which has been the cause tliat his works did not, for a 
long time, deceive that attention which they deserve and 
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which is only now beginning to be bestowv3d upon them. 

We find in Lotzo a full appreciation of the critical and 

« 

the scientific inovcments of thought, of the great aims, 
if not also of the specific forniuhe, of the idealistic 
sy.steins, and we find an equally genuine understanding 
of the methods of exact research, whicli lie in fact 
handled himself with conspicuous success. In addition 
to all this his mind had a distinctly poetical and artistic 
side, which shows itself nowhere more tlian in tlie ele- 
gance and refinement of his style. 

Through Kant and Hegel, as also through some of 
the purely systematic writings of Fichte, jihilosophical 
style in Germany lias, not nndeservedly, accpiired the 
reputation of obscurity. Some of Schelling’s writings, 
as well as those of Jacobi, are characterised on tlie other 
side by much simplicity and literary grace, and those of 
Herliart by directness, and clarity. lUit S(dio])cnliauer 
was the first great thinker of modern Germany wlio 
raised philosophical stylo to the level of excellcnco \\ liich 
literary style liad attained through Lf^ssiiig jiul ( Joetlie. 
Lotze’s style is not marked V>y the same directness and 
lucidity. Tliougli liis sentences are not as heavy as thosi^ 
of Kant nor as ehiginatical 4is many of Ilcgelk, there is in 
them a certain i'ound-al)outnes>s ami laboured stnictui'i^ 
which makes the prohxiged study of Ins werks (3xactiiig 
and sometimes fatiguing. lil his reviews, criticising^, and 
polemical writings^ he is as dignified as Kant and Iferhart 

^ Unfortunately one of the most Lotze^n first atUMnpl/ to fix hi-^ 
instructive writings of Lotze, the own pliilosophica] positiioi with 
‘ StreitschrifteiU (1857), has not reference to tlie iclealiszn of Scliel- 
l>een reprinted in the collection of lin^ and Ho^el on the one side and 
his smaller works. It is directed to Merhart on tlie othe^, notifyin^^^ 
against Fichte tlie younger, and is especially liis inilebtiftliiess and al- 
a model of decorou.-s and dignified legiance to WeisKo. 
polemic, containing, moreover, 
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had been: he^is never impolite as Fichte and Schelling 
fre(piently were ; nor does he fasten upon his opponents 
aii}^ stigma as Hegel frequently succeeded in doing ; ^ 
he is quite above that virulent and unmannerly in- 
vective by wlncli Schopenhauer tries to crush, Imt 
ac'.tuall}" never damages, the arguments of thinkers whom 
lie cliooscs to regard as enemies. But the style of Lotze 
rellects one characteristic trait of modern thought. The 
contideuco and self-assurance of Kant, Fichte, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer, and of the earlier Sclielling have dis- 
ajipeared. It is the style of a period of transition and 
uncertainty : much of the light which the preceding age 
tliougld. it possessed has vanislied and the new liglit lias 

not yet dawned. “ 

> 

* '{'he ill-diso;uivSO(l conleiupt willi 
llegt‘1 tre.it,c< contemporary 
thinker.s of eniineiico, sucli as , 

.la<;o)ji, Fichte, and Schleierinacdier, j 
in hi.> c< »ntributions to the ‘ ('ritical ; 

.loiJjnal,’ is less objc(.aionahK\ I 
thong] i probably more elfec*ti ve, than 
tin.* un]iardonable rud(^iiess with , 
which Schclbp^ treated some of his ; 
opponents and ev(Mi f’*iends, sucli a.*^ 

.Iai’<>])i. 1^'^cuen may(?r, and Y’indisch- 
m.inp (s(*c * Aus Schelling’.s L(d>en ’ 

UiU lasting liarm was done to 
tlie cause of pliilosopliy by the an- 
tagonism whicli existed betwetm 
Schleiei inaeher and Hegel. 'The^ | 

fre< pumtly (plot ed criticism in which j 
llei^el, in mat*m'(j years (lvS‘2‘J), | 

attacked {Schleiermacher’s c(.)n-*! 

ceptioA of religion, as ari.siiig out ) 
of a feeling of a>)soluto depemlence i 
which would put it on th<j evcl of j 
‘‘ the feelings of a <log,” was never ' 
forgiven by Schleiennacher. It 
a})peara that he jirevented Hegel's 
election as a member of the Berlin 
Academy, ^nd, on the other side. 

Hegel threauftied to leave Berlin if 
the proposition to secure Hchleier- ^ 
maciier's co-operation in an in- : 


tended [ihilosophicai Review was 
persisted in : the result being that 
this Ueview (‘Jahrbiicher fur 
Wissrnischaftliche Kritik,’ 1827) 
di(^ not include, in the list of its 
celebrated patrons, the important 
name of Schleiennacher, and was 
sul>se(iuf‘ntly regarded as an ex- 
cluv^ive oi'gan <jf the Hegelian party 
(see Kunu F'iseher, ‘ Hegel, .See.,' 
voj. i. p. 180). 

-- AAdtli Lot/.e as with all of the 
best of recent thought the labour 
^ind searcli se«An to be mucli greater 
than the achievement ; the criticisiu 
quire out of proportion to the re- 
sult. The latter consists frecjuently 
mere l^ in indications, in suggestions, 
or in conclusions which are iriten- 
tienally termed subjective ; in fact, 
lifdze seems to draw a sliarp lino 
betw'een knowledge and conviction, 
and we are reminded of a dictum 
David Hume that arguments 
may be logically unanswerable and 
yet carry no conviction. In this 
there is involved a psychological pro- 
blem which no line of thouglit has 
done more to force upon the x^resent 
age than that initiated by Lotze, 
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Blit to characterise Lotze fully, we imist take into 
eoiisideratiou the above-mentioned defect in his philo- 
sophical attitude, through which he, to a large extent, 
placed himself out of the current of philosophical thought 
as,it existed during the last third of the century. The 
latter was dominated by the idea of Evolution, wliich in 
many instances was narrowed down by the watchwords 
of Darwinism and the categories of the theory of De- 
scent. For this narrowing down of the larger idea of 
development as it liad enlivened the writings of Leibniz, 
Herder, and Sclielling, within the limits of a puiely 
mechanical and automatic succession, which is termed 
evolution, Lotze had no more appreciation than lie liad 
for the logical triads of the Hegelian philosophy. Lhis 
in itself is not a defect of his jihilosophical temperament; 
it becomes such only to the extent that it implies an 
absence of the genuine .historical .sense. The latter, as I 
have had repeated occasion to remark, has grown emu'- 
mously during the nineteenth century, with the ri'sult 
that the in itself meritorious exposition of tln;.succe.sBive 
phases and stages of thought and art, 'of religion and 
life, has largely taken the place of a genuimi intere.st 
in these things 'themselve.s^ culminating in the marked 
tendency of many modern philosoplii(;al writer-s to see 
in a continual unfolding jirocess the essence vif existence, 

I 

the definition of all ultimate lleality. Those wlni are 
satisfied with this revival of an idea re})resented in 
antiquity by Heraclitus and the Soyihists, will have little 
understanding for the ever-repeated assurance with which 
Lotze urges that the tndy Real is a definite something, 
a substance, not merely a shifting unreality, ait existence 
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which carries jri itself the ground of its being, and is 

worthy to exist for its own sake, being not a mere 

* 

I'elatioM but a value in itself. 

Til is conception leads us at once into the centre of 
Lotzes philosophy. In his earliest philosophical pub- 
lication, the ' Metaphysik ' of the year 1841, lie intro- 
iluces us at once to the great tlicme of which his later 
writings treat in endless variations and illustrations : 
the idea that the truly Iteal is that which has supreme 
worth, and that the whole scheme of existence possesses 
reality only to tlie extent and in the degree that it is a 
realisation of this supremely valuable content. From 
the following passage of this early work the reader will at 
once g(d a large glimiise of the region of ideas in wliich 
Lotze s philosophy is moving. This valuable and only 
truly tU'al cannot bo grasped tlirough any finite form of 
thought; only the terms: the Eternal, the One, the In- 
finite are suggestive and lluetuhting enough to give it 
for a moment deliniteness and objectivity. Out of this 
it always again retires, tlirough the loss of a definite 
meaiiine, into tlu^ Void, the Immeasurable ami luefiable. 
That supremely rich content is tlierefore only what the 
mind v}cans by it; it possesst^s no fixity of thought by 
wliich it exists outside of Ijiis meaning and hy wTiich it 
could lie severed from the silei^y consciousness of an 
iudivUual soul or by whith it could Ite imparted to 
othfu’s. AVlierever tliis is to take [dace, appeal must be 
mack? to the feelings, tliat thc'y may create by a similar 
mood a similar content. As therefore meaning and 
oiunion cliange, so also the essence of that inner world 
will seei?) to change, which is nevertheless supposed to 
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be the imperishable and mieliangeable substance of all 
that appears. Wanting in every special determination 
wliich could protect it from the many-coloured inter- 
pretations of the changing moods of the human mind, 
what we mean by the real world is a product of these 
variable moods, just as variable quantities determine 
each other in nature : whilst in sublime and beautiful 
moments it apjieai'S surrounded l)y all tlie splendour of 
the most actual reality, it vanishes in moments of satiety 
and reaction into absolute void and nothingness. It is 
the fate of all sucli inspired vision to possess that which 
seems to be an immensely rich and glorious content ever 
only in fleeting transition to nothingness; the beautiful 
woi’ld of the one moment does not continue into the 
next; it is given only to a few l>eautiful souls to retain, 
through the troubles of life, the old possession as a 
reflection, it may be, .but nevertheless as an enduring 
mental undertone.” ^ 

According to Lotze^ the truly iieal is thus, as it wore, 
a silent |)OSsession of the human mind, winch reveals 
itself only in favoured moments and favoured indi viduiils. 


^ Lotze, ‘ Metapiiyriik ’ 
p. 6 sqq. Lotze tli^n g(H *3 on to 
state that although we havfi 
primarily to do witli what in given 
to us, as it Avere, only in re- 
flected light, this reflection 4.^ not 
meant to t>e merely that of a ciisual 
and evanescent moiKl but nhovld he 
the reflection of the truly Keal, and 
that to prove it such forms the 
inducement to speculate, tlie im- 
pulse which yiroduces philosophical 
thought. “That infinite content 
must, if it is to be valid, present 
itself to the thinking mind in single 
definite thoughts ; only by gaining 
such objective presentation can it 


]>e secured and elevated beyoiul the 
uncertainty of sentiment. We can- 
not abandon the content <»f that 
inspiration ; . . . and tluis it is a 
Uluty to protect what \ve consider 
to be the Highest irom the fluctua- 
^ tions of our own fceliiigH, and to 
advance from a purely sul jective 
aspect to the serious work of logi- 
cal reasoning which is the region 
common to all thinking nVinds ’’ 
(p. 8). And thus ])hiIosophy is at 
one witli otlier endeavours which 
all liave the aim to .secure the real 
(iontent of our mental life from 
being destroyed thro^gVi the casual 
nature of individual conditions. 
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Tsevertheless wiiat is seen by them in such moments is 
deposited in the various products of art and life and in 
oxtei’iial creations such as the laws of the State, the 
l ules of society, the doctrines of religion, and Uie rituals 
of the Church. All tliese put together form what w’e 
c al] culture : the objective manifestations of the truly 
IJealjin which it finds a changing and fluctuating cinbodi- 
nient. lUxt inasmuch as this great body of thought, art, 
and life is created by an automatic fusion of an infinite 
number of casual, momenUiry, and frx^meiitary individual 
ex])eriences, it is not an harmonious wliole, but merely an 
aggregate wanting everywhere in consistency, complete- 
ness, and unitjx Now it is, according to Lotze, the 
object of philosoj^hy or of philosophical thought to iin- 
part unity and completeness to this existing aggregate of 
i<leas, which are supplied hy geiicuxil culture, by the special 
sciences, by ])oetry, art, and the ii\tercsts of life. lUit 
ho careful to add a fuither caution. Philosc^phy is a 
science in the wider sense of the word, but only a science ; 
it a])peals - only to the intellect, not to the whole 
soul; ij-,, has indc'ed the task to exhibit to the thinking 
mind; as a delinite })ossession the truth which is con- 
tained in existing meanings, ’^xpinions, and aspirations, 
to [)resent to the soul the» content of its own self, to 

inter])ret the"ch;^;^am by which it is*haunted;^ it is, as it 

• 

’ “ a^lie obj<3ct of pliilosoptiy it^ > by which it is haunted. Whilst 
not to start from an unmediated ; philosophy, therefme, appeals to 
j)ositiod, but to convert into a | the fiee iiioveinent of the think- 
general possession that truth ; iug mind without forcing upon 
which, in an elemental form as ! it it ready-made doctrine, on the 
opinion and intuition, is common i other side it appeals to the 

to all ; to show to the soul what is \ thinking, not to the whole nnnd : 
th<^ content V)f *Jits own self and to the result is that pt»ssessiou of the 
enlighten it regarding the dream general mind in the fixing of which 

VOL. III. '1 I 
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were, the knowledge which the objective ‘’mind possesses 
of the essence of things ; and yet this knowledge and 
truth only becomes a reality for the whole soul through 
the higher activity of faith and practice, through sub- 
I'aission to law and oi'dei'. 

From this we see that Lotze recedes from the purely 
intellectual attitiide of the Hegelian school. The realisa- 
tion of the Absolute is not to be found in the intellectual 
process but in practice. Accordingly the root of Meta- 
physics lies in Ethics. The essence of Ileality, the truly 
Eeal, is an ethical ideal, a moral conception. It is the 
conception of the highest moral worth. All the forms 
of existence have true reality only to tlie extent that 
they contribute to the realisation of this highest 
moral ideal. Their reality consists in their value for the 
attainment of this end — l.e., in their intrinsic worth. 

Before giving somewhat more explicitly the final ex- 
pression in which Lotze summarises liis amswer to the 
problem of Reality, it is interesting to note how he 
assimilates the leading ideas contained in. the earlier 
philosophies with which we have liccome acquainted. 
With him the problem of Reality, of the truly Reat, iind 
of degi’ees of Iteality, beebmes again the central problem 
in philosophy: as such it. is introduced on tlie tii'st 
pages of his earliest "work.' From the, sjxiculations of 

the individual mind has no merit ; j already been pointed out by K?d- 
it is only through the higher 1 mann in a welbconwidered dige«t 
activity of faith and conduct, in of Lot/e’s doctrine (‘ Gojcliiehtc 
the submission to custom and right der PhiloHf'phie,’ -‘hxl ed. vol. ii. p. 
[law], that what has been accepted 841 sqq.), that Lotze’s earliest work, 
as truth is confirmed as a reality the ‘ Metaphysik,’ has Ifcen unduly 
for the individual mind itself ” neglected in favour of his later 
(p. 10). scientific, popular,*,aft(l systematic 

^ It is to be regretted, as has writings. For the history of 
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Schelling and Hegel, Lotze adopts the conception of the 
Absolute — i.e,j of something expressive of supreme reality, 
and he conceives with them the existing world of things 
and processes ^whioh surround iis to be a realisation of 
this truly Keal. In the emphasis which he lays upcfn 
the practical side of life and upon the ethical value of 
this supreme Keality as the beginning and end of the 
world-pji-ocess, he reminds one of the energy with whicli 
Fichte developed, in his philosophy, the active principle, 
the self-restrained freedom of the^ human Will. But 
Lotze does not follow Fichte in attempting to deduce 


Thought, it i.s, together with the 
ahove-mentioned ‘ Streitschriften,’ 
l)y far the most important of 
Lot/o’s writings, and this for two 
reasons, Jt shows tliat in fiddition 
to the special interests which led 
t(* the })ubiication of his biological 
and medical treatises, his wliole 
thought s total on tlic tirrn ground 
of an original conviction which, 
as ho himself says, he found in 
latei* life no rea^^cui to change 
materially. And further, it sliows 
the distinct transition from the 
position <jccupi^-d by Hegel and, 
especially, the inllueTicc of the 
‘ lMvent)n«.5\ology.’ Stutlents of 
HegoV in the present- day may 
j’iglitly see in Lot/c’s ‘ .Metaphy.sik ' 
a paraphrase of the Introiluetion 
and tlie e.irlier sectiuns of Hegel’s 
lii'st groat wt)rk, as indeetl Lotze’.s * 
lalt'r ‘ Microc<;,->n*us ' i cpeats like- j 
wise, oil a larger jA;ale and with j 
more {^buiidant material, Hegel's 
attempt to trace the life anti 
workings of the mind in all the 
labyrindhine and tlevious paths of 
its growth and development in the 
history of the human individual 
and the human race. What T. H. 
tireen conceived to be the task of 
jihilosophy a^ge^ieration later, that 
the work of Kant and Hegel had 


I all to be dt.nc over again, was 
j exactly what Lotze attempted in 
i a concise manner in his earliest 
‘ Metaphysik ’ (1841), and ‘ Logik ' 
(1813), and, more fully, in his 
‘ Hicrooosinus.’ In the interval of 
more than tliirty years which 
ela}.»sed between his earliest works 
and hisjater “system,” the interest 
in Hegel had almost entirely dis- 
appeared in Germany, and the refer- 
ences to Hegel's logical and meta- 
physical .deductions, so frequent 
in the earlier work, have gradu- 
ally disappeared, as indeed they 
were then no longer likely to facili- 
tate an understanding of the main 
objects of speculation or the task 
of philosophy \^'hich Lotze had in 
vtew. A recognition, liowever, of 
these historical connections seems at 
the pres(‘iit moment to he particu- 
larly opportune, and is certainly of 
^ })rime imi)ortance in a history of 
'rhought. It can only be hinted 
ai in this connection. A republica- 
tion of Lotzo’s early ‘ Metaphysik,’ 
with full references to passages from 
Hegel’s and Herbart's wriiings, 
supplemented also by relevant ex- 
tracts from the ‘ Streitsehriften,^ 
would indeed be a useful perform- 
ance in the present state of philo- 
sophical thought. 
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from tliis active principle the foians of existence 

in, the world, but maintains with Herbart that for us 
there remains an inherent dualism between tlie forms 
and things which exist or appear to exist and the 
rtdes and precepts of that whicli ought to exist. He 
bridges over this dualism by the initial thesis of all Ins 
teaching : that wn liave to comprehend tliough not 
to construct the phenomenal world in the light of 
the idea of that which ouglit to be : the world of 
things and forms which are, finds its inler])retation 
in the world of worths or values which ouAjlii to be, 
and, vice versa, the latter are realised for us only in 
the former. 

We thus see how Lotzc continues and brings together 
lines of thought which found independent and frequently 
one-sided development in the systems of his precU'cessors. 
Though he believes with the idealists in tlie exish.mce of 

I 

an Absolute or highest reality, of which the real world is 
merely a retlection ov appearance, he i-e]ilaces their at- 
tempts to construct the phenomenal by the- axiore modest 
task of merely interpreting it; yet he dues not,_believe, 
with Herbart, that we can by a mere process of reiufaild- 
ing empirical noti(»n.s arrfve at an adequate conce])tion 
of the underlying reality. .Of the latter we not oidy 
require to liave, bdt actually ])0.sse.ss, "an intuitive, 
though fleeting and tluctua’ting, knowledge. It js the 
object of phih^sophy to in.sist on thi.s primary insight or 
posse.ssion, to try to fix it more precisely and, ili the 
light of it, to effect tluit reconstruction, rearrangement, 
and completion of our empirical knowledge which 
Herbart proposed to carry out by a piu'cly logical 
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analysis. An,d lastly, we may I'omark that Lotze’s 

philosophy, like all other important systematic attempts, 

• . 

owes its iiiHucnce to certain characteristic terms in 
which it has crystallised its central ideas. By untiringly 
putting forward the notions of Value and Worth, l;y 
opposing to the world of Things the world of Values, 
he has introduced into recent pliilosophy a leading 
thought which has become more and more the central 
theme of speculatioiL 

But Lotze is not content merely to give an answer to 
the question, AVhat is the truly Beal ? This, the meta- 
physical prolilem, is indeed (o liim the central proldem 
of phiIoso[>hy, the point from which his speculation 
starts and to which it returns again in tlie end. The 
earliest* and the latest of his works dealt wdth i\Ieta- 
physics /'.r., with the problem of Ideality. J5ut having 
((uitc early in life risen to a conception of what the truly 
h’eal in the w'orld is — to a conteptioy indeed which he 
saw no r(Mison in after life to forsake — he for a time 
abandons tUe higliest prol)lem of philosophy in order to 
studv and understand Bealitv in the wairld of phenomena 
whkdi suri-ounds us. Tor he had fully imbibed the 
modern scientilic or exact spirit which flecks for know- 
ledge only in the wanhl of many things wdiicli we can 
obsiu ve, meiPsure, and calculate. • In other words, after 
liavii^y set.ik'(l in hia own nfind whal the truly Iteal is — 
the core and essence of reality -- he n()W descends into 42. 

.... Detailed 

tlie flctual nianitestations of this Inghest reality in the interest in 

phenomena. 

W(jrld of many things, many forms, and many processes. 

To some of his contemporaries he tlicn appeared, not as 
an idealist* as we know him to be, but as a realist, a 
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Herbartian, nay, even as a materialist.^ .. After having 
answered the question, What is" the nature of the trtdy 
Real or Absolute ? he proceeds to answer the further 
question, AVhat is the nature of the apparently Real ? 
His answer to this question is not a monistic one. For 
Reals are things which exist, events which happen, 
relations which endure, conceptions and truths which 
are, valid. But relations which endure and events that 
happen, impl}’' things in and between which they subsist. 
And if we further try to understand what we mean by 
the essence of these things, we find that no answer is 
forthcoming, that the (piestion concerning the Thing in 
itself has no meaning ; the reality of things reduces itself 
in fact in our minds to a system of relations of things. 
That is Real which stands in relation to other things, to 
all things; to exist means to stand in relations. Thus 
it is this network of. relations in space and time — i.e., 
their geometrical and ’causal connections, whicli con- 
stitutes the reality of the empirical world. If we 
further consider that these relations cannot^gxist as the 
invisible threads of a network of indelihalde entities, we 
are driven to the conclusion that we must resort ta the 
conception of a^nniversal ^Order, of one underhung all- 
comprising Substance, of which the a2)parently separate 
things are the states, •parts, or modi; and 4.hat tlie ap- 
2>arent action of one thing ort another is really only^what 
happens in the interior of this universal substance — i.e., 
within the sjdiere of this universal order. Further*tlian 
this conception of a univ'ersal substance, in which Lotze 
unites the Monadology of Leibniz with the I’antheisra of 

^ See above, chap, iii. p. 264. * * 
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Spinoza, the purely logical and psychological analysis of 
what we mean by Eeality cannot advance, were it not 
that we ourselves, in our own consciousness, possess 5.n 
example how the many is combined into one. Accord- 
ingly this phenomenon of our conscious personality solves 
for us, by analogy, the problem of Reality, and the highest 
ideal wliich we can form of a conscious, mental, or 
]»ersonal existence must be, for us, the definition of tfie 
essence of the underlying ground of everything — i.e., of the 
truly Real. Formally, the one supreme Reality appears 
to us in the form of a universal ordfer or mechanism, the 
nature of which we have to learn by experience and 
observation ; actually, however, the sense or meaning of 
ihis iiiiiversal order or mechanism is the highest Good 
or Worth, which we can conceive to exist only as a 
personality or living Spirit. Of this living spirit, human 
personalities, the human spirits which are in and around 
us, are merely a dim reficcti()i>; they only partake of 
Reality, and are not real by and for themselves. 

The .speculations of Lotze thus rise to a conception 
which the higher religions have embraced through the 
belief in a personal Deity, and to which the Christian 
religion has given final expre.ssion and sajiction. For the 
reality that philosoi)hy tries to grasp tluotigh an analysis 
of our higluist intuitions, I’y tryiijg to understand their 
meaning as wc^l as the deeper sense of the world which 
surrounds us (the Macrocosmus) and the world within us 
(the •Microcosmus) ; for that highest and deepest reality. 
Religion, the “ Metaphysic of the general or popular 
mind,” has already found certain terms and expressions 
and embodied thejn in definite articles of faith. To 
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show that speculation arrives finally at conceptions 
which harmonise with the essence of these beliefs, 
although it could not have produced them, is the task 
of the philosophy of religion. Philosophy thus estab- 
lishes an* understanding between these two regions of 
mental activity, the region of the intellect on the 
one side and the region of the emotions and 
moral impulses on the other. Ever since the time 
of Leibniz this has been the aim of the idealistic 
philosophy abroad. Even Kant, in whose writings the 
critical SY)irit supervened, acknowledges this to be the 
aim of his criticism ; in Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel the 
ilogmatic spirit asserts itself again with a gre^ater cou- 
fidence in the constructive powers of tlm human intellect. 
In Lotze, as already to some extent in IlerbaK-, pliilu- 
sophy returns again to the more modest task of uiider- 
standing, interpreting, and harmonising tlie two large 
and independent regions.of thought — the intellectual and 
emotional, the mechanical and spiritual view of things, 
b(;»th of which spring from independent but e([ually real 
sources in the human mind. • 

Having arrived at this ])osition, })hilosophieal ifioijght 
encounters several new problems which had been tem- 
porarily overlooked or forgotten during the (ueative 
epoch. The dif'iercuice^ whicli again and aj^iin manifest 
themselves in human thought, point to (riff’erent sr>urces 
from which human thoiight takes its lu^ginnings. This 
is a psychological })robl(un which deituinds a sjKahal 
investigation as to tlie grounds of em tainty in matters of 
knowledge and in xnatters of belief — ix,, regarding things 
sensuous and intellectual on the one side, fHj»d things 
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spiritual and Qjiiotional on the other. This investigation 
would accordingly divide itself into a theory of know- 
ledge and, as its complement, a 

theory of belief. Lotze prepared this psychological 
turn which speculative thought has taken since his 
time, but he did not follow it up. In distinguishing 
between the world of foi'iiis on the one side and the 

world of worths on the other, lie, as it were, invited the 

manifold discussions and investigations which sprang up 
dining tlie last cpiarter of the century in all the three 
countries alike. A beginning had been made in Ger- 
many long before that time, in both diri'ctions, by Kant 
and by Schleiermacher. To Sehleiermacher the essence 
of religious thought and life was as much a fundamental 
])rob]eni[‘ as the essence of scit?ntilic thought in the widest 
sense of the word had been to Kant. For Kant the 

pi*()blem was : How is exa,ct knoxvdedge possilde ? For 

Schleiermacher tluuc stood out the parallel jiroblem : 
How is IJeligion possible i In the last chapter I dealt 
with tlie burner jiroblem : in one of the subsequent 
chapters 1 shall Take up the latter problem, which is 
now^ engaging, in many ways and from many sides, the 
altentiou of philosophers. ,, 

Lotze is the latest thinker abroad who placed the 
problem of tlicality in the cmd^e of his speculations, 
who arrived for himself at’ a definite solution of this 
pioltleni l)(3fui'e he Umk up s]>oo:;il philosophical problems, 
bio i.v also eharacteriscil by developing the twofold con- 
ception of lieality — that of t1u‘ truly Real and that of 
Reality as it ajjpears in and around us. He answers the 
question What is the higlu'st Reality as such > and 
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45 . 

The problem 
of Reality 
since Lotze. 


after having arrived at a satisfactory answer to this 
question, he puts the further question ; How does Reality 
manifest itself i or appear to us in the actual world ? 
By his answer to the first question, he becomes the true 
follower of Ficlite, who developed in a pronounced manner 
the idea thrown out by Kant in his doctrine of the primacy 
of the moral Will or the practical Reason. In his answer 
to the second question, he is, among the metaphysicians 
of the nineteenth century, the first, and probably the 
greatest, representative of the scientific spirit, and in his 
method of solving tins question he adopts the formula of 
Herbart, according to which philosophy consists in a re- 
moulding of our empirically gained conceptions of Reality 
so as to make them consistent. In addition to this 
Lotze exercivses a growing inliuence upon receift philo- 
sophical thought through many suggestive single ideas 
which he has tlirown put in almost every department of 
speculation, and not les^ through enricliing philosopliical 
language by many happily cliosen terms and expressions. 
By the latter he has succeeded in fulfilling, to a large 
extent, that task which he aunouncefi in his earliest 
writings — viz., to give definite expression to ide;\s .and 
conceptions which exist ^pr us mostly only as fleeting 
opinions, or in the form of a hidden, but none the less 
real and important, nteaning. . 

The contributions to the* solution of the problem of 
Reality which have appeared since the time of ].otze 
are neither many nor conspicuous for their originality. 
Their value is mostly to bo found in an analysis of the 
different leading ideas which have, since the seventeenth 
century, appeared in the successive philbsophitea^ systems 
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on the Conti agnt of Eurojie. The Universal substance 
of Spinoza, the Monads and pre-established Harmony of 
Leibniz, the Categorical Imperative of Kant, the Active 
Principle of Fichte, tlie Absolute of Schelling and Hegel, 
the Will of Schopenhauer, and the World of Worths as 
tlistinguished froni the World of Forms of Lotze, all 
these terms have become the embodiment of conceptions 
towards which the thinkers of to-day have to take up 
dotinite individual positions. Alongside of this array 
of abstract terms, through which philosophical thought 
has striven to express its conception of the supreme and 
truly Peal, there stands the notion of a personal Deity. 
I'lirough the whole of the professedly religious specula- 
tion of the ages, it is preserved in unaltered words which 
have tile sanction of antiquity and tradition. Much 
thought has l»een bestowed upon the I’elation which 
exists, or sliould exist, between ,the one unaltered re- 
ligious and the many tluctuatihg jdiilosophical concep- 
tions. A school of thinkers has arisen, notably abroad, 
whose maiij object has been to vimlicate the meaning 
and detq.er sense contained in the belief in a personal 
Deity and a Divine M'ovld-order, in the face of the many 
diihculties which beset every attempt to make it the foun- 
dation of a consistent and reasonetl philosophical creed. 

Among these diUiculties two* are conspicuous, and 
have ^ been the subject of much simculation. The first 
refers to the idea of Personality. It has been main- 
tained that personality implies limitation, and the prob- 
lem has been, how to reconcile the idea of an infinite 
and omnipotent P>eing with that limitation which seems 
to adherb tb our notions of individuality and personality. 
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Lotze has fully dealt with this problem, wjiich seemed to 
be pushed into tlie foreground by the Panlogism ami 
seeming Pantheism (d the Hegelian philosopliy, a defect 
which was prominently before the mind of Sclielling in 
the later pliases of his speculation. A voluminous 
literature sprang up in Germany about the middle of 
the century, wliich was mainly occupied with an analysis 
of the idea of a Deity and the idea of Personality. 
The most prominent thinker of the school was L'h. H. 
A\misse, who exerted an important early inlluenee njjon 
Lotze s ideas. I intend, in a later chapter, to deal specially 
with this phase of thought, which starts from, and tries 
to substantiate, the conviction that the Christian version 
of the doctrine of the Deity and the Divine <.)rder alTords 
the highest solution of the problem of lhadily s(^ fai’ as 
this is accessible to, and demanded by, human iviason. 

47. The second great dijliculty refers to tlu^ moral side of 

Peality. It has been niaintainod that the existence of 
Evil and Sin is irreconcilable with the rioma'otion o*f a 

9 * 

Divine and nioi'al World - Order. Tiiis jirobleni alsu 
seemed to many to have been insuHieiontly treated in the 
Hegelian i»hih,isophy, and it wa.s this wlueh oceiipied 
• Schelling thron^liout the, last fifty yeais of his life. 

Also the systems whieh staml outside of that eontinuitv 
whieh characterises tlie idealistic niov(miv)it, notably 
those of Schleiermacher and Schopenhauer, as well as 
the whole class of thinkers who came under the inlluenee 
of the latter, make the problem of (food and Kvif the 
most important part of their speculations. Lotze has 
fully analysed the different trains of thought which are 
suggested by this problem. It is, if not tlic' highest, 
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certainly the most im])oi‘tant proljlern from the point of 
view of practical human ititerests. In pronouncing it to 
he logically ami metaphysically insol ulhe, he has admitted 
the necessity of seeking for a solution in a fliirerent 
direction, and in doing so he has, more than is generally 
acknowledged, helped to support views which have 
s})i‘ung up indejjendeiitly from many sides and in many 
regions of modern thought. But these speculations will 
he more fittingly dealt with in separate chapters, which 
will treat of the important lahours that have heen be- 
stowed (luring the nhieteentli century on the ethical 
and r eligi ou s pro h 1 e ms . 

It is significant that, in the same degree as the meta- 48. 

. Ethical 

physical prohlem — the problem of Beality — has been problems, 
pushed into the background through many inlluences, 
ethical probhmis, which for a long time had been 
neglected, are increasingly attracting attention abroad. 

Vnv it has lieen clearly recognised tliat if it is possible 
and expedient, for a time at least, t() ignore the question, 

A\diat is the truly B(?al ? and to content oneself with 
that Reality wliich is merely apparent but which lies 
amnnd us, through space and time, in overwhelming 
fulness and complexity: it as on the* (dhcr side not 
])(jssihle, nor expedient., t(^ iiegh'ct the solution of the 
problem of vt'onduct. AVe may, diul can, for a moment 
refuse to consider the question: AVliat ks but we can- 
not refuse to answer the (jUcstioii : AVhat on////./ to be ? 
and not/ infre(|ueutly wo find that resignation with re- 
gard to the iirst (lueslion is accompanied by the greater 
emphasis which urges tlie second. The more difticult 
it is to* arrive at a definite religious or metaphysical 
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creed, the more necessary it seems to be to establish 
firmly and definitely the principles and postulates of 
morality— f.r., a moral creed. A great part of modern 
speculation abroad is, at the end of the century, occupied 
with this latter, the practical, problem, and lias thus 
arrived at a better understanding of what philosophical 
thouglit has been occupied with in this country during 
the whole of the nineteenth century. For it has 
always been characteristic of Fritish philosophy that it 
has given independent and special attention to the 
ethical problem. This problem was of eipial interest to 
those who took the metaphysical problem, the prob- 
lem of Reality, to be satisfactorily solved in the ruling 
religious creed — as was the case throughout tlie Scottish 
school of common-sense — and to tliose who, following 
Hume, despaired of satisfactorily solving either the 
problem of Knowledge or the pntblem of Reality. 
Generally speaking German philosojdiy has arrived, 
towards the end of ^thc nineteenth century, at a doubt 

regarding the capacity of the human int(‘ll«ot to solve 

» 

these problems, similar to that (^xl)l‘(‘sse(l, more .than a 
hundred years earlier, by David Hume. 

English philof/ophers, iu#ap)>roaching the ethical pro!)- 
lems, have after all not been, so very far away from the 
metaphysical problem tts is scjinetimes vSU])j}o6ed and rep- 
resented ; for in attemptingHo define tlie highest,ends 
and aims of human conduct, they have im])licitly ap- 
proached the question : What is or should Vie the highest 
reality for us human beings? In the end also, notably 
in the later writings of J. 8. Mill, when the metapliysical 
support which current religious lieliefs afforcled was 
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withdrawn, the^ problem presented itself : what conception 
have we to form of the Universal World-order so that 
the moral ends and aims of hnnian life may appear realis- 
able ? Mill not only, as we saw in the last chapter, led 
the way to an entirely altered comprehension of tjic 
problem of knowledge, but also through this as well as 
tlirough his moral and economic studies, he was forced 
to tackle the problem of Keality. After bishop Berkeley, 
he and Herbert Spencer were the first Ihdtish philo- 
sophers to take up this problem independently of the 
solutions contained in tlie doctrines of the Christian 
Church on the one side, and in the metapliysics of the 
Continent on the other. For the wliole of the Scottish 
school of common-sense came under the influence of the 
first, whilst Hamilton and his followers came in addition 
also under the influence of the second body of doctrine. 

but the most prominent and dominating contribution si. 
to a solution — if we may call it so — of the problem of “Unknot- 

' " ... ^ able,” 

lioahty, winch has enianated from British thought, is to 
1)0 found ii'jllerhert Sj)eueer’s doctrine of the “ Uuknow- 
able.’\. It was prepared through IMill’s and notably 
through Hamilton’s ypeenlations, and has gained much 
acceptance through the suppeu t that Wfis given to it in 
the lay writings of Huxley, In fact, through the watch- 
words of the'“ Unknowable ” and '♦Agnosticism,” this view 
of th') problem of Reality haS boconu' lixed and crystallised 
into a definite popular creed. Herbert Spencer is, more- 
over* the only Knglish philosopher in modern times who 
places an answer to the problem of Reality at the 
entrance of his philosophical system. He had the ability 
and the* courage to elaborate a definite philosophical 
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creed such as should satisfy those who had discarded the 
ruling religious creed as well as the idealism of Con- 
tinental thinkers. Tlie simple answer which Herbert 
Spencer j^ives to the problem : What is ideality ? is 
^tKis, that wJrat we have so far termed tlie truly Eeal or 
the ultimate Ground of everytliing, is unknowable to us, 
though it exists as an underlying Tower ; and, secondly, 
that all we can know about Ifeality is confined to the 
phenomenal world or to appearance. Though not ex- 
actly in the same words, Herbert Spencer’s philosophy 

# 

thus admits that twofold meaning of tlie word lieality on 
which 1 have dwelt in this cliapter, and which lias come 
down to us from antiquity, notably through the writings 
of Tlato. 

Through this doctrine of the Unknowable, ^Unglish 
philosophy has arrived at a similar position to that 
occupied by several thinkers abroad, for it takes as its 
fundamental ])rinciple chat we do not know Ihiality, 
(iirectly and ininicMliately, l>y intuition or instinct, but 
that we know it only in its appearaiun) through the 
many things and e\'ents which lie hi and aroynd us 
or are known to us historically. As tlies(‘ dil'ieiient 
regions which make u]> Ahc |.»hcnomenal world offer 
]»lenty of occasifuis for ol^servation and study; as, more- 
over, this study has t(% he ]»ursued on definive lin(\s and 
by precise mctliods, tliere is ’room for a scieru-e of J^drst 
Ih'iiKuples, in addition to the various sciences wiiich 
carry out their investigations by adopting and using fhoso 
principles witliout a })revious critical examination of theii' 
scope, origin, and validity. Such an examination can 
be termed metapliysical, although it either di#re|^ards, or 
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puts aside as •.unanswerable, the highest metaphysical 
question — viz., What is the truly Keal ? The first 
is tlie position taken up by the foremost rei)resentative 
of phenomenalism abroad, Professor Wilhelni Wundt; 
tlie latter is the position taken up by the foremost 
re[)resentative of phenomenalism in this country, Her- 
bert Spencer. This difference is fundamental. Herbert 
S])encer has defined the philosophical task to be the 
unification of knowledge. Science, acc^ording to him, is 
l>ai*tially unified knowledge, philosophy is completely iini- 
fi(‘d knowledge. Many thinkers abroad, beginning with 
Hcrbart and going on to Lotze, Fechner, A^^^ldt, Paul- 
sen, and others, would probably to a large extent 
agree with this view. But there is a marked differ- 
ence in the exact j)osition which diflerent thinkers take 
up to this generally ax'cc^pted definition of philosophy. 
Herbert Spencer thinks it necessary to explain, at the 
entrance of Ins system, that the unity wliicli liolds 
together eventhing is an actual something, though a 
knowledge; its esseiua? is not possible for us ; Lotze 
maintaiijs tlial^ wo have an intuitive, immediate, but not 
a diseursive knowledge of the truly Iteal. For him 
accordingly the unification of • knowledge* in the sense 
of Spencer is only a fori^al enterprise: through tlie 
examination V)f^ first principles arrive at best only 
at a /ormal unity. This empty form is in Spencers 
philosopliy all that we can expect to attain to. His 
highest principles, such as the principle of the Insta- 
bility of the Homogeneous,'’ the alternation of the processes 
of “differentiation” and “integration,” &c., are merely 
the most’ a*bstract descriptions " of the ever- repeating 

2 K 
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phases in which the World-Process is developed, the 
stages of the evolution of the Unknowable Absolute. 
Lotze, following the later Schelling, would no more see 
in this n^echanically conceived movement of the Abso- 
lute a solution of the ultimate philosophical problem 
thipi he saw it in the logically conceived Triads of Hegel. 
He believes that the human mind possesses an immediate 
knowledge of the ultimate Reality which passes through 
these mechanical or logical forms of development.^ 


^ The position which S})eiicer 
takes up is so W'ell knowii and has 
become so popular that it is un- 
necessaiy to give here special refer- 
ences to passages in his writings in 
which the doctrine of the Unknow- 
able is explained. Nevertheless 1 
believe that an attentive perusal 
of the concluding pages of the first 
part of ‘ First Principles ' forms 
one of the best introductions to the 
study of philosophy ; further, tliat 
a comparison of it with the first 
thirty-eight pages of Lotze’s <>arly 
* Aletaphysik * will be one of the 
best means of introducing the 
philosophical student to hiie funda- 
mental difference whic h exists be- 
tween the two leading tendencies 
of philosopliical thouglit at the 
present day. Some of the im- 
portant arguments for dealing with 
the metaphysical |iroblein of the 
truly Real (Lotze) or the AbsoIu*fe 
{Spencer) are common to botli. 
But nevertheless the main drift 
of these arguments is cfitirely 
different. According to T^otze, and 
more or less according to all 
thinkers who repi^sent the same 
tendency of tliought, the idea of 
the truly Real is formed by a 
process of gradual adaptation of 
■definite notions and terms of 
language for the purpose of ex- 
pressing a deep-lying thought which 
the human mind desires to tlx ; for 
this the soul is considered to pos- 
eess an immediate sense, it has 


a definite meaning and is the 
subject of supreniest interest, 
being as such the pivot ui)cjn 
which all nioial distinctions turn. 
“ There must exist a pi*inci])le of 
certitude according to which we 
are able to decide as to the correct- 
ness of any result of our reasoning. 

. . . We must assume ’’that philo- 
sophy does not create the rules for 
this decision, but that the whole 
soul is present with a sense of that 
verity which it ])ossesseK and prac- 
tises before it scientifically explains 
it. Wlierever we wish to deter- 
mine something unk]io\vn througli 
definite terms, we make the tacit 
assumption that \v,e must in some 
way Ijc abh; to krio^v wliat notions 
are exijrcr'sive of it and^what iK)t ; 
in case this juflgment were im- 
possible, the po.-^^-ibility of an investi- 
gation w'ould vanish. ^J'he int<*rnal 
nature of the content we are in 
search of, whilst yet unknown to 
us, is not present in separate 
definitif>ns of thought, but exist- 
ing, as it df^es, in the form of a 
meaning, it neverthele.'^s p,)ssesses 
implicitly a defensive power to 
reject that whicrh is not adecpiate 
to it. . . . By rejecting vi’^hat is 
inadequate and negating false de- 
terminations it gains in <'.ontent 
itself, , . . acquiring for our con- 
sciousness in this way a positive ex- 
pression of its own dfesefcce. This is 
the simple nature of every process 
of thought which, through defining 
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The positiorf* which, on the other side, Wundt takes 
up is, it seems to me, again different both from that ^of 
Spencer and from that of Lotze. He did not start his 


and improving the definition, pro- 
diicen a knowledge of what we 
mean *’ (Lotze, ‘ Metaphyeik,* p. 
33 ). The process, on the other 
side, whicli is ernploj^ed by Spencer 
to reach his conception of the 
Absolute, is that of aVjstraction. 

Ly generali.sing and refining more 
and more the cf>nueption8 suggested 
by common-sense and scientific re- 
search we arrive at a highest prin- 
ciple of unity, but this is 01113’^ 
definable by removing all defini- 
tif)ns and distinctions with which 
common -sense and science operate. 

As T)eing and remaining purel3^ 
negfitive the Ab.solute is therefore 
for us unthinkable exce})t as a limi- 
tation or aS the opposite to every 
deterinimitiun which we are accus- 
tomed tu’ obliged to make. Al* 
tiiough therefore Spencer speaks of 
this Absolute or ultimate ground 
as something eminentU* Heal, even j 
as “ ^he hackgrouiid of our con- i 
sciousness," it is a thouglit which, | 
not 011I3" for scientific but also for j 
})}ulos(>])hic;il 4^rp(»ses, we liave 
entirely to ])ut aside!* That this ; 
is not aL^’jallv carried out in his ; 
elaborate S3 stem of phih>sopbv, ; 
wliicl* deals only with the Know- ; 
table, wo shall have ample oppr»r- j 
tuuit3' to show in subsequent i 
chapters, notably’ wlien dealing .i 
with the conception of Nature as j 
a whoh' (the cosinol^^ghail ]>roblein) 1 
and with the fonmlation of Kt’nics. ( 
For tlu* moinent 1 desire only to j 
]K>int out how the two vva3\s of 
dealing with the problem of the 
truly Real or the Absolute may 
be described as exemplifying the 
two opposite wa3^a of contemplat- 
ing things based respectively upon 
wiiat Comte termed the esprit 
(VensenihU afid the esprit dc detail. 
The former I have repeatedly re- 
ferred to as the synoptical view 


which generates — but is essentially 
opposed to — the combined processes 
of analysis and subsequent syn- 
thesis. It is true that, all scientific 
and phikt.sophical reasoning being 
carried out only b3^ adult minds, 
and among these onl3^ such as 
have attained to a high proficiency 
in defining, distinguishing, and 
neat]3^ putting together again, the 
natural ^beginning or starting- 
point is always an enormous mass 
of sej>arate observations, thoughts, 
or conceptions present, within 
largei- or narrower regions, to the 
mind of the thinker. But that 
this mass of detail, cleanly separ- 
ated ami ncall3’ be put together 
again, is itself the result of a 
long i)n^ce.ss of mental develop- 
ment wliich must have started 
from a confused and bewildering, 
yet eminently vivid and real, pre- 
sent.'Hion of the whole — what in 
recent ps3’chol<>g3r is termed the 
presentation - continuum or the 
stream ot* consciousiiess — is just 
as much a matter of fact as the 
opposite assertion that fruitful 
ami useful thought only begins 
when this fundamental ps3'chical 
reality has been consciously or 
uytconsci(>usl3^ llissected and dis- 
integrated. Aiivl thus the differ- 
ence between the two wa3^8 of 
phih»s<4j>hising consists in this, 
that the philosoph3^ of the Know- 
able considered it unnecessary to 
bring into its manifold investiga- 
tions that supreme reality which 
it acknowledges but keeps out of 
sight ; whereas thinkers belonging 
to the other side maintain that this 
underlying realit3^ must be continu- 
ally before the mind of the thinker, 
as without it even a correct descrip- 
tion, not tosaj’an interpretation of 
the world which surrounds us and 
is within us, is impossible. 
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53 . 
Lotaes, 
Spencer's, 
and Wundt's 
pheno 
men al ism 
contrasted. 


philosophical career by publishing at the age of twenty- 
three, as Lotze did, a treatise on Metaphysics ; nor did he, 
with Herbert Spencer, introduce his completed synthetic 
system at a mature age by a treatise on First rrincijiles. 
Having an essentially philosophical interest which would 
have led him from any field of restricted and special 
inquiry into that wliich lies beneath and beyond it, and 
having taken up the physiological problems which in the 
middle of the century drove many natmalists on to the 
border-land of psyclu.)-physical phenomena, he was led to 
an inquiry into the first ])rinciples of his science, from this 
to the first }]rincii)les of all exact science, and further 
of the mental, moral, and historical sciences. .Still later 
he saw the necessity of giving a satisfactory .systematic 
co-ordination of all his researches and of arriving at 
a metaphysical result. The answer to the ])roblem of 
Eeality stands thus at* the end of his inf|uiry : it is a result, 
not a preliminary as with .Spencer, nor an immediate 
intuitive conviction as with I.,otze. To many it would 
seem as if he arrived at a merely formal .'\?;gwer to this 
problem, and that the unification which hi.? system 
affords does not — and can never — rei)ly to the ([uestion : 
What is the Hudy Ileal > 

It thus appears that, alike through Lotze, .Spencer, 
and Wundt, philosopliy has been reduced to phenomen- 
alism, with this difference*; that phenomemdisnj with 
Lotze requires for its completion the assistance of some 
central idea in the light of which the phenomenal* world 
can not only be de.seribed and analysed, but also inter- 
preted and understood ; that with Spencer this under- 
lying conception is reduced to the empty form*of a mere 
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nlJirmatiou, aiifl that it is of no use and contributes 
nothing towards a coniprehension of the phenomenal 
world ; and that with Wundt no outlying or underlying 
conception exists at all, but that any conception which we 
may form as to the essence of Ileality is merely a highest 
abstraction residting from the analysis of the phenomenal 
world. But both Spencer and Wundt mark in a certain 
way an advance upon Lotze, inasmuch as they have 
a greater appreciation for the processes of development, 
both having assimilated the leading ideas of Darwinism, 
towards which in fact Spencer himself furnished large 
and important contributions. With l>oth these philo- 
sophers we are inclined to think that the historical 
process of development, an insight into the hccoming of 
things, \’ery largely takes the place of an insight into 
their being. With Wundt, indeed, the idea of an under- 
lying substance is entirely discarded ; the nature or 
essence <.if things is a proce.ss. • The Absolute, which 

plajaal such a great part in the systems of S(dielling 

♦ 

and Hegel, ^^hich, with Lotze, is conceived as something 
of intrinsic vnlue'or worth, and which, with Spencer, has 
retired into the background as an unknowable some- 
thing, has entirely disappeared^out of the.sphere of ideas 
in which Wundt’s speculation moves. There is also no 
doubt that f*r many thinking pei.sons a historical accf)unt 
which connects existing phenomena with the past appears 
to be an explanation of the nature and essence of those 
phenomena and satisfies their spirit of curiosity and in- 
(piiry. l.otze always iegarde<l this manner of looking 
at Keality as insullicieiit. 
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Fechner and 
E von 
Hartmann. 


HI. 

In the foregoing account of the progress of Meta- 
physics — '-i.c., of the various solutions of the problem of 
Reality — I have not taken any notice of the writings of 
Fechner nor of those of Eduard von Hartmann. The 
former indeed is already well known to us, maiidy from 
the chapter which dealt with the psycho-physical view of 
nature. Of this he was, if not the founder, yet perhaps 
the most prominent 'representative during the nineteenth 
century. Hartmann has had to be mentioned on several 
occasions, notably in the chapter which dealt with 
the proldem of the . Soul, where his doctrine of the 
“ Unconscious ” was referred to. * 

So far as Fechner is concerned, ho elaborated, under 
the early influences of the philosophy of nature, a dis- 
tinct metaphysical conception which centred in the idea 
of a personal Deity. His earlier writings, in which he 
expounded these speculations, made exteipsive use of 
poetical, imaginary, and fanciful — or?, of purely sub- 
jective views. As such they were akin to .som^> of 
Schelling’s be.sl' productions, and stood iti opposition 
to Hegel, who always dwelt upon the necessity of 
logical analysis, though it is true that frequently this 
only thinly covers a great depth and wealth of imagin- 
ation. The age, however, in which Fechner’s earlier 
writings appeared, had adopted, from Hegel as well as 
from the historical and exact studies, the critical 
temper, and was more intent upon drawing logical 
consequences and arriving at clear detiniticAis'than in- 
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dined to bo satisfied with j)oetical constructions ; and 
thus it came about tliat the really important and original 
ideas of Fechner made little impression, that he Sid 
not count as a systematic philosopher at all, and that 
he was known outside of his purely scientific works 
mainly as a humorous writerl His name appeared in 


^ Before the year 1860, wlien the 
‘ Klcinents of Paycho-Ph 3 'sics ’ were 
pui>lisherl, Fechner was known 
partly" through fiurel^^ scientific 
works (notably his translations of 
root’s ‘IMi^’sics’ and Ththiard’s 
‘ CJieinistry '), partly through hum- 
orous writings (under the pseudo- 
nym of Dr Mises), and some semi- 
religious Tracts (‘ Das Biichlein vein 
Leben nach dem Tode,’ 1886 ; 

‘ Leber das Hbchste (iul/ 1846 ; 

‘ Nanna fxler liber das Seelen- 
leben der PHanzen,’ 1818) ; lastly j 
through rtis larger work (‘Zenda- j 
vesta odor fiber die Dinge des i 
Hiriiinels und des Jenseits,’ 3 | 
parts, 1851). In the latter he 
expounds in full earnest what 
earlier writings hiid onh’ hinted 
at *)r fancifully put forward — 
viz., that the earth, as a higher 
spiritual Being, is the bearer of 
human consciousness, the inter- 
mediate link betwee.% the human 
and th^^ 4)ivine Being. The stars 
also^ are conscious beings. This 
appears ab.surd, but Fecliner is 
certain of it: “Either my thesis 
or the prevailing ideas are incor- 
rect, and must in consequence b© 
altered. I maii^i^iin and demand the 
1 atter " ( ‘ Zendaves^fi. ’ I ntroductioii). 
This doctrine is itself not new, only 
forgot1:eii ; the ancient religion of | 
nature in tlio ‘ Zeiidavesta ’ is to j 
be rOj^dved on the foundation of j 
modern natural knowledge. Zenda- 
vesta means the “living word.’* 
The now Zeiidavesta is to be the 
word which gives life to Nature. 
See Kurd ^Lasswitz (‘Gustav 
Theodor l*echner,’ 1896), who has 


had tl\e merit of giving, for the 
first time, a coherent statement 
of Fechner’s doctrine, removing it 
from the sphere of mere interest- 
ing, suggestive, and fanciful writ- 
ing to the rank of a carefully 
thougliL-out pliilosophical specula* 
tion well worthy of 8e])arate study 
and replete with man^" valuable 
suggestions. Accordingly' we find 
that in quite recent philosophy 
Fechner’s ideas have become fruit- 
ful. Thus Fr. Paulsen, in his 
well-known ‘ Introduction to Phil- 
osophy,* acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to Fechner ; Tand Hbffdiug, 
in liis ‘ History' of I’hilosophy ’ 
(Eng. transl., vol. ii. p. 524), treats 
of him, together with Tjotze, as 
“ The ‘ Dioscuri ’ of German phil- 
osophy in the latter half of our 
century. They' are alike in ideal- 
istic teitdency, in wide scientific 
knowledge, in poetic sense, and 
I in the desire for a unified con- 
ception of the world. They pur- 
sued kindred ends, although to a 
certain extent along different paths. 

. . . Fechner»-like Kepler, whom 
lie strikingly' resembles — is an in- 
teresting example of how bold and 
imaginative speculations may' lead 
to positive and exact results, pro- 
vided that the thinker never loses 
sight of his fundamental thought, 
and is able to divest it of its 
iny'stical swaddling - bands. Just 
as Kepler was gradually led from 
mystical speculations to the dis- 
covery of the famous laws, which 
satisfied his longing to find definite 
mathematical relations obtaining in 
the real world, so Fechner*s bold 
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the history of philosophy for the first .time when he 
published his ‘ Elements of Psycho-Physics.’ Although 
therefore more modern philosophers — such as Wundt 
and Paulsen — have acknowledged their indebtedness to 
Fpchner’s metaphysical views, it can hardly be main- 
tained that before the year 18G0 he had any leading 
influence on the course of philosophical thought ; and it 
is the history of the latter and not of philosophy as such 
tliat we are eoncerneil with. 

Eduard von Hartmann’s position is (piite different. 
He is frecjuently named together with Lotze and 
Eechner as being one of the three phi lost iphers who, 
after Hegel aud Schopenhauer, attem|)tcd to build 
philosophical .systems on the broad basis of the in- 
ductive sciences. Again, we find him classed with 
Schopenhauer as a prominent representative of 
Pessimism. And lastly, his system may be character- 
ised as an attempted reconciliation of the intellectualism 
of Hegel with the voluntarism of Schopenhauei', soine- 
what on the lines s*hadowed forth in the la|er specula- 
tions of Schelling. Personally his phflosophical career 

• I . 

differs from tliat of Schopenhauer, who remained 
neglected for a^long time^ The success of JIartmann's 
first and typical work ^ was (piite {ihenomenaL It 

ran through mniiy e<ytions in a coni])aratively sliort 

< 

« 

analogies led liinn to the conviction found in Ih-of. Wundt s ‘ Ceritenary 
that there is a definite quantitative Address’ (I'JOl). It i.s puhiished 
relation lietween the inentul and in separate form, and contain.s 
the rnatenal. By woiking out this valuaV)le additions and iicnsonal 
thought mure e.vactly, he hecaiao , reininiscencfjs. ' 

the fj^under of psycho - physics or ; ^ ‘ Hie Bhilosophie des , Unbe- 

experimental psychology. ” One of , wussten ’ (Isb ed. , 18h9; 11 th (‘d. , 
the best characteri.stics of Fechiier’s ’ in 3 vols. , 1904). 
personality and speculation will be * * ♦ 
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period ; it may be said that it attracted and satisfied 
for a time all the popular taste that existed for 
metaphysics in (lermany ; but it is only fair to add tThat 
it also kept this vanishing interest alive. Hartmann 
also belongs to that small number of independent ajid 
original thinkers who have devoted the whole of their 
life and strength to the elaboration and defence of their 
pliilosophic creed, who have led solitary lives and did not 
gain reputation either as academic teacliers or through the 
application of tlieir abstract ideas to practical questions^ 
In this respect he resembles Sclurpenhauer in Germany 
and Herbert Spencer in England, but differs from Comte 
ii? bhance and from Mill, who were prompted by a lively 
interest in social, economic, and jiolitical (piestions. 

5rtholess we cannot say that Hartmann made a 


' 'J'he importance of Ivluara von 
Hartnianii (1 <S 4*2-1 90(5) in the hi.s- 
tory of Thought is tiva^folch His 
early celebrity, referred to in the 
texv, vvas leased on the i)hilosophy 
of tiie “ f hiconseioiis,*' as Spencer s 
is, to a large extent, based lui the 
])hi]t^'^o]>Iiy (isf tt he IhikiKovable. 

lint in Hartmann’s caso his earliest 
wcirk lp'*i gradually re<(‘ded into 
the backgia)und, and a more per- 
inanent place in tlie history of 
Tli<;)nght is being gradually won 
for him through the influence «)f 
his later writings. Aim.)ng thej^e 
the ‘ 1 ‘hanome^oK»gie dens sittlichen 
Iknvvis.stseins " (l^t <‘d., 1879) and ! 
his * Kategorienlehre ' (1890) arc of* i 
s}>e<*ia*l ii^tertbst, inasmueli as they 
coniribule, crili<*ally aiul construc- 
tively, much that is valuable f(»r 
the (Uscussion and s<.)lution of two 
problems which occupy a prominent 
place iu ]dnlosopluc-al s})eeulation at 
the presimt moment. The tirst of ; 
t!Hrs(* is the logical or opisteiuolog- 
ical probfem referred to above 


(chap. i. p. 72), to arrange in 
i scientific order the original forms 
; of thought through which the 
; human mind ascends from the 
j ])osition of common - sense to the 
In’gher regions c>f speculative 
ll lough t> and spiritual insight — a 
task begun by Aristotle, taken up 
again by Kant in modern times. 
triumi)hantly solved by Hegel, and 
since his time more carefully and 
circumspectly handled in German3’’ 
j>y Lotze. Ij'en del en burg, Hart- 
mann, and other.s ; in France by 
Uenouvier ; in this country by 
Uiadley, llosauquet, Haldane, and 
others. 'fhe seconil is the ethical 
}»roblem, notably the question to 
what extent a system of nioi-ality 
and rule.s of conduct, can be elabor- 
ate<l independently, or whether a 
religious oi’ metaphysical founda- 
tion is r<-Mjuired. In connection 
with this ])roblem we shall have 
to deal with Hartmann’s position 
in a later chapter’. 
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novel contribution to the solution of the problem of 
Reality. He did indeed coin a new term in tlie 
“^Uiiconscious,” which was to be a negative definition 

of the Absolute ; but though it served to make his 

« 

phj.losophy popular and has become a watchword in 
philosophical literature, it is little more than a name 
for the Unknowable,’’ and is seductive largely through 
the fact that it reminds us of the subconscious 
region of mental life which has become a favourite 
topic- in recent Psychology. The conception involved 
differs, however, from the ‘'Unknowable” of Spencer, 
inasmuch as it does not remain, in the background, 
but is continually introduced in all of Hartmann’s very 
voluminous writings, where it is ajipealed to for tlio 
solution of every formidable difficulty, and where it 
is employed to fill up the gaps and chasms in our 
knowledge of the phenomenal world. And from the 
subconscious it differs, ut least professedly, inasmuch 
as it distinctly refuses to be considered as a concep- 
ti6n gained by analogy with our subjective a^gid personal 
human experience. The historical and* critical vvritings 
of Hartmann contain many valuable contributions , of 
thought, but th<^ir usefulngss is somewhat curtailed by 
a monotonous and one-sided reference of everything to 
the one central idea of the “ Unconscious. ”c 

Were I to follow the lead of Cerman historians 
of philosophy, I should at this point close the history 
of the problem of Reality in the nineteenth ceiifcury. 
With very few exceptions, comprehensive and general 
histories of i)hilosophy liave aj)peared only in Germany. 
English and French writers on modern philostopiiy have 
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rarely even professed to take any other than a national 
point of view. Moreover, this national point of view 
did not, as it usually has done in Germany, secure a 
complete or exhaustive survey even of its own restricted 
subject. Tlie ' History of Modern Philosophy ' , of 
Professor Hoffding is distinguished not least by the 
fact that it is, so far, the only work on the subject 
written from an international point of view ; and the 
author has in subsequent writings^ done still more to 
counteract the impression, not unusual in Germany, 
that higher speculation in modern times is an ex- 
clusively German occupation. That this has been the 
case until within tlie last generation is, however, quite 
as true as that it has now ceased to be so. And 
one of*the indications that this cliange has taken place 
is to 1)0 found in the fact that the central problem of 
l»hilosophy — the Ontological problem, or the problem 
of Eeality — has in the same degree ceased to interest 

German thinkers as it has been taken up in this 

% 

country ajvl ahso in Fiance. 

The causes wliich have led to this change liave to 
• * . 
soj^ie extent been already pointed out in ])ast chapters 

of this section of ‘ The Hi,ftory of Thought,' but it 

will be useful to dwell somewhat more fully upon 

them. ♦ • 

B^iitish thinkers have •not, till quite recently, ex- 
p<‘rienced the necessity of formulating a Philosophical 
( ho<!d. I have stated before that this was, since 
the seventeenth century, the main task set before 
the mind of Continental philosophers — ever since 
^ See for these, supra^ p. 57. 


55 . 

Return to 
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Protestantism heralded the era of independent thought 
and free inquiry. And the task became still more 
urgent when, in addition to the breaking dowii of 
authorities in the region of Belief, the Frencli Uevolution 
shqok the very foundations of national, social, and 
individual existence — i.e., when not only the problem 
of Knowledge but also the problem of Existence oi’ 
Eeality was pushed into the foreground. 

If this country for a long time partook of the 
movement of the Keformation only so far us Church 
government was concerned, the reforms of Bitual and 
*d. Doctrine following deliberately and tardily,' still 
less did it witness any subversion of the general 
order of things equal to that which t(.)ok jdace at 
the end of the eighteenth century in Erande, aiul 
which was felt all over the At’estern Continent of 
Europe. The waves ,of this great storm did indeed 
beat against the shores' of this island, but they did 

little more than create alarm and helj> to formulate 

0 

tliose problems which the industrial and ^ommendal 
progress of a country blessed witli a 'settled govern- 
ment and a national re]>resentation lu’ought necessarily 
to the surface, v ^ 

These problems were the ppjbloms of wealth in the 
first instance, of political rights and social (♦rganisation 
later on. The fundamental ‘problem of existence,^ the 
problem of Reality, had indeed been touched by David 
Hume, but not with a full sense of il.s enormous •ami 
ultimate practical importance; as ho himself affects to 
admit that a game of backgammon or a good dinner 

‘ See above, p. 1 1 6. * • 
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was sutVicient. to dispel all his doubts. In fact, the 
gxiueral feeling of secnrity and the belief in i)rogress 
were not sliaken. A spiritual solution in harmony with 
h'hristian beliefs liad been offered by Bishop Berkeley; 
iuul Hume was refuted, tlirougli Heid and the Scott^fsh 
school^ by ail appeal to common-sense — i.e., by a return 
tr) the Order of the day and the l^owers that be. Such 
an Order and such Powers existed in tliis country, but 
t]u\v did not exist abroad. Hence the problem of 
Existence, the question as to the Divine order of tilings, 
was empliasised by tliat section* of thinkers on the 
Oontinent who regarded the Pevolution as tlie beginning 
of a new era, who inherited its faitli and liope in a 
better future ami considered theniselves ihe bearers of 
a uow*messag(‘ and a new Pevelation. Anotlier section 
pn^aclied the doctrine of Keaction and heralded the era 
of the Uosihuation. The former section was mostly 
represented l>y the Idealistic and the earlier liomantio 
schools in (lei inany, tlie latter by tlie philosophy of the 
liihstoratiq^ in Fiiince and by tlie later phases of 
Itomanticism in (Germany. AVe know liow, with the 
representatives oi both sections, the practical problems 
of social organisation, of law^and moraiity, stood in the 
foreground ; in Germany also the great problem of 
]>opidar ami higlier Kducation. •AVe also know how the 
critical spirit on the one ^ide, and the scientific on the 
oilier, slowly luit surely prejiarcd the downfall of the 
Id^i'Jllistic movement in Germany, and, with it, of the 
peculiar solution of the problem of Existence and 
Peality which it bad attempted. 

In fticf, up to recent times, and with few exceptions, 
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which have not become generally knowr\- and appreci- 
ated, this country has not produced any foremost 
thinkers who were burdened with the problem of 
Existence and Eeality as we find them burdened on 
tlie Continent; the self-assurance of Eiehte, tlie 
triumphant confidence of Hegel, the mystical depth of 
Schelling, Schleiermacher, and Novalis have no parallel 
in this country. But neither does it exhibit such 
typical examples of spiritual unhappiness, doubt, and 
despair, as we meet with abroad in Hrdderlin, in do 
Lamennais, in Mainlander, or of intellectual self-assertion 
as in Nietzsche. Nevertheless the influences which 
worked abroad in a sudden and catastrophic manned', 
amounting to a lievoliition in tliought as well as in 
practical life, have made themselves slowly, and perhaps 
more insidiously, felt also in this country. The sudden- 
ness of the ihnolutiqn aliroad, the extremes of its 
doctrines and passions, had at least the advantage that 

t 

they produced an ecpially sudden and powerful reaction 
in an age and in surroundings which had noj-.yet been 
saturated with criticism or corrupted through the 
commercial and industrial spirit. In this country all 
these influences^ which ijji Germany succeeded each 
other, have towards the end of the nineteenth century 
simultaneously combined to produce, slowly but sureh', 
in many thinking minds, the (Conviction tliat tlio solujtion 
of the problem of Ileality offered by tlie Beliefs oC 
former days rerpiires to be either abandoned or broifght 
into some kind of harmony with the principles of science 
and the results of criticism. This has led to two distinct 
and original attempts to face the great ptohlem of 
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Existence fairly and impartially. And this means that 
the problem of Keality has risen from being of purely 
speculative interest to the position , of a fundamental 
practical problem. The problem which Hume formulated 
and abandoned, and which Carlyle fantastically adum- 
brated in the “ Everlasting No ” and the “ Everlasting 
•Yea” of Sartor liesartus, has gradually dawned upon 
living thinker’s as the great question on which all our 
culture, civilisation, and progress ultimately depend. 

Tirrough ‘ Philosophic Doubt ’ we arc seeking the ‘ Path- 

• .. ^ 
way to lieality.’ ^ 

The beginnings of these two independent movements 
reach indeed as far back as the middle of the century, 
and find, inter alia, an ex})ression in .John Stuart Mill’s 
famous dictum, that every thinking Englishnran was 
either a Coleridgian or a Pentluimite. The two move- 
ments identified by Mill with tliesc celebrated names 
grew in importance, definiteness, and volume through 
difierent alliances which each of them contracted. The 
nrovcmeut, rwhich, in the opinion of Mill, centred in 
Pentham, hut really (piite as much in the teachings of 
his, father, James ]\Iill, sought a deeper foundation in 
the study of logic and psychology, ai:d w’as, through 
these studies, brought into connection with the natural 
sciences, the methods of which it very lai-gely took as its 
models. The other movement had already in the mind 
of (,’oleridge two distinct sides — the philosophical and 
ronumtic side, and the poetical and naturalistic side. 

^ This wa}' of patting the matter lisli missionary college asked for 
was sugge.sted to me by a passage such books as Balfour^ ‘ Defence of 
— ^ which I cajinot trace — stating Philosophic Doubt’ and Haldane’s 
that students in some foreign Eng- ‘ Pathway to lieality.’ 


56 . 
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Both movements allied themselves accordingly with a 
fresh study of nature ; the former Iw embi’acing tlie 
expeiimental, mathematical, and latterly also the statis- 
tical meth(Hls of the natural sciences ; tlie latter by 
finding in nature a source of poetry and inspiration. 
In this direction the second movement acquired depth 
and substance tlirough the poetical genius of Words- 
worth, who, together with tfie great masters of landsea])e 
painting, insj^ired what is usually called the Victorian 
school of Poetry and Art. Both movements — the 
Realistic as well as the Idealistic — elaborated their own 
logic and metaphysic : the former stood in this respect 
on more independent ground, although it was, in the 
popular opinion, erroneously identified with the French 
positivism of Auguste Comte; the latter liad already in 
Coleridge, and still more in Carlyle, I'xunted to (lerman 
Idealism, and had, in Sir Willbim Ilamillon, assimilated 
a considerai)le portion of its doctrines. Mill, through 
his logical and political writings, exercised for a time a 
consideralile iiitlueiicc on tlie studies of O.^fprd, whore 
his clear and dispassionate analysis was hailed hy many 
as a refreshing breeze after the perplexities into wlhcli 
Xewman and the Tractayian movement had plunged 
many youthful and ardent sonls. But the profounder 
working out of the philosophical problon], •‘true to the 
traditions of Oxford learniiig, was found in an^ his- 
torical study of those speculations which stood in im- 
mediate connection with the classical systems of 
and Aristotle. The influence of these systems was 
prominent in German Idealism, notal)ly in Hegel. Mansel 
brought to Oxford the spirit of Hamilton s 'philosophy, 
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conspicuous for. its historical erudition. Jowett revived 
the study of Plato, and T. II. Green pointed to the great 
ideas contained in Hegel’s philosophy, in which he rightly 
admired the underlying scheme more than .its actual 
elaboration. About the same time a solitary thinker, 
Hutchison Stirling of Pdinburgli, created a deep curiosity, 
as much through the title as through the oracular- 
wording of his ‘ Secret of Hegel.’ The immediate result 
upon English philosophy was a series of worlcs which, 
in an independent synrit and witli much originality, 
attempted to fathom and expound the deeyier meaning 
and drift of tiic writings of Kant and Hegel. To these 
vvrts added, a rerrowed study of Spinoza, whose influence 
(m German jihilosophy was so consy)icuous, but whose 
works lTa<l almost fallen into oblivdon in this couirta-y. 
’I'lie study of Hegel was hdlowcd in (dxford by that of 
Lotze. It must, however, here be remarketl that the 
knowledge in this country of t!ie constructive systems 
abroad has up to (juite recent times remained incomplete; 
it did not, fc^r instance, include any intimate acquaintance 
with systenVs of Fichte, Schelling, and Schleier- 

ma«her, nor with tliose of Herbart and Leibniz, nor 
did it take any notice of thw underlying inlluences of 
tire Komantic movement. , 

P>cfoi e \v^iat we mav call tin? Oxford school arrived 
at ryi independent exj>res*sion of its asy>irations, the 
ilealistic movement in Philosophy had already advanced 
to a»? original conceyition, irot only of the problem of 
Ivnowledge, but also of that of Pcality. That the 
abandonment of the conventional and common - sense 
solution.‘^ of these problems entailed ny>on philosophers 
VOL. HI. 2 L 
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Popular in- 
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the new 
monthly 
Reviews. 


the necessity of giving a correcter answer was felt 
already by Mill, and notably by Lewes ; bnt a definite 
answer was not given before Herbert Spencer treated 
comprehensively the fundamental problems of philo- 
sophical Thought in his ‘ First Principles.’ It is 
interesting to see how he made use of the argument of 
Sir William Hamilton, the same which had led Mansel 
to a re-assertion of that body of positive doctrine with 
which the school of Mill had broken long before. 
Huxley gave the popular name of Agnosticism to 
Spencer’s philosophy of the Unknowable, though it is 
doubtful whether he himself remained satisfied with the 


position it assumed. Another great popular influence 
which did much to urge the necessity of a deeiier study 
of the fundamental problems, showing at the same time 
the uncertainty which had taken hold of the foremost 
thinkers of the Age, was the appearance in 1875 of a 
new Periodical which professed to offer an arena for the 
discussion of important ciuestions to writers of all shades 
of opinion.^ 'Ihe ‘ Fortnightly Peview ’ hack started ten 
years before as the organ of indej)endent thought ; " it 


^ This is finely exjmessed in j 
Tennyson’s Prefatory Poem (‘ Nine- ’ 
teenth Century/ ^«o. L, Marcfh 
1877 ) : 

“ Those that of late had fleeted far and 
fast ^ 

To touch all shores, now leaving to the 
Hkill 

Of others their old craft seaworthy still, 
Have (diarter’d this ; where, mindful of 
the past, 

Our true co-njates mgatlter round the 
mast ; 

Of diverse tongue, but with a common 
will 

Here, in this rcxiring muon of <laffodil 
And crocus, to put forth and brave the 
blast ; 

For descending from the sacred 

peak 


Of hoar high-templed Faith, have le4'igu»'d 
again 

Their lot with ours to rove the worlil 
about ; 

And some are wilder comrades, sworn 
^ to seek 

If any gulden liarboiir be for men 
In seas f)f Dcatli ana sunless gulfs of 
Doubt." 

" The ‘ Fortnightly’ may be con- 
sidered to have been the organ ot 
what on the Continent is sou^^tiiucs 
termed English Positivism. Since 
the time when Lor<l Morle}', a.s 
second editor of the Review, re- 
pudiated the designation of it as 
“positivist,” a tenr o^jectionahlo 
also to Huxley and Spencer, tlu^ 
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was opposed by the ‘ Contemporary,’ which treated of 
fiuidamental questions of Knowledge and Belief in a con- 
servative spirit ; the ‘Nineteenth Century,’ ^ branching off 
from this, contained in its first volume, under tlie title of 
a “Symposium,” a discussion by prominent thinkers of the 
gi’cat underlying questions of Knowledge and Belief, of 
Life and Existence. The very inconclusiveness of this 
remarkable discussion, and, later on, the appearance of 
Mr Mallock’s articles entitled, “ Is life worth living ? ” 
must have created in wider circles tjic conviction that it 
was the task of philosophers to approach afresh those 
great problems which had since the time of Descartes 
occupied thijikers on the (,'ontinent, but which had 
in this country only recently attracted the attention 
they deserve. 

None of these various lines of thought, however, gave 
a suliicicntly distinct formulation of the underlying 
problem ; none of them said, in* plain w'ords, that our 
age had to a large extent lost what former ages pos- 
sessed or th«ught they possessed, viz. : a definite concep- 
tion of^ the truly lleab— as distinguislied from the many 
suriv'junding realities, whicli proved, on examination, to be 
merely apparent, devoid of intrinsic value, itiere semblances 


term Ibis re;isL'd4() be iMontical with ! mar etf As.^enl (1870); the other, 
(Jomti.^m, m^t lcs8 tn France itself | .Mr A. J, lialfour's ‘Defence of 
than iy other couiitrie.s. When ■ Pliiloi^ophic Doubt’ (187^^)* The 
^1. nrunetidre said, Fi ance \vould latter was followed by a more com- 


not give ui> IVbitivi.sm, he clearly 
di<l noli mean Comtism. 

^ Tlie ‘Nineteenth Ccntury’js ’ 
ap})earance falls in time almost 
exactly bc'tween the Hp}>earanco of 
two works which made a great 
impression. "Jilie first was John 
Heui y Newman’s ‘ Gram- 


prehensive Treatise on ‘ The 
Foundations of Belief’ (1895). 
These works form landmai'ks in the 
history of religious philosophy in 
England, and will be discussed 
in a later chapter, which, under 
the title “ Of the Spirit/’ will deal 
with this subject. 
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Caird, 
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of the rteal. What English thinkers hact so far done in 
thp region of original philosophic Thonglit was limited 
mainly to Psychology, Logic, and Ethics. The latter 
siilyect was treated mostly in its connection witli social 
and economic cpiestions. In the writings of T. 11. 
(jireen, however, ethical problems formed the entrance to 
a more independent discussion of the problems of Knowing 
and Peing, and it was largely owing to his intliience that 
his pupils and followers were led to attack these latter 
questions in a purel}; metapliysical as distinguished from 
a pr^Tical interest. In this interest Ih’ofessor Caird 
pul)lished his important works upon Kant, AVallaee bis 
translations of, and commentaries on, Hegel; in this ‘in- 
terest also the Uvo volumes of Lotze s ‘ System of ITiilo- 
sophy’ were translated at the suggestion of Cretui. The 
works of other thinkers of bygone times were commented 
on and re-edited: among these, the editions of David 
Hume’s 'Treatise/ l)y Tlreeii and Grose, and Professor 
Campbell Fraser’s excellent edition of Pishop Perkeley’s 
works, were of great importance and rbssistance to 
students. 

One is sometimes tempted to say in ones haste dhat 
these thinkers svho heralded a new' s[)irit of thought spent 
perhaps too much time and lal)Our over })urely historical, 
critical, and expositor/ work, and ttuit the dfmger existed 
that through the study of Kant, Hegel, and Lotze, English 
speculation might follow the example of ( bnnnany, where 
history and ciiticism had long usurped the position l)e- 
longing to original tliought, erudition having talani the 
place of creati(jn. It w^as therefore of immense value 
for the development of English thought tliatCxn inde- 
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pendent work tihould appear, in which the fundamental 
problein.s of Knowing and Being were systematically 
treated, without that learned ballast which so frequently 
obscures the way instead of marking it clearly. This 
explains the great impression which Mr F. H. Bradley’s 
writings created, and among tliem notably his meta- 
physical treatise ‘ On Appearance and Beality.’ It may 
be regarded as tlie centre of an independent movement 
of I’liilosophical Tliought in this country. Nearly all 
that lias since appeared in the English language in the 
realm of Logic and IVIetaphysics has started from, or 
been influenced by, IMr Bradley’s analysis. It may bo 
saM that lie has forced every thinker in this country 
to face the problem of Beality, or, as he calls it, of the 
“ Absolvfte ” — a term which Herbert Spencer and he have 
introduced into English philo.sophical literature. It is 
the problem of the truly Beal, of, the oerwe ov as dis- 
tinguished from the 6v and tlifi /<») uv of Plato. Mr 
Bradley’s work has lieen vei’y variously criticised ; a 
conclusive y^iu'dict has not yet been pronounced upon it. 
Nor is ,it in the spirit of this history to enter on a 
detailed exjiosition of its many-.sided argument. It will 
be enough if we briefly note tlui special*direction it has 
given to philosophical thoyght in this country, and the 
jiosition it ‘takes up with reference to the two great 
doctiynes which dominated 'philosophical thought in the 
middle of the century — the psychological Atomism of the 
Englffeh school and the critical Transcendentalism im- 
ported_ from abroad, and which there emanated from 
Kant. 

Stud«its*of philosophy who are intimately acquainted 
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with the development of Gernum thou^djt, and wit!) the 
latest phase which it reached in the critical ecleclieisnj 
of Lolze, will not fail to eorupare Mr BradJejs enterprise 
with Lotze’s ^ Metaphysik/ which appeared in 1S41. 
Both worts liiay be looked upon as attempts to give a 
consistent meaning to the cuiTent philosophical tennin- 
ology, most of which has come down to us from an- 
tiquity. Both works start, explicitly or implicitly, from 
the assumption that the several abstract terms employed 
in dealing with the problems of Knowledge, Truth, and 
Beality, are meant to convey a consistent and deeper 
sense which it is necessary to unfold and lay bare befoi'e 
we can start upon the discussion of any S])ecial probh'^n. 
Formally, this undertaking amounts therefore merely to a 
distinct logical definition of the words employed hi philo- 
sophical language; substantially, it means that we abstract 
out of the casual, Huc^uating, and many-sided use of the 
standard philosophical terms a consistent system of ideas 
aftbrdiiig tlie nearest apj)roach to an expiession of Tnitli 
and Beality whicli the liuman mind is capal)J.e of. 

But though the object pursued by Mr Bradiey in liis 
matured analysis presents much similarity witli ,the 
youthful undeiitaking of^ Lotze, tlie central position 
which he arrives at differs markedly fr(un that of Lot/e. 

I have above given extracts from Lotze’s *,vork wliich 
indicate very clearly the character of his philosophy, 

I will now select a passage from I\Ir Bradley’s work 
which >similarly ])laces us at the centre of his s])0v;ula- 
tion. In the earlier part of his work he arrives at th(j 
result that the “ Absolute ” ^ — what I have throughout 

^ See ‘ Appearance and Keality,’ p. 144. * 
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called the trjiily Real ’’ — "" is not many ; there are no 
independent reals. The universe is one in this sense 
tliat its differences exist harmoniously within one whole, 
l>eyond which there is nothing. Hence the Absolute is, 
so far, an individual and a system, but, if we* stop here, 
it remains but formal and abstract. Can we then, the 
question is, say anything about tlic concrete nature of 
the system ? Certainly, I tliink, this is possible. When 
we ask as to the matter which fills up the empty out- 
line, we can reply in one word, that this matter is Ex- 
perience. And experience means ^something much the 
same as given and present fact. We perceive, on 
Tc^loction, that to be real, or even barely to exist, must 
bo to fall within sentience. Sentient experience, in 
sliort, is* reality, and what is not tliis is not real. We 
may say, in other words, that there is no being or fact 
outside of that which is coinmonly called psychical 
existence. . . . Find any ])iece of existence, take up 
any*tliiiig that any one could possibly call a fact, or could 
in any sens^e assert to have been, and then judge if it 
does not coiisist hi sentient experience. ... I am driven 
to tlie* conclusion tliat for me experience is the same as 
reality.”^ And further on he continue^ : I'his is the 

point on which 1 insist, and it is the very ground 
on which l *staiid, wlieii 1 urge irliat reality is sentient • 
experience. I mean that t^) be real is to be indissolubly 
one thing witli sentience. It is to be something which 
comoB as a feature and aspect within one whole of feel- 
ing, something which, oxcej)t as an integral element 
of such sentience, has no meaning at all. And what 


t 


^ ‘ Appearance and Reality,’ p. 146. 
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I repudiate is the separation of feeling from the felt, or 
of the desired from desire, or of what is thought from 
thinking, or the division — I might add — of anything 
from anything else.” 

,In this characteristic passage from Mr Bradley my 
readers may possibly divine much of that which unites 
him with — or separates him from — Lotze. But this is 
hardly the object which [ have in view in transcribing 
it. What I desire to convey is the im]>rossion how com- 
pletely English philosophical thought has, in this thinker, 
overcome the atomis^c view of reality on the one side 
and the transcendental on the other. For it is heie 
clearly indicated that no analysis which starts, with 
Hume, from separate ideas or, with Her hart and natural 
philosophers, with indepejident Beals or separat6 atoms, 
can satisfy onr conception of underlying reality. And, 
on the other side, no noumenal “ Thing in itself ” — still 
less, “ Things in themselves ” as opposed to their appear- 
ance or ])hcnomenal existence- — can be considered to I'e a 
fitting title for the Absolute. Mr Bradley njijecls to all 
separation into independent detail, to aM division of the 
world into that which is Unreal and that which is' truly 
Beal. He always looks to the whole, which is har- 
monious, comprehensive, and individual, ami which in 
this its nature absorbs also that which < is merely 
apparent. * 

There is indeed one great truth regarding reality 
which Mr Bradley urges and defends in an original 
manner. It is a truth which took greater hold f>f 
thinkers as the century progressed. It indeed under- 
lies or consciously governs nineteenth centifx’y .thought 
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ill many directions ; not only Metaphysics but also Psy- 
chology, Sociology, and — we may go further and say — 
not only all philosophical but also much of the best 
scientific thought. This trutli can be broadly stated in 
these words : Nowhere in the world of facts and lihe- 
nomena do we meet with things in their isolation ; the 
I)henomenal world is a connected whole, a continuum, in 
time and space, and to deal with single isolated or inde- 
pendent facts or phenomena leads away from an under- 
standing of their true nature and a comprehension of 
tiieir I'eality. It is indeed a reinarkable fact that the 
very process which, in the regions of science, has pro- 
(iuced so much knowledge, led to so many discoveries 
and predictions, and been followed by so many useful 
appliea*tions — the ]>rocess of mathematical abstraction 
and definition— should, at the same time, have led us 
away from a real (^onpirchensioii of the nature of things 
into an artificial world of our* own creation. Thus it 
has come about that the greatest step taken in modern 
times witlpn the natural sciences * themselves has con- 
sisted jn studyiTig the ohjecLs of nature, not in isolation, 
l)Ht in their surroundings, and the processes of nature 
not inde})endently l)ut in th^ir sequeiuie in time. The 
whole vocabulary of modern natural science, such as 
habitat,’'* ' environment,'' “ evaikitioii,” and “solidarity,'^ 
mark this change in thc)tight : in fact, hand in hand 
with the increase of j)r(^eision characteristic of the 
mathematical treatment, there has marched the opposite 
process of annulling conventional dermitions and of 
breaking down traditional landmarks. 

I ha*re ’had occasion to point out how the science of 
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empirical psychology underwent a great change, notably 
through the labours of James Ward and his followers. 
They replaced the atomistic view imported from the 
modern science of chemistry and represented, notably in 
thi^ country, through Mill and Bain, by the conception 
of the inner life as a presentation-continuum, which is 
divided up merely by the process of attention into sup- 
posed definite sensations and perceptions. This con- 
viction that the nature or reality of things, facts, and 
phenomena, reveals itself in their Together and not in 
their artificial isolation, finds its abstract expression in 
Mr Bradley's conception of the comprehensiveness and 
individuality of one Absolute ^ which alone represent^^ 
all and everything that is truly Beal. There is no 
doubt that this bias of his mind led Mr Bradley to 
appreciate much that was done and said by the idealistic 
school of German thinkers, though it is hardly true that 
what prompted them in their speculations was an equally 
clear insight into the different processes by which the 
human mind ae([uires knowledge. Tliis ipsight has 
really been gained only by the slow proc^esses of niinute 
analysis such as Kant attempted, which the most *cele- 
brated of his followers did more to abandon than to 
perfect, but which owe the cultivation and refinement 
tliey have reached in modern times, tirsi't to the 
English school and secondly io those followers of Kant 
who were temporaidly forgotten and east into the shade 
by the glare which for a time emanated from the bcjider 


^ It iH, in fact, one of the most 
'brilliant exatnple.s of the growing 
ernphaats whitlt being laid upon 
the esprit (V ensemhle^ the synoptic 


view, as distinguished from the 
esprit dc deUillj the analytic view, 
as already freciuently referred to ; 
see above, np. 192, 193 
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constructive thinkers. The belief which lived in the 
latter was that the human mind was somehow capable 
of an elevation into that higher region of thought wliere 
it would gain an immediate intuitive knowledge of the 
underlying ground and essence of things — i.e., of J}he 
truly lieal. The classical expression of this way of 
thinking is Hegel’s ‘ Phenomenology of the Mind.’ 
Philosophers in Germany have now mostly settled 
down to a conviction that this endeavour of the 
idealistic school was illusory. What remnant of truth 
it contains siirvives only in the “deeper-lying premises 
of Lotze’s philosophy such as I have indicated above, 
fwid the resemblance of which with some of Mr Bradley’s 
teachings I shall liave another opportunity of^ more fully 
l)ointiifg out. 

But the more we leave the purely formal side of Mr 
Bradley’s speculations, the less does it seem as if his 
conception stood in any agreement with the positive 
ideas of l.otze’s jihilosophy. As stated before, one of 
Imtzc’s mqjst characteristic conceptions is the distinction 
which ^he emphJisises lietween the world of forms, ihe 
wyrhl id things, ami the world of values. This dis- 
tinction has frequently beeu^understoo^ as implying in 
Lotze’s philosojihy an intrinsic dualism or pluralism, 
llowevei Ijhis may be, it is c[uit« clear that Mr Bradlej* 
does not countenance aiiy*such distinction. “ 1 do not,” 
he says,' “ mean that, beside our inadequate idea of 
truljli, we should set up, also and alongside, an inde- 
pendent standard of worth. For . . . our two standards 
would tend everywhere to clash. They would collide 

• * ^ ‘ Appearance and Reality/ p. 333. 
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His Monism 
or Absolut- 
ism. 


hopelessly without appeal to any unity above them. . . . 
Such a separation of worth from reality and truth would 
mutilate our nature, and could end only in irrational 
compromise or oscillation.’' 

Jt may here be remarked that Lotze has been reproved 
by some critics for countenancing this indecision or oscil- 
lation. Mr Bradley, on the other side, is clearly a monist ; 
he believes in one comprehensive Absolute, and he recon- 
ciles the existence of this supreme unity with the ap- 
parent plurality and the many-sidedness of the phe- 
nomenal world by his^ doctrine of ‘‘ Degrees of .Reality.” 
This is indeed a most important idea, wliich Mr Bradley 
has revived in an original manner, and, as it were, intro*- 
duced into British philosophy. Though very sparing in 
his quotations and references to earlier thinkfirs, he 
distinctly acknowledges his indebtedness to Hegel when 
he enters on an exposition of this his central conception. 
Thus he emphasises quite as much that nothing phe- 
nomenal, neither external things nor the phenomena and 
experiences in the regions of art, morals, and yidigion, are 
true and comprehensive expressions of t*rie Absolute, as, 
on the other side, he maintains that they all partalce of 
the truly Real, iij some dejjree ; that their reality is not 
lost but preserved in the truly^ Itcal. “ Througliout our 
world, whatever is individual is more real aiK;l true, for 
it contains within its own limits a wider region of^thc 
Absolute, and it possesses more intensely the type of 
self - sulliciency. Or, to pjut it otlierwise, the intef val 
between such an element arid tlie Alisolute is smaller. 
We should require less alteration, less destruction of its 
own special nature, in order to make this higher element 
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completely rejil.’ And again : ^ “ The positive relation 
of every appeaiance as an adjective to Eeality and 
the presence of llcality among its appearances in 
dilfcrent degrees and with diverse values — -this double 
truth we have found to be the centre of philosophy. 
. . . This conclusion — the nece.s.sity on one side for a 
standard, and the impossiliility of reaching it without 
a positive knowledge of the Absolute, — 1 would ven- 
ture to press upon any intelligent worshipper of the 
Ihiknowii.” 

m 

I have selected the last passage not only as containing 
a summary of Mr llradley’s teaching, hut also as forming 
■4 fitting conclusion to this chapter which deals with the 
}u-(jblem of Ileality, and as an indication of the latest 
phase *into wliich this })roblem has entered at the end 
of oxrr period. We have certainly left far behind us 
any confidence in the capacities of the human mind 
permanently to solve this problem, a confidence which 
cluiracterised the preface to Hegel's ‘ Phenomenology,’ 
and we ,kave lost quite as much the security which 
cliara(;terised tlie appeal to common-sense and traditional 
beliefs })re valent in the school of contemporary Scottish 
j)hilosophy at the bej^inniijg of the sentury. In fact 
the problem of lleality, is at the moment more of a 
problem than it ever has be<*n : it has come to bo 
a world-23roblein. 

At the end of the century we can divide the foremost 
thifikers into two classes according to the position they 
take, uj) to this problem. This position can be put quite 
clearly by asking: Does an answer to the question, 

^ ‘App(?arance and Keality/ p. 382. - Ibid., p. 551. 
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i'^ts and 
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“ What is the truly Real,” form the beginning or the 
end of philosophical thought ? Is it the requisite or the 
result of all philosophical reasoning ? Those who affirm 
the latter, who start professedly without bias and pre- 
judice, looking at the world around and within them in 
an impartial spirit, and hope to arrive, by patient analysis 
and by lengthened trains of reasoning, at a final result 
or highest abstraction, would fain offer the latter as their 
solution of the problem of Reality; These philosophers 
may be called Phenomenists. Opposed to them stands 
another class of thinkers who are convinced of the 


necessity of first attaining a definite standpoint, a fixed 
centre of reference, a fundamental conviction in the light 
of which to gain an understanding and an interpretation 
of the many-sided appearances in the worlds of nature 
and mind, of society and history. For them philosophy 
only begins when at least a preliminary answer is given 
to the question, What is ‘the truly Real ? This class ^of 
thinkers may be termed Ontologists. Both classes of 
thinkers are represented in this country ar.d abroail. 
Professor Wundt of Leipzig is probably the foremost 
living representative of the former, Mr Bradley of the 
latter class of thinkers. The former class is, apparently, 


at the end of the century, in the ascendant in Germany, 
tfhe latter in this country.^ ^ ‘ 


’ The opinion exprofjsed in the 
text, which was written »ix years 
ago, is, so tar as British Thought is 
concerned, confirmed by the appear- 
ance, since the end of ^he century, 
of several important works dealing 
with ‘the ontoiogicaf problem, and 
notably by the pul>lication in 
the current year (1912) of James 


Ward’s Second Series of (litlbrd 
Lectures (1907*10): ‘The Realm 
of Ends, or Pluralism andTln^^m,’ 
and Mr Bernarfi Bo.sanquet s 
Gifford l.ectureH (1911-12): ‘The 
Principle of Individuality* and 
Value. ’ 8o far as German Thought 
is concerned, a revivaltof the meta- 
physical interest is unmist&kablc. 
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Between tlje two, Herbert Spencer interposes with 
the philosophy of the “ Unknowable,” which admits^ the 
Absohite as a necessary preliminary conception of all 
philosophical thought, but abandons it as an idea not 
fruitful in the course of further detailed philosophical 
speculation. The latter is, with Spencer, confined en- 
tirely to principles gained by induction and abstraction 
in the course of an analysis of the things, facts, and 
events of the phenomenal world. 
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CHAPTER YL 


OF NATO HE. 


T. 

Older Metaphysics coniprised four distinct Ijranches. 
Of these the first dealt with the problem of Reality in 
the abstract, attempting, in the main, to answer sneh 
questions as '' Wliat is Peal ? ” “ What is the truly 
Real ? The conclusions arrived at were then ap])lied 
to three separate special questions. First, tlicre j^re- 
sented itself the (piestion; as to the reality of the external 
world : this was the ],)roblem of Nature ; secondly, there 
was the question as to the reality of tlie internal world : 
this constituted the problem of tlie Soul ; and^ lastly, 
there was the question as to the reality which stood 
above and beyond the realities of the external and the in- 
ternal worlds : this referred to the Divine Order of things, 
we may say that it constituted the ])robleni of the Spirit. 
Thus Ontology was followed by Oosmol(,)gy, rational 
Psychology, and rational Theology. Now, although most 
of these terms have become obsolete, the problems v^’liich 
they designated still remain. The principal reason why 
we do not generally adopt the older terminology is because 
it has been recognised that in all the three "regions, in 
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the region of - things natural, of things mental, and of 
things spiritual, a preliminary study of facts is required 
Ijcfore the great jiroblems themselves can be attacked. 
1'iius Cosmology, or tlie Theory of Nature and the 
I 'inverse as a whole, lias been superseded by the stmJy 
of natui'e in detail : Jhitional Psychology has been 
superseded by Enqiirieal l‘sychology : and Kational 
Theology has eitlan* bemi altogether abandoned or it 
has been placed at the very end of a detailed study of 
s])iritual ])lienomcna in individual and socual life. 

There seems tn be no doubt that the modern age has 
been more largely occupied witli empirical studies in all 
the three depailnuoits, and that the discussion of the 
ultimate problems has been cither ])ostponed or pushed 
into til?, background. Nevertheless, at the end of the 


period with which 1 am dealing, the necessity of arriving 
at a i)liilosophical oi* reasoned (h’tM^d has, as I have 
stated before, made itself moi'c hnd more felt, and with 


it a. renewed intercest has 

metaphysicij ^ l)rol)lems of 

• 

^ llie tliiid ot 

llio ^•eiitin-y ]r(aur("'^ oi] Mctiiphy.si(;.-^ 
had almost, disapjjcarod at the tier 
man universities, and, still more so, 
lectures on ]diiloso})]iy of Natui-e. 
This was owin^^ t.o two tlistin^*!, 
causes, both •e<{uallv :in})oitanl. 
Tlie.‘ first was ])i>cciy negative: a 
widesj^i(‘ad avoision to premature 
speculations, sui*h as wer<i ci^ntained 
ill the systems ot Schelling and 
Heg(d,*and whidi, notably in the 
regions of the eiipiirical sciences 
and for the pm pose of the act|uisi- 
tion of • natural knowledge, were 
considered to hiivc‘ exerted a bane- 
ful influ(‘nee. • The second was a 
positive ca^ise : the growtli of the 


arisen in the everlasting 
Nature, i\lind, and Spirit, 

historical interest whicli idealistic 
and roman tic phih^soj^hy liad helped 
to stimulate cpiitc as much as 
tjke ditVusion i/f the critical s}>iril. 
During that period, however, 
})lulosv>p.iical thought cultivated 
ot,he» departments which had pie- 
viously heen somewhat neglected. 
These were notably ] psychology, 
logic (in a wider .>ense of the 
term), and pliilosophy of religion. 
In the period tliere was only one 
prominent; teacher of philosnpliy 
who did as much to preserve the 
continuity of }>hilosophical thought 
and the valuable traditions of the 
past as he did to infuse a new spirit 
into the treatment of the tiiroe 

2 M 
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taken as a whole and not merely in their scattered 
phenomenal existence. Of these three problems, that 
concerning the reality and the phenomena of the inner 
life has been dealt with in the third chapter of this 
section ; that concerning spiritual phenomena will form 
the subject of a later chapter: the present chapter will 
deal with the problem of Nature as a whole or with the 
cosmological ])rohlem. Tt will attempt to pass in review 
the dilferent positions which nineteenth century thought 
has taken up to this problem in the three countries, 
and the several answers which have been suggesteil. 

3. Probably in no other department have the views ijut 

Changes in ^ 

ihetiioujjiits forward been so numerous and varied, and the changes 
which ha\'e come over the thought of the age so rapid 
and fundamental. The century itself opens with three 
distinct and original departures, marking three distinct 
interests in nature and things natural. With one of 


la.^t - named subjectK, Thi.s was 
Lotze, whose Courses of Lectures 
included, at regular intervals, and 
with the aid of little encouragement, 
Courses on Metaphysics and on 
Philosophy of Nature. '^I'he latter 
subject disappeared sub.se<juently 
altogether till it was revived, to- 
w’ards the end of feJie century, Uy 
Prof. Ostwald, who publi.shed in 
1901 hi.M lecture.s on ‘Naturphi]- 
osophie,' and commenced a periodi- 
cal with the title, ‘Annalen der 
Xaturphilosophie/ of wliich the 
present year (1912) sees the jiubli- 
catioii (;f ihe Xlth volume. Here, 
however, more than in any other 
direction, Lotze represents, con- 
sciously and almo.st alone, the 
transition from the earlier to the 
later philoso])liical thouglit of tlie 
nineteenth century. As a .sign of 
the uusettlement of philosophical 


thought in Cermaiiy at the end of 
the century it is interesting to 
refer to two woiks, already fre- 
ijuently mentioned, •'the ‘ Memniial 
Volume ’(19(1-1:), dedicated to Kuno 
Fischer, purporting to gi^ca icview 
of the stat(* of philo.sophy at the 
beginning of the present ceuthry, 
and the vidume entitled ‘ ISy.steni- 
ati.sche IMiilosophie ’ ( 1 907 ). Wiiei e- 
tlie lattei- deal-s in (dglit chapters 
witli the dilferent, ])hiloso})hicai 
sciences, devoting st'parate treat- 
*ment to Metaphysics (Wundt) and 
Philo.sopliy of Nature (OstVaM), 
but Contains no cliajAer on lOiil- 
o.sophy of Religion, tlie former 
work deals likewise in ciglit chap- 
ters with scfiarale jihilo.sophical 
sciences but omits Metaphy^sies and 
Philosophy of Nature, whilst it 
contains a most valuable cha})ter ort 
Philosophy of Keligion bf Trbltsch. 
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these departures we have already become intimately 
acquainted in the earlier part of this work. I l^ave 
there (vailed it the scientilic or exact study of Nature. 
As a tolerably com]>act and consistent doctryie, it first 
presented itself to the French mind: in its extreme fofm 
to the mathematical genius of Iviplace. The second 
original departure is to be found in tlie naturalistic 
school of Englisli poetry and art. The love of nature 
and the l eturn to it which arose in this country towards 
the end of the eighteenth century ^spread into Germany, 
and formed there one of the most important agencies in 
stimulating the national mind to individual and original 
pfodnetions in poetiy and literature. It found there its 
greatest exponent in tJoethe, whose personality and 
whose works have, to succeeding generations, l^ecome 
as gix^it and as inexhaustible a subject of study and re- 
jleetion as nature itself had been to him throughout his 
long cancer. Somewhat influenced by the last-named 
movement, there sjirang upas the third original contribu- 
tion to tho^solution of the problem of nature, that plnl- 
osojdiy which c-alfed itself, par rrcfUrnrc, the philosophy of 
Nature. As 1 have already shown in the last chapter, 
this movement centred in Scbiedling, in •whose mind it 
formed as much an opposition to the one-sided moralism 
and intellecftnalism of Kant and gome of his followers as 
it al^o marked the desire *to I’cconcile the mechanical 
with the ideal or artistic study of nature in the midst 
of wRich Schell ing found himself placed. In this latter 
desire Schelling had indeed a forerunner to wlimn he 
frecpiently refers in tlie introduction to his ' Philosophy 
of Natufe.' This was Leibniz, with whom, probably for 
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the first time, the modern way of putting the matter 
made its appearance — viz., that jS^ature demands from 
the liiiman mind to bo mechanically describoil on the 
one side, and on the other, to be ideally interpreted, oi% 
in' otlier words, that every fact and plieiiomenon is as 
much the consequence of a mechanical cause as it is the 
means towards an ideal end. 

With the movement which originated in England and 
culminated in Goethe, we have not at pres(‘nt to deal. 
It was not a movement of philosophical thought , although 
it very largely iniluenced the latter. Tliis I have had, 
and shall ha\ e in the se(juel, abundant occ-nsion to show. 
One of tlie ])riucipal aims of the present section of this 
history, indeed, will be to make evident to my readers 
how all philosophical thougiit leads us back, for *its ulti- 
ma U? sources, to a deeper experience of tlie human mind 
which linds its immediate expression in the su))jecti\’e 
regions of ai t, poetry, ' and religion. 

For the moment^we must coniine <mvselves to those 
contributions to a solution of tln^ jirohlem. of nature 
wliich were eithei- distinctly and diieetly ])U L •. forward 
by Schclling and his followers or wiiich, later on,, in- 
directly resulted from Lhe purely scientific or exact 
study of natural pliemmiena <j*ust rele] led to. 

Xow, aitliough it h?is become the fashion* violently to 
denounce the '' Eliilosophy of Nature”^ and to ])l;ice it 


Wt iri a^Hin Jyotxfi wh«>, 
aiiioijg riioie recent tJjinkerhi, put 
forward a just estimate of tlie 
aims of Sclielliiig’.s ‘ Philosophy of 
iVature,’ and who-e own tmtire 
.speculation turns upon the distinc- 
tion between the ifH‘< hanieal and 
the teleoh^gical view, l^etvvecn tlie 


de.^^ci iptiou and the iuterpi etat iou 
of nature. Phis cle.ar deiuifreatioii 
of two entirely diflerent but eoiii- 
pleuientary tasks, whieh will always 
occupy the thinking mind, is set 
forth in the earliest of Lot/.e’s 
wiitings, and untifingl^'' rejieatod 
on many ocea.sions, most clearly 
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in opposition to the more fruitful “Natural Philosophy/' 
whieh has its home in this country, it cannot he denied 
that it formed an important, though premature, step, 
and that many of the ideas put forward by its votaries 
have, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, been 7. 

, . t 1- 1 T, . 1 • • Importance 

revived with littl(‘ alteration, though with more precise of tins last. 


when ho oj)})o.scs ui' c'rit icl.se.s the j 
laV)()urs uf others, sucli as Keehnor’s 
‘ Atomeiilelu'e ’ (ISoTj ; ‘ Kleine 

Si-lnit len,’ vol. iii. p. ‘Jlo .‘'*77.), or 
the younger Kichto's ‘ Anthrop- 
olugy ’ (‘ Sii'eit.schriftoii,’ ISf)/ ; 

‘ K-]('ine Sehril ten,’ vol. iii. }). I 
.v‘77.). a'he iM'view <jf the lV>nner 
work (;ontai1is the following j):is8- 
a<je, most clearlv in(li<’ating what 
S.J lelling inlen<l(‘(l : “ (h’it iri.sm, 

wliit;h now so often does not to 
tlie oiigiual sourees hut eont<*nis 
itself NV it.h fre([uentiy hhirred 
])icture of a pinlo.-oplii<‘al view 
it has entered into ])opula)’ ('on- 
.-eiousness, .•>r'ems to nu' in com- 
bating Seholling'-^ views only too 
eusLomiuily to overlook an imj>ort- 
ant ])oint. Sehelling did not pLiee 
l»efo«re Inmstdf the tasks which phy- 
sical scieni'o considei's, and mtJ.-t 
consider, to lx* its own, and we 
are unavoid.^lify unjust towards 
liiiii if we ae(’u>e liiin t>f (he failure 
of an aUefiipt upon which In^ never 
vetij^urcd. What he in principle 
aimed at was to view things in the 
Absolute or specie trtcrnitatis, a 
task which we may ex}»ress in this 
way : that he ti’it'd to tliscover tiffc 
ideal content, Avhicli single phejio- 
mena, t hemselves«pai is of (»ne iii- 
('arna(^* idea, were de'^tined to j 
repr('s(‘nt : but he did not consider 
it; to be the t-ask of philosophy, hut 
left tl^s to ])]»y''ical seionee, to show 
through what means and thiough 
what mechanical connections an<l 
interaction they did succ<'ed in 
fuUilling their vocation. All these 
means of reali.talion in the connec- 
tion of a ffliite world seemed to him 


itiferior ohj(?c,ts of research, for they 
iKuther increase, nor are they the 
ground of, the ideal value of the 
tesult. As little as we deem that 
we understand better the icsthetic 
value of a i>lav if we follow U]) the 
movcn»3nts of the vocal muscles of 
the s{>eaking i)crfovm(a-s, just as 
little did he think it possible to in- 
crease our insight into the spiritual 
c«)nnection of nature, whicli alone 
inteiested bim, through an invest i- 
I gaii<ai of the genesis of single 
I plKuiomena. I do not >hare tliis 
Kpinion, Init I should like to point 
nut that the supposiiiou of any 
ntlnu* intention imports faults and 
confusion into vSchelling’s views 
wl)ic}i*at h'ast in principle do not 
cnciTudK'r him. 1 hough they may 
ihrougli inadvei lence ” (‘ Kleine 

Schrifteu,' vol. iii. p. 228). And 
he proceeds to give the following 
(juotation from Sehelling: “(teii- 
erally speaking, if only that i.s 
truth whii-'h is cognised through 
the Inghe.^t. form of knowledge, 
then only those sciences can boast 
truth in \^ Ifich this cliaract er- 
istic of absolute knowledge is to he 
i found, and as the main criterion 
of this we liave noted the absolute 
contrast to the law of causality 
and to the world in whieh this 
1 obtains.” And Lot/o concludes : 
“ One cannot make such an as- 
toumling statement without mean- 
ing in earnest wdiat is expressed in 
it : and this is nothing else but 
tliis, that the machinery whieh pro- 
duces the image of a }>henomenon 
is not identical with the meaning 
of this image” (j). 229). 
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definitions.^ And, on the other side, oyen those who 
at fhe time most loudly declaimed against the doctrines 
of Schelling were rarely free from philosophical general- 
isations ox traditional prejudices which proved to be 
e(faally misleading. 

About the time when Schelling published his ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Xature,’ which professed to be an ideal in- 
terpretation of nature, Laplace in France published 
two works in which he made two im})ortant contribu- 
tions to a mechanical philosophy of iSature. At the 
end of his 'Exposition du Svsteme dii Monde’ he pro- 
pounded what is now termed the nebular hypothesis, and 
in the introduction to his ‘ Essai Philosophicpie sur Ifes 
Probabilites ’ he put forward in a similarly compip- 

t 

^ The mo.st prominent thinker in | direction throu^li which he occa- 
the middle oi the nineteenth j sionally anticipates, thou^di in<Ieed 
century who ado{)ted sugj^^estions ! in a cru<lc huan, more recent con- 
contaiued in the writings of the ; ceptions. ddiis i.s notably the case 
earlier rfchool, and who 1‘urms, j in hi.s evoluticmary digre.s>ions. 
as it wci-e, a connecting linkM»e- ' If in recent times Schelling 

tween the ideal and the mechani- i has been occasionally extolled as 
(;al view of nature, was Feehner. \ a forerunner of the theorj' of evolu* 
Prof. Wundt , in an appendix to hi>< | tion, this is a conmlete mistake. 
Centenary Adflre-'.-* in memory of | Solielling never un<l(n-.«'t.ood the idea 
Feehner (1901, p. nd), has collected 1 of devclopiiKMit otherwi>e tlian in 
valuable references showing liow that ideal sense in whi^-fi Coetlie, 
various .suggestions, ])ut forward by ' wliose ‘ Metamorjjliose dei' PHanyon ’ 
^^■r^ters belonging to the .scliool of ; maiidy influenced Schelling, con- 
Schelling, liave .surf ived aild he(?n j sidered the flower to be a higher 
elaborated by Fecliiier. Sucli an .stage of tin* leaf. . . . Oken is, so 
ticipations FechneFs views are \ fdr as 1 can find, the only one 
notal)ly to be fi»und in the ‘N^ttur- \ among these pliilusopliers wlio 
]ihiloHophie ’ (1809-11) of Cken, 1 ^clearly looked Apon organic (h*- 
who, ;is Feehner himself say.s, | velo})ment as a real proec.^s and 
‘‘ Tiirough his titanic audacity j aj)pli(;d this conception also to the 
raised me for the first time above | human race. He was, theiebire, 
the (trdinary view of nature and j in this sense a tnie foTcrunner of 
forced me for siune lime into hi.s j tin; theory t)f de.>cent, wliihi his 
f>wn cliannels of thouglit.’’ And | ‘ infu.soi'ial bul)b]es' and his * prim- 
Prof, Wumlt goc's on to sliow how : eval oo/e ’ anticipate (jertain con- 
“ In Oken a real familiarity with ceptioii.s of tlie cellular and proto- 
t.he facts of the natural .sciences pki'inic theories (pf* 
gave to his fanciful speculations a 
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liensive spirit -the idea that the whole course of nature 
would ajipear to a mind vastly more knowing than the 
human mind, but not essentially different from it, in the 
form of an intricate mathematical formula, in which only 
the necessary values of the co-ordinates of time and 
space would have to be introduced in order to afford a 
])Ositive knowledge of the largest as well as the minutest 
plienomena. 

Neitlier the nebular hypothesis nor that wliich has 
subsequently been termed the Laplacian world-formula 
seem to have attracted mucli attention at the time, 
l»oth the astronomical theory of the Universe and the 
doctrine of Probabilities olfered to students of science 


such an enormous number of definite mathematical 
[»rol)lenis leading to so many fruitful theories that the 
scientific mind liardly grasped the ultimate pliilosopliical 
conclusi(ms wliich were indicaited rather than fully 
r‘X])lained. * 

Put in the further course of the century, when the 
ilesire arqs4" to su])plant in the ]iopular mind the fanciful 
systeivus of the Philosojihy of Nature” by a sober and 
])Vactical meeliauical theory, the suggestions of Laplace 
were variously taken - up, ji^laborated, , and criticised.^ 


^ The noUular h ypi^tliesis owes 
its in tro(luct*ion into philosopinral 
liter iturt? in euuntrv to Hor- 

Uert^ Spenc(n', Avho. in one of lifs 
earliest. Ks.•^ays (' Westminster Rc- 
viow.’ July IS.aS), maUe it Uo serviee 
in intei^ost of the developinent 
hypofhosis, or what he liad airt?Hdy, 
in the year I8r»‘2 (' la'adei’,’ Jan. 18r>2 
aitd M^iy 185 1), tei'incd the “ theory 
of hU'olutiou. ” In (hnanaTiy the 
lar^^er costnic^l view, which the neb- 
ular hyf>othesi.s alforded, received 


' additional support w'hen Helmholtz 
hri^ight for\var«l his theory of ih(^ 
"eneratioii and maintenance of the 
heat of tlie sun throu.Lt^h the eon- 
I tiiiucal action of e^T'avitational for ces 
I (see his laad ure, ‘ ITebei’ die Weeh- 
! selwirkun^ ilei-Naturkraefte,’ 18.54). 
l^efore that time it i.s remarkable 
how little attention it received on 
I the ]>art of seien title authorities 
i f)f the first order. Thus neither 
, Whewell in his ‘History of the 
; Imluctive Sciences' iior Humboldt 
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What prevented tliese suggestions receiving at the time 
that recognition which was later on given to tliem in a 
degree grt^atly exceeding tlie importance wliich Laplace 
himself presumably attached to tlieng was tin" circum- 
stance that tliey contained no reference to the phenomena 
(»f organic or to those of conscious life. Laplace, like so 
many other philosophers, places himself, as it were, out- 
side of the Universe which he wishes to cx])lain ; and 
like tlie specdator in a play, forgt^ts himself entirely in 
the contemplation of the scenery before him. 

l>ut what Laplace had thus forgotten, the subjective' 
factor, the position, reflections, and emotions of the he- 
liolder, consti tubal exaUly that i)rohlem which, siiu’C the 
time of Kant, was attracting thinkers of tlu' o[)]M)site 
school, notaljly in (Germany. Xot e comprehensive ex- 
])Osition of the system of the I nivei'se allurc'd tlunn, 
but the problem how the human miml came to con- 
template and comprehend such a system and wliat [)art 
it played itself in this p>rocess of contemj)lation aiid 
comprehension. And so great became Ihis^ subjectivci 
interest, notaldy in the pliilosophy (’.f Liclite, tliat 
the details of the scenery wen*, so to spf‘;ik, entirely 
forgotttm in the interest, of studying tin* attitude and 
the emotions of the beholder. ^Natnie, oi' the external 
world, came to be I'Cgarded mei’ely as an op))oi4 unity for 
developing and exercising the intellf‘ctuai and a(giv('. 

in his ‘(b)Hinos' aoen inoro tiian as an <*xlr<'n)o i)\it at^o 

just mention it, attaching to it ' as imlioat ing t he limit <a a purely 
little scieutific inj[>f)rtance ; and mechaiiicai virw of nature, througli 
even at the present <lay it figures | arj Afidr**:-:^ of Pmil Du P»nis hev- 
mu(*h more largely in pojmlar than j mond. <l(‘liv(‘rcd in tluj year 1 S 72 at 
in scientific works on Astronomy. ; the meeting of tlie fUnanan Assoeia- 
The so-called La})lacian world- tion of Njituodists in pcij)/.ig, 
formula gained popular reputation ! « 
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powers of \he hmnan mind, which was conceived as 
itself prodneing, on tlie ])rovocation of an unknown 
('xternal (Kant) oi* internal (Fichte) inijmlse, all tlie 
manifold and interesting features of the scenery which 
surrounded it. 

Now it was tlie conviction that this view of nature 
was sligliting, unpoetical, and degrading, which prompted 
Schelling to elal)orate his “ rhi]oso})liy of ISTature/' In 
Iris mind the f-ontrast which we are now accus- 
tomed to emphasise lietweeu riiilosepliy of Nature '' 
and “ Xatural ]diiIoso}>hy was not clearly marked. 
Among the members of Ids scdiool were many of the 
l^jreniost naturalists, and indeed sonu^ of his ideas 
wer(' adopted from an eminent biohjgist, K. F. Kiel- 
niey(‘r,^ who publivshed in 1703 his well-known address 
on tlie ‘ Fielation of Organic Forces.’ lie was an elder 
(MUitempora-ry and friend of the gadebrated Cuvier, the 
foremost naturalist of th(‘ age, who sul)sequeu(ly became 
one of the most strenuous o})ponents of Schelling’s 
teachings., • Xor can it be denied that Cuvier himself, 
in sj)it<j of his Virulent attacks on the “ IMdlosophy of 
Nature, ’’ inherited like^^ise many of the philosophical 
prejudices of earlier times, ai^d that he, nuueover failed 
to recognise tlie great , trnt.li wld^li that jdiilosophy 
contained, Mnd which was t<» pl^ty such a great part in* 
tlie ,^(*coiid half of the nineteenth century: the i<lea of 

* 'I'ln liis inihuMKHM)!! (.'nvior history of a truly philosophical 

(sc(‘ to the' ‘ Ijccfius d'An’ , coiV'Cjah) i of aniiiiaied nature, 

atoiun* conipart’-e '), oii Ilun boldt , lie t'uhlislicd little. i>ut his Lectures 
(wlio (Icdirated to liini a zooloitieal : as a Prof s»u‘ at hiihin^eii, which 
tract, on ‘ (Joinparat ivc Anatomy,’ ; w<u'ec(>pi an<l circidatcd in mauu- 
LSOti), and on ScheUinjj;, wo may | seript, lia I an important and wide* 
look upon KielnH'ver (1765-0X4 1) spiead iidl\n‘nee. 
as a. iMU^ral li;^mrt‘ in the early 
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Development^ And he was further probably quite as 
deficient as Schelling and liis followers in recognising 
the rok which the exact or matliematical methods were 
destined ont^ day to play also in the historical sciences 
of mature. 

Tf, in the light of our present knowledge, we read 
afresh the writings of such thinkers as Ivielmeyer, 
Schelling, Steffens, Oken, and others, to whieli we may 
add the names of Lamarck and (ieoffroy, of Treviranus 
and A^on Baer, we meet with almost all tlie leading ideas 
which governed natural science at the end of the^ century 
except one, and that is, if 1 may say so, a mathematical 
or arithmetical conception." This idea, nevertheless, wak 
put forward about the same time in this country by 
Malthus in his ' Essay on Ihpulatioii.’ It refers to the 
disproportionate increase of all organisms if compared 
with their means of subsistence: it is the plienomenou 

of overcrowding wliich, bombined witli thab ol‘ varia- 

« 

tion,’' necessitates an automatic “selection” leading to 
the “struggle for existence” and the “ suivival of the 
fittest.” -But it was not till fortv vears after tlnAiieriod 

V V J 4 , 

that the relleetions containeil in Malthus’s ‘ I'issay ’ met 
in the mind of l.'arwin will) tlie necessary conditions by 


• ^ Tills, however, with th«" «jutili- 
ficatioiis eontained in Lol/.e’s and 
Wundt’s criticisms of this school : 
see si/pra^ ])p. .o19, .o.oO, 

- Since 1 wrote this passage, in 
the hr.'t years of the present cen- 
tury, a second iinport.int concep- 
tion has been added, of which we 
find no trace among the naturalists 
and })hi]osophers I am here dealing j 
with, but wliich has likewi.^e tended I 
in the direction of introducing inath- 


eniatical or aril hriietiica] methods 
into tile study of tli:? living creation. 
This is the conception anticiyated 
already by Francis Gal ton an<l ren- 
dered more jitecise by the accept- 
ance of Mfuidel’s theories, v’^dch 
had been negleoted ami forgotten. 
Thongli pul)li.shed far back in the 
ninetemitli century (1865), they do 
ixit belong to the. liistory of Thought 
during that ])eriod. c 
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which they •Ijecarne fruitful in a direction not antici- 
l)ate(I l)y their autlior himself. Had Schelling and his 
followers confined their view to the purely natural, as 
distinguished from the abstract physical, sciences, their 
writings would have done less harm and led to, less 
opposition. Unfortunately, however, they applied it in 
two directions where it proved to be either useless or 
actually harmful. The first of these was marked by the 
attempt to find a formula which would not only explain 
the organic living creation, but also, by analogy, the 
phenomena of the inorganic world. The second became 
inanifcst in the sway which the ideas of Schelling 
l‘xei'ci.sed over the medical sciences. 

Now, the wliolc tendenev of the new or French school r;- 
of nafural, as distinguished from mental, science in that 
ago was in the direction not of a genetic or dynamic, 
l)ut of a statical or morphological conception of pheno- 
mena. This showed itself in the confidence with which 
certain arithmetical or geomcliical relations — such as 
the lawt} .of attraction and of fixed })i'0})ortion.s, the 
types crysla*lline and organic form-s- — were applied to 
the mechanical explanation or classification of cosmic, 
molar, and m(.)lecular -phenoinena, of lifeless and living 
tilings. And this ^ficw.was coniinned by the many dis- 
coveries And ex])lorations tlmmgh wliich the aspect of 
naVnre aiul of things luitiftal hecame vastly widened and 
deo))ened. 

This was the age which insiiired one of the most pro- 14. 
minent students of nature, A. von Humboldt, with the encyoftui.s. 
idea of writing a })hysieal description of the Cosmos, a 
schemi^ wliich was not carried out till much later, when 
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the insiithcieiicy of the statical view of nature as a great 
l)aiioraTua was already bcgiuniiig to uiake itself feltd 
Scheiling's view of Nature a.s a development of the 
counterpart of Mind, as a series of slopping-stones to 
Life, and (Jonsciousness, proved to 1)0 both premature 
and incomplele: it was a prospect lather than an 
achievement. The realisation of it demanded volumes 


^ Thirf statical viow of nature - 
a belief in the re^tular recurrence 
not only of the fundaineu tal j>ro- 
ces.ses or laws of nature, but also ' 
of the ty})es and forms of exij^tiui^ 
things — sliowed itself likewisti in 
the birth and development of stat- 
istics, as 1 have shown in the twelfth 
chapter of the first section of this ' 
History. This one-sided faith in j 
recurrent types and forurs has been j 
.sevejely shaken (.lining the second ; 
half of the century by a lielief in | 
continuous and slow variation, and ; 
threaten.-^, at the end of the 
centui-y, under the sway of ■ 
t>ragmatism, to move into the • op- j 
posite extreme, denying even the j 
liighest standards of truth and ’ 
niurality. As a matter of fact, the 
recognition of statical saimmcss and 
similarity in natiu'al Lhiii,u.^ and 
proces^os has always pita.'cded and 
led to the search foi* similar under- ; 
lying causes. Tims, bcb.re tlx*. ' 
nebular by potliesis was ])ro]>ounded, j 
such regularities as tl;^.e revolution 
of the j^lamUs in the same dircc- 
tion, tlie small eccentricity of j 
their orbits and the small inclii^^i- | 
tion of the latter to a comnir>u 
plane, the jilane of the fa-liptic, 
suggested to Hersciiel and others 
the existence of sfjinc c<anmon plan i 
or scheme in the constitution, arul I 
consefjueutly in the genesis of the : 
planetary system. Again, the 
:^ameness in the tyja^s of organic j 
beings, especially in their embryonic I 
>tage, sugge.sted first the; exisfence 
of a common j>lan or sidieme, and 


later on, of a (.‘oniJiioii cau.'>e in 
their oi'igin and development. It 
was the peculiarity of the pliilo- 
so})liy of nature to lely loo much 
upon the ideal sameiie's and suc- 
cession of the types ot existence, 
and to ])uT forward oniy Umtatively 
ami in a limited >en>e the genetic 
vi(.*w which I’clie- upon a continu- 
ously acting force, an immanent 
eau.-ality. h- i- infere.-t ing 1o see 
how Lotze, in l.'^o.'’>, btUore tii(^ 
modern theory of evolut ion,' pointed 
out. how the philosophy of Scliel- 
ling and Hegci stopp<sl half-\va\ in 
its ext>Ianalion of )iat.ure ; “Only 
the One (uU of which the whole 
of nature ?»ri>f‘s has for tlu>se 
opinions a full and inrlopemleu t 
lealiry ; all ''ingie and finite plieno- 
memt, standing in tlieir imporrance 
l)eneath the' j\b>"iute\ ;iie apt to 
lose th.it x'iidity or genuine exist- 
ence through ^vllich they t hc/u -civc's 
bec^iine again new ami consistent., 
tliough ;see()ndary, starting-points 
of a living activit\. 'flius in their 
view' of nature rhe wealth <^f }>heno- 
inena whi'.h suri oumK us is piaUd'i - 
ably traced immediat^ely l<j tlx* 
Highest and tlie ..Inlinite as itr, 
oiAy true souice and .support ; di"- 
inclination <o explain the hnUc 
through tlu^ linit(Oead.-> (o a neglect 
of the smccs:-ion of tnediiddi>g 
cause.s. 'ld»i-( direadiou of invt'a- 
tigation is doubtless not a ix^ces- 
sary eon.'^e<]uenea‘ to wlnitdi. the 
starting-point of tlx'se vifwvs was 
f>oun<l to lead ; it i.-^ o’']y an error 
to whicli the teni{d..ui»m hif on the 
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of research, i*n the course of which only gradually some 
definite features of the underlying scheme could 
reveal themselves, — -some traces of the enwoven cipher 
could become visible. For development, in the sense 
of Schelling, implied two further conceptions, the .con- 
ception of a process according to which the development 
takes place, and the conception of an end or purpose 
towards wliich it was directed. Neither th (3 one nor 
the otliei’ <->1 these two conceptions could at the time be 
clearly delined so far as things natural were concerned. 
r>ut in the course of the century which followed, the 
first of these conce])lions, that of an automatic and con- 
•tiuuous pi’cx'css of evolution, was discovered : whereas 
the ([uestion as to the end or purpose still haunts the 
mind T)f the naturalist : perliaj)S with e\'en less hope of 
recei\'ing a d(dinite answer than seeUKal to exist in the 
beginning of the century. Formas I have had oecasion 
to stale Ixd’ore. the age and surroundings of Schelling 
were ac-tualed iyy a detijiitc^ idea: the modei'n form of 
the classjf^tl Ideal of Humanity. ^Fliis liumanistic ideal 
inspiivcb created, and govcuaied all histoiical researcdi : 
it did more, foi\ siuc(‘ the time of 1 ferder, it led to 
various attempts to show how the begyinings of mental 


UH\. \\a»at(‘Nrr we ni:iy 
l(» l)t‘ creative principle, 
it will always the other sale, 

a natural assuiii|>tion that in fis 
creative activity an actual coiinec' 
tioij exists ; not <wilv that all iC-' 
pix)Jucts, as c()-ortliuate»l examples, 
b(‘ar the same statii]) in varinus 
forms, hut also further that every 
single reality which emanated from 
it he<*t)mes the necessaiy condition 
of somethin^;' that is to follow and 
is a partial result of something that. 


eame bcUa e. 'I'hc dialet.tic develop- 
in which modern systems re- 
cognise the creative priiuaple 

manifests itself in an ascending 
and orderly succession of stages 
does not full}' atlord wliat we mean 
by this expected connection, for 
every single stage serves here only 
as a new and increased exertion of 
tlie creative virtuosity of the Abso- 
lute, kc.y Ac." (‘ Kleine Scliriftcn,' 
vol. iii. p. 2K>). 
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Vaj^iie ideas 
of dfivelop* 
ment kept 
hack hv 
mathemati- 
cal spirit. 


life, the early stages of culture aud society, of language 
and poetry, were connected with tlie elemental forces of 
nature. Xature was studied in a human interest as the 
alma mater of Mind. 

t 

These aims aiul tendencies of the Philosopliy of Nature 
were entirely opiiosed to the tendencies of exact science. 
The tendency of the latter was, as T liavc shown in the 
first section of this work, to discover everywhere fixed 
mathematical relations, to reduce everything to definite 
(piantities which could be measured and calculated. , The 
ideal of this view was the mathematical formula, the 

I 

geometrical figure, or the mechanical model. Wherever 
these could be found or invented, the scientific mind 
could apply the powerful engine constructed with so 
much skill fi’oin the time of Newton and Leibniz 
onward ; the infinitesimal calculus. Through the work- 
ings of this, every fixed relation, form, or movement 
discovered in natural phenomena became the starting- 
point for the development; of new ideas. A wdiolo 
train of abstract reasoning was set in motiov this in 
its course led to new relations and ffirms reipiiring 
only to be reinterpreted in order to reveal phenomen,a. 
and events whic{.i, except for it, . would have remained 
hidden and unknown. ThrongXthis powerful engine of 
Kjseareh, through this imkpendent movement of thought, 
the mind acquired an undreamv of mastery over natqre, 
and could for a moment imagine that it had arrived at 
some of the fundamental data of reality, that it had kiid 
bare the very foundations of existence. 

It is not difficult to realise how the many triumphs 
achieved within a very short {leriod in the regions of 
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mathematical . physics and chemistry would create in 

s 

tlie minds of those who wielded these powerful weapons 
of attack a feeling of triumph and exultation, and* the 
conse(pient conviction that the means were at last dis- 
covered by which all the intricacies of natural pheno- 
mena would be ultimately unravelled. The human mind 
felt for a moment as if it had become or would eventually 
become the master of nature. This mastery was indeed 
something quite different from that understanding of 
nature’s ways, from that fathoming of her secrets/ wliich 
Goethe in the very age and ili the home of some 
of the 'greatest mathematical intellects prophetically 
declared to be unattainable by scientific methods. To liis 
poetical soul the mathematical aspect was not only 
repugiifint, but unintelligible : it remained one of the few 
human achievements wliich Goethe never apprt‘ciated. 

A knowledge of higher mathematics and skill in its 
a]>]>lication will, liowever, alway*s lemain the property of 
a Very limited number, even among the highest in- 
tellects ; nor is it likeh' that froift this quarter a great 
revolution in po])ulai- thought would have emanated 
had *it not been for the indirect inlluence which it 
exerted upon the problems of practical life. And it did 
this as much by enabling ofder and well-known modes 
of practice to bo reformed and Jimproved— -such was, for* 
instance, the case with tJie practice of medicine and 
agriculture, — as also by the creation of a large number 

^ “ Cjeheimnissvoll aiii lioliten Tag 
sich Natur dos Schleiers iiioht nerauben. 

Und was sie deiiieiu (Udst nirht oUenbareii mag 

Das z\jiiigst clu ihr nicht ab iiiit Hebein und mit Scliranben, *’ 

• — ‘ Faust,' First I'art. 
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of novel occupations which followed in the wake of the 
inventions of steam, chemistry, and electricity. 

l^he modern age has had to deal not only with the 
unsolved problems (^f former ages and of the old world 
— which it regards in a new light,-— but also with new 
problems which have arisen in the new and artificial 
world of comnuu’ce, manufacture, and industry. This 
new and artificial world is the creation of science, 
mainly of mathematical or exact science, and through 
this its origin in the human mind itself it also contains 
and increasingly procTuces such problems as can be 
most easily and successfully handled by those very 
methods of exact research of whkdi it is the out* 
come. 

Xow it is to bo regretted that the i’atir)nale y)f tliis 
revolution of ideas and ])ursuits was not given by tliose 
gifted minds with whom it originated, hut that it was 
rather left to intellects* of a lower order, who were 
not creators hut onlookers imrely, to frame a po])ufar 
philosophy, — a I’easo'ied creed which should stand in 
agreement with the new (conceptions and be intelligible 
to thoughtful persons among the general public, \^ith 
very few excccptions, creative intellects have not the 
leisure nor the taste to rellect upon the ulterior con- 
•serpiences of their the(j;ies. r>ent upon creation, and 
frequentl}^ unable to control Vhe stream of* ideas which 
rusli in upon them from some mysterious depth, they 
are as it were only instruments in the hands of stune 
unknown p(jwer, intent u})on inc(?ssantly moving forward 
and im])atient of delay. Not infreiiuently, indeed, we 
tind them in later years, wlien the rush of y^mthfuf 
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ideas is ])ast, |iausing- to take a speculative review of the 
general inovenient which they liave let loose and* not 
always been able to control. J>ut such a review rarely 
does Justice either to friends or o])]>onents, as» the philo- 
so})hical and impartial tem])er must be nursed from youth 
upward if it is ever to he aerjuired a.t all. 

All this explains how it came about that a new 
Idiilosopliy of Nature sprang up in Germany, wliich in 
the middle of the century was, more than it is at 
present, a creative and receptive centre of all movements 
of tliougjlit. Tliis new philosophy turned out to be a 
prematui’c generalisatio]i, ])rompted as much by admira- 
tion for the mnv scieiK^e as by dismay at the apparent 
fruitlessness of the older {)hiloso])hy of Nature. Having, 
besides, lost the understanding for poetical, artistic, and 
classical id(Mls whi('-h prom})ted such s])eculations as 
those of Schelling and Hegel, it* appealed to tlie ma- 
terial interests whi(di, in the middle of the centurv, 
were making rapid ))rogi'ess. This j_)hiloso])hy of nature 
is known Ui^der tlie name of Materialism. 

Fe^v *|)hilosopliical sects can Inast of liaving given to 
th(i» world, in a short and lucid form, such a concise 
manual of its doctrine’ as t+ie po|)ulai* philosophy of 
Materialism has dontc •Ludwig lUichner’s well-knowui 
book entitled,‘ Kraft und Stoff,’ which a,p})eared in 1855, 
may*bc hx^kial u))on as the gospel of Materialism.^ It 
ran through many lulitions ; it has been translated into 
many languages. Tlu^ title was well clioseu, not only, 

' As ‘stateil hIk)vc lii. iiiitun* of the Soul. I liave there 

|). 197), the mattuialisUe i*ontr«>- ;il,sv> ^iven tlui titles of the otlier 
versy arose in* (hu’uiaiiy ov(‘.r tlie }»riiieipal writings of tlie iiialerial- 
[)sycliologieal ihscu.ssioii ii.s to the istic sehool. 

VUL. ill. * 2 N 


17. 

Bvieluio 
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as was probably intended, because it appeals to familiar 
ideas and employs current phrases : but also, as it turned 
out in the sequel, because it is easily translated into other 
civilised tongues. It was published at a time when the 
materialistic controversy was at its height, with Carl 
Vogt and Jacob iVlolesehott on the one side, and liud. 
Wagner and Liebig on the other. It is important to 
note that this controversy arose within the regions of 
the newly developed science of physiology, which at that 
time, through the labours of chemists and anatomists, was 
Just adopting the experimental methods and mechanical 
conceptions which had been elaborated and firmly estab- 
lislied in the sciences of dynamics and mathematical 
physics. It was especially the vague idea of a vital 
force wliich had to lie combated and expelled from 
physiological iiKpiiries. This was done in a inasterly 
manner Ijy Lotze ^ in his articles on “ Vital Voice ” 


^ Although Lotze is by far Lie 
most thorough critic of the prin- 
ciples wliich lie at the foundation 
of the materialistic view, his writ- 
ings (see a list of them suprr/. 
p. 6, note) did not create at 
the time the impressi<m they de- 
served. He was freciuentiy mis- 
understood, and that part 

his criticism was assin dialed by 
ctailemporary thought in whicli 
he successfully combated the*con- 
cejjtion of a vital force. Atx-ord- 
ingl}^ we find that in the ‘ History 
of Materialism ’ of F. A. Lange 
{ f j rs t ed i t ion , 1 S d ) — a I ready f re - 

quently ref'^rifal to —little notice 
is taken of the important part I 
which Lotze’s writings played in ! 
that controvei’sy. “ Jt is iuoize — ; 
one >)f the acutest, arnl in scientific 
eriticism one of the surest, philo- i 
•sophers of our day — who (lid this ! 


involuntary service to Material !.sui. 
ddie article ^ Vital IV)rce ^ in Wag- 
ner's ‘ Handwbrtci'l^uch,' and lits 
‘ Genera] Fatludogy and Thera- 
peutic as Mechanical Sciences,’ 
annihilated the plum Lora o^ a vital 
force, and intJVMluced some th'^ree 
of order int(^ the lumber-room 
of superstition and confusioir of 
ideas that medical men called 
iVitholoicy. Lot/(J had troddtai 
the riglit ]tath ; for*' in fact, it is 
^amongst the taM^s of ]>iiilc)Sf>pl\y, 
while making a critical use of the 
facts suj^phed by the po.-^itive 
sci^mros, to react upon them, and 
to exchange ffu* the gold <jf «:i}>ecird 
researcdi the results of a wider 
survey and a more rigid logic. 
He would no doubt have met witJi 
more recognition in this course if 
Virchow had not %<imuUane(»us]y 
appeared as practical reformer of 
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(1843) and “ Soul (1846), as well as in his three 
works on Pathology and Physiology (1842, 1851, 18g5 2). 
Ignorant or oblivious of the fact that these writings of 
Lotze contained only one side of his philosophical creed, 
Carl Vogt utilised some of the arguments contained 
therein to attack the somewhat dubious position which 
the celebrated physiologist liudolph Wagner had taken 
up to the (questions of tlie Soul, spiritual existence, and 
religious faith, — a view which Lotze himself did not 
share or support. It was easy ^ to show how, by an 
application of the ]>urely mechanical conce]>tions of 
Matter aiul Force, great ]>rogress had been made in 
the description and explanation of phenomena and 
})rocesses within the living organism, and how the 
psychol(\gieal or metajdiysical conceptions of ]Mind, Soul, 
Life, and (Consciousness contributed nothing towards an 
exact dehnitioii and understanding, of these phenomena. 
It was m)t clearly recogniscHf at the time, except 


i and if Lotze liiniself had 
not adopted a peculiar iiietaphysic 
<if his own, ot fvdiich it is ditticult 
to understand how itf coul<l main- 
tain its«flf*by the side of Ids own 
ci itK*al acumen ” (Ein^lisii 'FiMns- 
lalion hy d’hoinas, LSSO, vol. ii, 
p. 2sr>). LaiiL^e tlien ])roeee<ls* to 
show how Uzolhe was stimulated 
throu;^h Lotze's critical dt^st ruction 
of the supe) sei*sihle notion of \it.al 
fuT'ce to make tl*' dc>truetion of 
the Si^iJcrsensd )le as such the prin- 
ciple of a com[>reheusivc philosophic 
creed. In this endeavour Lanc;e 
shows, ^is had already been shown 
hy Lotze himself in his review 
of Uzolhe’s princi]>al work (1855, 
reprinted in ‘ Kleine Seliriften/ 
vol, iii. n, CdS), how materialism 
and sensationalism are apt to be 
insullicient*ly distin^uislied. *Mf 


we wish to di.^titit^uish .strictly 
between * SensatioTialism and ^la- 
terialisni, we must give the fo!’- 
mer name only to tlu^se systems 
wliicli hold to the origin of our 
knowledge from the senses, and 
attach no impoi’tance to the power 
construct ing^the universe from 
atoms, molecules, nr other moditi- 
cations of mattei'. The 8ensa- 
tion.i^ist may assume that matter 
^ is ineiH* re] >resentati('»n, because 
what we liave immediately in 
perception is only sensation and 
liot ‘matter.' Uut he may also, 
like lvf>cke. he inclined to refer 
sj>irit to matter. So soon*, Itow- 
ever, as this hecornes the essential 
basis of th(; whole system, we liave 
, before irs genuine Materialism 
(]>. ^Sd). 
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perhaps by mathematicians and mathematical physicists, 
that tlie manner in wliich they defined and used the 
terms matter and force was quite different from tlie 
conceptioiL of these things in common life and practice. 
In fact, it took a very long time before, even in the 
better text-books of physical science, not to speak of 
those of cliemistry and biology, clear delinitions were 
introduced. 

Ill the many editions of Biichuer’s work wliich ap- 
peared during the second half of the nineteentli century, 
nothing is more evident tlian the change which|®|lias 
come over the meaning of such words as mattei^md 
force in the minds of naturalists themselves. The fiitst 
edition appeared at a time wlien the c'onservation of 
energy was clearly understood only l)y \’ery few of the 
foremost representatives of the physical sci(mces, and in 
later editions of the, book, though tlie word energy is 
occasionally introduced* there is no exjdanation of the 
reasons which l)roug‘]it about the change of terminology. 
Also the book ap])eared at a time when tin? notion of 
action at a distance still appeared as an axiom in most 
of the seientilic works published on the (Jontinent. 
Helmholtz had, in the y^ar 184 7, published his cele- 
brated tract on the ‘ Conseiwation of Force,' which, 
tlirongh its very title, ]'a;;r]ietuate<l the vagnCness whi(4i 
still adliered to the term. * He also, characteristically 
of the school in which he was brought up, advanced 
the proposition that natural plienomena miglit l)cf con- 
sidered to fully explained if they wiire reduced to 
attracting and repelling forces acting betwe^en partiedcs 
at a distance. It was the age that was coiitfuit with 
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what T t(3i'med, in the lirst section of this history, tlie 
astronomical and the atomic views of nature. The kinetic 
view was still only very imperfectly developed. The 
conce])tion and term energy did not exist. Tlie peculiar 
properties which attach respectively to vibratory, rc^ta- 
tional, and translatory motion, and tlie definite part 
which each played in the description of physical 
phenomena, were not clearly understood. Further, the 
second law of thermodynamics, the dissipation of energy, 
was unknown to all but a very small number of tlie 
foremost tliinkers. And lastly, the theory of descent 
and of t!ie transmutation of species had not yet been 
fwrmnlaUid in a manner which made it useful foi’ an 
exact com])rehension of biologFail j)hen()mena. We can 
u(3t tlu^iefore 1)0 surprised that Ihicliiier’s work was 
acceiitable neither to tlie representatives of exact science 
nor to those of ])hilosophy. It was the first 1)old at- 
tempt to develop a detailed creed by means of concep- 
tions familiar to all naturalists as wcdl as to cominon- 
sens(c but ejearly defined only in thb minds of very few 
amongst tlie for(?iiiost thinkers. What characterised its 
attitude was a dogmatic assertion of theories wliich 
could nevei’ be ])roved, and thc‘ use ^of coiKa^ptions 
which were not clearly (Ictincd, and wdiich were in fact 
assumed U) be undetinable. Ni^ 3 vertJieless, with terms • is. 

. • . , . , . InadeciTUicv, 

such as matter and force,* the ])o])ular mind is accus- vo i).)pn. ‘ 
tonied to connect a definite meaning whicli is founded ■ 

^ and 

Upon* special sensations such as extension, pressure, or “ ” 

weight. Now there is no doubt that the popular mind 
connects a detinite meaning also with sncli terms as idea 
and si)U'it. * Tliis is evident from the fact that these 
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words can be as little dispensed with in, 'language and 
literature as the terms matter and force. In usimr 

iu ^ 

them we appeal in the one case as well as in the other 
to tlie meaning whicli every tliinking person involun- 
tarily connects with them, and whicli is based iijion 
definite subjective experience. Now the two classes of 
experience, of which the terms matter and force on the 
one side, idea and spirit on the other, are typical, differ 
widely ; they ret)resent the inner and the outer worlds 
of experience. It is the desire of philosophy to bring 
them together in some concei)tion, theory, or creed in 
which their mutual relation and respective importance 
are recognised. In this endeavour it is, primct 
just as legitimate to start with the one class as with 
the other. ft de])ends ujion the reality and importance 
which the thinker attaches lespectively to the two sides 
of experience which way he will clioose. rractiee, how- 
ever, has shown that the terms referring to the outer 
world, such as matter and force, referring as they do 
to things located in space, are eajialde of a m*ithematical 
definition, and in consequence of a syslematie elabora- 
tion, to which the other class of terms do not lend 
themselves. Fjom tliis of course does not follow 
that the latter do not refer quite as much as the former 
' to real experiences, as w'e have slowly learned that ever 
so clear a definition is not identical with, and does#. not 
necessarily imply, certainty. 

r.'. One of the principal causes of the widespread ‘mis- 

Incxactiiess 

ofthepcpu- underetanding which existed, and still exists, about lh(‘ 

Force. creed of materialism is to be found in the use of the 
word Force. Not till the term was mattemuticallv 
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defined tlirough the labours of Galileo and Newton did 
the mechanical sciences start u])on that assured way r>f 
progress which they are now following. The very fact 
that, in sj^ite of much matliematical and mechanical 
knowledge in former ages, it took such a long* time be/ore 
tlie now current definitions were reached, is an indi- 
cation how little the popular notions connected with 
the word force are immediately applicable and useful 
in scientific inqui]y. The sensations which have led to 
tlie popular definition of the word force are connected 
•with subjective experiences, suTdi as effort, pressure, 
resistairce, and Jiiany others whicli are not externally 
•visible, which every person, in fact, only experiences for 
himself. Tliis subjective origin and signification of the 
term fr)rce has led to two <liihculties. First, in order to 
make the term useful for describing external phenomena, 
the (jonception must be (dcvired of tliose purely psychical 
or sul)jective attributes, and ^)nly such data must be 
retained as can be shown to txxist for the external 
senses — t^jat is to say, the conception must be defined 
by the measinnble quantities of time, space, and mass. 
This was accom])lished bv measuring a force bv the 
v(do('ity wliich it imj)ai‘ts to a definite quantity of 
matter. !n this way no Iviiowledge of force as the 
cause of •motion was retjuiredi it was simply measured 
and define(f by its eftect*; in mathematical language it 
was equated, or made i)roportional, to its effe(T. In the 
sec*#)nd place, however, the word force, in spite of the 
clearance through mathematical definition, retained in 
the ’poi)ular unde^rstanding, as well as in the purely 
descrii>ti\l3 natural wsciences, that subjective meaning 
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and colouring which is due to its origin hi our sensa- 
tions ; and it was not clearly seen that the very same 
attrioutes which made the word so expressive in com- 
mon conversation and tlie descriptive sciences were just 
those misleadiuL*' features which had to l)e got rid of 
or eliminated before the term could become useful in 
the exact and logically progressive scaences. It was 
not seen that the mathematical delinition of force 
makes the term inapplicable and useless except in cases 
where visible and tangible matter and motion in s])ac(5 
are clearly distinguisliaV)le. In fact, the mathematically 
calculable forces of nature meant nothing else ftian the 
motions of something in space, and where neitliei; 
motion nor location in space exist at all, as in mental 
phenomena, or where they are only iiHompletely defined, 
as in many ])ioIogical processes, tlie whole mathcnnitical 
theory of forces is inapplicable. In tlie early stages of 
the materialistic controyersy the word foiee governed 
popular philosophy through a misunderstanding : 'it 
appeared, as it were,* under false colours. 

T1 lis false position which the notion of fonic retained 
in popular estimation was strengthened by a further 
conception which had lieen introduced into the mechan- 
ical sciences about the time when Lagrange j)ut the 
^"ewtonian laws of motion into a final niat)iematical 
expression: this was the atoiuk: hypothesis 'upon whi(di 
modern chemistry was founded, and whiijh was taken 
for granted liy the whole school of natuxalists on ihe 
Oontinent. This hypothesis permitted or <3ven forced 
the natural philosopher to look upon all those hidden 
processes, which neither tlie naked nor thd fo^ytitied 
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hiuiKui (jye c.ould ]‘Csolve into the movement of par- 
ticles of matter, as nevertheless constituterl in the same 
fashion as its cosmic and molar arrangements : they 
were conceived to be motions of particles in space. 
As these all came under tlie meclianicaf theory, of 
forces, so also it seemed a mahter of course that wliat 
were called molecular phenomena must be regarded in 
the same manner. 

Had the new philoso]>liy (►f nature ef)n tented itself 

with clearing the way for a fruitful scientific study of 

natural phenouiena, and with “combating the vague 

notions “whicli had been spread through the earlier 

philosophy of nature, it would have perforuKal a useful 

task. Ihd’oi'tunately, liowever, it did not content itself 

with tins important and well-defined task, but per- 

])etuated the erior committed by the earlier school: it 

attempted to find a uni\ersal princi])le or priiunples 

by which external and intm'n;d* jdiysical and mental 

plfenomena could lie treated alike. Tliis error brought 

it into discredit with those who Were well aware how 

universal, but At the sa,me time how hbnited in their 

application, were the principles of the mechanical 

scieiHH^s, and e([ually with those who appreciated the 

... •: ' • 

stiinulatinyf and fructify in, 14 intluence of the idealistic 
philosophy. In eonscMpienec td’ this, materialism was. 

early stiiiniafisecl as a dileUante thiiiy, and this character 

* 

it has not been able to shake t»ll' n[) to the })resent day. 
It neither understood correctly the nature and scope 
of tlie mathematical ])rinciples of exact science, nor 
appreciated the fundamentally different nature of all 
mental^ lifTj. In the attempt to brintf about a com- 
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promise, to establish a monistic view, it sacnticed, as it 

I 

seemed to the one side, matlieinatical rigor, and, as it 
seemed to the other, spiritual depth. Tn the middle of 
the century noliody saw this more clearly or expressed 
it niore emphatically tlian Lotze ; and the formula by 
which he explained the position has not lost its validity 
even at this day, though materialism has considerably 
modified its fundamental assumjitions. What Lotze 
endeavoured to show was how universal but, at tlio 
same time, how suliordinate is the part whicli mechanism 
plays in nature.” 

P>ut even with regard to tlie wider problems which 
legitimately belong to natural science and natura*^ 
philosophy, materialism itself (lid not greatly assist in 
their solution : though, in the course of the contjoversy, 
a gradual but slow (deaiance of ideas took place. 
Among these problems two stood out as of paramount 
interest and importance. Tlie first refers to nataire 
as a whole : this we may term the cosmologifeal 
problem. The secoiAl refers to tlie systi.nn pf ideas l)y 
which we try to comprehend nature. * So far as the 
first of these problems is concerned, there is no /lou])t 
that the writings of the materijalistic scliool, and forc- 
most those of iJucliner, tended to s])road among the 
reading public a largtv amount of useful knowledge 
referring to the disc^overies \¥hich science liad made in 
the course of the first half of the nineteenth century, 
by which great regions of knowledge had been o])4.uied 
out or remodelled, and wdiicli were especnally interesting 
and useful in the departments of biology and medicine. 
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This knowIed;;'e, however, though extensive, remained 
more or less fragmentary and purely illustrative. , The 
uniiication which was attempted, but never carried out, 
consisted largely in a monotonous iteration of the terms 
Matter and Force which weie never detined, and in an 
e()ually vague reference to Nature and the Laws of 
Nature, wdiich the reader could hardly help regarding as 
active principles. Tlie de.sire whicli is always felt in such 
di.scussions to collect the many statements, illustrations, 
and analogies into a comprehensive view, led involuntarily 
to the use of such words as Nature, t’ausality, Natairal 
Laws, d’c., in a way .similar to tliat in which the oldei’ 
•[ihilosophy of Nattue had used the terms Mind, the 
Absolute, Ac., without clearly detining them. 

In *a former chapter which treated of the problem of 
the Inner World, I endeavoured to show liow psychology, 
in its recent develripments, has gradually eliminated the 
word Soul as a concepticm which was not useful in a 
nudJiodical treatment of mental pbenomena. Neverthe- 
les.s the. «ivord Smd and its various synonyms have 
remaiyed indis*pensal)le in general language and litera- 
tju’c. In a similar manner natural philosophy con- 
tinually uses such words as, Nature, tluyigh, for seientilic 
purposes, the idea of nature as a whole vanishes as a 
superllucfus conception. The Essence, reality, and unitt 
of.natural phenomena ai*e as little explaimal or detined 
in natural science as the osseiuio and reality of mental 
phfinomena are discusserl in many modern treatises on 
psychology. In both cases, conceptions such as Soul or 
Nature lurk in the background as personitied agencies 
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which comprehoiid and coiuniand the n]iilti])licity of 
pheiioinena, recalling but not explaining to ns their 
essential and underlying unity. 

As is the case with the notion of force, so also the 
conception of Laws of Mature ” creates considerable 
difficulty, and this difficulty arises l*roin similar causes. 
The word •Law is taken freni conditions of human 
society, and denotes written and acknowledged statutes 
by which tlie conduct of a num1)er of human l)eings 
living together is regulated. In tliis instance the rule 
of conduct is superim])osed upon the condition of things 
which would have existed if no detinite order had i)een 
formed. Such laws are subject to (diange, (jau )je 
enforced or disregarded ; the law is, as it were, something 
outside of the society wliich is supposed to a('knowl(nlge 
and follow it. In a similar manner the ]K)])nlar mind 
is apt to look u]j()n the laws of nature as something 
outside of natural things : the latbu* l)(dng considered 
to be ill a state of chaos oeforci the s^^stem of laws 
which constitute the ' order of nature is iuti’odiiced. 
Just in the same way as the forca^s of natui'c iigured 
in the popular understanding as sornetliing outside or 
behind the difrerent motions which they bring al^out, so 
the laws or order of nature hgure iw the i>opuIar mind 
as a kind of formal aiiangerncnt to whieli the <^'therwise 
disorderly elements have to sulmiit. Nmv, in tla^ sanie 
way as the exact science of nature defines the foiccs 
]nerely by tlieir physical effects in the motions %M)f 
particles and masses of matter, so it sees and knows 
the laws of nature only tlirough the actual behaviour of 
things external. This behaviour exhiliits uriifopniity 
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and r(^j4iilarity, and the law of nature is merely an 
abstract expression of this regularity of external occur- 
rences. iVs forces can ])e seen and measured only in 
the motions tlu^y produce, so the laws of nature ca]j 
be seen only in the multitude of examples or single 

instances and occufrenees whi(-h exhibit sameness and 
legulai’ity. In fact, laws do not govern the things 

of nature ; they are simply the aljstract expression 

of the properties of these things themselves. The 

attributes of the word law which recommend it to the 
■ ])opular understanding as a ^onietliing wliich turns 
chaos into order ami maintains it, are derived fi’om 
•the ai'tilicial statutes of a liuman societ\g and do not 
belong to tbe laws of natui'e. 

It •is easily seen that those views of natiu'e which 1 
lerin(‘d above the astroiunnical and atomic views — ■ 
through the conception of forces acting at a distance and 
of exteiind things as consisting of larger or smaller l)ut 
discrete particle's of matter — lent themselves readily to 
those ])0|4}ilar couce])tions of nat^iral forces aiul natural 
laws whi('li it .Vas the lirst duty of a true |)hilosophy of 
iiatui'c to get rid of. And, indeed, thesi' nian'ndices and 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ Changp ill 

hidden attrilnites \N liich recommended the meclainical 

^ ^ conception 

('onception to the ])o})ular uiulerstanding were got rid of * 
([uite as*niiicli hy a ehange iiw the scaeiititie ideas theiy- 
s(;lves as throiigli a ei’i^ieal analysis such as was con- 
tained iji the polemical writings of I.otze and other 
pH>minent tliinkers. The change' 1 refer to has been 
f\illy described in former chapters, which dealt with the 
kinetut and ])hysical views of nature. The former 
(h‘sti;oyed tlu^ idea of inijuniderahle matter and of action 
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at a distance, the Jatter \mt into the place. of the forces 
of nature llie conception of Energy. In the same 
degree as tliese modern ideas liave been introduced into 
the scientific view of nature, the older astronomical and 


atomic views have been somewhat discredited or thiust 
into the backgrounds 

It then dawned upon some of tlie leaders of scientific 
thought that science wlien it deals with natural pheno- 
mena is not tied to one rigid system of conceptions, that 
its aim is not to explain but simply to describe the 
things and j^rocesses around us in the simj^lest and most 
convenient manner: tliat diilereut methods exist by 
winch this can be done, but that none of tliese methods. 


or systems gi\ e an insight into the nature of things, but 
only afford to the thinking mind the means ofr (con- 
necting tlie pro('esses and phenomena of nature with 
each other. This logical connection leads from tlie 


^ Ah already sliowii in the lirj-t 
.section ot this Histuiy, however 
(chapter vii., p. 1118), tiie atomic 
or corpuscular view lia.^ Ir^lterlv 
been strengtlieneU by recent re- 
search in electrical science, whi<;h 
favtmrs a coi-pu.'Cular theory ot 
electricity, an*l to this we may aUU 
the importance which Mendelian 
theories attach to definite units 
of cliaracter in living' organi.sms : 
these are assumed to j^ei'si^t and to 
be transmitted througli heredity^ 
fre(|uently after having heen a}>- 
}>arently lost oi’ Ixa^ome useless 
“ survivals.'' It seems, indeed, irn- 
po.ssil[)le tor <in ultimate explanation 
to conceive of a phmnrn or con- 
tinuum in space without as.suming 
at the same time that .sucii a. 
plenum cc^ntains discontinuities 
which admit of ]>ortions of this 
plenum being defined, ami preserv- 
ing their identity : this introduee.s 


I again the atomic view, the com.ep- 

* tion of disereti' j>articles. 

; vort(;x-atom tlieory of Lord Kelvin, 

• the discovery of tlie ly]aLs of 
permanent motion, ';Vhi(‘h coultl 

i eoinl>ine and ih.terac^t with eaeli 
otlier withuut ]t»sing ihedv .'iidi- 
viduality,’* seems so far thf‘ only 
image whi<*}i we poss(‘ss of <Useon- 
tinuities in a plenum de{>ending 
”* entirely on diitei'ent rnodfLs of 
motif. n of the ."ume all-pervading 
I .suhsrauee lermeil the, univer.-al 
; tluid or I'lthej. J[ is, however, 

: also intmesting to note l^ow t^h<‘ 

‘ celebrated autlior of the vorUix- 
' atom theoi-y latterly abandoned liis 
I own hypothesis — “ the idea t]Lit. 

' a mere configuration of motion 
suflicea ” — as not likely to Ixi 
! “ helpful in respect to crystalline 
i configuratioiLs, or elextrieal, chemi- 
! cal, or gravitational ff%’ces.’^ vSe<^ 
i t.t.tiUy vol. ii. ]). 182, note 2.* 
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known to the unknown, troni that which is visible to 
that which is invisible, and constructs an artilicial 
pietu]*e or model iji and through which the external 
world can l)e mentally grasped and studied, 

Hut it took a long time before this Vas clearly 
recognised by either naturalists or philosophers. The 
thinker who in the middle of the century probably 
represented tlie clearest views on the subject was, as I 
mentioned above, l^ot/e himself. His interest, however, 
did not lie in the direction of assisting the exact 
sciences,^ but rather in defining' the correct position of 
the biological sciences and in preparing the way for 
an idealistic conception of things by showing the in- 
suiUciency of all purely inecluinical or materialistic 
reasoning. In the meantime a great variety of interests 
combined b) effect that change in our fundamental 
notions which has taken place in the course of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century*, (ierniany and England 
each made independent and original contributions : 
Erauce, os we shall see, took fip the subject much 
later, but then' likewise in an original spirit.^ 

^ To begin with this country: Mill had already in his 
‘Logic’ analysed somy of the fundamental notions enn 

is significant of the ago when he 
wrote that his criticisms wore as 
lilllo osiimatcd at their true Yalu^ 
as were tho.-e of Lotze ten years 
earlier in CJermany. ]h>Ui Lotze 
ami Kenouvier seem to luive been 
entirely unknown to Mill as well as 
to Spencer, whose writings, through 
their inlluenee on followers as well 
as on oj)]*onents, elVeeted a gradual 
e.learance of first principles in this 
country. aiieie is. however, no 
doubt that for a wliole geiu'ration, 


‘ Lot/e’s earliest pub]i.sh«‘d tjMct, 
his “inaugural dissertation,'’ had 
the title ‘ future' r>i(tlogi;e 

princi[)iis [ihilosojihicis.’ • 

*• It should, however, not be over- 
looked that Charles Henouvier ai- 
rea<jy in the first edition of his 
‘ Ussais de critique gcnerahC (ISol- 
18(U), and still more in tiie second 
edition (187h), gave a very clear 
analysis and criticism- of the funda- 
mental notions employed in the 
science*; of nature and mind, and it 
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ployed in scientilic inquiry. A ^reat^ revolution in 
scientific thouglit followed tlie publication of Thomson 
and Tail’s ‘ Xalural Philosopliy ’ and of (derk Maxwell’s 
writings. We know that with these names is mainly 
('onnccted the introduction of the conception of energy 
into all the better text-books of physical sc'ieiu'e. To 
Thomson (Lord Kelvin) we owe two important steps in 
the philosophy of mi lure as distinguished from natural 
philosophy: first, tlu^ early recognition (1852) of that 
universal property in natural plienoniena in conse- 
(luence of which they exhibit, not only the conservation, 
but also the dissipation ov degradation ^ of energ}', a 


which ruu^hly covers th(i third 
(juarler oi the centui-y, Lotze was 
the only thinker who in a Cinisistent 
and coini)lete manner dealt with 
the conceptions 

winch underlie the natural sciences, 
exaininiiJg al>o critically t(> wdtat 
extent the}’^ could be utilised in 
the formation of a coininehens've 
creed. He did not, however, j>ub- 
iish any concise expo'^ition of Ids 
views ; they are sc.uttered at»out. his 
systematic as w'ell as his polemical 
and more popular waitings. At 
regular intervals he delivered 
courses of lectures on the subject, 
beginning with the year 1840, 
and ending in tlie year 1877 ; 
the dictated lecture* ^syllabus of 
the last course wais pu}>lished 
in 1882. The folhnving extr;^;t 
sliow'.s how Lotze. long before this 
view was generally entertained, 
had a perfectly up-to-date concep- j 
tioR of the task of natural science ; 
and of the purposes for w'hich i 
scientitic princijdes are defined and 
enifdoyed by scientific thinkers : 
“The natural sciejifcs are, indeed, 
not exclusively led by the demands 
of practical life : thus they do not 
aim w'holly at tlie practical corn* ! 


mand of the extei’nal world, d'liey 
j are, indeed, contented with a cer- 
I tain theor(‘tical <-oinnuind over thc^ 

I same i.c., tliey strive to deter- 
j mine from pi escnt facts tlieij- nei-('s- 
j sary antt'caaients and to foretell tlu‘ 
necessai'ily following ones, also to 
determine tliose to us unobservable 
eircuinstances winch c()exist wdth 
these which are accessible to (ur 
observation. They lia ve gaiiUMl this 
object by analysing e\[)erien< e and 
extracting general nUes regarding 
the cuniH-'ct.io.- of plienoniena : 
further, hv framing h}po^heses 
regarding the ai.'tual facts whicdi 
underlie the changing phenomena, 
and wdiicli make it possible through 
' tiie a])plication of thosf‘ general 
I law'.- to c.dculate from the given 
' pai'ts of lh(‘ courses of things the 
i continuation of the same in con- 
bo'mity witli actual existence.” 
Introduction to Syllabu.-^ on 
‘ Nat urphilosophie,’ sect. 2. 

^ The term d(‘gradation imj'orts 
an attribute which is not pUTidy 
mechanical : it suggest.s thar nat- 
ural [irocesscs may belong to a 
liigher or lower grade. Jhit for 
the purely mechanicr’d view' the 
diflerence is only that of more or 
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feature which distinguishes all physical (actual) pro- 
cesses from merely mechanical (artificial) contrivances ; 
secondly, in a very different direction he had already 
(1845) taken a great step in advance by showing how 
two seemingly quite diherent ways of *a])]jroaching 
electrical and magnetic plionomena — the '' actioii-at-a- 
distjince theory ” of Continental matliematicians, such 
as hoisson, and Faraday’s Lines of foice,” tilling space 

cmiLiiiuonsly, led, through matluanatical language, to the 

same resultsd d'ait carried on a lifelong battle with 
•the older eonc(q)tions of attractive and re])ulsi\'e forc'es, 
assisted in replacing in ])hysies the conce)>tion of particles 
mo\’ing aljont in enipt)' space by the conci'ption of a 
])lennni, aaid endtal by snggxcsting that tlie woj^l “force” 
slionld 1)0 discarded as an unnecessary and misleatiing 
term. IMaxwidl worked in the same direction, though 
witli more (aiutiou and iinpari ial ity, thiough his small 
tra(a on ' Matter and Motion,’ ;|nd still more by building 
U]; a large ])ortion of the scicm(a‘s of ele(4iicitv and mag- 
netism on the bai-'ls of the conce[)t4i)n of Knergy and its 
distributioji iiics])ace, discarding latterly the mechanical 
nu)d(4s which lu^ had ])reviously invented as illustra- 
tions of 4'araday’s '' lines and tubes oi force.” Inci- 
dentall}" a eontroviu'sy arose* between ^ait and Herbert 
Sj)encer <is t;o the i 1 legit imadte use whicli the latten; 

I 

• 

less, ot' larger ur smaller ; there is , tui tlie latter. .The well-known 
lui ailT(M'enc(‘ of <leti;ree in any other j “ l><'m*)n ’ of Clerk Maxwell shows 
sense. Anothc]* sense or ineaninf,^ by a hetion how, for beings other- 
is iiitrodueetl only with refereiue wise i-onstiiuted tliaii we are, the 
to the oh.servhio or thinkin.u: inind ino>t deoradrii forms of energy or 
which (lerive.s more pleasure, more motion miglit be of the same value 
use, from some sensations than from for juactical })urposos as molar 
others, and* acoordingl}’' })uts a motions ai e for us. 
greater value on tlie b>rmer than ^ See an(t\ vol. ii. p. 7-. 
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made of such vague conceptions as the '' persistence 
of force.” 

In Gei'inany tlie introductory lines of Kirclihoff’s 
Lectures on Mechanics ” mark an era in scientific 
thought: “Mechanics is the science oC motion: we 
delinc her task : to describe cojupletely and in the 
simplest manner the motions which take place in 
nature.” This definition implies a great deal moi-e 
than it actually states. In coidining itself to descrip- 
tion it discards ex])lana,tion — i.r., the sr'areli after 
the causes, and, still more, after the ends of motion. 
And as to the sim])lest maiiiuu' of the descri])tioii 
Kirclihoir adds significantly: ‘‘It is guiti' imaginabli- 
that doubts can exist whether one or tlie other descrip- 
tion of certain ])lionomena is the sim[)le]‘: it is also 
thinkable that a description which lo-day is‘tlu^ siu]])l(\st 
that can be given may in the further development of 
science he replaced Igv om^ still moi’c sim])Ie.'’ Since 
Kirchholf wrote these words, tliey liaAc ixam (uidlessly 
repeated i)y men of science and ]>liilosophors alike, to all 
of whom they liave given much occasion lor relh'ctjon. 

KirchhofLs work a,[)i)eared in 187(3. Jad’ore that 
time two thinkers of eminence had been led, through 
purely scientific interests, to an analysis and discussion 
of the axioms of physics and dynamics. Tlrcy W(*n'. : 
Wilhelm Wundt, who publisldal in 1.800 a trac^t “ On 
the physical axioms and their relation to the ])rinciple 
of causality,” and Ernst Mach, who puldished in 10)72 
a tract “ On the history and origin of the princi])le of 
the conservation of energy.” To these two writers we 
owe, in their further publications, the most successful 
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attempts towards a systematic exposition of the funda- 
mental conceptions on which the exact sciences are built 
up. Especially are we indebted to Prof. Mach for 
applying his epistemological j)rinci]>les in three im- 
portant regions of scientific inrpiiry : in the science of 
dynamics, whu'li lie lias to a hirge extent remodelled; 
h\ the analysis of scuisations ; and lastly, in the theory 
of heat. Ahews similar to his have licen elaborated in 
this eonntr}’, as it appears indejKuulently, and in an 
original manner, by AV. K. riiilord, and, more sys- 
lematically, by Prof. Karl lV‘arson in his '(ti’ammar 
of Sciemui ’ (1st edition, ,1<S92). In fact, they do not 
widely diller from opinions alrr'ady expressed by Herbert 
Spencer in several of his earlier works, notably in his 
‘ Primuiiles of L'sychology ’ ( I s( e<lition, ISoo), a.nd his 
‘First Principles’ (1852); they had been popukirly 
exiilainod in his rc'plit's to maUccisms that a]»])eared 
in the ‘ Fhiarterly K’eview’ (IST l.) and the Mlritish 
bhuirt(U‘ly iundew ’ (ISTd). Th(:‘se ro])lies are r(‘printed 
in the thi,i\l volume of his ‘ (collected F.ssays.’ 

The rationale and I’esult of all tlnssi^ discussions can be 
srinmed up in the thesis : that tlu‘ whole system of 
conce])tions by which the ex^ict sciency^ try to describe 
the observable and known phenonuma of nature, and to 
pnalict those that are unknow^n and fre(|ueutly escape' 
observation, is symbolic, a kind of shorthand, uncon- 
sciously invented and iierfected for the sake of con- 
veniTmee and for practical use : that the leading 
principle is that of Economy of Thought. 

Through^ this latter conception Prof. Mach’s 
opinioits come into contact with those of Richard 


28 . 
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Avomirius, who published in 187G a tract with the 
sic;iii/icaiit title ‘‘ Philosophy as thinking of the world 
according to the principle of least action,’’ On the 
other side Prof. Pearson conies in contact with 
Herbert Spencer in his attempt to conceive our fuiida- 
mental notions as unconsciously elaborated and per- 
fected through inheritance. Tliis is su[)])osed to work 
through adaptation ; strengthening and iirmly establish- 
ing in the human mind and in tlie course ot‘ many 
geiierations fundamental notions and axioms which are 
best fitted to symliolise and describe the experieiu'e 
gained through tlie senses. Tlu'se are lurthei' elaborated 
by science into a (^onveiiient and practical systcju cf 
abstract reasoning on things natural. 

'riiis idea of adaptation and inheritance* (rx))lains how 
cortai]! fundamental notions and axiojus a)'j])cai‘ to lie <(■ 
2 )i‘iori (in the sense of ICant) for the individual human 
mind, although they nixt c riorl — /d., mnpirit'ally 

ac(pured, so far as the civilised human ra(.'e is con- 
cerjied ; and it fui’ther tnx})lains how it comos, about that 

the human mind is nowadays in poss(*ssi(m of a,, franie- 

♦ 

work of ideas with which it can construct a coi’i’cct 
and useful, tliomdi merely syml)olical, image oi* imxlel of 
the facts and piocesscs of nature. vAnothc*r school, wlio 
do not necessarily accejU the S}H*nc(U‘ian or *1 )arwinian 
theory of evolution and adajitation, arc. foi'ced to con- 
sider tliis ada[)tation of human ideas to real plienomena 
as a matter of happy chance or good luck wliich n'liglit 
eijually well not liave existed at all.^ 


^ Dr Kleiii peter han 8ummarise<l 
tVie theories of Mac'.h, Stalti, tjlif- 
ford, Kirchhotr, Hertz. Pearson, 


and Ostwald in an interesting 
treatise, ‘ Die ErkCnintnistheorie 
<ler NaturforKchung def Gegen- 
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We tlnia see that in tlie second half of the nineteenth 
'century great changes were effected, not only in tlie 
views wJiich tlie scientific mind takes of nature, l)ut 
still TiKjre regarding the imjiortance and value which 
philosoydiers attach to any and every scientific view of 
nature and to the fundamental conceptions on which 
it is based. 

In the iirst instiince, we find tliat nearly all the 
lending ideas employed in scientitii^ tlieory and ex- 
])laine(l in scientific text-l)ooks have iKani either replaced 
‘or remod(dled. Thus tiie word force has been either 
more chnirly didined and circumscnabed in its mean- 
ing, all subj(‘ctive attribute's being stri])])ed off which 
originally attaclKsl t,o it, or it has ])een discairded and 
re])lacffd by the term energy. Something similar Ijas 
happened w^itli regard to the term matter, whieli has 


ware’ (laor)). Ho cln.-os liis ox- i 
with tho following; oin'ious 

Words: ‘■‘A woild c(»uM ))o con- 

cei\0(l ill widrii no ^'cioin-o wa.s 

Idc. 'n»U. it has c-oino to ))C i 
ot.liorwis(‘ c.in <'nl'^ apjtoar a.s an 
aocid^ait* Such an aoridont i>, for 
Us, 1 ho roi;'ularity of thf‘ tu>urso ol 
ii?itnro in ronso( iinnua^ of whioh our 
ciaii'hisioiis as to tho siuu-ossjon ot 
pluMininona, wlucdi have as ^ 

suoh only provisional valuo, ao- 
quired prautioally unliniift'd va.liio ; 
it docs not orr* n- to ns .-o inueh 
as ov<‘ii lo think of an altorat’*m 
of^tlio laws of nature, aIthou»j:h 
we oaunot, say that sueh altoration 
wtn e impossible. A seecnul favour- 
able ciiaaimstance wliioh nlaees our 
soi(Mice practically mucli higher 
than, it is t heoretically, is the 
similarity of human beings with 
regard to t\ie intellectnal process : 
were ihis not so, then what one 


intlivi<lu;tl linds v.'oidd have no 
meaning for anotiier. Then not 
oidy the I'oal, hut also the formal 
>( ienee,'> would tte iinpiossil )le. We 
so(‘. t fierefo) - ^vha^ is frtajuentl}" 
overlooked -—t hat also their ])os- 
sihility depends on a suppo.sition 
which, foil unately, is praetieally 
Iwaxs fullUied, aithnugh we have 
no right whatever to expiect it. 
'rims v.e that the. actual 

exisKmce sc-itmec in the ordinary 
.omse of the word depends on the 
tortunat(‘, hut aecidental, reality oY 
Lwcj suiipo^iiions, to ex}>eet which 
W(', have iHi theoretical right what- 
ever. hi the fta’cgoing, the ways 
have been described in which man 
lias tried to gain knowledge : that 
lie has succeeded in this is a mere 
aecident ; from our jioint of view 
we cannot assert anvthing more’" 
([.. Ml). 
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been replaced by tliat of mass or inertia! And lastly, 
the term cause has not escaped a similar process of 
remodelling, both so far as elhcient and final causes 
are concerned. The school represented hy Prof. 
Mach inclines in the direction of abandoning, for 
scientific purposes, the special term cause, putting in 
its place merely antecedence and sequence in time ; 
Prof. Wundt inclines in the direction of doing 
away witli the conception of substance : and Ihof. 
Ostwald opposes the conception of matter and sub- 
stance in favour of the 'conception of energy, agreeing to 
some extent witli — but further elaliorating — the '[Hisition 
already taken up liy Tait in tins country. Yet niost 
of these thinkers have not refrained fi‘(mi consti'ucting 
a ].)}iilosophy of nature u])on one or scveial of tlc^) older 
or more redeem terms whi(;h arc (?m]>lnyed in purely 
scientific I’casoning. Thus we have, i/Ucr (dia, the 
modern cosmologk^al tbe<,>ry of llu.^ gi’adiial and ull^'mate 
ecjualisation of lemperature in tlie univeise, and the 
extinction (jf the ])heiioni(‘na of life ; ^ a theop built uj) 
by Helmholtz, ujkui Lord J\elvin’s con.^rption of the 
degradation of energy and the irrevei-sibility of all nat- 
ural, as distinguislied from ]>u}*(d}^ nuMdianii-al, ])rocesses. 
W(i Iiave ffi-of. (rstwahrs recent 'hThilosopliy of Nature,” 
built up (‘xclusively ou the ('onc(‘])thui of, emugy, 
discarding; tlu; conception of ujattcu- and substance pus 
leading to materialism, but introdueiug the eouctqjliou 
of de\T_do]>men t in the birin of th(‘ second law of thermo- 

^ It may wf;!! to ru-rnark liei-e | activiiy, mny \'ory (;(ni.<ifl<‘ral)ly 
tliat the discovery of ladtum by cliim^o ouj' iiloan as to llio soiuxa's 
and (’urie in J S9S, and ' of Itf^al an^l lJj(‘ gnuli^al ocxdin^' of 

tlic reni;i.rkahl(‘ ])liononiena of radio- tlic sun. 
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(lynaruics. And lastly, we have the tlieory of evolution 
Tpar (:xc(dlence,\^ set out in Iferbei’t Spen(X3r’s synthetic 
])hilosophy, with its alternating processes of diffeit^ntia- 
tion and integration, and its recurrent cycles similar to 
those elaborated by the v'^toies in ancient tiiAes. 

Ihit whilst it is interesting to learn what are the 
ultimate consoquemies to whi(di any s])ecial and useful 
line of exact reasoning leads, it cannot be denied tliat 
little pliil()soj)hieal inteiest attaches to most of these 
meclianical theories. In oi'der to lie scientifically eon- 
.‘sistent they have to strip tlie ffindaincntal notions they 
emph.)/ of those i)sy(ii()logical a,ttribut(‘S, of that sub- 
^jective colouring which attaches to thmn, and which 
alon(3 makes them suitable for dc‘sciibing tlie jihenomena 
of and consciousness, so as to draw them into the 
circle of exact sci(‘nti(i(' discussion, idiev alone are of 
suiirenie int(U’est. to i)hiloso])hical thought. So far as 

nature lierself is (‘oricfuiual, l.he!^e licr most interesting 
Waits s(?(uu to lie ])res(U‘V(Ml and revealed only in a 
syno|)ti(;‘ ^])otgi(sil a,nd arli.^ti(') o])]iosed to a purely 
analyli(' and syjitla‘li(' (sci(uitilic or exact) coiileinjilation 
of iTer phcMioniena and ewuits. 

In oi(hu’ to solv(' the piubhau of naluie in the ]ihilo- 
soplii(‘al s(ms(^-- /.c., in (he ^enst^ in vaftch Schelling and 
lli{‘ ('arl^or philoso])hy of Xatiyx' understood it -it would 
bo necessaVy to inta'odi^'c inr<^ the system o( purely 
mechanical ideas some tcian wliitii sjiecitically diuiotes, 
syiubolises, or dc'seribes the essential charai'ter of the 
]iro(acss(\s pcaudiaa tr) the living and conscious world. 
And this term (ainnot itself again be reduced to ]iurely 
m(‘chani(^il conditions and attributes. Xor will it be 


30 . 
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sufficient to leav^e this essential itxuuui in a shadowy 
background, as vSchelling did witli liis '' Absolute,’' Hart- 
niann with his Uncoiiscious," and Herbert S])enccr with 
his Unknowable.” ^ The term must have a deeper 
meaning, and this meaning must be founded on some 
subjective or psychical ex])erienee accessible to every 
thinking person, and possessing as mucli immediate 
evidence and intuitive certainty as those rundamental 
data — sucli as space, time, motion, and mass — upon 
which exact science builds up her theories. 


^ To tiuH \ve iiiiLclit add Haeek<d's 
“ Law of - whioh a 

co?;iuologica] fijst jaaiiciplo includes 
the conseivaiif)!! ef inattcM* and 
eneruy — were it not for the fa(.t 
that this contains ready n** lU'w 
i(U‘a, hut reminds <ady of 

Snino/a and other })recursor-> 
(^iieh as Jhieljnei') w'lnrse opinions 
H aec‘kel partially a(h»])ts. If, may 
heie be I'ernarked tliat it is not 
pre-eminently amon^ such natu!;:i] 
philusoph(;rs as cletiiie and handle 
the fundamental j^riTiciples i»f tin* 
mechanical view with the r^i^oatest 
accuracy and ellicicncy tliat \\c hml 
the materialistic view' of the* wield 
promineittly j)ut forwareh It is 
rather by those Ihinkf-rs — iifetahly 
biologists--\vli(^ are* forced by tiain- 
ing and habit to u.-e such terms as 
mass, force, energy, (jfnt^e, and pur- 
pose in a wider atid more pregnant 
sense than a purely mechanical (h_;- 
linition would pernjit, that we find 
tlie.^e conce}nion> em]>loyed to (e\- 
})lam both mechanical and mental 
}>}ienomena and the claim put for- 
ward to establish a tnotiistic crcerl. 
Mathematicians sucli as Gausn, 
(Jaucliy, Kehin, Hertz, atid others 
have always laid down their me- 
chanical principles with the great- 
est caution, indicating or distinctly 
expressing the conviction tliat the 


phenomena of lib* and mii id belong 
to an entirely dilfc'i’ent sjiluMe of 
thought and lafseai’i h. A rcmiaik-^ 
al>le (expression in this dir i.eci ion 
will be tound in H. Ib'rtz's post 
liumou.-ly publislnul Mh-iiu‘iph*s of 
]\leelianics ' (IMM) : ‘‘ it is (’Vj'tainly 
a justiti('d caution witli whieli w<‘ 
coniine llui realm'' of mec'hanies 
exj>ressl_\' to inanimate nature and 
leav(‘ tiie <iuestion o])(‘n how far its 
laws can be extendc<l lu^yond. In 
liutb, the matter stands thus, tlict 
we can neither maintain that tlie 
int(*rna! phenomena of animated, 
beings obey the sarl^'c ia^vs no]* 
that: th(,*y follo'f' otliej- laws. A]>- 
fn-aianee and com mon-smi.^v' f;*vour 
a fundamental ditlbrence. And 
the saiiKi flailing wliich induces us 
to ro.Iegatf* as foreign to the 
mechanism of the lifele.-s world 
eveny. purpo:(>, (}V(‘ry sensation of 
pleaf-ure and pain, the s;;mi(‘ h’eling 
makc's us liesitatc t/) def »riv(* our 
vi('w of tlie animated world ^ of 
these richer and moia^ varie<l at- 
tributes. Our principle, suthi'icnt 
perhaps to deseiibf* the imniop of 
lifeless matter, a])pears at least 
'jfiriina fdcu to be to(> simple and 
limited to deserilxr the manifold- 
ness of even the lowest [ilienomena 
of life ” (p. 4f>). •; 
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The earlie-r pliilosophics of the century recognised 
this, and attom])ted in various ways to sup^dy the want. 
(Vuisidering the prominent part whicli abstract theories 
liad played at th(i time, botli in tlie departments of the 
exa(d and the historical sciences, and the great cha^nge 
which had thus come over men’s o])inions, especially on 
tlu^ (Continent, it was natural that thought itscdf, or as 
it was termed the Td(^a,” sliould be (auisidered as a 

definite factor and propelling force in the world, and 
that the system in which this (a)nctg)tion was cairied 
'out, the Hegelian system, should attract nuudi attimtion 
and a])])r(M'iation. It was owing In ihna^ distinct caustvs, 
1o which I ha\ e alicady had <.)ccasion to refer, that this 
attem])t was ^liscrediled, and that it lost favoui* in the 
eyc'S of thiidvci's of various degree's and t)pinioiis, 'The 
first of thej*^' eauses was tlie dillienilty of defiidng more 
(deaily the dillerenf. stage's through and in which 
Thought or “the Ichai ” o]>eralt‘d in nature and in his- 
tory, a]i<l the arbitj'arim\ss whicli wcas tl)us introdmaal 
into |)hil,o:^}phical reasoning. The^ second (*aus(' was the 
retu^iuto ilie purely ciatii.'al ]»ositioii of Kant, according 
tw wddi'li thought plays only a ftuanal and regulative 
and not a ciHaitive part in niental yiia^j^'ress. Tlie third, 
and probably tiu' most ini])(>rta.nt, cause, liowever, was 
th(3 fact that the ideals and a?^})irations which tilh'd tho 
nmids of ]>eo])l(‘ during* and after tlie e])och of tlie 
li(wa>lution, and whicli wau'C then living forces, fadtal 
graTlnally away liefme a groat nuiltitiidc of ])i'aetical 
and gletaihal tasks whicdi had to bo performed and of 
obstacles which had to be oven^ome, and which brought 
in tlu^ wake of them mueli doubt and discouragement. 
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31 . 

>Scho]ien- 
liaut'r’s ])hil- 
osoy>hical 
vic\s' of 
Nature. 


Thus the panlogism which found its extreme expression 
in the Hegelian philoso]>hy lost its hold' of the philo- 
sophical mind, or continued to liv^e only in branches of 
inquiry which were either purely mechanical, like the 
exact sciences, or purely critical and ex})ository, like the 
historical sciences. 


ir. 


The ])ossibility of approaching ilie ])ljilnsophical prol)- 
lem of Xature from a dillei’cnt side had already been 
shown much earlier in the (anitury. This was done in 
a short treatis(^ which S(dio))eiiliauer jaiblislied j’ust at 
the time when the pliiloso^hy of nature as snigested 
by Schelling was losing its attractiveness, uluI when the 
new science of Ihology was laying the foundations of its 
subsequent brilliant dove]o])meiit.^ It consisted in an 
ai)plication of tlie fundamental idea of Scho])enliau(n*’s 
system to a sulqect Vhirdi had been only inq»erfectly 
handled in liis fiist gi'(‘at work.'^ ^Vlthtiugh it js true 


^ to tljo clieniir.il imd pliN-io- 
(ii.-c()V(_Tif>s whi'-li pii Kiucrd 
the reform of nioh)«-V' the 

second (]uart<o' of tin* centuj’y, .-ee 
the tir.^t ."ecfioii of ild-^ 

\vol. i. p. ill.} ,,7yY. ; vol. li. \>. ‘^U8 

'^77; P 

“ d’he li’f'utise u|>p»*;treil in 
year 1S;C7 Vvith the title ‘On llu; 
Uill in Natiins^ >eventeen y<eirs 
aftei- the coniplefion df the [»rin- 
cij.al work, and purported to t)e 
a “discu^hion of the vcriticution.s 
wliicli the phifoso]>liy of the author 
since itss a})pearanfo iiad received 
tlirough the empirical Hcitmce,.'^.” 


1 In tlie Inirodurtii'n Srho])(mlj;uu r 
j lays d^eal sire.-- upon tlie fact 
* that Ids melapliN-ic. was tie* only 
I one , which haiuu'Uii-cd with the 
I physical .'-cience-, ina.sjjnmli as IxttL 
! liad indcj »end(‘n 1 1\ an ivcd at the 
I sjuiK' point. In tins way lie con- 
i siders th U his inel aphy .-ic dilUu’.s 
even from that c-f Kant, whicli 
‘Mc'avcs a wide ;.;ap i)elw(‘en it.s 
own residt.s ami (c\{)crience, Lind 
still nioie froni that of ScheJlin^r, 
which i.- secrcitly ahst I’act (ag fi’om 
tlu* empirical .'-^‘ucnces, and only 
di.-.<a)V(‘rs (I priori \vhal it had 
nadly leai nt u iiorJrrioriJ' , 
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that to the * influence of Kant’s practical philosophy, 
a,ud of the extreme version which Ficdite su])sequently 
gave of it, tlie fundamental conception of ScRopen- 
hauer must be traced l)ack, it is nevertheless liis 
undoubted merit to liave first attempted* to elaborate 
a compreliensive philosopliical creed in which the ulti- 
mate lieality, tlie foundation and root of all existence, 
is conct^ived to be that ])Ower wliicli in liumau con- 
sciousness figures and o])ei-ates as the Will or active 
principled 

As the interest in the logi(^[ft system of llcnrel sub- 32. 

^ ^ Oi)p()se(l to 

sided, !:fnd the shallowness of the materialistic doctrines caniogism 
^’Gvealed itself, the pr>sition which Schopenhauer took 
uj), and which li(‘ had d(‘fended with a grecit w’ealtli of 
illustmtion and with miu'h literary talent, attracted at 
last [iOpula^ attention and exerted that inlluence upon 

sci(mtific,- acaidemic, and popular thought which it has 

• 

‘ S(ai(;{)Oiiliauer \ery lucidly liAve liithento as.suu-iocl, in?o}.)ar,'ible 
tft(‘ i"iT.i< 'uat' of his \n1io 1(‘ coiiro])- from the Intelh'ct, <,>r even a more 
lion ill a nas.-ai'i' \vhi<'h is woiili ri'sult of th<‘ sumo, fundameiit- 
traiiMTihiiijj:. ^ “ ddio oiiipii ii-al coll- i ally (Mll’crcnt and ijuito indo]'ond- 
firiii.it.ions Wvliich 1 am O) out of it, cajiahh' of existing' and 

moiilioi^ roim- om* and ;iH io (Ik* manifosiin^' it>olf without it : ^ucli 
koriK^l and main point ol my dtx-- heiny t ho in t ho w hole of 

triiK', tlu‘*rcal inotaphysio of iho naiuio, from th<' animal creation 
saiu(‘ /.c., to tliat ]»ar;idoxi(.al, downwards: furl her, that, this Will, 
fnndanionial truth that whaf Kant , as the <«n^^'rhin^ in it-'olf, the 
oppo.xal as th(' ‘ d’hiny in itsidf'to ' only liady Uoal, the' ('iily original * 

it.^ nioro appoiir.'inco (t i‘i mod hy mo and .m-ta])h} >ical prinri}»lo in a 
pri'o‘nlaU(.fli j aod ^vilal ho (-on- ' \foilvl in which every thiny ot-o iiH 

sidcrod (o hf‘*:d'.-()lnlcly nnknow- m(M-(‘ appearance, irivcs to ov(U’y- 
al>l*‘, that, [ >ay, this ihinjj; in ! thin:;, whatever it may he, the 
itself, tin-, sidtsliatnin of all phe- : ])ower through which it ran exi.-t 
iionunia, and as smdi of the whoh' and act, Xc. ' vSchojienhauer, 
of ^Kitnre, is nothin^- else' than A\’<Mk(*. ed. (Iriesehach. Cud edit., 
what is iniinediat ely known and = vol. iii. p. 202.) 

familiar to us, what we lind in •' hi the second edition of his 

our own inner self as tin' Will; tract, which a})^>ear^d in the year 
that in con^eajnt'nee this Whll, in- ; lSr)4, Schopenhauer shows that his 
stead yf being, as all t>luloso])hei\s fundamental principle as well as 
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not lost down to the present monient. There is no 

doiil)t that wliat has been termed the voluntaristic 

( 

tendency in recent i>]iilosophy is largely to be traced 
bacHv to the impression which Scho])enIiauer's writings 
have made on many of the foremost representatives of 
modern tliought, although few of the lat ter now folbnv 
tlie special lines into whicli he dt^velopcal liis central and 
fundamental idea. 

Tor we must not overlook the fact that Sc}io])euhauer 
was not primarily led to liis s])ecukitions by a, s}>ecial 
interest in nature and natural phenomena, such as" 
actuated Schelling. Ffe l)rauclied off from tlu^ main 
trunk line (.>f idealistic thought at a })oijit anterior Ui 
Schelling's pliilosojjliy of nature, wliich at the time does 
not seem to have much iin[)r(^ssed him. Ifis pl)ilos(V]ihi(^al 
tradition was Kantian, his inspiration oame- from Plato, 
and, though he barely admitted it, lie was inlluenc(Ml )>y 
hdchte.^ And he 7’emai]>ed com])lel (‘1\' fuilangled in the 

p.'iniiM] Cy :i iuiul.iiiicnl.a (litiercnce 
wliieli sOjtar:itcs lilni I’loiti 
and Uiclitc'.s iiiniirdftte followers, 
and may proUiloly to one of 
HMsoii.- why }je nrwei' 'actnow- 
l(‘(1j^c;d liis i nd*d >l (aliK^ss to tdelile, 
a’he di t'r’ei-enee is wadi laonydi^ 
out in an e.xi cllfnit sk('t(‘h of 
S<dioj »enhaiie7" s di»clriiie Uy Dr 
f^cdirhann in a ree.ent t)uhlieation 
already refen’ed to (On'o.ssc l)en- 
k<‘r,' vol. ii. (;[>. laia-ChT). “ S<-h(»p- 
eiTliauf^r’s W ill is a 1 ilind and aini^'es.s 
inif)ukse, and hfoe Iic> th(* ditlerenee 
wdiieli sepaj-n^s deci.'^ively his e,oii- 
ception of Will from that of 4'a^'^ 
ami Fichte. Kant's Will is alto- 
f^cadier a rational ]>o\ver opposed in 
its nature to desire, not tin ini' 
jiulse or .''fom<;thin;^ impulsive hut 
a power fhroueli motiVes of reason 
to resist imjmlse : it has in*i'eality 


Tit her eontrihiition.'- of his had not 
escaped the notice of 
scientists, iiotabiy me<lieal authori- 
ties, such as the ])hy>ic,ian, 1 >. 
Brandis of ( t ipcnihaLnm, and tin* 
o])lithalmoloyisf , Anton Uo-as of 
Vienna, hut that they in an un- 
pardonable nianner <lid "ot afkm>\v- 
led^e their iiide)>te(The.>s to liim, * 
and thi.s leads him into a lengthy 
^diatril»e ayyiinst tlie dishonesty <>f 
(lermaii litei-aiyv practice, takin^^ the* 
opportunity to contia.vt with it the i 
^enlletnanly t.one of ’ 'I’lie Fd inbur^h ; 
Beview,' — an a<lmissi(m whi«di lie, 
liowever, retra(ds in tlie tliinl : 
edition. | 

^ This apparent I’esemblance to i 
Fichte, from whose writings many i 
sentences may be collected whic.h | 
are alrno.st identical with some of ; 
Schopenhauer’s, is, Innvever, accoiii- 1 
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formula which contrasted the phenomenal and the 
noumenal worlds, tlie ''Thing in itself’' and its appear- 
ance. The main ohj’cct and root of his philosopliy was 
to detine tlie "Thing in itseltV and this he did l)y 
identifying it with the AVill. And he* still fiifther 
empliasised and per])etuated this contrast by ])laciiig in 
opposition the Will and the Intellect, as the two funda- 
mental princi])les or Factors in all reality. In tlie sequel 
h(^ ('.ertainly did utilise the discoveries and theories of 
the I'apidly progressing natuial scienc(.\s as illusinations 
•'of his maan thesis, and in tie * tract reho iaal to. " The 
Will in Nature,” he arrived at a jihilosojdiy of nature 
• and a, (.conception of lu'r innermost (essence. 

Still S(chopenhaiier belongi'd to tlac idealistic and 
roinarttif' school of modern pliilosojihy and retained 
maaiy of the ]).reiudi('es and laoeman^])! ions with wdiich 
tint school sta.rt(‘d, as also that siqnnme belief in the 


^ol Ill'll^’ t)Ut ttic iiruno ill coninjoii 
with Sciit W'ill. Ts’ih 
is l-'lclite in llin nnuUinn'ntnl trait-, 
of ills plnt^M^iiliv rat iona]i>tir,ill\ 
iii''!iuoa. and ina-t.iitinn much more 

rhai^ Waul loleoh lyrically miiulca. 
Imh'ed, without oxa^^^a-rat ion, we 
tiiay .-ay iTial. his system is the mo-t 
c<iu>isrcnt aU.empi to explain with- 
out rcmaimh'r what /.s’ by what 
to lie. . . . The Self (oi- ego^ is for 
hielit<‘ essentially a rationally de- 
ti'iinined 1'nnct ion, its real e.-stmee 
being rationalaiul inoial delerinina- 
tmn. . . . With Sehopeidi.auer, on 
tlie other side, it seems at tiist 
prohlomat ical how moral categories 
(•an be a[>ph''d at all to the blind 
and aimless Will which a])})ears 
niosjl directly in the forces of 
inorganie nature” (p. 285). Dr 
Lehiuanu Ihen shows how, st> far 
as th* ethical [iroVdem is eoneerned. 


tlie way was indica t».'d to Schopen- 
, hauer by Schelling's tract (D'Oh) on 
tlic ■; IV'Scnce of hum, in freialom." 

; whieft Scliopcidianer praised as an 
' exeelhmt [laratiiira.-e of Iv.imian 
; doet.rine in which, Imwover, Si-hel- 
, ling did not give Kam liis due. 

I We shall I’cvcrt. to this when deal- 
i iug ill a suh^Cipicnt chaptei' with 
i the J'h t' problem. It slmuld 
1 he noted that Scliopenliaiier's in- 
I ^ti*odaction to the ideali.-tic philo- 
so|)liy came tluoiigh Sehul/.o fn 
; (hdtingen and Fichte in Ferlin, 

' at. a time (1805-1818) long after 
i Fichte's se]iar,ition from Schelling, 

’ whose philosopliy of nature lay 
outside Sehopeiiliaiior's course of 
! .studies. His interest, in physical 
! and jihysinlogical iiuestions was 
i probably awakened b}' (loethe, who, 
j in 1814, secured IScliopenhauer’s 
j interest in his own colour tlieory. 


: 13 . 

Scliopcn- 
hauer an 
Kicalist and 
ronuanlic. 
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34 . 

As also Von 
HartraaTiii. 


35 . 

TliH Philoso- 
phy or the 
“ Uncon- 
scious.” 


power of abstract hximan reasoning which characterised 
it. To the same school belonged likewise Eduard von 
Hartmann, and, although it cannot be claimed for his 
philosophy that it has had any direct influence on 
European thought outside of Germany, it would be 
unjust, in this connection, not to take note of tl)is last 
brilliant attempt to bring the fruitful and original ideas 
which are contained in the idealistic systems of Schelling, 
Hegel, and Schopenhauer into some connection and 
harmony. Tn the middle of the century there had 
been . created, and there continues to exist, among many 
thinking persons outside of the schools, the desire foi' a 
cornprehensive and reasoned creed in which some funda-' 
mental principle is sliown to pervade, and to afford an 
interpretation of, all nature, mind, and liistoryl' It 
seems natural that the great woihl-problern 'wliich both 
Hegel and Sehopenhauei’ attempted to solve Iw specula- 
tion, and which Schelling •never lost sight of, should not 
have been entirely abandoned without a last and supreme 
effort to solve it ; and this with due r(K;ngniljion of the 
enormous change wliich had come over niodern thought 
through the rapid development of the natural sciences 
At the time \\^en llartnuyin published his first great 
work (18G9), the leading ideas. just referred to still 
formed, if not active convictions yet certainly very living 
reminiscences in the minds of iflany thinking persons In 
Germany, nor was the expectation absent that some 
new system would ari.se affording a rational and eotn- 
prehensive answer to the foremost problems of life, 
mind, and society, which had become more ^ pressing 
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as time went, on.^ These circumstances ex])lain, to 
a large extent, the quite unexpected welcome ,, with 
which Hartmann’s work was greeted. The name he 
gave his philosophy and the title of his book indicated 
that he combined the transcendental with the realistic 


movement of thought, and arrived at speculative results 
through inductive methods. Instead of opposing Will 
and Intellect, as Schopenhauer did, he co-ordinated 
them as equally real attiilmtes of the Absolute, which 


he terms the Unconscious, and the existence of which, 

* * . 

uiuier difrereni forms, he traces in nature, in mind, in 
art and langiiagx', as the dcep-lyiiig background or 
tiidden agency. Whereas Hegel tnxtols the Intellect 
and Schopenliauer de})rcciates it, Hartmann shows that 


’ A variet y of more or lo.ss syj^tem- 
atio attemja.s \^’ere made towards 
the micMle cd’ the century, some ot 
which c.rt'atcd, at the time, con 
siticrahle interest, tliough rno.st of 
therii have not liad any lasting iii- 
lltJenco on Kuropoan thought as a 
wliolc. J^caving*a:<ide tlie wi’i tings 
of earlier phij^isophical natur:dists, 
such as C)k^iii (‘ Xatur})hil‘»s<>pljic,' 
‘3rd ed., ns Id), Stehens (‘Anthrop* 
ologi<* M 1^23 ), Schubert (‘(Joschiclite 
(l#r Socle, ’• 1 830, and several sub- 
sequent (‘dilions), and Oerstedt 
(‘ Der deist in der Natur,’ 1830), 
tliese attem]jts dealt mosMy with 
questions of mental and religious 
plulosophy,*Iess with tlie ])hilosophy 
of nature. (_)ffe of ISchelling’s coii- 
tei^poraries was the tlH‘oso))hist 
Franz von Baadcr ( 1760-1 S 11), who 
in his ‘ FermentaC^ognilionis ’ (1822- 
I82i) directed special attention to 
the writings of Jakob Biihine, after 
having already influenced Bchelling 
in thsCt direction. Chr. Fr. Krause 
(1781 - 1832)^ an original thinker, 


attem])ted to unite tlie “subject- 
ivism of Kant and Fichte with 
thi‘ “absolutism “ of Schelliiig and 
ll('g(.*) in a sy.stem termed Panen- 
! thei.->m. His originality, especiall}’ 
! in <‘l liics and ]>hilosophical juris- 
j ])rudence, lias been ai^knowledged 
; by eminent "wrilei's on this .sul.>ject. 
j Anton# duntlier (1780 - 1863), a 
j Jloinan (‘atholio priest, opjtosed the 
j jjaii theism of Sclielling and Hegel 
j by a “ dualit%m ” and “thei-sm” 

; modelled upon Cartesian ideas. He 
} liad, in a ceitain circle, a consider- 
} able and numerous fol- 

j lowers and admirers, but his philo- 
sophy, like tliat of de Lammenais 
ift France^, was rejected at Koines 
(1857). The only thinker who, in 
addition to tlie leaders of thought 
mentioned in this chapter, has 
received increasing attention not 
only as a theologian but latterly 
also as an original philosopher, is 
! Sclileiormacher. 1 shall deal more 
fully with his speculations in later 
chapters of this section. 
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the Will and the Intellect are equally real attributes 
of the Absolute, similar to Extension and 'riiought in the 
systems of Descartes and Spinoza. And he arrived, 
more than any of his predecessors, at his result through 
inductive reasoning, based upon a wealth of material 
gathered from the most recent discoveries in natural 
science, psychology, and Tuental liistory. 

Eor our present purpose it may be noted that 
Hartmann’s principle of the Unconscious is the last 
suggestive conception utilised for the solution of the 
problem of nature in Iho sense in which this lu'oblem 
existed for the older i)lalosop]iies, and that it' has, in 
one form or another, found its wa}' into the reasoning 
of many modern schools. Hartmann was not slow to 
detect this, and many of his sul)se(ptent wi-itin»^'s had 
the object of showing how the leading ,idea of his 
system is more or less distinctly stated or implied in the 
writings of earlier and CQntem])ora,ry (huiiian thinkers.^ 


^ lint also of sliowiii^x how they 
have failed in giving a detinite ex- 
pression to this jndnciyde. One of 
Hartmann'S late.st deliverances 
dates from the year 1 JiOO, when 
he published in tlir^. ‘ Archiv fiir 
Systematische Philosophic’ (vol. vi. 
pp. 273-290) an instructive suin- 
niary of the differenp^/riys in which 
the conception of the Unconscious 
has clearly or confusedly crept 
'modern philosopliical liteiature; 
whereupon it may be remarked that, 
with the exception of Mill and 
Spencer, hardly any hut German 
philosophers are referred to. He 
there finds no less than nineteen 
different uses of the term Uncon- 
scious, which he groups under four 
main headings : — 

(a) The epistemological Uncon- 
scious ; 


(A) The jihysical Unconscious 
(r) The meutal LJncoiiscious ; and 
(d) The mctapliy rical Uncon- 
scious 

, thus indicating how the cvdiception 
t makes its appearance in ftealing 
I respectively with the ''})i'<d»lem ‘of 
I Knowledge, the ])rol>lem of Nature, 
the problem of the Soul, and the 
problem of Reality. In spite of the 
inhiiite ))aiiis that Hartmann lias 
taken to <lrive liome 'The funda- 
inental idea of his philosophy, I 
doubt whether he has succeede'fl in 
making tliat idea generally intel- 
ligible and useful. Some of the 
fine di.stinctioris which he mUkes, 
between the IJnhewu^iitc and 
the Bcwusstlosc are hardly translat- 
able into other languages. His 
disciple Prof. A. Drews published, 
shortly after Hartmann’s death in 
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But on ttie whole the ideal view of the problem 
of nature was* gradually losing its hold of the thinking 
mind, and has had to give way to the purely naturalistic 
view, wliich limits itself to describing and calculating 
natural phenomena and to the elaboration* of a system 
of conceptions by which this can be most conveniently 
and completely effected. The philosophical task is then 
reduced to a criticism of tliese conceptions, fixing their 
logical definitions and the range of their applicability 
and usefulness ; and this with the further distinct object 
/iof showing whether the more coTnplicated phenomena of 
life, mitid, and society can be described and interpreted in 
Jterms of those fundamental conceptions which have done 
sucli eminent service in the exact sciences ; or whether, 
on th^i other hand, a new principle will have to be in- 
troduced in ^order to make these phenomena intelligible. 
As stated above, this task had, in the middle of the 
century, been already approached more or less metliod- 
i(?^illy and in^a narrower or wider sense by such writers 


1906, two •articles which he lias 
reprinted under tlie title ‘ Das 
LebellH^^\‘l•k Plduard von Ilart- 
nmnn’s,’ apd wliich together with 
llartinanii s own summary just 
mentioned may be reoommendeil 
as an introduction to Hartmaiiirs 
})hilosophy. Prof. Windelbartd in 
Ilia ‘ Histojiy of Philosophy ’ gives 
t he following •summary of Hart- 
m:i 4 in’s view: “That higher coTi- 
sciousness which is termed the 
Unconscious, and which is supposed 
to %)rm the common living liack- 
ground of all conscious individuals, 
Hartmann tries to trace as the 
act ive» essence of all jirocesses 
in physical and mental life : it 
takes the plTice alike of Scliopen- 


liauer’s and Schelling’s ‘ Will in 
nature,’ of the vital force of earlier 
physiology, and of the entelechies of 
th«‘ system of evolution. It unfolds 
itself above all in the teleological 
connection.‘%()f organic, life. In this 
respect Hartr?iann has also very 
ellcctually combated materialism, 
inasmuch as his doctrine jioints, 
everywhere to the uniting spiritual 
and living .'ground of things : he 
for this ])urpose em})loys in the 
happiest way a great wealth of 
natural knowledge, although he 
deceived himself when he thought 
that his speculative results were 
gained by inductive methods ’’ (4th 
German ed., 1907, p. 54‘2), 


36 . 

The i<leal 
view di,s- 
placed by 
the natural- 
istic. 
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as the Mills in England, Comte in France, Lotze in 
Germany, somewhat later by Du Bois Eeymond, Charles 
Kenouvier, Claude Bernard, Stanley Jevons, and others. 
But the merit of having devoted himself without pre- 
judice and bias to the solution of this critical problem in 
a comprehensive and exhaustive manner is undoubtedly 
due to Prof. Wundt of Leipsic. It is interesting to 
see how in the course of his researches he has been led 
to adopt a position which, thougli arrived at on quite 
different lines, has tended to confirm and strengthen 
whAt we may term the voluntaristic inovxunent of thought. 
This emphasises the active principle of the will, ahd gives 
clearer expression to a tendency of thought whicli we 
find already in jMaine de Biran in France, in Alexander 
Bain in England, and, in an extreme form, in Sc^iopen- 
hauer and Hartmann in Germany : to it Prof. Wundt 
lias given an indei)endent expression. How he gradu- 
ally arrived at Ids position he has himself described 
in an article entitled On Psychical Causality and the 
Principle of Psycho-])hysical Parallelism,’' pu.l dished in 
the year 1894.^ ‘'I learned first,” he says, “in the 


^ The writings of Prof. Wundt j 
are extremely numerous and vol- | 
uminous, covering a;:, enormous I 
field of research unparailelcd by > 
any contemporary thinker, with j 
, tlie exception perhfips of Hartinain. ! 
But wlicrcas liai tinann put forward 
the main idea of his philosophy in 
one <jf his earliest works, giving 
currency to certain watchwords 
and a certain form of pessimism, 
the one - sided accentuation of 
which he has V>een at great pains 
to mitigate in his later writings, 
the really valuable and original 
conceptions of Wundt’s philosophy 
— the notion of creative syn- 


thesis and tliat of the growth of 
spiritual enei gy - lie buried in 
such . an enormous mass of de- 
tailed exposition, of criticism, and 
of scvittered artifdes, that it is only 
with ditliculty that the student ar- 
rives at any tolerably cfuicise view of 
Wundt’s ]»hiloHoj)hical system. ^We 
must tlierefore be especially grate- 
ful to Dr K. K()nig for his excel- 
lent Monograpli on Wundt (‘ Froru- 
iiiann’s Klassiker der PhilosojTln’e,* 
xiii. ), to which may be added 
Prof. Hbifding’s account of Wundt’s 
philosophy in his ' Moderne Phil- 
o8oi)hen,’ pp. 6-38. ' 
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processes of visual sensation, to appreciate that act of 
creative synthesis which became to me gradually a 
leader by whose hand to gain also a psychological 
insight into the development of the higher functions 
of the imagination and the intellect, towards which the 
older psychology had given me no assistance. As I then 
approaclied the temporal relations in the flow of our 
ideas, a new iiisiglit was given me into the develop- 
ment of the functions of the Will, — of tlie external out 
of the internal, of the complex out of tlie simple, an 
Insight also into the intimate connection of all psychical 
functions, whicli we artificially separate by such abstract 
oames as intelligence, feeling, and willing : in short, I 
recognised the indivisibility and homogeneity of mental 
life iu®all its phases.'’ ^ 

The idea* mentioned in this passage has gradually 
gained the supretnaev in Prof. Winidt’s speculation. 37. 

^ ^ ^ Wiiiidton 

Actuality appears more and nufre as the central idea of Actuality, 
hrs philosophical creed, and he traces this factor back 
not only^ hito the elementary aiuf primary functions of 


‘ lilHvf explanation was putdislied 
in the year 1804 in tlio ‘ Philuso- 
pnische St,u<li(Mi ’ (vol. x.), and has 
since been reprinted in tho 2nd 
volume of ‘ Kleine Schriften,’ lOil, 
see ]). 111. Tin's collection ot his 
scattered contributions in two vol- 
uiiles will mu(*li facilitate the study 
of ^Vundt’s pliilosopliy, though, Tii 
consequence of tlie alterations in- 
troduced in the re[)rint, a reference 
to yie original articles would, iu 
tho interest (^f a. histt)ry of the 
development of Wundt’s ideas, be 
necessary. In a note on pp. lOM 
and 104 of the reprint, Wundt 
traces his \%luable conception of 
creative synthesis far back into the 


j period of his rev'^earche-s inti* the 
phy.^iology of visual sensations. 
'Phis happened in the year 1858 
I or 1850 ’mheii he combined the 
? nalivistic amf empiiical theories 
! of visual pcrce])tion in his theory 
complex local signs. ” He then# 
recognised that he had “ to do with 
a })rocess which was fully intel- 
ligible through its elements, but 
which was nevertheless, compared 
with them, something new, — a 
creative synthesis of these ele- 
ments. And .so this simple |)ro- 
i cess of perception seemed to me 
I to throw a clear light on the 
i essence of psychical processes in 
I general, &c.” 
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the conscious human mind, but also intoinature, which 
appears to him as an earlier stage in the self-development 
of mind, not unlike that conception which inspired the 
earlier writings of Schelling. With Wundt, however, 
as \yith many modern philosophers, this idea of develop- 
ment of the conscious out of tlie unconscious, of the 
organic out of the inorganic, has gained greater definite- 
ness through the assimilation of Darwinian ideas. As 
this conception gained the ascendancy in Wundt’s specu- 
lations, he has devoted himself moi'e and more to those 
regions of philosophical thought which, in this country, 
are compi’ised under the name of mental and liioral, as 
opposed to natural, philosophy. He has therefore, less 
than Schopenhauer, Lotze, and Hartmann, developed a 
philosophy of nature. His thought is, moreover, governed 
by what may be termed a monistic tendency : it aims at 
finding a universal principle, which pervades and iinites 
the difierent regions of ..existence. 

filiis tendency he has in common witlj. many other 
recent thinkers, some of whom o(^cu]>y fuiplamentally 
difierent positions, according to the centval principle or 
conception which they adopt. But however varying the 
latter may be in difierent systems, it leads essentially to 
one characterisiic, viz., to the attem])t to bridge over 
■the great gulf which, to- the common - sense .^view— a 
view termed appropriately by Wundt “ Xaiv^e itealism,’’ — 
exists between the outer and the inner world, between 
matter and mind. Alongside of those various attempts 
to arrive at a monistic conception of things there will 
always run another and equally powerful current of 
thought, which emphasises not only this fu'ndaipental 
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dualism but alst) many more special discontinuities, which 
show themselves in all our varied experience, and ^yhich 
rftay possibly be reducible to tliat main difference or 
contrast ordinarily described by the terms ^nature and 
mind. This tendency has shown itself, in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, also in the philosophy of 
nature, and this quite as much with thinkers who have 
approached the problem of nature in the purely scientitic 
interest as with those who have done so in a philo- 
sophical spirit. It is the phenoyienon of Discontinuity 
wliich ]yxs,.more and more, attracted the attention of a 
large section among recent philosophers. 

In fact, the most emphatic expression of this diffi- 
culty was given by a natural philosojilier who marclicd 
in the van of those modern reformers of science who dis- 
carded not only as useless, Init as harmful for scientific 
purposes, tliat entire complex of ideas which invaded 
German philosophy during the Ifrst third of the century : 
the idealistic® and romantic movement. Emil du Bois 
Keymond Tuid acquired consideraLle reputation among 
phil(ds(fphers through his ‘ Besearches in Animal Elec- 
tricity ’ (•1848), which contained in their preface a strong 
recommendation of the exapt metho(te,^ind an equally 
strong denunciation of* the conception of vital forces.^ 
He was accyirdingly classed for a long time among the* 


^ This IVeface, as also the 
Addresses hereafter referred to, 
are Reprinted in the Leij)sic edi- 
tion of E. Du Bois Ileymond’s ‘Col- 
lected Addresses’ (2 vols., 1886- 
87). This collection, with its valu- 
able literary^ notes and references 
replying to numerous criticisms, 
has now been republished with 


additional matter. The collection 
forms together an important record 
of the beginnings, the progress, and 
the gradual reform of philosophical 
thought on the subject of the 
study of nature, the principles of 
natural knowledge, and the com- 
prehension of nature as a whole. 


38 . 
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materialists, perhaps with more correctness than was the 
case with Lotze and Virchow, the principal protagon- 
ists in that celebrated battle with antiquated notions. 
It was therefore with all the more authority that he 
undt^rtook, in the year 1872, to address the meeting of 
German naturalists at Leipsic “ On the Limits of Natural 
Knowledge.” The address created an enormous sensa- 
tion, led to a great controversy and to many further 
explanations by adherents as well as opponents, was 
republished many times, and was latterly followed by 
an equally celebrated oration l)efore the Lerlin Academy 
(1880) entitled “The Seven World Kiddles ” ‘ These 
two deliverances contain a characteristic definition of 
the ultimate Ijearing of recent scientific ideas upon the 
great philosophical problems. And, inasmuch a^ they 
emanated from a foremost representative of modern scien- 
tific reasoning, and out of the centre of that eminent 
scientific circle which comited among its members Helm- 
holtz, Kirchhoff, and Virchow, and perpetuated the tradi- 
tions of Johannes Mliiler, it deservedly (.;ommniuls, up to 


^ This is the first and most con- 
cise specimen in modern litei*ature 
of those attempts to revive, solve, 
or declare insoluble, the ancient 
riddle of the Sphinx. On this 
Kuno Fischer lias a fine ironical 
remark in the concluding paril- 
graph of his monumental ‘ History 
of Modern Philosophy’: ‘‘The 
meaning of the world is not a 
riddle as our modern Weltrdthsler 
are fond of saying, in order either 
to play or to vanquish the Sphinx, 
but a problem which man puts to 
himself, for he will and must know 
the essence of his own being. The 


j progressive solution of this ])ro- 
! blem, which can only trke place <'n 
j the course <»f the ages of the world, 
} is the history of philosophy, for 
j the ages of humanity belong to the 
I tliemc of the iiroldem, as in olden 
times the four-footed, vw.i-footed, 
and three-footed ages of man be- 
longed to the theme of the Sphinx. 
In this connection with the ages of 
mankind, in this light of a progress- 
ive solution of the world- problem, 
Hegel was the first to regard the 
history of philosophy’’ (vol. viii., 
p. 1190). 
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the present day, thu ociious consideration of thinkers 
of all shades of opinion. 

• In the first of these addresses Du Bois Reymond 
adopts — probably without being aware of it — a view 
somewhat akin to that of Herbert Spencer, wdio, had 
published, already in 1860, the first part of his System, 
in which he puts forward the conception of the Un- 
knowable as the underlying ground or power in and of 
everything.! Similarly Du Bois Reymond maintains 
that the natui’al philosopher must admit that the ulti- 
*mate conce]jtions of all exact or *matliematical science, the 
coiieeplions of matter and foix^e, cannot be exjilained 
• or further analysed, — that tliey constitute for liini an 
insoluljle enigma. In addition to this he maintains 
‘tliat ft further e(j[ually dillieult j)roblem arises when we 
attempt tr> explain how the underlying substance of 
wlhcli matter and force are the attributes can, under 
certain conditions, feel, desir(i^ and think ; in fact, the 
psychical ati-ril)utes of the underlying substance consti- 
tute a sec^^nd enigma. The secoifd enigma lias occasion- 


^ *11*18 indeed remarkable that 
T)u licys Keyinond's first address 
ends witli the celebrated ^Jgnora- 
bimus ’ with which Herbert S^iencer, 
more than ten years earlier, had 
started his systematic speculTitions, 
exju'essivu of an idea which has 
received poptiUir currency through j 
Huxley’s ‘ Agnosticism.’ It is iTlso 
significant that Du Bois Keymond 
rouses himself out of this humiliat- 
in§ and deadening conviction of our 
fundamental ignorance by the fol- 
lowing reflection : The natural 
philosopher “ now finds solace and 
elevation in work which augments 


the treasure of human knowledge, 
increases by wdiolesome exertion 
the powers and capabilities of our 
race, extends our dominion over 
nature, refine? our existence through 
the enrichment of our mind and 
•beautifies it through the multiply- 
cation of our enjoyments. From 
that depressing * Ignorahimus ’ the 
natural philosopher rouses himself 
again by the dying Septimius Se- 
verus's watchword to his legions : 
^ Laboremus^ {loc. cit.^ vol. i. p. 
235 ). Truly an anticipation of 
modern pragmatism ! 
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ally been identified with the problem of the nature and 
origin, of life or animation, and it is significant that 
Herbert Spencer himself, in one of his latest deliverances,' 
admits the insolubility of this problem.^ 

In the second address mentioned above, Du Eois 
Eeymond further analysed tlie two enigmas which 
respectively have to do with the most elementary, or 
molar, and the most complicated, or mental, phenomena 
into a larger number of definite problems. Of these he 
details seven. I'our of, them, the essence of matter 
and force, the origin of motion, the elementary , sensa- 
tions, the freedom of the Will, are declared to be in- 
soluble. The further tlnne problems : the origin of life, 
the apparent purpose in nature, and the origin of 
language, he does not hold to bo eventually equally 
insoluble, though they are so at present. His view can 
be defined by saying that the mechanism which sutlices to 
explain the processes in inorganic nature and plaiit-lifq 
does not suffice for the processes of sensation add conscious- 
ness : tlie latter bring into biological devolojinient some- 
thing new, which, as an epiphenomenon, rises out of ,the 
inner essence or nature of matter. Du Uois Reymoiid; 
however, significjiulrly allows . the assumption that tliese 
different problems or enigmas may be essentially one, 
thus approaching still nearer to Herl^ert Spen(;er’s view. 

40 . A speculation somewluit on tlie same lines had already 

Haeckel’s 

Monism. been started by Ernst Haeckel in his first and greatest 
work, the ‘ Generelle Morphologie.’ As this work had 
only a moderate circulation, he further expounded and 
popularised his philosophical creed in a series of .writings, 

^ See supraj vol. ii. p. 438. 
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of which ‘ TlvJ lliddle of the Universe’ is one of the 
latest and best known. It cannot be said that .philo- 
sophically anything essential has been added by him to 
the arguments advanced by Buchner on ,the one side 
and by Du Bois Keymond on the other. • 

It is true that Haeckel brings in a great wealth of 
illustrations largely derived from his own original work ; 
also that he started with a full appreciation of the 
Darwinian ideas of development, whereas his forerunner, 
Buchner, introduced these ideas ^mostly only in the later 
editions < 4 f his work. Otherwise it makes little differ- 
ence whether we call the underlying essence matter (with 
'Buchner) or substance (with Haeckel) ; and, if we com- 
pare Haeckel’s view with that of Du IJois Beymond, we 
find tfiat both thinkers admit the necessity of introducing 
into their •conception of the ground of everything a 
spiritual or psychical attribute without which they think 
it impossible to approach the Worhl-problem. This is a 
distinct advance upon Buchner’s apparently mechanical 
view, — an* advance through which both thinkers rise, 
in ^ •similar way to Herbert Spencer, above simple 
material sm. As stated above, neither Biichner’s nor 
Haeckel’s views have been tjikeu serioii^l^’ by philosophi- 
cal thinkers, although 4ioth have had a marked inlluenee 
on popifla^ thought and literature, especially in Germany*. 
The fact that their works*are only incidentally mentioned 
by historians of philosophy abroad may be traced to the 
foflowing causes. 

It is not an unusual thing to find that scientific 
specialistg who have attained to eminence through oi’iginal 
discoveries in definite lines of research or through theo- 
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retical views which have opened out new vistas of 
scientific thought, are tempted to apply their principles 
and habits of reasoning to a larger region than that in 
which they were originally at home, and this withoxit a pre- 
vious; critical examination as to the applicability or valid- 
ity of the notions tliey have employed. The proof of the 
correctness of these notions lies for tliem in the practical 
success whieli they have achieved in a more or less re- 
stricted field. The temptation to extend the use of any 
serviceable tool or instrument applies as much to logical 
as to mechanical devices' and we find this to be the case' 
as much in science and philosophy as in practical life, in 
the arts, imlustries, and business. .And this temptation,, 
so far as alistract thought is concerned, is greater where 
we employ ideas and terms which have a double ‘mean- 
ing, pointing, as it were, in two directions. , Tliis is the 
case pre-eminently in the natural sciences as distinguislied 
from the mathematical sciences on the one side and from 
the mental sciences on the other. All natui\dists, includ- 
ing also eminent representatives of the medical ^)r(d‘ession, 
deal with fundamental notions which ar^r applicable to 
phenomena lying on the border-land of the purely y)hysicajl 
and the purely mental, of the outer and inner world, of 
inanimate and animated nature. '|’he words or terms also 
by which these notions are expressed in language were 
originally derived from that border-land, and are, in thqir 
fidl and direct meaning, only applicable there. Those 
who successfully operate with these notions are frequen<tly 
led to believe that they possess in them a master-key 
which unlocks both worlds, affording a view iiito the 
external and the internal alike. 
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Further, workers on this border-land can apply the 
rigid methods of the exact sciences only to a limited 
•extent; they are everywhere led, by observation as well 
as rellection, into departments where rigid definition is 
impossible ; es^jecially the medical teacher is many .times 
obliged — as Du Hois Ileymoiid himself has honestly con- 
fessed — to teach things which he docs not know. Like 
all })ractical professions, the medical profession embraces 
a totality of things, many of wliich are matters of con- 
jecture ratlier than knowledge. Thus it conies aliout that 

• pliilosoplucal si)cculatif)ns issuing from naturalists are in 

• * 

the same degi'ee more intelligible to the popular miiul as 

• they are mi satisfactory to those who start with mechani- 
cal or mathematical notions and habits of thought on the 
one .fide, or with exclusively jtsychologieal and snhjective 
notions oi> the other. For the former complain that 
the naturalist uses many words and terms not in a rigidly 
seieutifie sense, and the ’latWr* eomjdaiu that he deals 
"with purely* psychical plienomeua by analogy with exter- 
nal processes which are not rca»lly analogous, and give 
only^a semblJlnce of insight. 

, As stated above, it has taken thousands of years 
before such terms as piatter, force, <^i]ci’gy, potential and 
actual, have been sijlhcieutly clearecl* of their purely 
subjective attributes to ennble them to be matha- 
ijiatically defined. In the literature of the naturalist, 
the physiologist, and psychologist, these terms, however, 
st/ill occur in a wider sense and are indispensable, denot- 
ing something additional and difierent from the restricted 
sense in which they occur in the purely exact sciences. 
In addition to these terms we have others like sub- 


41. 
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stance, cause, life, &c., which lend themselyos only with 
difficulty to any rigid definition at all. The same is also 
the case with the terms of the more recent vocabulary in- 
troduced by the theory of descent, such as : selection, the 
survival of the fittest, the struggle for existence, and lastly, 
evolution. No thinker has done more to show how all 
these notions, with their various expressions in scientific 
and popular language, are ultimately derived from sub- 
jective states, than Professor Ernst Mach of Vienna. 
His views are independently represented in this country 
by Prof. Karl Pearson. The matter cannot ,be moie 
clearly put than was done by the foianer thinker in the 
following passage taken from his ‘ Science of Mechanics.’ ^ 
“ The division of labour, the restriction of individual 
inquirers to limited provinces, the investigation of Yhose 
pi’ovinces as a life-work, are the fundamental conditions 
of a fruitful development of science. Only by such 
specialisation and restrictivm of work can the economical 
instruments of thought, requisite for the mastery of a 
special field, be perfected. Put just here lies •a. danger 
— the danger of our overestimating the instiaiments. wjth 
which we arc so constantly employed, or even of .regard-, 
ing them as the objective aim of science. Now, such 
a state of affairs has, in our opinion, iictmally been pro- 
duced Ijy the disproportiofiate formal developnfent of 
physics. The majority of natifral inquirers ascribe to 
the intellectual implements of physics, to the concepts, 
mass, force, atom, and so forth, whose sole office is \o 
revive economically arranged experiences, a reality be- 
yond and independent of thought. Not only §o, but it 
’ ‘Die Principien der Mechanik,’ Ist. ed., 1883, p. 476 sqq. ' 
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has even beQn held that these forces and masses are the 
real objects o*f inquiry, and that, if once they were fully 
.explored, all the rest would follow from the equilibrium 
and motion of these masses. A person who knew 

the world only through the theatre, if brought behind 

« 

the scenes and permitted to view the mechanism of the 
stage’s action, might possibly believe that the real world 
also necessarily bad a machine-room, and that, if this 
were once thorongldy explored, we should know all. 
Similarly, we too should beware lest the intellectual 
machinery, employed in the representation of the world 
on t It stage of thought^ be regarded as the basis of the 
real world. , . . Such an overestimate of physics, in 
contrast to physiology, such a mistaken conception of the 
true •relations of the two sciences, is displayed in the 
inquiry w^iether it is possible to explain feelings by 
the motions of atoms ? Let us seek tlie conditions that 
could have impelled the mind^ to formulate so curious a 
^question. AVe find in the first place that greater con- 
jidntre is^placed in our experieiu:*es concerning relations 
of time and ^^ace ; that we attribute to them a more 
^objective, a more real character than to our experiences 
ot‘ colours, sounds, teni])eratures, and so forth. Aht, if 
we investigate the mattet accuralel;^r we must surely 
admit lhat our sensations of *111116 and space are just as 
much SLtisations as arc yur sensations of colours, sounds, 
and odours, only that in our knowledge of the former we 
ave surer and clearer than in that of the latter. Space 
and time are well ordered systems of sets of sensations.” 

‘Let us see what effect this modern analysis of the 
wor^ of^science and the processes of scientific reasoning 
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has had on our view of nature as a whole. For we 
must not forget that the problem of nature, taken philo- 
sophically, cannot be solved by detailed researches in 
restricted areas or by conceptions which refer merely to 
special phenomena; further, that even if we multiply 
these researches indefinitely, they will not lead to a 
comprehensive view of nature as a whole. Just as in 
psychology, the enormous growth of detailed knowledge 
in the domain of the sensations has not approached, 
but rather led away from, an answer to the problem of 
the Soul or the essence of the inner world, and has 
ended by throwing overboard the former term altogether ; 
so likewise the enormous bulk of natural knowledge of 
the phenomena and relations in nature has led iis away 
from a comprehension of nature as a wliole, and this for 
two reasons ; — 

Tn the first place, the so-called unification of know- 
ledge, of which we hear so much in recent times, and 
which has become a watciiword among jiJiilosophical 
naturalists, such as .Spencer, consists in redv.cing the 
great variety of forms and processes wlii6h we observe 
to a small nunil»er of general relations ex])i'e!;ised in 
logical or mathematical forinuhc. I’hese tend to liocome 
more and more purely i^eometrical, wlien wo have to do 
with the study of natural forms (Aloi’pliology), and more 
and more genealogical whcui we 'have to do with living 
things (lliology). It is true — as 1 have liad ample 
opportunity to show in earlier chapters — that one of the 
great influences of .Darwinism upon natural science has 
been to lead the way out of the lal>oratory, the museum, 

I" 

and the dissecting-room, into the great world and expynso 
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of nature herself, to the study of the things and forms 
of nature, not in their abstract and artificial positions, 
,but in the concrete and in their actual environment^ ; also 
to replace the statical by the dynamical view of things. 
N’everthelcss, the introduction of the general fox'muhc 
of selection, adaptation, and evolution, especially when 
generalised after the fashion of Spencer, is only anotlier 
instance of the tendency to bring the study of individual 
things under general principles and rigid formuhe, to 
look upon the actual things and phenomena of nature 
•merely as examples of general processes, in the same way 
as earlier naturalists looked upon natural s])ecimens as 
• modelled according to defniite and rigid types» 

Ilesides being the only way in wliich the human 
mind® seems to be aide to grasp a great mass of detail 
and make its knowledge a])plieable in individual cases 
and for jiractical pur|)oses, it seems to afford a special 
deliglit tri I’ecognise in' tlnit which is novel and 
unknown, tijxits of that whicli is familiar and known; 
still mored:o tind oneself in p()SS(;ssion of a leading idea 
and guiding jlrinciple, by the instrumentality of which 
ynknown regions can 1)0 explored and new phenomena 

discovered which would otherwise have remained cou- 

% 

cealed. Such a faschiatiou attaches* ’•for instance, to 
th(i “ p«i-io(ls " t>l' iVIcmli'leof ^in chemiatry), aiul to th§ 
sv'ai’ch fox* the “ missing* link ” of Haeckel (in biology). 
Especially to those who are fortunate enough to find 
oiX, siic.li a rcsendfiance, tlicii- discovery acts with a 
magical force, with a, .kind of sjxdl, compelling them 
and their disciples to regal'd the new formnla or the 
happy generalisation as a master-key which nnlocks 
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everything.^ From this spell or mechanical connec- 
tions, geometrical configurations or genealogical trees, 
to which we may add statistical regularities, it has 

I 

always been the object of a deeper philosophy of 


^ Three thinkers of the very first 
order have given expression, quite 
independently of each other, to 
this reflection. The first is Goethe, 
who frequently dwells on the sub- 
ject, but most explicitly in a 
conversation with Eckerniann in 
the year 1824: “As soon as one 
belongs in science to a nari*ow con- 
fession, the unbiassed truthful view 
is at once gone. The deent'ed 
Vulcanist will always see things 
through the eyeglass of the Yul- 
canist, in the same way as the 
Neptunist and the adherent of the 
recent ‘elevation’ theory will do 
so only through his own. The 
view of all such theorists, who 
are obsessed by a special exclusive 
aspect, has lost its innocence, and 
objects no more ap{)ear in their 
natural purity. Whenever such 
students give an account of their 
observations, we do not, in spite 
of the greatest ]:)ersonal veracity, 
receive in any way the truth of 
the object ; we receive thingsi ever 
only with the taste (jf a strong 
subjective flavouring. But I arii 
far from maintaining that an 
unbiassed coi’rect knowledge stands 
in the way of observation ; rather 
the old truth stands, ^tlia'. we really 
have only eyes and ears for what 
we know. The profes.-iional musi- 
cian hears, in the concord of the'* 
orchestra, every in.strument ami 
every single note ; whereas an out- 
sider remains embarrassed through 
the massive action of the whole. 
So also the man who merely enjoys 
himself sees only the graceful sur- 
face of a green and flowery meadow, 
whereas the eye of the observing 
botanist is struck by the infinite 
detail of the most various single ! 


plants and grasses. . . . In science 
we meet persons who, by dint of 
too much erudition and liypothesis, 
never get back to seeing and hear- 
ing. With them everything turns 
rax>idly inside ; they are so much 
occu])ied with wliaL they are pon- 
dering, that it haj)jjens to them as 
to a man in a passion wdio passes 
his nearest friends on the road 
without seeing them. Observation; 
of nature requires a pertain quiet 
purity of the inner self Svhicli is 
disturbed by nothing, nor x>re- 
occupied. . . . AV\>uld to God that* 
we all were no moi’e than good 
labourers ! Just because we want 
to be more, and carry abo^A with 
us a large apparatus of philosophy 
and hypotheses, we, spoil things.’’ 
The second is Ruskin, who, at 
the end of the third volume of 
‘Modern Painters,’ makes the same 
reflection, though he a})plics it 
somewhat diflercntly : “ 'I’his conV- 
X>arative dimness dtid untraceabh?- 
ness of the though which are 
the source of our admiration is not 
a fault in the'* thoughts at such 
a time. It is, on the contrary, a 
nece.ssary condition of their sub 
ordinali<3n to th(J pleasure of Sight. 
If the thoughts were more distinct 
we shc>uld not i<f e so well ; arid 
beginning definitely to think w’e 
must comj>aratively eea>^? to see. 

. . . It is evident thut a curiously 
balanced condition of the powevs 
of mind is necessary to induce full 
admiration of any natural scetie. 
Let those x^owors be thcmscfl'rea 
inert, and the mind vac^ant of 
knowledge and destitute of sensi- 
bility, and the external object 
becomes little more to us than it 
is to birds or insects ; we fall into 
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nature to lijierate the human intellect ; to point to 
the diversity and individuality of natural things rather 
than to their sameness and repetition, and to see in 
this divine confusion the very essence of nature and the 
source of all that makes her interesting and delightful 
to the human soul. 

To this philosophical view, which touches the real 
problem of nature, all the labours of the purely scientific 


mind seem to unveil only 
nature herself throws, in 

the teii>per«of the clown. On the 
other hand, let the rearfoning 
powei'ri be shrewd in excess, the 
knowledge vast, or sensibility 
intense, ainl it will go hard but 
that tije visible object will suggest 
so nn. ^h that it shall be soon 
itself forgotten, or become at the 
utmost ineje!/ a kind of key- 
note to the course of purposeful 
thought.” The third inii)ortant 
contribution and conthmiation ctf 
this relletTioii is to be found in 
Charles Uarwiij’s own account of 
the dcvelopineht of his mind i)i 
the cuui>o s f his life and tln-ough 
the iidluoTice of studies: ‘‘ In 
one ,10# poet iny mind has changed 
during the last twenty or thirty 
J'ears. Itp tt) the age of thirty or 
Ijcyoiid it, })oetry of many kinds, 
such as the works of ^lilt^ln,• 
Gray, Hyron, Wordsworth^ (Cole- 
ridge, and Slielloy, gave nie great 
pleasure. . . . Formerly pictures 
gave me eonsideraV)lo, and nn*.sic 
Very, great delight. But now for 
many years I cannot endure to 
read a line of poetiy. ... I have 
also almost lost my taste for 
pictures or music. ... I retain 
some taste for fine scenery, }>ut it 
does’ not cause me the exquisite 
delight whi di it formerly did. 

This curious and lamentable loss 


the skel(3ton around which 

endless ways and varieties, 

• 

; of the higher icsthetic tastes is all 
I the odder, as books on History, 
I Ihographies and Travels, and 
j K.^says on all sorts of subjects, 

I interest me as much as ever they 
I did. My mind seems to have 
1 bcc<»me a kind of machine for 
j grinding general laws out of large 
j collections of facts, &c. ” (‘ Life 
an<l Lettcj’s of (Jharles Darwin,’ 1st 
ed., v<d. i. p. 100). In the face of 
thi^ self-depreciation, this honest 
and modest confession, we may 
safely maintain that only througli 
the early delight in nature, the 
intiufate conimuiiLoii with her and 
tlui breadth of i>bservation, did 
Darwin's mind succeed in fastening 
upon some undiscovered features of 
her life as a whole : as he indeed 
has done iiu^re to cultivate and 
encourage rifc fVcnseiidtle, the 

^ synoptic view of nature, and to 
I ^counteract the purely analytic and 
synthetic methods of the cariieT" 
natural sciences, than any other 
naturalist in recent times. And 
having, frenn the deep source whicli 
the love of nature i*eveaied to him, 
drawn such a full and overflowing 
measure, we may feel thankful 
tliat he spent his life in dispens- 
ing the same for the beneflt of 
science and the delight of his many 
followers and admirers. 

2 Q 


yoL. HI. 
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a clothint^ of llesh and blood which brings with it 
beauty, siibliniity, and elegance, pointing to and reveal- 
ing something deeper and higher: the individual and, 
the spiritual, for which no mechanical formula can be 
foumt 

In the second place, the analysis of the methods of 
science, as it has been most exhaustively carried 
through by I’rof. Mach, urges the retlection ; tliat 
the conceptions of science, or what an: usually termed 
the laws of nature, such as we know them, do not 
refer at all to nature ;is a whole, but tliat they are 
inevitably bound up with finite departments and bceur- 
rences. For, as they only refer to regularities — i.r., to 
munerous repetitions in lime and sjiace, or to freipient 
examples, — they cannot, of course, be applied tC the 
whole of nature, wliich is uniqui', and .cannot lie 
compared with limitisl portions of itself as they may 
exist in time and space. . 'I'his argument alone sullices 
to prove how illegitimate it is to extend sue,’) considera- 
tions, for instance, as are alTorded by the second law 
of thermo-dynamics (the dis.sipation of e'nergy), to the 
world as a whole. Accordingly, here also we„ lind a. 
limit placed to our s])eculations as to Nature in her 
entirety, regarding whicli we cainioU apply in any way 
the term finite or inlinite; inasmuch as one thing 
is certain, that all our knowledge of things natur.-^l 
refers only to a ]>ortion, and that an extreniel}' small 
portion, of the univ^erse. f 

Those thiidccrs who, in spite of these limits which 
encompass our scientific study of nature, nevertheless 
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desire to gi%in a deeper insight into the very essence 
and meaning of the world which surrounds us, have 
atlaehed themselves to the views that have* found 
expression in the poetical and artistic representation 
of nature; Jior is it merely accidental,* it is, indeed, 
highly signilicant, that the nineteenth century, which 
has witnessed the ever louder proclamation of the 
mechanical conception, has, on the other side, witnessed 
the growth, in various forms, of naturalism in 
poetry and art : it has developed not only the 
meclianical, but also tlie ])Setieal, interpretation of 
Nature. * 

This naturalistic tendency in poetry and hot ion showed 
itself already in the latter half of the previous century, 
and •this indopendeutly in the tliree countries which 
specially yitoresl. us. 'I'lui greatest intlucnce. however, 
which this movement has had upon jdiilosoplucal thought 
emanated from the ])ers(rnati^.}* and works of Ooothe, to 
’whom we juay trace; back )nost of the attempts which 
havi; beep made abroad to suiiphnncnt the ])urely mech- 
anical (alistr.^ct.) by a spiiitual lihilosophy of nature, 
yvhicli latter (daims ti> a])])roach nearer to her real essence 
than -tlie forna'i' does. It is also notable in (loethe’s 
conc(‘ption of natuie that, in spite *of all the realism 
which, is characteristic; of jt, the one aspect towards 
^vhich it*is ab.solutely bUnd is the mathematical a.spect. 

Following u]i a suggestion to whicdi the history of 
p4uloso])hieal thought has already led us on sundry 
occasions, we may say that tlie iieculiar \ iew of nature 
represented by Goethe, as well as by some of the fore- 
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most naturalists ^ of modern times, is the synoptic view. 
To tl)is view every object of contemplation, be it large 
or small, physical or mental, is a whole, a totality, 
which, in the actual Together ” of its apparent parts, 
reveals to us s'ornethino: which is lost as soon as we start 


to dissect or analyse it. In 
view looks also at nature as 

’ It would be transgressing the 
limits of the present section of this 
History to do more than inerel^^ 
hint at this uniting link of the 
scientific and the poetical aspects 
of nature. Tlie subject can oiilySe , 
adequately treated in the third 
section, which should deal with indi- ; 
vidual poetic and religious Thought, ' 
The instances of poetical or artistic 
minds of a high order being at the 
same time naturalists, in the stricter 
sense of the word, are not fre([uent, 
though they exist. Xot to mention : 
Lionardo da Vinci, who belongs 
a much earlier age, we have, in the . 
eighteenth century, AUn’eeht von 
Haller in Germany, Goethe in €iie 
beginning and Huskin in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. On the 
other side many of the foreiiio.st 
naturalises of the earlier school; like • 
Button in France and Humboldt in 
Germany, and an increasing numV>er i 
in more recent times, have displaye<l > 
not only a scientific but a very kemi 
artistic appreciation (jf natural oh- : 
jects and of nature asvanvlujle. As 
quite recent instances I may men- 
tion Sir ArehiV)ald Geikie and Prof. 
tPjhri Arthur Thom[)son of Aber- 
deen. No doubt my readers will 
think of many other examples of 
the close alliance between the 
poetical and the scientific love of 
nature; But (ioethe stands out as 
a unique instance of the immeriiate 
influence of poetry, both on science ; 
and on philovsophy. He clearly 
]>ointed out that Siglit, and not 
Thought, represents tlie beginning , 


the most cmpliatic way this 
a whole. Its rationale may 

and first stage both for the poet 
and the naturalist. The German 
language has for this a distinctive 
term in the word A )ischauiinf/^ 
whicli is not identical with Intui- 
tion, for it does not necessarily 
include the mystical ci.cment im- 
plied hy the latter term. It is inter- 
esting to see how, probably without 
much knowledge of German or any 
aiiquaiiitaiice wi t h ( loethe’s fre((uent 
discourse.s on this subject. Ruskin, 
in the 3rd vol. of ‘ Modern Par.iters ’ 
(l.st ed., p. 288), uses the word 
Sight in exactly the same mean- 
ing as belongs to the German w'ord 
A nsrhauv n(/. As in this sen.se it 
has not become <;urr(int in p.sycho- 
l(»gical ili.scus.sion.s, I have, a.s stated, 
above (p. 193 n. ), ;ulM})tcd the word 
‘‘ sy nop.si.s, ” denoting by this term 
the power of fully jieycejving any 
natural object. It “depends on 
our being able to group and 
all (mr fancies about it as a centre, 
making a garland of thodght.s for* 
it in which eacli sc[>arate tlioughb 
ii sul^dued and shortened of its own 
.strimgth in order to fit it t'ur har- 
mony witli others, the intensity 
of our enjoyment of ^ th? objet't 
ilejJimding first on its own ) Khanty, 
anti then on tlie richness of the 
garlami. And men who have this 
haViit of clustering and hnrmtaiising 
their thoughts are a little too af>t 
to lottk scornfully ujion the hardc'r 
workers who tear the boutjuet to 
piece.s to examine the stems ” (llus- 
kiii, loc. cit.j p. 200). • 
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be expresse(t^ in Goethe's words : “ Xature is neither 
kernel nor sliell ; She is everything at once." To this 
• view the distinctions of external and internal, and of the 
diff(irent parts of aiiy natural object, or of nature as a 
whole, disappear. Tliis view lies on tl)e borderhijid of 
poetry and science ; of tlie intuitive grasp of the artist 
on the one side and of the combined analytic and syn- 
thetic 2)rocesses of the naturalist on the other. It pro- 
duces, in some instances, the insi)ired creations of the 
poet and artist, and in others the ingenious contrivances 
of tlic artificer and mechanic. 

Ihit let it not be sup|:)oscd that science, witli all its 
analytical and synthetical devices, can, for any length of 
time, dispense with this synoptic view. Xew trains of 
reasoning, leading to new sciontilic tlieories, to fruitful 
generalisatnon and extensive applica I ions, begin not 
with thought but with Sight. And if, In* patient 
watching and o])serva(ion, so^ne small trace of the en- 
wenen ('i])l*tn‘ is disco\*ercd aiid (he scientific mind is 
tempt(*.dl(> follow this up by its<*lf and to forget that it 
forums but an* element of the whole, it nevertheless only 
•as sucji enables us to take one new stc]) in the com- 
prehoVision of natiirn and the woild in llieir actual 
n'ality. 

It •vvas under the imnuTdiate inliuence of Goethos 
synoptic view of natuTe and its intimate connection 
with his poetical genius that Schelling strove to make it 
ifl ore immediately fruitful for that philosophic*al compre- 
hension of nature which, during the most striking phase 
of his progressive speculations, saw also in. art its (hial 
coifsummation. This attempt was doomed to failure; 
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Double use 
of t H- W(jr(l 
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the logical process is, by itself alone, inca2iable of grasp- 
ing tbf whole, or can do so only to a irioderate extent 
by that creative synthesis which has been remarked ‘ 
on l.)y thinkers like Lotze and Wundt as a uni (pie 
property of mental, as distinguished from mechanical, 
activity. 

Though Schelling abandoned the task which he had 
set himself in his earlier philosophy of nature, led away 
by his growing interest in the ethical and religious prob- 
lems, he, nevertheless, inaintained to the end that the 
purely inductive processes of tlie natural, as w^ll as the * 
logical deductions of the philosfjphical, sciences formed 
only one way of approaching reality. He stigmatised it as * 
“ negative,” and maintained emphatically that such must 
find its counterpart and consummation in what he teamed 
a “ positive ” })hilosophy. To the end of his days he 
was in search of this without lacing ahh? to find for it a 
satisfactory and adccpiate expression. ^^et in the mea.n- 
time, while lie was labouring at this unfulfilled task, 
others, partly with and partly without the help which 
his earlier suggestive writings af'lorded, hnimhal oi“ de- 
veloped that positivism which he was in search of,, 

And it is significant to see how the very term .bdsitive 
was used simultaneously by ('omUi in Trance and by 
religious thinkers in Germctny to denote a niturii from 
metaphysical abstractions to ex^Tericnce and observation: 
of things natural and Imman on the one side, to indi- 
vidual and historical religious experience on the othA*. 
And, besides this, we have the naturalistic tendency of 
poetry and art in this country reiirescnted by^ Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and, later on, by lluskin ; whilst* in 
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ueriiiany lue logical categories of Hegels System 
guided, ill many instances, historical research before 
. the overwhelming volume and achievements of which 
they themselves gradually vanislied into the back- 
ground. 

The two systems of philosophy, however, on which the 
twofold aspect of reality suggested by Goethe and Scheh 
ling had the greatest inlluence were those of Fechner and 
Lotze. The speculations of the former, as contained in 
his earlier writings, had, as already stated, little or no 

• inlluence on contemporary pTiilosophieal thought, and 
have^unry recently received the attention tliey deserve. 

• T)Ut in the writings of Lotze w(‘ lind all through a distinct 
appreciation of Sclielling’s endeavour as well as a very 
deliiiite aaid oilginal expression of the trutli which lay in 
Schelling’^i repeated cry for a ])Ositiv(‘, as opposed to a 
purely n(‘gativo, philosophy. 

In many ]Kissages of his eiji^ier writings, most clearly, 
* however, ii^ the last book of his ‘ i\licrocosmus,’ in whuTi 
he gatln^rs up the dillerent threads of his many-sided 
reasoning, Lotze ])oints out that, to tlie unbiassed human 
observer, the world ])rescnts itself in three distinct 
aspeots. 'riiere is lii-sl of all the world of many individual 
things which any tn look 'at, bewildefiriglv intricate and 
overp(^W(uing. Into this at)])arent chaos and unceasing 
j’usli of phenomena the •human intellect has, l)y degives, 
imported a certain amount of order, by discovering fixed 
regularities termed “ J.aws of nature.'’ The totality of 
these we can op])ose as the world of forms, a definite and 
ever-growdng com])lox, to that which we now term the 
w(y’ld oTf things or realities. 
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These two worlds, of which the second is constructed 

by the human intellect through the observation and study 

of the 'first, become, as thought progresses, more and more 

sei>arate : the world of forms, the laws of natux’e, appear 

as necessities' as a fixed and unalterable framework in 
»> * 

wliicli individual things and occurrences are encased. 
The other, the world of things, tlic endless examples in 
which these forms and laws seem to be realised, appear 
on the other side as if tliey might also have been quite 
different. 

It is conceivable to the human mind that the rigid 

<» ^ 

and eternal laws of nature might also bo realised in 
numberless other worlds than the world which sur- 
rounds us. Tlie “this,” the “here,” and the “when” 
present them.selves accordingly as something forLuitous, 
however much the many instances and exam]^).!es may be 
subject to the same fixed rule and ordei-. To escape, 
however, from this conceptioii of a merely fortuitous 
concourse of things, from tliis doctrine oij, chance, a' 
further system of veali'ies offers itself to tlie unbiassed 
human observer. These are not tlie tbings'and processes 
outsiile of us nor yet the j^benomena of an inner life, but, 
the standards of value or worth wliich the humaiv sold 
involuntarily app'iies in its Ju(TgmcnJ.s, and in the culture 

which man finds the real task of civilisatioiUi The 
existence of this world of poctioal and ethical values ov 
ideals furnishes, according to Lotze, the solution of the 
world problem and also of the problem of nature in tlik3 
sense anticipated by Schelling, and the formula would 
thus be : that the things which surround us are the 
material in which, the laws of nature the forms throygli 
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which, the wdrkl of values, or the Ideals, are, or have to 
be, realised. 

This view of Lotze, which lias been strengthened and 
made more definite by subsequent analyses of the 
scientific and exact methods employed in the pll^^sical 
and natural sciences — among wliich those of ]T*of. 
Mach have been by far the most thoi’ough and ex- 
haustive — involves two special prolilems for a philosophy 
of nature. Tlie first of tliese problems was also clearly 
defined about the same time in the writings of British 
*psycholomsts. The most definite expression was given 
to it by Dr Chalmers when he said that, in addition to 
• the rigid laws and forms or the mechanism of nature, we 
must assume a definite ‘‘ collocation '' of tlic material, 
the if[)ecific disposition of which at any moment con- 
stitutes thc^ world picture or the empirical aspect of the 
universe. This collocation might be considered by some 
as a mer(3 fortuitous conedursrw of elements, b\^ others as 
the work oftdesign. 

The attempt to get over th« dithculty by moving 
the^ jnitial eblloctation of things backward into a 
shadowy past, and, in addition, by substituting a 
simpl(?r state of tilings than we nojv witness, does not 
solve the problem, a U hough much labour and ingenuity 
have h«en spent over it. ATso tlio assistance wliich wag 
(h?rived from the mechanical theories of development or 
evolution, iirnily established tlirougli observation by 
Darwin and ])hilosop]ncally elaboiated by Herliert 
Spencer in England and later on by Ifaeckel in 
(Jermaiiy^ though enthusiastically accepted in some 
quarters, has nevertheless proved illusory. It has heeu 
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many times ex]iosed as such, — iiownore -more clearly 
tlian in Prof. James Ward’s celebrated lectures.^ More- 

f 

over, the pushing back of tlie definite collocation of, 
things which is taken as the basis of mathematical or 
evolutional reasoning introduces further dilhculties. As 
it was clearly recognised that, according to scientilic dis- 
coveries, a period must have existed when our planetary 
system, at least, was without life, the problem arose to 
explain, on purely mechanical principles, how life, and 
later on conscious life, have been evolved out of dead 
matter. In fact, the manifest discontinuities whicli tho^ 
history of creation ]>reseuts had to be somehow ex- 
plained away. This forms the second ])roblem implicitly* 
contained in Lotze's formula. To put it concisely : the 
])roblem of Isature involves, besides an explanation fd the 
icsthetical or poetic value or meaning of her us})(a:ts, the 
two' problems of the '' (.'ontingent and the “ Disc'on- 
tinuous.’' Lotze’s own vjew ‘as to these two cardinal 
(piestions may l)e shortly stated as follow^:. 

The rpiestion of the Contingent — i.r,, of •a emtain 
collocation or arrangement of things in splice, exhibiting, 
as Schelling had already stated, an element of freedom c)j' 
choice, or, as other^^ would state it, an clement of vdiance 
— refers to the way in which*, at <v^y delinite moment in 
time, things are spread out before us in sj>ace. ♦And it 
may here be noted that it really does not matter vei;y 
much what moment of time we choose as the basis of our 

^ ‘Naturalism and Agnosticism* j have an ojipojtunity of dealing with 
(2vol8., 1st ed., IbOU). This im- I tin? systematic view fleveloped in 
portant jiubiication lias been fob j these writings in a future ciiapter 
lowed in 1911 by a further series j of this section, wdiicli will be 
entitled ‘The Keahn of Ends or i entitlerl “Of bysternft of I’hilo- 
Pluralism and Theism.’ I shall ; sophy.” c 
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speculations tjr as the l)eginniiig, not of things them- 
selves, but of our logical and scientific reasoning^ about 
•them. The Discontinuous, on the other side, presents 
itself when, adopting a certain definite eollo(?ation which, 
it must not be forgotten, contains the feature of, con- 
tingeiicy, we attempt to ex])lain how from this initial 
state, which we have observed or assumed, the further 
historical develop]neiits can he mechanically deduced. 
And here it may again he noted that, if we include 
already in our initial (-ollocation tlie elements of life and 
mind— af^ some so-called Monists, like Haeckel, do, — we 
liave iievertlicless to explain the continual growll] of 
•mental values, so ch^arly pointed out by ’Wundt, and the 
unforeseen and erratic creations, inventions, and dis- 
cov(U'fes of genius. 

Tliese t\fo prol)lenis of the Contingent and the J.)is- 
coiitiniious remain, at the end of the nineteenth century, 
the two principal outstanding* ])rohlems in which the 
great proldlem (d' nature s])ecities itsidf. The philosophy 
of Lolze., tlu^ jcstlietical and (•tliical aspects wliicli it 
Conklins, points to a solution of lliese ditlieulties. As 
t^liis, hoAvever, h\ads us away fi*om the present subject, I 
sliall take it u]) in later chapUu’s. ^ 

The i(U‘as of Lot/e, which, as I liave shown, reacli 
hack ta the speculations ol* Schelling, ha^'e not heei> 
a#l('quately appreciated a*nd followed up in subsequent 
(ierman philosophy. This lias moved mainly on other 
lilies. At the moment, liowever, it seems, as I have 
already stated above, as if Lotzes views are creating a 
renewed g.nd (U^eper interest. 

ri^ is to French thought within the last thirty years 
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that we have to turn for a fuller appreciation and a 
clearer definition of tlie problems I refer to. In I'ranee 
the problems of the Cimtingent and' tlie discontinuous' 
have found respectively independent and original treat- 
mentx in the schools of which elides Lachelier and Charles 
llenouvier form the centres. The writings of the former 
are few — two or three essays/ showing great originality 
and depth of thought ; but thi’ough his teaching at the 
ficole Normale, Laelielier has had a profound and far- 
reaching influence on recent French philosophy. On the 

other hand, Charles Itenouvier has elaborated his views* 

* • 

in many critical, historical, and constructive works. 

From an historical point of view it is interesting to* 
see how these two independent lines of speculation, as 
well as several others of a more exact nature, ai'oMead- 
ing the most recent current of French ])»hiloso})lucal 
tliought towards a renewed study and appreciation of 

Leibnizian ideas. Perhaps ‘the most im])ortant and 

* 

suggestive among these writings is the sli 4 >i-t tract hj 
Lachelier entitled, 'J)k FondmueiiL ilo rindu^gtion.’ It 
was published in 1871, and deserves to ‘oe regaiijed as 
a corner-stone in the edifice of modern thought. .Peadei;s 
of the earlier writ^ings of Lotzc \vill find in it a clear 
and elegant exposition of many, ideas similar to his, 
ithough the subject is a'pproached from a (iitferent 
side. *■ . 

The main idea wliicli runs tlivough the whole of the 
discussion is tliat the inductive jjrocess of reasoning ‘tvs 
we actually employ it, depends not only upon the neces- 


' The writings of Julfis Lachelier in a stnill volume (>’L'lix Alcan, 
(1832-1875) have bt‘eii republished 4th ed., 1902). t 
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sary connection of cause and effect — i,e., of antecedent 
and consequent, but quite as much upon the conception 
,of finality— of a definite end or ends. For the em- 
ployment of the category of causality alone reveals to us 
in nature merely numberless series of connected pl^ieno- 
mena ; it does not deal with the interconnection of 
these series themselves in a comprehensive scheme.^ 
We require indeed not oidy regularities but also a 
harmony amojig these separate regularities. Now, liar- 
mony implies a reference to an ensewhlc, or together, 
*or a whole ; in the end, to* the totality of things. 
It is Ihendore only through some conception refer- 
• ring to the whole or totality of things that we can 
satisfy the inherent recpiisite of thought — viz., to bring 
unity* and order into our view of nature. It is quite 
true tliat this reference to the whole of nature which is 
identical with that of linality cannot bo subjected to 
the rigorous methods by^whigh we establish the geo- 
metrical avriyigements and changes in space and time ; 
it rests ia^)on an anticipation wiXli wdiich we approach 
the ])henomenfi of nature. Nature is,"’ as Lachelier 
.^ays, ‘'at once, a science, which never leaves oil de- 
ducing* effects from causes, and an art, wdiich without 
end exercises itself in ^iiew Inventions ; 'iflid if it is given 
to ns, iii some instances, to liollow by calculation a uni-, 
florin progress of that .science which works at the 
foundation of things, induetion properly understood 
coBsists rather in divining, by a kind of instinct, 
the varying processes of the art which plays on the 

' We ini\y perliaps say that 1 tVireads, or at best a texture, 
causality a^>ne wouhl reduce our 1 which would give us no picture 
iinag# of nature to a bundle of ( full of life and colour. 
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surface.” ’ Moreover, Lacholier eimuavours to show how 

r 

the laecliauieal connections aio bound up with the 
essence of luiinan tliinking aiul are as such purely, 
fornial, wliercas the actual content of this form is iiivon 
to not tliroiigli tlioiiglit but througli sensation or 
sight. Thought whicli would rest exclusively on the 
niechanical unity in natui-o lies, as it were, on the sur- 
face of things without penetrating into the things 
theinselves : divorced from reality it would ])c itself 
delicient in reality, and would be no more than the 
empty form or abstract ])Ossibility of thought. Wef 
must therefore lind the means at once of making 
thought real and reality intelligible ; and this can only* 
be done through a second unity which stands in the 
same relation to the inatter of phenoiiunia as the lirst 
stands to their form.” ^ 

Whilst Laeheliei’ thus dw'ells upon the contingent in 
Nature, a subject which lurs recei\ed fuilher trerdiumit in 
the writings of Jhuile lloutroux/"' ( diarle>s lo.uioin ii.u’ was 
led away from tlu' positivist creed which luv* originally 
embraced In' a diti’erent line of aigujiient. He recog- 
nised the insulliciency of positdvism liy realising that 
conti'adictions and discon tinuiti(‘s meet us everywhere 
in our contemplation of tlie world o.f natuici as well as 
ihe facts of history. HeHlius abandoned his toriginal 
endeavour to Inang unity ;ind ord(n‘ into his ])bilosr)- 
phical views by reducing (lualitative to ([uanlitati ve 
differences and by finding imporceptil)le transitions be- 

^ ‘Du Fouderiunit de I'liiduc- *' ‘ 1 )e In (Jon tin^onco <t*s T.oi.s de 
tion,’ p. 73. ^ In Nature ’ (3rd ed., 

- Ibid., p. 77. 
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tween phenoi)iena wliicli stand ostensibly apart — by 
the study of tlie continuous. This attempt, he found, 
pould not be consistently and satisfactorily carried 
through. It seems, as he himself tells us, tliat this 
change in his opinions was brouglit about by a gtudy 
of the writings of Descartes and the Critiques of Kant. 
In fact, he professes to continue and correct tlie work of 
the latter which he considers to be fundamental. His 
philosoj)hy was therefore known, for a long time, as 
Keocriticism, and retained this title till, in his more 
Tccent constructive works, he tfwelt on the positive idea 
of personality as the ultimate conception we could 
♦reach in philosophy. 

Since that time liis system is known under the name 
of I •ersonnalisme. ’ hri)ni this we see that liis reason- 
ing dwells anore upon the (dhical outcome of philosojdi)' 
than u])(.m the a\st hetical, wliicdi is chaiaictcristic of the 
scliool of Lachelier. licm./uvier 'was e\'ident]y much im- 
j^iressed by the ultimate contradictions or Antinomies '' 
to wliicdi \ye a, re logically hal Iw ^f<.)llowiiig out tlie lines 

of thought suggeslc‘d to us by experience and obsei‘\'a- 

* * 

tjon. Ho socrt ill this pait of Kant’s orificisiii the 
most wiiporlant eontrihulioii which lie has made to 
modeni l.iiou^ht. lUit lie' does not* '.’igiee witli the 
inainu'r, in which Kant (ided to solve his antinomies., 
J^e does not. ixdieve in the contrast of the phenomenal 
and noumenal worlds, ni.)r of the empirical and tran- 
sesmdental (intelligihle). For Kenouvier there is only 
one world, — the world of phenomena; he is so far a pure 
cmp'iricist or phenomcnist. Hut the contradictions in 
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the phenomenal world cannot be slurred over, nor the 
discontinuities got rid of, — in fact, they constitute the 
very essence, in opposition to the mere form, of reality., 
The way in which they arc to be met is peculiar to 
Itenouvier’s philosophy. They are to be met by-a free 
choice which every thinker has to make for himself. 
Thus we have, so far as nature is concerned, to choose 
between the infinite in time and space and the finite ; in 
history, between continuity or necessity of events a]id 
their freedom (individuality) ; and, to sum up, we have 
to base our system of pliilosophy ultimately on free will' 
or mechanism — that is to say, we liave to choose between 
being Determinists or Indeterminists. The very fact, 
that the Determinists themselves arrive only through a 
definite resolution at their final conviction is a proof that 
their conclusion is self-contradictory. This, is an argu- 
ment which Jienouvier has adopted from liis friend 
Jules Le([uier. Wo are here reminded of the dictum 
of I.otze, that a final belief depends uitinicj.tely upon a 
resolution of the chanicter ; and of Fichte, main- 

tained that the philosophy a man chooses depends 
ultimately upon the kind of man lie is. And furtlier, 
Ilenouvier agrees — probably unconsciously — with I.otze 
in this, that a ilriu conviction gained by an act of free 
jvvTll — Le., of self-determination — is the beginning and 
not the end of every philosophical system. 

The later writings of Itenouvier do not interest us 
much in the j^resent connection, thongli tliey cont^un 
a fanciful cosmology. The interest of his speculations 
lies in their critical and ethical portions, and in the 
strong emphasis which he lays everywhere upon freedom 
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of development, — an idea which he identifies with 
discontinuity.^ 

We thus find that, at tlie end of the century, the 
proldeni of nature lias become specified in a manner 
which' poTnts on tlie one side to the poetical and a7;tistic, 
on the other side to the etliical and practical aspects 
as necessary complements to purely mechanical views 
such as have been elaborated and become fruitful in 
science. By a general consensus of opiinion among the re- 
presentatives of many schools of thouglit, the mechanical 
views of nature reveal to us oirly the necessary forms of 
thought by whicili we can acquire a mastery over natural 
things and processes : they do m^t reveal to us either the 
essence or the mea,ning — cr., the soul — of nature. Xever- 
theh-ss, this latter term lias a detinito sense, and can as 
little be get rid of in any tiaie philosojihy of nature as 
the term Soul or S^iiril ('an be permaiumtly eliminated 
from a study and C'ompreliension of the inner lihe 

The probjem of nature has, in the course of the nine- 
teentli ci'utury, met with a fato similar to that which 
lias befallen Otlier philosoj)hieal ])roblems. It has been 
Jlaken (jver by the exact and the natural scieiuies : and, 
so fa^pas the de(q)(U’ (piestions of the (‘ssence and nuaui- 
ing of things natural iive coneorned, the tkirlier i>hilosophy 


53 . 

Transition 
to fi'sthetic 
and ethical 
aspects. 


^ 'riio'®}n’<)bloiJi of tiio (.'out indent 
will uecuivy us again in lator cl a])- 
fri's. Ill Ihu luoantiiiie I may 
mention that it forms the principal 
subject of (liseussion in Alfred 
F^uillec’s critical account of the 
idealistic as □ppose<l to the posi- 
tivistic movouient in modern 
Frchcli thought. He there (‘ Lo 
Mouvemen:. idealiste,’ ed., 

189(i, pp. 151-277) trace? “la 


tiu'orie <lo la contingenco, tedfe 
ipie lont sou tonne Lotze, Ho- 
nonvicr, M. Uoutroux, M. Uerg- 
son,” into what he considers its 
ethical consequences, according to 
winch it should be judged. The 
best discussion of this side of the 
subject in English literature is U) 
lie found in the dill of Prof. Ward's 
second series of ‘ U iff on I Lectures,’ 
1911. 
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of nature has liad likewise to give way to the poetical and 
artistic treatment, in which Goetlie and Wordsworth on 
the one side, the great schools of modern landscape paint- 
ing on the otlier, have sliown us the way. We have thus 
two distinct and seemingly different aspects of nature. 
Tfiis has drawn forth the oft-repeated lament to which 
Schiller in his '( letter Griechenlands ' has given classical 
expression. But Goethe and lluskin have told us what 
they and other great masters on both sides have always 
felt, that the two ways of approaching and understand- 
ing nature are ultimately rooted in Siglit, and not in 
Thought; to wliich soun'o they* must ever and again 
return for now guidance and inspiration. 

As in other instances, when the old prol)lem has ))een 
taken out of tlie hands of th(3 j)hilosopher, there ‘ still 
remains the philosophical task to ('xamine tlKi methods 
l)y which mental work is l)eing carried on in these new 
fields, and the ])rincij)les upon whi<di it rests. Wo. hav(‘ 
seen how an analysis of the methods a.nd princi[)](*s of 
the scientific exjdcjration of nature has, under *the name 
of |)hilosopliy of nature, largely occupied "pliilosoplyy in 
the latter ])art of the nineteenth (century. It wa^ to he., 
expected that a siniilar interest wonhl attac-h to th (3 
philosopliical stuMy of the pi-inciples of poetical and 
artistic creation. Acconlingiiy, we find tJiat tliis has, in 
tlio course of the century, more and mnr(3 engaged tlio 
attention of think'ers, so that a new pliilosopliicid inrpiiry, 
under the name of .Esthetics, now foi’ins a ])rominoi^t 
subject of philosophical ^interest, centring in a definite 
problem, — the ])rol)lem of the P»eautiful. 

Tliis will be the subject of the next chapter. < 
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